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PREFACE. 


IN  preparing  a  Second  Edition  of  the  Lectures  on  the 
Sacraments,  although  I  have  made  many  alterations  which, 
I  trust,  may  be  called  corrections,  I  have  introduced  no 
new  matter,  as  I  wished  the  book  to  be  substantially  the 
same  as  it  appeared  in  the  first  edition.  A  few  statements 
have  been  modified  ;  one  or  two  arguments  omitted  ;  some 
unkind  phrases  softened,  and  others  suppressed,  with  no 
small  regret  that  they  ever  escaped  me  in  the  heat  of  con 
troversy.  On  the  most  careful  review  of  these  Lectures, 
after  having  attentively  read  what  has  been  written  in 
opposition  to  them,  I  can  see  no  reason  to  abandon  any 
principle  for  which  I  have  contended,  nor  to  modify  any 
important  argument  by  which  it  has  been  maintained. 

To  divide  the  course  more  equally,  I  have  reserved  the 
Lecture  on  the  subjects  of  Christian  Baptism  for  the  second 
Yolume,  as,  in  publishing  a  cheap  edition  of  the  Corigrega- 
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tional  Lectures  in  a  serial  form,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
volumes  should  be  of  a  uniform  price,  and,  therefore,  as 
nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  size. 

EGBERT  HALLEY. 

PLYMOUTH  GROVE,  MANCHESTER, 
September,  1854. 
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THE    SACRAMENTS. 

PART  I. 
LECTUKE    I. 

ON  THE  TERM  '  SACRAMENT,'  AND    THE    SEVERAL  INSTITUTIONS  TO 
WHICH  IT  HAS  BEEN  APPROPRIATED. 

"  And  it  shall  be  for  a  sign  unto  thee  upon  thine  hand,  and  for  a  memorial 
between  thine  eyes,  that  the  Lord's  law  may  be  in  thy  mouth." 

Exodus  xiii.  9. 

"  Sacramentum  dicitur  sacrum  signum,  sive  sacrum  secretum.  Multa  se 
quidem  fiunt  propter  se  tantum,  alia  vero  propter  alia  designantur,  etipsa 
dicuntur  signa,  et  sunt.  Ut  enim  de  usualibus  sumamus  exemplum, 
datur  annulus  absolute  propter  annulum,  et  multa  est  significatio  :  datur 
ad  investiendum  de  hsereditate  aliqua  et  signum  est ;  ita  ut  jam  dicere 
possit,  qui  accipit;  annulus  non  valet  quicquam,  sed  hsereditas  est  quam 
querebam.  Ad  hoc  instituta  sunt  omnia  sacramenta." 

St,  Bernard.  Sermo  I.  in  Ccena  Domini. 

ON  commencing  these  Lectures,  I  am  somewhat  per 
plexed  in  attempting  to  form  such  a  definition  of  a  sacra 
ment,  as  will  include  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
exclude  every  other  ordinance  of  the  Christian  religion. 
To  show  what  these  ordinances  have  in  common,  so  as 
to  entitle  them  to  be  classified  under  one  term,  is  more 
than  I  can  do,  or  can  find  already  done  to  my  satisfaction. 
Were  I  to  adopt  the  very  comprehensive  definition  of  St. 
Augustine,  who  says  that  "  a  sacrament  is  the  visible  sign 
of  a  sacred  thing,"  I  should  include  within  the  compass 
x.  B 


2  ON  THE  TEEM  SACRAMENT. 

of  these  terms  many  things  which  are  not  by  Protestants, 
nor  even  by  Catholics,  denominated  sacraments.  That 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  have  usually  been  com 
prised  under  one  generic  term,  has,  I  believe,  been  the  occa 
sion  of  some  serious  error,  and  of  much  illogical  reason 
ing  ;  as  many  persons,  assuming  the  correspondence 
between  them,  have  confidently  reasoned  from  the  ac 
knowledged  character  of  one  ordinance  to  the  disputable 
points  of  the  other.  Yet,  as  I  propose  to  lecture  on 
what  are  generally  called  The  Sacraments,  it  will  be  ex 
pected  that  I  state  what  I  mean  by  the  term  ;  while, 
through  the  discussion,  I  guard  against  the  fallacy  of 
assuming  a  coincidence  in  things  that  differ,  because  they 
are,  for  mere  convenience,  included  in  a  common  designa 
tion. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  consult  the  New  Testament  for 
any  exposition  of  a  sacrament.  In  a  book  that  has  so 
little  of  systematic  formulary,  no  term  is  employed  to 
comprise  the  ordinances  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  sup 
per,  or  to  designate  their  connexion  or  coincidence.  Nor 
can  the  exact  definition  be  obtained  from  the  records  of 
ecclesiastical  antiquity;  for,  although  the  Greek  fathers 
called  both  baptism  and  the  eucharist  mysteries,  as  the 
Latins  called  them  sacraments,  innumerable  other  things 
are  also  in  their  writings  called  mysteries  or  sacraments. 
If  it  be  asked,  how  many  sacraments  were  acknowledged 
by  the  church  of  the  second  or  the  third  century,  we  can 
only  reply  that,  in  the  latitude  in  which  the  word  was 
then  used,  almost  every  religious  ordinance  or  sacred 
emblem  was  called  a  sacrament.  Although  the  Romish 
church  acknowledges  seven  sacraments,  yet  her  authorised 
definition  is  not  inapplicable  to  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
supper,  as  those  rites  are  regarded  by  the  English  and 
the  Lutheran  church.  In  the  Tridentine  Catechism,  a 
sacrament  is  denned  to  be  "  a  sensible  thing,  which,  by 
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Divine  appointment,  hath  the  power  of  causing,  as  well  as 
of  signifying,  holiness  and  righteousness."'* 

The  form  of  instruction  known  as  the  Catechism  of 
Heidelberg,  drawn  up  for  the  reformed  church  of  the 
Palatinate,  and  generally  adopted  by  the  Calvinists  of  Ger 
many,  contains  the  following  definition  : — 

"  What  are  the  Sacraments  ? 

"They  are  holy  visible  signs  and  seals,  ordained  by 
God  for  this  end,  that  he  may  more  fully  declare  and 
seal  by  them  the  promise  of  his  Gospel  unto  us ;  to  wit, 
that  not  only  unto  all  believers  in  general,  but  unto  each 
of  them  in  particular,  he  freely  giveth  remission  of  sins 
and  life  eternal,  upon  the  account  of  that  only  sacrifice 
of  Christ,  which  he  accomplished  upon  the  cross." 

The  precise  doctrine'  of  this  answer  seems  to  be,  that 
a  sacrament  is  an  assurance  to  the  person  who  worthily 
receives  it  of  the  blessings  of  the  covenant  of  grace.  To 
the  same  import  is  the  definition  of  the  Church  of  Scot 
land,  in  her  larger  Catechism  : — "  A  Sacrament  is  a  holy 
ordinance,  instituted  by  Christ  in  his  church,  to  signify, 
seal,  and  exhibit,  unto  those  within  the  covenant  of  grace, 
the  benefits  of  his  mediation ;  to  strengthen  and  increase 
their  faith,  and  all  other  graces;  to  oblige  them  to  obedi 
ence  ;  to  testify  and  cherish  their  love  and  communion 
one  with  another;  and  to  distinguish  them  from  those 
that  are  without."  In  the  twenty-fifth  Article  of -the 
Church  of  England,  it  is  said,  "  Sacraments  ordained  of 
Christ  be  not  only  badges  or  tokens  of  Christian  men's 
profession,  but  rather  they  be  sure  witnesses  and  effectual 
signs  of  grace,  and  God's  good-will  towards  us,  by  the 
which  he  doth  work  invisibly  in  us,  and  doth  not  only 
quicken,  but  also  strengthen  and  confirm  our  faith  in  him." 
Some  theological  writers  speak  of  the  sacraments  as 
federal  rites,  by  which  we  formally  and  avowedly  accept 

*  Catecli.  Trident.  Part  2,  n.  10. 
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the  covenant  of  grace,  and  append  our  seals  to  it.  With 
many  writers  both  of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  the 
Nonconformists,  the  sacraments  are  represented  as  seals 
in  respect  both  of  God's  assurance  to  us,  and  of  our  en 
gagement  with  him.  Thus  Burnet,  in  his  Exposition  of 
the  Articles,  says,  "  In  the  new  dispensation,  though  our 
Saviour  has  eased  us  of  that  law  of  ordinances,  that  griev 
ous  yoke,  and  those  beggarly  elements,  which  were  laid 
upon  the  Jews,  yet,  since  we  are  still  in  the  body,  subject 
to  our  senses  and  to  sensible  things,  he  has  appointed 
some  federal  actions  to  be  both  the  visible  stipulations 
and  professions  of  our  Christianity,  and  the  conveyances 
to  us  of  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel."  Dr.  Ridgeley 
says,  "  The  sacraments  are  God's  seals,  as  they  are  ordi 
nances  given  by  him  for  the  confirmation  of  our  faith, 
that  he  would  be  our  covenant  God  ;  and  they  are  our 
seals,  as  we  set  our  seals  thereunto  when  we  visibly  profess 
that  we  give  up  ourselves  to  him  to  be  his  people,  and  in 
the  exercise  of  a  true  faith,  look  to  be  partakers  of  the 
benefits  which  Christ  hath  purchased  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  covenant."  Doddridge,  but  more  cautiously, 
as  he  was  wont,  says,*  "  Those  rites  of  the  Christian  in 
stitution,  which  were  intended  to  be  solemn  tokens  of  our 
accepting  the  Gospel  covenant,  peculiar  to  those  who  did 
so  accept  it,  and  to  be  considered  by  them  as  tokens  of  the 
Divine  acceptance,  on  that  supposition  may  properly  be 
called  seals  of  the  covenant."  Mr.  Watson,  in  his  "  Theo 
logical  Institutes, "t  maintains  the  same  doctrine  of  the 
sacraments  as  federal  rites  and  confirming  seals,  and  con 
siders  such  Protestants  as  hold  them  to  be  only  sym 
bolical  institutions,  whose  sole  use  is  to  cherish  pious 
sentiments,  or  to  be  the  badges  of  a  Christian  profession, 
as  carelessly  leaning  to  the  opinion  of  Socinus  and  his 
followers.  At  present,  I  notice  these  views  merely  to 
observe  that  I  cannot  admit  the  proper  definition  of  a 

*  Lect.  cc.  t  Pt.  iv.  ch.  2. 
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sacrament  to  be  a  federal  rite,  or  in  that  sense  a  seal 
of  the  covenant.  Notwithstanding  the  weight  of  Pro 
testant,  and  even  Nonconformist  authority  against  me, 
my  objection  to  the  primary  doctrine  implied  in  these  de 
finitions,  that  to  those  who  worthily  receive  them  the 
sacraments  are  seals,  or  assurances  of  their  personal  in 
terest  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  will  be  hereafter  plainly 
stated  for  the  consideration  of  my  readers. 

The  sacraments  have  been  designated  "positive  institu 
tions"  as  distinguished  from  moral  duties  ;  but  there  are, 
or  have  been,  many  positive  institutions  which  are  not 
usually  called  sacraments ;  the  sabbath,  for  instance,  was 
a  positive  institution  of  the  Jewish  church,  as  is  the 
Lord's-day  of  the  Christian,  but  neither  of  these  festivals 
is  called  a  sacrament.  They  are  said  to  be  "  symbolic 
observances"  but  every  part  of  the  Jewish  ritual  was  sym 
bolic,  and  so,  where  it  is  observed,  is  the  imposition  of 
hands  in  the  ordination  to  the  ministry :  but  this  is  not 
by  Protestants  ^called  a  sacrament,  although  Calvin,  in  the 
extended  signification  of  the  word,  admits  ordination  to  be 
a  sacrament ;  *  and  Melanchthon  does  not  scruple  to  call 
orders,  or  the  imposition  of  harrds,  a  sacrament.f 

Some  have  denned  a  sacrament  as  if  it  consisted  in  the 
consecration  to  a  sacred  purpose  of  a  common  thing;  as  the 
water  in  baptism,  or  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's 
supper,  hence  called  the  elements  of  the  sacrament.  Thus 
Hobbes  of  Malmesbury,  a  strange  authority,  some  may 
think,  on  this  subject,  but  he  expressed  a  current  opinion, 
says,  "  A  sacrament  is  a  separation  of  some  visible  thing 
from  common  use,  and  a  consecration  of  it  to  God's 
service,  for  a  sign  either  of  our  admission  into  the  king 
dom  of  God,  to  be  of  the  number  of  his  peculiar  people, 
or  for  a  commemoration  of  the  same.  In  the  Old  Testa 
ment  the  sign  of  admission  was  circumcision  ;  in  the  New 
Testament,  baptism.  The  commemoration  of  it  in  the 

*  Inst.  iv.  19,  31.  -f-  Apolog.  Conf.  De  Num.  et  Usu  Sacram. 
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Old  Testament  was  the  eating,  at  a  certain  time  which  was 
anniversary,  of  the  paschal  lamb ;  and  in  the  New  Testa- 
•ment,  the  celebrating  of  the  Lord's  supper."*  Our  objec- 
tion  is,  that  the  essence  of  the  sacrament  is_in_  the  acts 


performed,  and  not  in  the  elements  selected,  or  in^the 
The  eating_jof_th_e 


passover,  not  the  lambjvhich  was  eaten,  nor  yetj^he  con- 
s  ecratmg.  ofjt. 

Without  attempting  any  logical  definition  of  a  sacra 
ment,  I  at  present  remark  that  ^consider  baptism  to  J)g 
the  initiatory  rite,  and  the_LpnTs  supper  the  commemora 
tive  institution  of  the  Christian  church  ,  an  djboth  of  jthem 
symbolic  representations  of  evangelical  truth. 

The  word  sacr  amentum,  etymologically  and  in  its  most 
extensive  signification,  denotes  anything  sacred.  Its  ear 
liest  use,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  to  denote  the  sum  of 
money  deposited,  according  to  a  veiy  ancient  law  of  the 
Eomans,  by  the  parties  in  a  suit,  under  the  care  of  the 
Pontifex,  to  be  recovered  by  the  party  who  might  gain  the 
cause,  and  to  be  forfeited  by  him  who  might  lose  it,  to  a 
sacred  purpose.  The  very  laudable  object  of  this  sacra- 
mentum,  or  sacred  money,  was  to  discourage  frivolous  and 
vexatious  suits,  and  to  punish  litigious  people.  Hence  a 
sacrament  came  to  denote  a  pledge,  any  sacred  obligation, 
and  more  specifically  the  oath  of  the  soldiers  in  swearing 
allegiance  to  their  commander.  . 

The  word  is  frequently  found,  not  only  in  the  Vulgate, 
-but  in  the  older  Latin  versions,  as  the  translation  of  the 
Greek  term  fj-va-rfjpiov,  mystery.  The  translators  seem  to 
have  employed  it  to  denote  a  sign  of  truth.  The  services 
designated  by  it  were,  at  an  early  period,  regarded  as 
revealing  some  important  doctrines  to  the  faithful.  As 
the  Greek  Christians,  familiar  with  the  mystic 


initiations_ofjtheir  countrymen,  called  the  j>agred  symbols 
cj^thejr_Jaith  the  holy  mysteries  :  so  the  Latins,  selecting 

*  Leviathan,  pt.  iii.  ch.  35. 
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the  word  sacramentum  as  the  mpsj^ap_m;opriate  to  express 
flailed  tb.fi.^symbolic_rites  of  their 


_ 

church  sacraments.  Although  the  word  mystery  in  the 
New  Testament,  is  never  applied  to  either  of  the  symbolic 
institutions  of  the  Gospel  ;  yet  as  they  were  called  myste 
ries  at  so  early  a  period  by  the  Greeks,  the  Latin  trans 
lators,  accustomed  to  this  use  of  the  word,  very  naturally 
introduced  sacramentum  for  the  pvarripiov  of  the  original. 
And  even  in  passages  where  the  older  Latin  versions,  as 
well  as  the  Vulgate,  retain  the  Greek  word  in  its  Latinized 
form  "  mysterium,"  the  Latin  Fathers  often  substitute  the 
word  sacramentum,  as  St.  Augustine  in  reply  to  a  person, 
who,  on  account  of  his  baptism,  claimed  to  be  regenerate, 
says  :  "  Hear  the  apostle,  If  I  know  all  sacraments,"  (in  the 
original,  as  in  the  Vulgate,  mysteries,)  "  and  all  knowledge, 
and  have  faith  so  that  I  could  remove  mountains,  and  have 
not  charity,  I  am  nothing.''*  The  Latin  word  sacrament 
and  the  Greek  word  mystery,  both  in  the  older  Latin 
versions  and  in  the  Vulgate,  as  well  as  by  the  Latin 
Fathers,  although  there  was  no  original  affinity  between 
them,  seem  to  have  been  used  indifferently.  Thus  we 
have  both  in  the  old  Latin  and  in  the  Vulgate,  2  Thess.  ii. 
7,  "The  mystery  of  iniquity;"  but  in  1  Tim,  iii.  16, 
"  The  sacrament  of  godliness."  So  we  have  in  the  Apoca 
lypse,  the  sacrament  of  the  seven  stars,  and  again  the 
sacrament  of  the  woman  in  scarlet  clothing,  and  her  name 
is"  said  to  be  in  the  Vulgate,  Mystery,  but  in  the  older 
version,  Sacrament. 

As  the  Greek  noun  p.vo-Tr]piov,  derived  from  a  verb  which 
denotes  to  instruct  in  sacred  things,  to  initiate,  meant  a 
sacred  thing  to  be  promulgated  only  among  the  initiated  ;f 

*  Sed  liabeo,  inquit,  sacramentuin.  Audi  apostolum  si  sciam  omnia  sacra- 
menta,  et  habeam  omnem  fidein  ita  ut  montes  transferam,  charitatem  autem 
non  habeam,  nihil  sum.  August,  in  1  Epist.  Joan.  Tractat.  v. 

+  The  Greek  Fathers  call  the  baptized  "  roir  Xp««rT£  Tt\ovn.evom,n  Clem. 
Alex.  Psed.  lib.  iii.  cap.  11  ;  as  they  frequently  employ  the  words  T6\e«'of  and 
reXe  iw<ns  in  this  sense. 
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not  an  ordinary  secret,  but  according  to  the  definition  of 
Phavorinus,  "  a  solemn  thing  not  to  be  told  ;"  so  the  Latin 
Fathers  used  the  word  sacramentum  in  the  same  sense  and 
with  the  same  restriction:  and  as  the  mysteries  of  the 
Greeks  came  to  denote  not  only  the  sacred  things  them 
selves,  but  also  their  symbols,  (the  new  sense,  ritujuvenum, 
becoming  the  more  prevalent,)  so  in  the  Latin  churches 
the  sacramentum  is  sometimes  the  sacred  truth  of  the 
Gospel,  and  sometimes  (the  more  frequently  the  later  we 
proceed)  the  symbol  of  that  sacred  truth.  Thus  with 
Tertullian,  of  sacred  truths  the  Christian  religion  is  a  sacra 
ment,*  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  a  sacrament  of  the 
economy,!  sacred  mystery  reserved  for  the  initiated  is  the 
taciturn  sacramentum, J  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  a 
kind  of  sacrament  ;§  and  so  of  sacred  emblems,  dreams 
sent  from  God  are  sacraments, ||  the  cross  is  a  sacrament  of 
\vood,1F  the  anointing  of  our  Saviour  by  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
the  sacrament  of  the  unction,**  the  imposition  of  Jacob's 
hands  upon  the  sons  of  Joseph,  crossing  each  other,  is  an 
ancient  sacrament,ff  monogamy  is  the  sacrament  of 
priests  and  deacons, H  baptism  the  sacrament  of  water  or 
of  washing,§§  and  tlie  Lord's  supper  the  sacrament  of 
thanksgiving.||!|  It  is  evident  that  Tertullian  unscrupu 
lously  applied  the  word  to  any  religious  rite  whatsoever, 
although  he  sometimes  employs  it  in  the  more  classical 
sense  of  a  solemn  engagement,  as  in  the  address  "  ad 
Martyras."  "We  were,"  he  says,  "  called  to  the  warfare  of 
the  living  God,  when  we  answered  in  the  words  of  the 
sacrament. "Iffi  By  the  sacrament  he  evidently  means  the 
baptismal  v-ow  of  obedience,  demanded  by  the  ancient 

*  Apol.  i.  15. 

+  Adv.  Prax.  c.  2,  owovonia?  sacramentum. 

}  De  Prescript.  Hseret.  c.  20. 

§  De  Ees.  Cam.  c.  21,  species  sacramenti.  |]  Adv.  Psych,  c.  7. 

«JI  Adv.  Jud.  c.  13.          **  Adv.  Prax.  c.  28.  ++  De  Bapt.  c.  8. 

JJ  De  Monog.  c.  11.  §§  De  Bapt.  c.  1,  12.  De  Virg.  vel.  c.  2. 

|||;  De  Corona,  c.  3.  ^  c.  3. 
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church,  including  the  renunciation  and  the  profession  of 
Christ.* 

Cyprian  uses  the  word  sacramentum  in  the  same  sense 
and  with  the  same  latitude  as  his  master.  According  to 
him  the  Eucharist  is  the  sacrament  of  the  cross  ;f  water 
is  one  sacrament,  and  the  Spirit  is  another  of  which  we 
must  be  regenerated,  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified  being 
regarded  as  two  sacraments,  j  Augustine,  however,  treat 
ing  of  the  same  subject,  (and  his  language  shows,  that  in 
his  time  the  term  was  becoming  limited  in  its  signification 
to  the  symbol  rather  than  to  the  truth  signified,)  speaks 
only  of  the  water  as  the  sacrament,  and  not  of  the  Spirit. 
He  says,§  "  One  thing,  therefore,  is  the  water  of  the  sacra 
ment,  another  the  water  which  signifies  the  Spirit  of  God. 
The  water  of  the  sacrament  is  visible,  the  water  of  the 
Spirit  invisible.  -That  washes  the  body,  and  signifies  what 
is  done  in  the  soul ;  by  this  Spirit  the  soul  itself  is 
cleansed."  Precisely  in  the  same  manner  Jerome,  Am- 

*  This  form  is  by  other  Latin  Fathers,  called  the  Promissum,  the 
Pactum,  the  Votum,  the  Professio,  the  Cautio.  Even  here,  however,  the 
word  might  have  been  suggested  by  the  symbolic  service  rather  than  by  the 
pledge  or  engagement.  He  also  applies  the  term  to  supernatural  gifts — 
charismata.  De  Anima,  cap.  9. 

t  De  Zelo  et  Livore,  c.  viii.  De  Sacramento  Crucis  et  cibum  sumis  et 
potum.  So  I  understand  the  passage,  but  there  are  other  expositions.  See 
liouth's  Opuscula,  i.  342.  Cyprian's  correspondent,  Firmilian,  speaks  of  the 
Passover  among  the"multa  alia  divines  rei  sacramenta."  (Ep.  ad  Cyp.  c. 
ix.)  He  also,  in  connexion  with  the  Eucharist,  speaks  of  the  "  sacramentum 
solitse  predicationis,"  by  which  may  be  intended,  as  Fell  supposed,  the 
a.vdfj.vti<rts,  or  commemoration  in  words  of  the  death  of  Christ ;  or  according 
to  others,  the  customary  prayers  which  St.  Basil  calls  the  eKK\rjo-<ao"nK« 
icripivyjuara.  Ep.  ccxli.  The  ark  with  Firmilian  is  the  sacrameat  or  sign  of 
the  church. 

J  Tune  demum  plane  sanctificari,  et  esse  filii  Dei  possunt,  si  sacramenlo 
utroquc  nascantur,  cum  scriptum  sit:  Nisi  quis  renatus  fuerit  ex  aqua  et 
Spiritu,  non  potest  introire  in  regnum  Dei.  Cyprian.  Epist.  Ixxii.  • 

§  Aliud  est,  ergo,  aqua  sacramenti :  aliud,  aqua  qus  significat  Spiritum 
Dei.  Aqua  sacramenti  visibilis  est :  aqua  Spiritus,  invisibilis.  Ista  abluit 
corpus,  et  significat  quod  fit  in  anima  :  per  ilium  Spiritum  ipsa  anirna  mun- 
datur.  August.  Expos,  in  Epist.  Jam.  i.  4. 
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brose,  and  other  Latin  writers,  use  the  word.  The  con 
nexion  of  the  two  terms,  mystery  and  sacrament,  may  be 
observed  in  several  passages.  Tertullian  says,-  "  In  the 
mysteries  of  the  idolaters,  Satan  imitated  the  divine  sacra 
ments."  So  Augustine,  "  In  baptized  infants,  the  sacrament 
of  regeneration  precedes,  and,  if  they  retain  Christian 
piety,  there  follows  also  in  the  heart  conversion,  the  mys 
tery  of  which  preceded  in  the  body."f  So,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Latin  sacramentum  is  translated  into  Greek 
fjivcrrrjpiov  by  ecclesiastical  and  even  by  profane  authors  ; 
as  Herodian,  when  speaking  of  the  military  sacrament  of 
the  Eomans,  says,  "  And  now  preserving  the  military  oath, 
which  is  the  venerable  mystery  of  the  Eoman  sove 
reignty."!  Aided  by  this  verbal  association  with  the 
pagan  mysteries,  as  it  would  seem,  there  soon  arose  in  the 
church  the  doctrine  of  reserve,  the  disciplina  arcani, 
the  confining  of  evangelical  truths  to  the  initiated,  and 
concealing  from  the  eyes  of  the  profane  the  simple  rites  of 
the  Christian  religion,  as  if  they  were  of  peculiar  and 
awful  sanctity.  These  rites  became  mystic,  reserved  only 
for  the  perfect,  in  whose  initiation  baptism  was  deemed  the 
proper  ablution,  and  the  Eucharist  was  venerated  as  the 
ineffable  mystery.  From  this  association  with  the  myste 
ries,  we  think,  arose  the  restrictive  discipline  and  severe 
rule  of  unbaptized  catechumens,  so  unlike  anything  to  be 
found  in  the  apostolic  age;  hence  the  frequent  and  pe. 
remptory  command  to  the  uninitiated  to  depart,  as  from  a 
revelation  too  solemn  for  them  to  witness,  the  minister  of 
the  sanctuary  acting  the  part  of  the  hierophant  of  the 
grove  or  the  grotto,  exclaiming  almost  in  his  words, 

*  "A  Diabolo  scilicet — qni  ipsas  quoque  res  sacramenlorum  divinorum,  in 
idolorum  mysteriis  femulatur."  De  Praescrip.  Hseret.  cxl. 

f  "  In  baptizatis  infantibus,  prsecedit  regenerations  sacramentum  et,  si 
cliristianam  tenuerint  pietatein,  sequitur  etiam  in  corde  conversio,  cujus 
mysterium  precessit  in  corpore."  August,  de  Baptism,  cont.  Donat.  Lib.  iv. 
c.  4-1 

I  "  Kai  ivv  <j)v\d<rarovT€S  TOV  ffrparturiKov  opuov,  or  ecrrt  TT}^  'Fwjuat'wv  apx»js  aeyuvov 

jui/o-T»)pioi/."    Herod,  lib.  8. 
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"  Procul,  0  procul,  este  p-rofani;"  hence  the  practice  of 
the  preacher  to  advert  in  ambiguous  terms  to  a  mystery, 
not  to  be  explained  to  the  unbaptized,  adding — "  The 
initiated  understand  it:"*  and  hence  the  tumid  phrase 
ology  of  the  philosophical  fathers,  as  Clement  of  Alex 
andria,  derived  from  the  Eleusinian  processions,  or  Bac 
chanalian  orgies,  of  sacred  mysteries,  and  awful  initiations, 
and  ecstatic  visions,  and  torch-bearing  leaders,  and  mystic 
dances  of  angels  around  the  one  true  God,  intended  to 
impress  with  reverence  and  awe  the  minds  of  the  catechu 
mens  and  other  listeners,  who  were  never  permitted  to 
witness  the  communion,  or  even  to  look  within  the  bap 
tistery,  f  The  answer  to  the  momentous  question,  What 
must  I  do  to  be  saved?  required  months  and  afterwards 
years  for  its  explanation,  while  the  inquirer  was  passing 
through  the  long  course  of  discipline  among  the  hearers, 
and  kneelers,  and  competents,  with  all  their  various  rites 
and  forms,  until  he  was  permitted  to  know  all  the  great, 
'life-giving  truths  of  the  Gospel. 

Somewhat  opposed  to  this  view,  which  appears  to  me 
so  evidently  deduced  from  the  early  ecclesiastical  writers, 
and  not,  I  think,  with  his  usual  care  and  accuracy,  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  his  very  able  work  on  Tertullian, 
attributes  the  introduction  of  the  word  sacramentmn  to  its 
military  use,  as  the  oath  of  the  Eoman  soldier,  and  thinks 
that  the  word  being  used  to  signify  the  promise  or  vow  in 
baptism,  came  to  denote,  by  an  easy  transition,  the  rite 
itself,  and  afterwards  extending  its  signification,  it  included 
every  religious  ceremony,  and  eventually  expressed  the 
whole  Christian  doctrine.  J  We  have  stated  our  reasons 
for  preferring  another  origin  and  rise  of  the  term  ;  yet  the 
sacrament  by  a  very  natural  figure  is  often  represented  as 

*  Oi  Te\ovfievoi  'la-acrtv. 

+  Before  catechumens  we  do  not  speak  plainly  about  mysteries,  but  we  say 
many  things  in  a  covert  manner,  that  the  faithful  who  know  may  under 
stand.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Cat.  Lee.  vi.  29. 

I  Kaye's  Tertullian.  p.  356. 
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the  Christian's  oath  of  fidelity.  The  favourite  appellation 
of  the  early  Christians  was  the  soldiers  of  Christ ;  Christ 
was  their  commander,  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil, 
were  their  enemies ;  Christian  graces  their  armour,  mar 
tyrdom  their  crown,  the  baptismal  promise,  or  the 
eucharistic  profession,  their  oath  of  allegiance.* 

Although  the  Romanists  assert  that  there  are  seven 
sacraments,  they  adduce  neither  Scripture  nor  antiquity 
for  that  precise  number.  No  ancient  authority,  Greek  or 
Latin,  makes  the  sacraments  to  be  seven,  nor  assigns  to 
ffieTr  seven  observances  the  exclusive  power  of  conferring 
grace  jjwhich  _power,  in  the  lestimationTol'  CatliolicsVand 
according  to  their  own  definitions,  is  essential  to  a  sacra 
ment. TEe~  number  having  been  Ascertained  by  the 
schoolmen^^and  having"  1bee"n~precTsely  defined  by  the 
great  master  of  sentences,  Peter  Lombard,  (and  Bellar- 
min e  f  ~~their  "greaT  controversialist,  himself  assigns  no 
higher  antiquity  uT^e^erfect  number  of  seven,)  the 
Council  of  Trent  devoted  to  the  terrors  of  its  anathema  all 
who  dared  to  dispute  their  computation. {  Its  decree  was 
confirmed,  although  Bellarmine  admits,  as  indeed  is 
undeniable,  that  the  ancients  called  many  things  sacral 
mentsT^esicies  these  seven.§ THus  the  Council  of  Trent, 
unlessits  decrees  are  to  J3e_jxmstrued  only  in  reference^  to 
£he  future,  lays  under  its  ban  the  whole  Catholic  church 
of  the  lirsl  four  or  five  centuries,  by^wEbse  traditions  and 
authority  it  professes  to  be  governed.  So  the  bull  of 
Pius  IV.  requires  every  priest,  on.  fois  ordination  to  profess 

*  "  Malunt  exheredari  a  parentibus  liberi,  quam  fidem  Christianam  rum- 
pere,  et  salutaris  militice  sacramenta  deponere."  Arnobius,  lib.  ii.  Yet 
Arnobius,  like  all  the  Latins,  uses  the  word  in  the  sense  of  a  symbol,  "Religio 
Christiana  veritatis  absconditae  sacramenta  patefecit."  Lib.  i.  c.  3. 

+  Bell,  de  Sacram.  lib.  ii.  c.  25. 

J  "  Si  quis  dixerit,  sacramenta  novas  legis  esse  plura  vel  pauciora  quam 
septem,  anathema  sit."  Sjm.  Trid.  Sess.  7.  Can.  1. 

§  "  Multa  dicuntur  a  veteribus  sacramenta  preeter  ista  septem."  Bell,  de 
Sacram.  ii.  24. 
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that  therejinytrulj  and  properly,  seven_sacraiiients.*  And 
whatTmay  seem  unacountable  minuteness  and  precision , 
the  church  of  Rome,  not  admitting  her  seven  sacraments 
tp_be  of  equal  importance,  holds  in  terrorem  a  curse  over 
all  who  mistake  their  comparative  value.f  The  sacra- 
ments  ordained  by  the  council  of  Trent  are,  besides  bap 
tism  and  the  eucharistT  confirmation,  penance,  orders, 
matrimony,  and  extreme  unction.  In  noticing  these  sacra 
ments  of  the  Church  of  Borne,  we  must  keep  in  mind  her 
own  doctrine^jLhat  grace  is  conferred  by  the  due  per 
formance  of  the  rite  itself,  unless  it  be  resisted  by  mortal 
sin. 

Confirmation  is  the  sacrament  by  which,  according  to 
thejmcient  churches  who  practised  it,  and  according  to 
the  elder  canonists  of  the  Boman  church  itself,  the  bishop 
byjhe  imposition  of  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  a  baptized 
person,  in  virtue  of  his  episcopal  authority  derived  from 
the  apostles,  bestows  additional  and  confirming  grace  to 
complete  that  which  the  priest  had  conferred  in  the  act  of 
baptism.  The  council  of  Trent,  however,  preferring  the 
dialectics  of  the  theologues  to  the  precedents  of  the 
canonists,  decided,  under  the  sanction  of  the  anathema^ 
ever  at  its  command,  that  the  matter  or  element  of  con 
firmation  was  chrism,  and  the  form  of  it  the  Avords1  "  T 
sign  thee  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  confirm  tbee  with 
the  chrism  of  salvation,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; "  thus,  as  some  honest 
Catholics^acknowledge,  changing  both  the  substanceand 
the  form  of  an  ancient  sacrament.  Confirmation  being 
one  of  foe  unreiterafrle  sacraments,  is  said  to  confer  an 
indelible  character;  but  what  that  character  is,  Catholics, 
so  far  as  I  can  find,  do  not  very  explicitly  declare. 

*  "Profiteer  quoque  septem  esse  proprie  et  vere  sacramenta."  Bulla 
Pii  IV. 

+  "  Si  quis  dixerit  hsec  septem  Sacramenta  ita  esse  inter  se  paria,  ut  nulla 
ratione  aliud  sit  alio  dignius,  anathema  sit."  Syn.  Trid.  Sess.  7.  Can.  3. 
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Some  of  the  fathers  distinguished  between  the  grace  of 
baptism  and  that  of  confirmation,  by  saying,  t^iat  in  bap 
tism,  sins  are  remitted,  and  in  confirmation,  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  bestowed.  Hence,  in  the  controversy  about  the 
validity  of  the  baptism  of  heretics  who  could  not  confer 
the  Holy  Ghost,  they  held,  on  the  one  side,  that  the 
imposition  of  episcopal  hands,  being  the  proper  mode  of 
imparting  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  sufficient  in  receiving  such 
as  had  been  baptized  by  heretics  to  the  communion  of  the 
Catholic  church.  Their  opponents,  however,  who  ob 
served  the  Eastern  tradition,  maintained  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  must  be  also  conferred  in  baptism,  as  without  his 
presence,  there  could  not  be  the  new  birth,  and  that,  con 
sequently,  heretical  baptisms  were  invalid  and  useless.* 
Of  the  difference  between  the  grace  conferred  in  baptism 
and  that  superadded  in  confirmation,  Roman  Catholic 
writers  are  not  very  clear  nor  very  consistent;  yet  to  deny 
~IbatjLhe  grace  of  baptism  is  regeneration,  and  therefore' 
surEcient  {(Tenable  a  man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
•would  be  to  incur  the  anathema, — as  it  would  be  to  deny  that 
tEe  grace  of  confirmation  is  necessary, — as  it  would  be  to 
assert  that  the  grace  of  baptism  and  that  of  confirmation 
combined,  will  be  sufficient  for  a  dying  man,  without  the 
grace  of  extreme  unction,  if  it  may  be  obtained, — and  as  it 
•would  be  to  maintam^that^the  accumulated  grace  ofjill 
the  seven  sacraments  would  be  sufficient  for  a  sinner, 
without  j£e__more  effectual  pnrific.a.tinp  of  the  flames  of 
purgatorj.  To  ^scape  the  anathemas  of  th^_council  of 

*  One  sentence  from  the  epistle  of  Firmilian  to  Cyprian  -will  show  the 
opinions  of  both  sides.  "  Et  quoniam  Stephanus  et  qui  illi  consentiunt. 
contendunt  dimissionem  peecatorum  et  secundarn  nativitatem  in  haereti- 
corum  baptisma  posse  procedere,  apud  quos  etiam  ipsi  confitentur  Spiritum 
Sanctum  non  esse ;  considerent  et  intelligant  spiritalem  nativitatem  sine 
Spiritu  esse  non  posse ;  secunduin  quod  et  beatus  apostolus  Paulus  eos  qui 
ab  Joanne  baptizati  fuerant,  priusquam  missus  esset  Spiritus  Sanctus  a 
Domino,  baptizavit  denuo  spiritali  baptismo,  et  sic  eis  nianurn  imposuit,  ut 
acciperent  Spiritum  Sanctum."  Epist.  Firm,  ad  S.  Cypr.  c.  6. 
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Trent^  which  fly  in  all  directions,  'and  meet  us  at  every 
turn,  the  only  safe  and  easy  method  is  to  yield  implicit 
faith_to  the  close  of  the  profession  of  Pius  IV. :  "  Also  all 
other  things,  by  the  sacrecl_canons  and  oecumenical  coun- 
cils,  and  especially  by  the  holy  synod  of  Trent,  delivered, 
defined,  and  declared,  I  unhesitatingly  receive  and  profess  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  all  things  contrary,  and  all  heresies 
whatsoever,  condemned,  and  rejected,  and  anathematized 
by  the  church,  1,  in  like  manner,  do  condemn,  reject,  and 
anathematize.''*  But  then  we  must  believe  contradic 
tions,  some  to  Scripture,  some  to  antiquity,  some  to  the 
decisions  of  popes,  some  to  the  decrees  of  general  councils, 
and  some  even  to  the  canons  of  the  holy  synod  itself. 
The  Church  of  England  teaches  that  confirmation  is  not 


a  sacrament;  vet  it  would  seem  to  be  one,  according  to 


Her~  own  formularies  arid  definition.  Her  catechism 
defines  a  sacrament  to  be  "  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
an  inward  and  spiritual  grace  given  to  us,  ordained  by 
Christ  himself."  In  confirmation,  the  bishop  prays  in 
these  words,  "  We  make  our  humble  supplication  unto 
thee  for  these  thy  servants,  upon  whom  (after  the  example 
of  the  holy  apostles)  we  have  now  laid  our  hands,  to  certify 
them  (by  this  sign)  of  thy  favour  and  gracious  goodness 
towards  them."  In  this  prayer  it  is  implied,  that  the  im 
position  of  episcopal  hands  is  not  only  a  sign,  but  a  certi 
ficate  of  God's  favour  and  gracious  goodness.  But  that 
which  is  a  sign  and  certificate  of  God's  gracious  goodness, 
a  visible  sign  of  spiritual  grace,  ordained  by  Christ,  is  a 
sacrament  according  to  the  catechism.  On  the  contrary, 
in  the  twenty-fifth  Article,  it  is  said,  "  Those  five  com 
monly  called  sacraments,  that  is  to  say,  confirmation, 

*  Csetera  item  omnia  a  Sacris  Canonibus  et  (Eeumenicis  Conciliis  ac 
prsecipue  a  Sacrosancta  Tridentina  Synodo  tradita,  definita  et  declarata, 
indubitanter  recipio  atque  profiteer;  simulque  contraria  omnia,  atque 
hereses  quascunque  ab  Ecclesia  damnatas  et  rejectas  et  anatliematizatas  ego 
pariter  damno,  respuo  et  anathematize. 


r 
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penance,  orders,  matrimony  and  extreme  unction,  are  not 
to  be  counted  for  sacraments  of  the  gospel,  being  such  as 
have  grown,  partly  of  the  corrupt  following  of  the  apostles, 
partly  are  states  of  life  allowed  by  the  Scriptures,  but  yet 
have  not  like  nature  of  sacraments  with  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper,  for  that  they  have  not  any  visible  sign  or 
ceremony,  ordained  of  God."  The  evangelical  clergy  must, 
I  fear,  solicit  the  assistance  of  the  ingenious  author  of  the 
Tract  No.  90,  to  reconcile  the  office  of  confirmation,  which 
declares  that  the  act  of  the  bishop  "  certifies  by  this  sign 
God's  favour  and  gracious  goodness,"  and  the  Article  of 
religion  which  asserts  that  confirmation  "  has  no  visible 

i    sign  or  ceremony  ordained  of  God."    To  reconcile  the  two, 
it  must  be  said  that  confirmation  is  a  sign  of  grace  not 

L  ordained  of  God. 

But  if  the  ceremony  be  not  ordained  of  God,  where  may 
its  origin  be  sought  ?  The  Article  most  clearly  informs 
us.  Not  being  a  state  of  life  like  orders  or  matrimony, 
but  an  act  of  the  bishop,  it  must,  according  to  the  Article, 
have  .grown  of  the  corrupt  following  of  the  apostles,  and 
with  the  Article  we  cordially  agree.  Confirmation  has 
"  grown  of  the  corrupt  following  of  the  apostles,"  and  we 
can  trace  its  growth.  As  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  bap 
tized  in  his  name,  for  "he  baptized  not,  but  his  disciples," 
he  seems  by  the  imposition  of  hands  to  have  blessed  the 
baptized,  and  so  to  have  recognised  and  accredited  the 
acts  of  his  apostles.  However  that  may  have  been,  the 
apostles  Peter  and  John  laid  their  hands  upon  such  as 
Philip  baptized,  and  conferred  upon  them  the  visible  and 
extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  So  Paul  at  Ephesus, 
on  finding  that  twelve  men  had  not  received  the  Holy 
Ghost,  conferred  it  upon  them  by  the  imposition  of  his 
hands.  It  would  seem  from  passages  in  the  Corinthians 
and  Galatians,  that  the  apostles  did  not  usually  baptize, 
although  they  alone  imparted  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  To  confer  these  powers  they  often  travelled 
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a  considerable  distance.  St.  Paul  earnestly  desired  to 
visit  the  Koraans,  that  he  might  impart  to  them  some 
spiritual  gift.  If  this  imposition  of  hands  by  the  apostles 
were  confirmation,  then  let  it  be  observed  that  the  bishops 
of  that  age  could  not  confirm.  If  the  bishops  were  com 
petent,  why  should  the  apostle  so  earnestly  desire  to  confer 
the  extraordinary  grace  upon  the  believers  in  Rome  ?  To 
reply,  that  bishops  are  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  is  to 
deny  that  they  were  contemporary  with  the  apostles  :  for  if 
apostles  and  bishops  coexisted  as  two  distinct  offices  in 
the  primitive  church,  the  modern  bishops  must  surely  be 
the  successors  of  the  ancient  bishops,  and  not  of  the 
apostles  holding  another  office  ;  or,  if  they  have  succeeded 
to  the  apostolic,  and  not  to  the  episcopal  office,  then 
ought  they  to  be  called  apostles,  and  not  bishops.  If  the 
••apostolic  bishops,  the  holy  men  on  whom  the  apostles  laid 
their  hands,  could  not  confirm,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
inquire  with  all  respect  and  humility,  how  modern  bishops 
became  invested  with  the  apostolic  authority,  to  which  _ 
their  predecessors  of  the  apostolic  age  did  not  pretend  ^ 


:.The  rise  of  confirmation  may,  however,  be  easily  traced 
At  first  the  imposition  of  hands,  as  the  sign  of  conferring 
the  Holy  Ghost,  was  a  part  or  accompaniment  of  the  bap 
tismal  service,  or  as  Hooker,  in  accordance  with  the  lan 
guage  of  antiquity,  calls  it,  "a  sacramental  complement." 
The  bishops  at  a  very  early  period,  claimed  the  right  of 
administering  baptism,  or  of  approving  the  persons  to 
whom  it  was  to  be  administered.  "  It  is  not  lawful," 
says  Ignatius,  "  without  the  bishop  to  baptize,  or  keep 
the  feast  of  charity.",'*  "  The  right  of  giving  baptism 
hath  the  chief  priest,"  that  is  the  bishop,  says  Ter- 
tullian.f  But  as  'churches  increased,  and  especially  as 
bishoprics  became  diocesan,  it  was  not  convenient,  or 

*  OUK    efoi/  ktrrtv     %tapls    TOV     eiriffKoirov     ou're    Pair.ritetv     cure    avdirnv    irottiv. 
S.  Ign.  Epist.  ad  Smyrn.  cap.  8. 
•f  Dandi  quidem  habet  jus  sumraus  sacerdos.    De  Bapt.  c.  17. 
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even  possible,  for  the  bishops  to  be  present  at  all  bap 
tisms.  They,  therefore,  reserved  to  themselves  the  con 
firmation  of  the  baptism  and,  it  would  seem  also,  its  most 
precious  blessing,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  "  It  is  the 
custom,"  says  Jerome,  "  for  the  bishop  to  go  abroad  and, 
imposing  his  hands,  pray  for  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  those 
whom  presbyters  and  deacons  at  a  distance  have  already 
baptized  in  lesser  cities."'--  Decrees  of  councils  direct, 
that  persons  baptized  when  travelling  or  in  extreme  sick 
ness  should,  on  their  return  or  recovery,  be  brought  to  the 
bishop,  who  was  to  confirm  the  baptism  by  the  imposition 
of  hands.f  The  imposition  of  the  apostles'  hands  upon 
the  converts  of  Philip,  was  cited  as  the  authority  for  the 
service,  J  and  so,  "  confirmation  growing,"  as  the  Article 
of  the  Church  of  England  beautifully  and  accurately 
describes  it,  "  of  the  corrupt  following  of  the  apostles," 
became  a  separate  service,  and  eventually  another  sacra 
ment,  or  visible  sign  of  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
imparted.  § 

*  Jer.  advers.  Lucif.  cap.  4.  "  The  cause  of  severing  confirmation  from 
baptism  (for  most  commonly  they  went  together)  was  sometimes  in  the 
minister,  who,  being  of  inferior  degree,  might  baptize,  but  not  confirm." 
(Hooker,  Eccl.  Polity,  book  v.  §  66'.)  The  other  cause,  according  to  Hooker, 
arose  out  of  heretical  baptisms,  which  were  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
ministers  of  the  catholic  church.  Jerome  observes,  that  the  cause  of  this 
observance  is  not  any  absolute  impossibility  of  receiving  the  Holy  Ghost  by 
the  sacrament  of  baptism,  unless  a  bishop  add  after  it  the  imposition  of 
hands,  but  rather  a  certain  congruity  and  fitness  to  honour  prelacy  with  such 
pre-eminences,  because  the  safety  of  the  church  dependeth  upon  the  dignity 
of  her  chief  superiors  to  whom,  if  some  eminent  offices  of  power  above 
others  should  not  be  given,  there  would  be  in  the  church  as  many  schisms  as 
priests. 

+  Cone.  Elib.  Can.  xxx.  J  Cyprian  Epist.  73. 

§  It  is  remarkable,  that  priests  and  deacons,  and  even  laymen  and  women, 
were  deemed  competent  to  administer  the  greater  sacrament  of  baptism,  but 
only  bishops  could  bestow  the  lesser  grace  of  confirmation.  A  most  important 
part  of  this  sacrament  was  the  anointing,  the  sealing  of  the  forehead  with 
the  sacred  chrism,  which  could  only  be  consecrated  by  a  bishop,  although  at 
various  times  presumptuous  and  profane  presbyters  have  attempted  it,  so  that 
many  decrees  of  councils  have  been  necessary  to  prevent  the  use  of  the 
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The  next  sacrament  is  penance,  of  which  the  name  is 
a  corruption  of  the  penitentia  of  the  Vulgate,  where  it 
undoubtedy  means  repentance.  But,  how  should  repent 
ance  be  a  sign  or  sacrament  of  grace  ?  The  Catholics  dis 
tinguish  between  the  internal  virtue  or  contrition,  and  the 
external  sign  or  penance.  The  acts  of  penance,  especially 
the  auricular  confession,  were  thus  made  sacramental ;  but 
as  it  seemed  difficult  to  say  how  grace  could  be  conferred 
without  an  act  of  the  priest,  some  placed  the  sacrament 
in  the  absolution  of  the  penitent,  f  Thomas  Aquinas,  how 
ever,  had  the  singular  merit  of  reconciling  the  difference 
by  discovering,  through  his  extraordinary  penetration  and 
sagacity,  that  the  confession  or  contrition  of  the  penitent 
is  the  material,  and  the  absolution  of  the  priest  the  form 
of  the  sacrament ;  that  is,  the  confession  becomes  a  sacra 
ment,  when  the  priest  pronounces  the  absolution.  The 
grace  conferred  in  penance,  is  the  absolution  of  sins  com 
mitted  after  baptism.  This  doctrine,  although  it  had 
been  opposed  by  high  authorities  in  the  schools,  received 
the  solemn  sanction  of  the  council  of  Trent,  and  is  since 
that  time,  whatever  it  was  before,  most  surely  believed  by 
all  Eomanists  to  be  true,  catholic,  and  apostolic.  This 
sacrament  appears  without  the  name,  but  with  something 
worse,  in  the  order  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  in  the 
offices  of  the  English  church.  "  Here  shall  the  sick 
person  be  moved  to  make  a  special  confession  of  his 
sins,  if  he  feel  his  conscience  troubled  with  any  weighty 
matter.  After  which  confession,  the  priest  shall  absolve 
him,  (if  he  humbly  and  heartily  desire  it,)  after  this  sort : 
Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  left  power  to  his  church 
to  absolve  all  sinners  who  truly  repent  and  believe  in  him, 

counterfeit.  On  what  authority  this  part  of  confirmation  is  omitted  in  the 
sendee  of  the  English  church  I  know  not,  unless  it  be  the  act  of  the  first  of 
Elizabeth,  or  the  fourteenth  of  Charles  II.  The  English  parliament  has 
touched  the  carved  work  of  the  ancient  sanctuary  with  a  rough  hand.  The 
consecrated  oil  was  so  sacred  that,  according  to  St.  Basil,  no  unbaptized 
person  might  be  permitted  to  look  upon  it. 
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of  his  great  mercy  forgive  thee  thine  offences.  And  by  his 
^authority,  committed  to  me,  I  absolve  thee  from  all  thy 
sins,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen."  This  act  of  the  priest  is  cer 
tainly  an  outward  and  visible  sign,  and  the  absolution  of 
sin  is  certainly  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace ;  and  there 
fore,  in  contradiction  to  the  Article,  but  in  accordance  with 
the  Catechism,  as  confirmation  was  the  third,  we  are  war 
ranted  in  calling  absolution  or  penance,  the  fourth  sacra^ 


ment  _of  the  Church  of  England^  This  sacrament  of 
penance  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  dis 
cipline  of  the  penitents  in  the  ancient  church.  The  peni 
tents  of  the  early  ages  were  excommunicated  or  suspended 
persons,  who  were  preparing  for  their  restoration.  Their 
confession  was  not  auricular,  but  after  acts  of  humiliation 
in  the  porch  made  publicly  in  the  church,  into  the  midst 
of  which  they  were  conducted  by  the  bishop ;  they  were 
sometimes  continued  in  the  penitential  classes  for  years, 
and  as  their  confession  was  public,  so  was  their  absolu 
tion,  which  was  originally  and  properly  the  removal  of  the 
censure  of  the  church  and  readmission  to  its  communion, 
of  which  the  sacramental  sign  was  the  imposition  of  hands. 
The  penitential  canons  remain  to  contradict  the  council  of 
Trent.  Can  there  be  found,  in  the  first  three  or  four  cen 
turies,  a  single  instance  of  absolution  pronounced  upon 
any  person  who  had  not  been  previously  excommunicated 
or  suspended  from  the  eucharist?  "Our  censure,"  says 
Tertullian,  "  cometh  with  much  authority,  as  of  men  as 
sured  that  they  are  under  the  eye  of  God  ;  and  it  is  a  grave 
premonition  of  the  coming  judgment,  if  any  shall  have  so 
offended  as  to  be  put  out  of  the  participation  of  prayer, 
of  the  solemn  meeting,  and  of  all  holy  fellowship."* 

Orders  in  the  Article  of  the  Church  of  England  seems  to 
be  regarded,  not  as  a  sacrament,  but  as  a  state  of  life. 
This,  however,  and  the  same  remark  will  apply  to  matri- 

*  Apol.  i.  39.     See  Appendix  A. 
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mony,  is  not  a  fair  representation  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  Borne.  By  the  sacrament  of  orders  is  meant 
ordination,  not  so  much  the  state  of  the  priest  as  the  act  of 
conferringjhe  gift  or  grace  of  the  priesthood.  By  the  im 
position  of  episcopal  hands,  according  to  the  ancient  and 
the  Anglican  church,  or  by  the  delivery  of  the  sacred  ves 
sels,  as  the  chalice  of  wine  and  paten  of  bread,  according 
to  the  council  of  Florence,  (that  of  Trent  does  not  define 
the  matter  of  this  sacrament,)  the  power  is  communicated 
of  discharging  all  the  functions  of  the  sacerdotal  office.  A 
man  so  ordained  can  regenerate  in  baptism,  can  transub 
stantiate  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  eucharist,  can  absolve 
the  penitent,  and  holding  the  key  of  St.  Peter,  can  open 
and  no  man  shutteth,  and  shut  and  no  man  openeth  the 
gate  of  everlasting  life. 

Popish  authorities  agree  that  in  ordination  somejnde- 
lible  character  is  communicated  j  but_suptle  have  bee.n 
their  disputes  respecting  its  nature.  Something  is  imparted 
toconstitute  the  priest;  but  what  that  something  is,  the 
cjuifldity  of  the  character,  they  cannot  or  they  will  not  tell 
us.  It  is  not  piety ;  for  it  may  be  imparted  to  very  wicked 
men,  as  Catholics  assert^  and  some  Protestants  do  not, 
deny.  Being  unreiterable  it  adheres  with  a  tenacity  not 
tcTbe  dissolved  by  the  fiercest  flames  of  purgatory,  and  ever 
will  adhere  even  to  condemned  priests  in  hell.  Amidst 
the  endless  disputes  of  the  schoolmen  and  the  doctors  of 
the  church,  as  to  the  what  and  the  whereabouts,  the  sub 
stance  and  the  locality  of  the  indelible  character  of  the 
priesthood,  as  Dr.  Campbell  shrewdly  observes,  "The 
whole  of  what  they  agreed  in  amounts  to  this,  that  in  the 
unreiterable  sacraments,  as  they  call  them,  something, 
they  know  not  what,  is  imprinted  they  know  not  how,  on 
something  in  the  soul  of  the  recipient,  they  know  not 
where,  which  never  can  be  deleted."* 

*  As  the  Romish  doctrine  is,  that  the  grace  of  a  sacrament  is  not  conferred 
without  the  will  of  the  priest,  nor  upon  a  person  in  mortal  sin ;  and,  as  every 
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Let  us  now  hear  the  Church  of  England.  Is  there  not 
in  Eer  office  of  ordination  both  an  outward  and  visible  sign 
and  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace  ?  If  there  be,  is  not 
ordination  a  sacrament  according  to  her  own  definition  ? 
It  will  surely  not  be  said  that  the  visible  sign  is  not  or 
dained  of  Christ,  but  merely  a  matter  of  human  arrange 
ment,  and  therefore  not  sacramental.  Episcopalians  plead 
apostolic  authority  for  their  ordinations ;  and  if  they  did 
not,  it  is  too  much  to  assume  that  they  can  confer  the  Holy 
Ghost  without  the  authority  of  Christ.  Solemn  are  the 
words  of  the  bishop,  as  he  lays  his  hands  upon  the  candi 
date,  and  says,  "  Keceive  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  office  and 
work  of  a  priest  in  the  church  of  God,  now  committed 
unto  thee  by  the  imposition  of  our  hands.  Whose  sins 
thou  dost  forgive,  they  are  forgiven ;  and  whose  sins  thou 
dost  retain,  they  are  retained."  If  these  words  be  true,  if 
the  Holy  Ghost  be  conferred  by  the  imposition  of  epis 
copal  hands,  then  is  ordination  not  only  a  sacrament,  but 
as  the  council  of  Trent  makes  a  distinction,  a  great  sacra 
ment  ;  or  rather,  as  it  gives  validity  to  all  the  others,  the 
greatest  of  the  sacraments.  Allow  me,  however,  to  ask, 
with  the  earnestness  and  solemnity  which  the  subject  re 
quires,  the  many  evangelical  ministers  who  adorn  the  com 
munion  of  the  Church  of  England,  if  they  really  believe 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  power  of  absolution  are  con 
ferred  by  the  act  of  episcopal  ordination?  Allow  me  to 
entreat  them  to  consider  the  most  logical  conclusion,  but 
most  pernicious  doctrine,  that  evil  men,  "  if  lawfully  con 
secrated,"  do  minister  at  her  altars  by  "  Christ's  commis 
sion  and  authority."  4 

^Matrimony]  Although  Bomish  writers  often  ejxprejj^hein- 

person  is  in  mortal  sin  who  does  not  concur  in  all  the  anathemas  upon 
heretics,  in  ordination  a  bishop  maybe  so  wicked, or  a  priest  so  charitable,  as 
to  frustrate  the  grace.  On  that  no  improbable  supposition,  all  the  sacraments 
administered  by  such  a  priest,  except  baptism,  are  unavailing.  What  confi 
dence  is  there  in  such  a  priesthood  ?  Does  not  this  fact  endanger  the 
succession? 
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selves  obscurely,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  this 
sacrament  is  meant  not  so  much  the  state  of  matrimony  as 
the  act" of  solemnizing  it.  not_so  much  the  nninn  of  the^ 
parties  as  the  blessing  of  the  priest  upon  that  union.  It 
may  appear  to  a  superficial  observe^  extraordinary,  that  the 
church  which  prohibitsjthe  marriage  of  her  clergy,  ascribes 
peculiar  sanctity  to  perpetual  virginity,  and  allows  matri 
mony  only  as  an  indulgence  to  the  infirmities  of  human 
nature,  should  regard  as  a  sacrament  the  act  hy  whinh 
persons  are  sanctioned  in  their  descent  from  the  purer 
state  to  one  less  honourable  in  the  church  and  less  accept 
able  to  God.  Yet,  upon  this  point,  the  Church  of  Eome 
isvery  particular,  and  the  council  of  Trent  pronounces 
the  anathema  upon  all  who  deny  that  marriage  is  one  of 
the  sacraments.*  The  inconsistency,  however,  may  be 
explained  by  considering  the  nature  of  the  gmnq  snpjjosed 
to  be  conferred  in  the  act  of  solemnizing  marriage.  The 
marriage  state  itself^  per  se,  according;  to  the  Bomish  doc 
trine,  is  polluted,  although  permitted  to  prevent  greater 
evils.  By  the  sacrament  of  marriage  the  grace  conferred 
so  purifies  the  carnal  state  that  the  sin  is  not  imputed  ; 
whereas  the  parties,  without  this  grace,  would  be  living 
together  in  mortal  sin.  At  a  very  early  period,  certainly 
in  the  second  century,  the  bishops  and  priests  claimed  the 
right  of  approving,  ratifying,  and  blessing  the  marriages  of 
Christians.  Ignatius,  in  his  epistle  to  Polycarp,  if  indeed 
that  blessed  martyr  wrote  the  passages  which  are  so  re 
markable  for  their  fulsome  glorification  of  bishops,  and  not 
very  appropriate  to  an  humble  member  of  that  order,  ex 
actly  expresses  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  a  later  age.  "  If 
any  man  can  abide  in  chastity,  let  him  abide  without  boast 
ing  ;  if  he  boast,  he  is  ruined.  It  becomes  both  men  and 
women  on  their  marriage  to  form  their  union  with  the  con- 

*  "  Si  quis  dixerit  matriraonium  non  esse  vere  ac  proprie  unuin  ex  septem 
legis  Evangelicae  Sacramentis,  a  Christo  Domino  institutum,  neque  gratiam 
conferre,  anathema  sit."  Concil.  Trident.  Sess.  24.  Can.  1, 
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sent  of  the  bishop,  that  so  their  marriage  may  be  according 
to  God,  and  not  according  to  concupiscence."-  Tertullian, 
in  the  warmth  of  his  ardent  soul,  is  at  a  loss  for  words  to 
celebrate  the  "  bliss  of  that  marriage  which  the  church 
binds,  and  the  oblation  confirms,  and  the  benediction  seals, 
and  the  angels  report,  and  the  Father  ratifies. "f  Clement 
of  Alexandria  and  later  writers  represent  the  presbytttr  as 
blessing  the  marriage  ,|  which,  according  to  the  epistle  of 
Ignatius,  is  the ^prerogative  of  the  bisJiop.__ 
I  The  assertion  of  some  of  the  English  clergy,  that  mar- 

!  riage  without  a  religious  ceremony  is  an  unauthorised  and 
sinful  cohabitation,  evidently  implies  the  popish  notion  of 
a  sacrament,  in  imparting  by  their  benediction  the  grace 
of  purifying  the  union  of  the  parties  from  the  sin  which 
would  otherwise  attach  to  it.  The__cpuncil :_of  Trent  says 
that  Christ  instituted  marriage  ;  but  how  or  where  wo  ;;re 
not  informed.  Was  the  Jewish  marriage  at  Cana  a  sacra 
ment  ?  or  if  it  was  not,  did  our  Lord  by  his  presence  sanc- 

i  tion  a  sinful  cohabitation  ?  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  married 
persons  where  only  one  of  the  parties  being  Christian  the 
sacrament  of  marriage,  even  if  at  that  time  there  was  any 
Christian  ceremony,  could  not  have  been  observed,  says, 
"  the  unbelieving  wife  is  sanctified  by  the  husband,  and  the 
unbelieving  husband  is  sanctified  by  the  wife."  The  mar 
riage  was  pure,  and  the  parties  to  each  other  were  sanc 
tified,  and  the  children  were  holy,  without  any  sacrament 
or  blessing  of  a  Christian  priest.  Besides,  were  all  the 

l  husbands  and  wives  of  the  apostolic  converts  re-married 

I  according  to  the  sacrament,  or  were  they  all,  in  continuing 
to  live  together,  living  in  mortal  sin?  The  reply  of  Ca 
tholic  casuists  is,  that  the  marriage  of  heathens  becomes 
sacramental  on  the  parties  becoming  J3hristians.p~ 

In  these  remarks  I  have  probably  constructed  the  most 
respectable  theory  which  can  be  devised  to  reconcile  con- 

*  Epist.  ad  Poly.  c.  v.  +  Ad  Ux.  II.  c.  viii. 

J  Psedag.  iii.  11. 
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flicting  statements  of  Catholic  authorities  on  the  sacra 
ment  of  marriage.  I  am  aware  that  they  often  speak  of 
the  state  of  marriage  as  a  sacrament ;  but  as  according  to 
their  doctrine  every  sacrament  causes  grace,  the  marriage 
service  performed  by  the  priest,  and  not  the  marriage 
state,  causing  the  grace,  must  be  regarded  as  the  sacra 
ment.  There  is  also  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  grace  conferred.  I  have  stated  what  appears 
to  me  the  most  reasonable  and  consistent  view  of  the 
Catholic  doctrine.  Some  Romanists  assert,  that  the 
grace  conferred  is  the  mutual  love  of  the  husband  and 
wife ;  and  Bellarmine  says,*  "  It  causes  such  a  love  be 
tween  a  man  and  his  wife,  as  there  is  between  Christ  and 
his  church ;  "  but  although  sustained  by  so  high  an  au 
thority,  I  do  not  like  to  attribute  such  gross  and  palpable 
absurdities  even  to  Romanists.  On  the  subject  of  mar 
riage,  the  canonists,  and  as  Stillingfleet  has  shown,  the 
schoolmen,  even  the  greatest  of  them,  Thomas  Aquinas 
and  Scotus,  were  not  orthodox  according  to  the  decrees 
of  the  council  of  Trent. 

[Extreme  Unctiov^is  the  last  of  the  Romish  sacraments, 
and  frequently  called  the  sacrament  of  the  dying!  The 
patient  in  his  last  moments,  when  life  is  utterly  ^hopeless, 
is  anointed  with  oil,  by  which  act  grace  is  said  to  ^be  con 
ferred  in  order  to  destroy  the  last  relics  of  corruption, 
and  to  defend  him  amidst  the  perils  of  "  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death."  That  there  is  no  scriptural  authority 
for  this  ceremony,  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  who  can 
read  the  Bible.  To  cite  the  words  of  St.  James,  "  Is  any 
sick  among  you  ?  let  him  call  for  the  elders  of  the  church, 
and  let  them  pray  over  him,  anointing  him  with  oil  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord ;  and  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save 
the  sick,  and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up,"  is  to  cite  a 
passage  totally  irrelevant.  That  anointing  was  intended 
for  the  recovery  of  the  patient,  whereas  the  Romish  unc- 
*  De  c  acrarn.  lib.  i.  c.  •">. 
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tion  is  administered  only  when  recovery  is  hopeless. 
That  was  medicinal  and  salutary  for  the  body ;  this  is 
beneficial  only  to  the  departing  spirit.  After  that  anoint 
ing  the  Lord  raised  up  the  sick;  after  extreme  unction 
the  patient  should  taste  no  more  food,  but  calmly  await 
inevitable  dissolution.  According  to  the  Rabbins,*  it  was 
usual  with  the  Jews  to  anoint  the  sick  with  oil ;  and  it 
would,  therefore,  appear,  that  the  apostles  of  our  Lord 
and  the  elders  of  the  church  followed  the  ordinary  medical 
practice  ;  but  instead  of  the  charms  and  incantations 
which  the  Jews  were  wont  to  repeat,  the  Christian  elders 
poured  forth  their  prayers  to  God  for  the  recovery  of  the 
patient.f  So  in  the  early  ecclesiastical  records  we  read 
of  the  anointing  of  sick  persons,  but  evidently  with  a 
view  to  their  recovery  by  medicinal  or  by  miraculous 
power ;  as,  according  to  Tertullian,  a  Christian,  named 
Proculus,  healed  the  emperor  Severus  by  anointing  him 
with  oil.J  Although  anointings  on  various  occasions  were 
frequen^among^  the  eaijy^Christians,  as  in  baptism  and 
confirmation,  yet^of  extreme^un^tJ^nT^sacYamentjbr  the 
dying,  the  first  ages  of  the  church  knew  nothing  whatever. 
Tlie~terms^applied  to  the  eucharist,  as  the  last  and  most 
necessary  viaticum, §  together  with  the  fact  that  it  was 
given  in  the  last  moments  without  any  anointing,  would 
show  that  extreme  unction  was  not  the  sacrament  of  the 
dying.||  Here,  also,  the  canonists  were  at  variance  with 
the  theologians,  as  they  maintained  that  unction  was  not 
a  sacrament,  and  generally  held  that  it  was  to  be  admin 
istered  on  various  occasions,  and  not  to  the  dying.  The 
council  of  Trent,  having  pronounced  with  its  accustomed 

V 

*  See  Lightfoot's  Exercit.  on  Matt.  vi.  17. 

t  Commentators  as  late  as  Theophylact  and  (Ecumenius  understand  the 
apostle  James  to  refer  to  the  medical  anointing  mentioned  in  Mark  vi.  13  : 
"  And  they  cast  out  many  devils,  and  anointed  with  oil  many  that  -were  sick, 
and  healed  them." 

t  Ad  Scapulam,  cap.  iv.  §  See  Appendix  B. 

Eusebius  Hist.  Ecc.  1.  vi.  c.  44 
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solemnity  its  anathema  upon  all  who  maintained  such 
opinions,  settled  the  controversy.  Such  were  the  ana 
themas  of  the  (Ecumenical  Sacrosanct  Council  upon  the 
subject  of  the  seven  sacraments,  that  as  they_  rolled 
through  the  long  aisles  of  the  magnificent  cathedra!1j'rom 
the  uiiaiiimous  concurrence  of  the  voices_o£Jegates  _and 
cardinals,  bishops  and  doctors*  divines  and  lawyers,  they 
were  enou^pij:p_jmake  the  bones  of  their  own  canonists 
to  start  in  their  tombs,  the  spirits  of  doctors,  seraphical, 
angelical,  and  irrefragable^  to  turn  pale  with  terror^  and 
the  books  of  decretals^and^digests  Jc^Jeel  the  brand  jxf^ 
heresy  upon  ever^  folio  of  their  venerable  parchments._ 

From  what  has  been  said  it  appears  that  of  the  seven 
"sacraments   of  the   Eornanists,  the   English   church,  al 
though  restricting  the  name  to  two  of  them,  virtually  re 
tains  five,  not  regarding  matrimony  as  a  sacrament,  anc 
repudiating  extreme  unction.     According  to  her  own  for 
mularies   she  is  in  possession  of  five  symbols,  by  which 
grace  is  not  only  exhibited  but  communicated, — the  grace 
of  regeneration  in  baptism,  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghos 
in  confirmation,  the  grace  of  communion  with  Christ  in 
the  eucharist,  the   grace  of  absolution   in   penance,  the 
grace  of  administering  God's   sacraments  in  ordination 
and  if  the  grace  of  purifying  the  marriage  union  is  im 
parted,  by  the  service  of  matrimony,  as  some  clergymen 
assert,  on  their  principles  we  must  add  the  sacrament  o 
marriage  to  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  inward  and 
spiritual  grace,  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England.     By 
only  one  sacrament,  or  at  worst^two^  is   Canterbury  in-/ 
ferior  to  Home.   [ 

I  need  scarcely  mention  what  a  certain  class  of  divines 
call  the  sacrament  of  unity,  which,  it  is  affirmed,  belonged 
to  the  Catholic  church  before  its  divisions  in  its  oneness 
of  creed  around  its  centre  of  unity,  but  which  has  been 
lost  in  the  dissension  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches, 
and  in  the  great  schism  of  the  sixteenth  century,  produc- 
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ing,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Tridentine  doctrine,  on  the 
other,  the  Reformation.  This  sacrament,  allowing  the 
impropriety  of  the  name  to  pass  without  remark,  is,  we 
believe,  a  pure  fiction  ;  hut  fiction  as  it  is,  we  cannot  re 
frain  from  expressing  our  surprise  that  Tractarian  writers 
should  acknowledge  it  to  have  vanished,  as  in  so  doing 
they  admit  the  loss  of  the  infallible  testimony  of  the  uni 
versal  church,  that  is,  of  the  infallible  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  contradiction  to  the  promise  of  God,  as 
they  interpret  it,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  should  ever  abide 
with  the  church.  When  they  now  exclaim,  ex  cathedra, 
"  hear  the  church,"  they  call  up  learning  and  royalty  to 
listen  to  a  church,  which  by  their  own  confession  has  lost 
its  sacrament  of  unity,  and  therefore  is  as  sounding  brass 
and  a  tinkling  cymbal,  and  must  remain  so,  until  by  union 
it  recovers  its  original  catholic  and  infallible  authority. 
The  unity  of  doctrine  pervading  the  Catholic  church  is 
supposed  to  have  been,  before  the  occurrence  of  the  great 
schism,  sacramentally  exhibited  by  a  visible  and  acknow 
ledged  head,  as  the  centre  of  all  bishops,  presbyters,  and 
deacons.  On  the  top-stone  of  that  temple  whose  founda 
tion  is  Christ  and  the  apostles  was  raised  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter,  and  his  successors  for  the  time  being  holding  the 
keys,  emblem  of  the  unity ;  but  whether  that  loftiest 
pinnacle  of  the  universal  church,  enclosing  Christendom 
within  its  walls,  rose  at  Home  or  at  Constantinople,  at 
Jerusalem  or  at  Antioch,  Tractarians  have  not  ventured 
to  speak  with  confidence.  Nor  is  the  inquiry  now  of 
much  importance,  as  they  admit  the  chair  has  fallen  by 
reason  of  the  rending  of  the  temple  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom. 

But  if  this  infallible  guidance  has  been  lost  in  the 
disputes  of  the  Reformation,  why  might  it  not  have 
been  lost  in  the  fierce  contentions  of  the  ancient  church 
on  the  keeping  of  Easter,  the  baptism  of  heretics,  the 
homoousion  confession,  the  iconoclastic  feuds,  and  I  know 
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not  how  many  other  disputes,  which  inflamed  the  Christian 
community  and  divided  churches  and  bishops  who,  we  are 
told,  possessed  in  common,  though  not  individually,  the 
teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit?  Yet  amidst  so  much  con 
tention  the  universal  church,  according  to  the  Tractarians, 
did  not  lose  her  sacramental  unity  until  the  great  schism 
of  the  Latins  and  Greeks,  or  the  greater  of  the  Romanists 
and  the  reformed.  Of  what  value  to  us  would  be  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
apostles  disagreed  upon  various  important  subjects?  Of 
what  authority  is  tradition,  if  the  traditors  while  living 
were  engaged  in  angry  and  interminable  disputes, 
arising  out  of  their  common  faith  ?  Roman  Catholics 
maintain  with  more  consistency  that  uniformity  still 
exists,  the  ever-living  and  glorious  truth  of  their  church, 
flowing  in  an  undivided  and  perennial  stream,  clear  as 
crystal,  around  its  immediate  centre  of  unity,  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter,  placed  on  a  rock  and  not  on  a  ruin,  and 
abundantly  supplying  with  its  pure  and  incorruptible 
water  of  life  the  one  peaceful,  harmonious,  undivided, 
catholic  church  of  God,  having  one  faith,  one  Lord,  one 
baptism,  of  which  all  schismatics  and  heretics  are  unhap 
pily  bereaved. 

Nor  have  I  noticed  the  sacrament  of  the  catechumens, 
as  it  was  sometimes  called  by  the  ancients.  This,  several 
Romanists  suppose  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  bread  from 
the  oblations  of  the  faithful,  distributed  at  the  feast  of  the 
resurrection  among  the  catechumens.  It  seems,  however, 
to  be  established  by  Bingham  in  his  Antiquities,  that  this 
sacrament  was  the  small  quantity  of  salt  given  to  the  cate 
chumens  as  the  emblem  of  purity  and  incorruption,  the 
only  sacrament  which  was  allowed  to  them,  even  at  the 
celebration  of  the  great  festival  of  Easter.* 

*  Cornell.  Carthag.  III.  Can.  5.  Plaeuit  ut  per  solemnissirnos  Paschales 
dies,  Sacraraentum  Catechumenis  non  detur,  nisi  solitum  sal;  quia  si  Fideles 
per  illos  dies  sacramenta  non  mutant,  non  catechumenis  oportct  mutari.  . 
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Besides  these  several  observances,  which  by  different 
persons  have  been  called  sacraments,  there  is  a  service  of 
a  sacramental  character  observed  at  the  present  time  by 
many  of  our  Christian  brethren,  on  which  a  few  remarks 
may  be  expected.  I  mean  the  agapae  or  love-feasts  of  the 
Moravians,  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  some  other  reli 
gious  communities. 

That  there  are  traces  of  the  agapse  in  the  apostolic  age 
we  readily  admit,  and  if  they  were  not  symbolic  observances, 
we  are  bound  to  inquire  what  purposes  they  were  intended 
to  accomplish.  We  believe  that  they  were  what  they  were 
called,  really  and  properly,  not  emblematically,  feasts  of 
charity,  feasts  for  the  relief  and  comfort  of  the  poor,  the 
travellers,  and  the  itinerant  preachers  of  the  Gospel.  The 
rich,  as  we  believe,  provided  on  the  Lord's  day,  not  lux 
urious  entertainments,  but  plentiful  and  agreeable  refresh 
ments  ;  not  certainly  bread  and  water  as  in  modern  times, 
when  love  seems  growing  parsimonious,  but  a  friendly 
and  hospitable  table  at  which  all  were  welcome,  the 
brother  of  low  degree  rejoicing  in  that  he  was  exalted, 
and  the  rich  in  that  he  was  made  low.  The  object  seems 
to  have  been  to  provide  the  poor  at  the  weekly  feast  of  the 
resurrection  with  a  more  cheerful  meal  than  their  ordinary 
circumstances  would  allow,  and  to  afford  to  members  of 
the  church  coming  to  worship  from  a  distance,  and 
strangers  or  messengers  from  other  churches  sojourning 
in  the  place,  the  comfort  of  hospitable  and  friendly  enter 
tainment.  The  feasts  were  not  emblems  but  acts,  not 
professions  but  proofs  of  charity.  They  were,  indeed, 
liable  to  abuse,  on  the  one  hand,  among  those  of  a  sen 
sual  disposition  by  affording  opportunities  of  intemper 
ate  indulgence  ;  on  the  other,  under  the  influence  of 
an  ascetic  temperament  in  becoming  mere  formalities, 
the  cold  shadow  of  a  feast  without  its  social  enjoyment. 
So  abused  they  have  given  place  to  exercises  of  charity 
more  appropriate  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  succeed- 
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ing  ages.  Let  us,  however,  notice  the  evidence,  which  if 
not  absolutely  conclusive,  is  highly  favourable  to  this 
opinion. 

In  reading  the  gospels,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  how 
frequently  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  invited  their 
friends  and  neighbours  to  large  and  liberal  entertain 
ments,  for  the  most  part,  if  not  always,  on  the  evening 
which  closed  the  sabbath.  How  many  of  the  parables 
and  illustrations  of  our  Lord  are  derived  from  the  guest- 
chamber!  The  Saviour,  instead  of  utterly  condemning 
these  festivals,  which  he  occasionally  sanctioned  by  his 
presence,  commanded  his  followers  to  make  them  feasts 
of  charity,  entertainments  for  the  poor  and  afflicted, 
offices  of  mercy,  not  occasions  of  luxury  and  dissipa 
tion.  On  the  sabbath,  at  an  entertainment  of  one  of  the 
chief  Pharisees  which  must  have  been  numerously  at 
tended,  for  he  marked  how  those  who  were  bidden  chose 
out  the  chief  rooms,  Jesus  said  to  him  that  bade  him, 
"  When  thou  makest  a  feast,  call  the  poor,  the  maimed, 
the  lame,  and  the  blind."  This  being  on  the  evening  of 
the  sabbath,  our  Lord  evidently  recommended  that  in 
stead  of  the  costly  and  luxurious  festivals,  which  ill  be 
came  the  sacred  association  of  so  holy  a  day,  his  disciples 
should  provide  feasts  of  charity  and  friendship  for  the  poor, 
by  which,  in  the  liberal  and  generous  spirit  of  their 
religion,  they  might  appropriately  close  the  solemnities 
of  the  sabbath,  as  the  religious  feasts  of  the  Jews  were 
ordered  to  be  celebrated,  with  the  generous  intention  of 
diffusing  cheerfulness  in  their  families  and  among  the 
indigent.  "  And  thou  shalt  rejoice  in  thy  feast,  thou,  and 
thy  son,  and  thy  daughter,  and  thy  man-servant,  and  thy 
maid-servant,  and  the  Levite,  and  the  stranger  that  is 
within  thy  gates."  Such  was  the  institute  of  Moses  ;  and 
shall  a  Christian  church  celebrate  the  propitious  and 
glorious  festival  of  the  resurrection,  while  her  poor  are 
distressed  with  the  cravings  of  hunger,  and  their  sorrow- 
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ful  thoughts  and  anxious  looks  ill  accord  with  the  loud 
and  joyful  hallelujahs  of  the  great  triumphant  commemo 
ration  in  which  the  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together,  for 
,the  Lord  is  maker  of  them  all  ? 

The  digression  would  be  too  wide  from  our  immediate 
subject,  were  I  to  notice  the  various  circumstantials  and 
forms,  which  were  transferred  from  the  service  of  the  syna 
gogue  to  the  offices  of  the  primitive  church.  Having  in  a 
note  adverted  to  this  subject,*  I  must  here  be  content  with 
observing  that  the  apostles  would  naturally,  if  not  of  neces 
sity,  retain  the  modes  of  worship  to  which  the  people  had 
been  accustomed,  unless  those  modes  were  changed  by  the 
express  authority  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  well  known 
tliaiiKmses_ofJiospitality,  places  of  sabbath  entertainment 
for  the  poor  and  for  strangers  attending  their  worship, 
were,  at  least  frequently,  if  not  usually,  attached  to  the 
synagogues! According  to  Maimonides,f  "  the  hallowing 
of  the  sabbath"  (he  is  speaking  of  the  ceremony  of  an 
nouncing  the  sabbath)  "  may  not  be  used,  but  only  in  the 
place  where  they  eat.  Why  then  do  they  use  the  hallowing 
word  in  the  synagogue  ?  because  of  travellers  that  do  eat 
and  drink  there."  The  gloss  upon  this  passage  is,  "they 
did  not  eat  in  their  synagogues  at  all,  but  in  a  house  near 
the  synagogue ;  and  there  they  sat  to  hear  the  hallowing 
of  the  sabbath/'  It  appears,  then,  that  these  houses  were 
hallowed  every  sabbath,  because  they  were  opened  on  that 
day  for  the  hospitable  entertainment  of  strangers.  When 

ul  visited  Corinth,  he  reasoned  in  the  synagogue  every 
sabbath,  "and  entered  into  a  certain  man's  house,  named 
Justus,  one  that  worshipped  God,"  (was  a  proselyte  to 
fudaism,)  ichose  house  joined  hard  to  the  synagogue  "\  Paul, 

stranger  in  Corinth,  which  city  he  had  never  before 
•isited,  went,  before  a  single  convert  was  made,  to  the  house 
attached  to  the  synagogue,  according  to  the  Jewish  autho- 

See  Appendix  C.  +  Lightfoot's  Works,  by  Pitman,  vol.  iii.  p.  274. 

1  Acts  xviii.  7. 
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rities,  the  proper  place  for  the  hospitable  reception  of 
strangers.  The  house  of  Justus  may  denote  the  house 
of  the  synagogue  kept  by  that  proselyte,  whose  duty  in 
that  situation  would  have  been  to  entertain  strangers.  ^ 

But  was  this  hospitable  provision  to  be  found  in  the 
church  of  Christ,  as  well  as  in  the  synagogue  of  the 
Jews  ?  Did  Christian  societies,  in  this  graceful  and  re 
ligious  manner,  show  that  in  their  separation  from  the 
synagogue  they  were  not  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers  ? 
Was  there  a  feast,  a  cheerful  though  temperate  meal,  pro 
vided  on  the  Lord's  day,  for  strangers  and  the  poor,  in 
the  spirit  of  our  Lord's  commendation  of  a  sabbath 
entertainment?  And  was  this  meal  the  Agape  of  the 
primitive  church?  We  think  it  was. 

"  Gaius  mine  host,  and  of  the  whole  church,  saluteth 
you."*  These  words  seem  to  imply  an  entertainment,  not 
of  the  members  separately,  but  of  the  church  collectively ; 
and  to  intimate  that  Gaius  had  supplied  the  entertain 
ment  at  his  own  expense.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
he  did  so  regularly,  as  often  as  the  church  kept  the  feast, 
but  he  did  so  with  sufficient  frequency  to  obtain  the  name 
of  the  host  of  the  whole  church.  Lightfootf  thinks  he 
was  an  officer  of  the  church,  whose  duty  it  was  to  pro 
vide  the  public  entertainment  from  the  common  fund ; 
but  the  expression  seems  more  naturally  to  refer  to  an 
act  of  personal  liberality.  With  this  description  of  Gaius, 
the  third  epistle  of  John  coincides  in  so  remarkable  a 
manner,  that  we  conclude  the  Gaius  to  whom  it  was  ad 
dressed  was  the  same  person.  "  Beloved,"  says  the 
apostle,  "  thou  doest  faithfully,  whatsoever  thou  doest  to 
the  brethren,  and  to  strangers ;  which  have  borne  witness 
of  thy  charity,"  thy  0707777,  "  before  the  church  :  whom  • 
if  thou  bring  forward  on  their  journey  after  a  godly  sort, 
thou  shalt  do  well."  These  strangers  were  evidently 
travelling  preachers,  dependent  for  support  upon  the 

*  Romans  xvi.  23.  t  Works,  iii.  275. 

X. 
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bounty  of  the  opulent,  "  because  that  for  his  name's  sake 
they  went  forth,  taking  nothing  of  the  Gentiles."  Can 
we  then  doubt  that  the  charity,  the  agape  of  Gaius,  was 
the  feast  of  charity,  the  hospitable  entertainment  of  the 
brethren,  and  of  Christian  sojourners?  St.  Jude,  in  ex 
press  terms,  refers  to  the  feasts  of  charity,  in  which  false 
teachers  had  insinuated  themselves  and  feasted  intem- 
perately.  "  These  are  spots  in  your  feasts  of  charity, 
when  they  feast  with  you,  feeding  themselves  without 
fear  " — without  moderation.*  It  is  here  manifest  that 
the  feast  of  charity  was  a  liberal  entertainment,  which 
these  itinerant  preachers,  wandering  stars,  abused  to  in 
temperance.  Had  they  been  services  of  religion,  rather 
than  festivals  of  charity,  they  could  not  have  been  per 
verted  to  the  unrestrained  gratification  of  the  appetite. 
(Ecumenius,  commenting  on  this  passage,  says,  "  There 
were  still  at  that  time  tables  in  the  churches,  as  Paul  says 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  which  they  called 
'  agapse. '  "  In  the  parallel  passage  in  the  Second  Epistle  of 
Peter,  we  read,  "  Spots  they  are  and  blemishes,  sporting 
themselves  (rather,  living  luxuriously,  cvTpvty&vTes)  in  their 
own  deceivings,  while  they  feast  with  you."f  Here  is 
evidently  the  reference  to  the  same  intemperate  and  luxu 
rious  indulgence  of  which  these  false  teachers  were  guilty 
at  the  feasts  of  the  church,  but  one  can  hardly  help  sus 
pecting  that  instead  of  an-cmuf,  their  deceivings,  the 
word  must  originally  have  been  dyaTrais,  by  the  change 
of  a  single  stroke,  luxuriously  feeding  at  your  love-feasts, 
while  they  feast  with  you.J  And  when  we  find  that  this 
is  actually  the  reading  of  the  Vatican  MS.,  of  both  the 
Syrian  versions,  of  the  Arabic,  the  Vulgate,  of  the 
Alexandrian  MS.,  by  a  correction,  and  some  other  autho- 

*  Jude  12.  +  2  Peter  ii.  13. 

J  The  difference  in  the  uncial  manuscripts  is  only  in  the  transposition  of 
a  single  stroke,  'AITATAIS  for  ' 
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rities ;  *  we  can  have  little  doubt  of  its  being  the  genuine 
text.  Probably,  the  meaning  of  the  apostle,  when  speak 
ing  of  a  woman  "  well  reported  of  for  good  works,"  to  be 
received  among  the  widows,  he  says,  "  if  she  have  hospit 
ably  entertained  strangers,  if  she  have  washed  the  saints' 
feet,"  may  be  best  explained  by  a  reference  to  these  feasts; 
if  she  have  been  attentive  and  generous  in  providing  for 
strangers  and  the  saints  at  the  feasts  of  charity ;  for  ac 
cording  to  the  customs  of  the  East,  in  no  other  way  could 
a  woman  so  act  towards  strangers  without  bringing  a 
scandal  upon  her  character. 

Having  gained  from  Scripture  so  much  information 
respecting  the  agapse,  let  us  turn  to  the  eleventh  chapter 
of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  on  which  I  must 
speak  with  some  hesitation.  The  apostle  evidently  re 
fers  to  improper  practices  which  had  arisen  from  some 
meal  or  festival,  and  which  were  confined  to  only  a  part 
of  the  Corinthian  church.  "  One  is  hungry,  and  another 
has  drunk  too  much."  Was  this  an  abuse  of  the  Lord's 
supper  itself?  or  was  it  an  abuse  of  the  feast  of  charity, 
celebrated  in  Corinth  immediately  before  the  Lord's  sup 
per?  Some  contend  that  it  was  an  abuse  of  the  Lord's 
supper.  They  suppose,  that  many  of  the  Corinthians 
converted  the  Lord's  supper  into  a  luxurious  entertain 
ment,  for  which  the  rich  brought  their  own  provision, 
after  the  manner  of  the  common  feasts  of  the  Greeks, 
and  refused  to  impart  to  their  poor  brethren.  Hence  says 
the  apostle  to  those  who  fared  sumptuously,  "  Have_ye 
not  houses  to  eat  and  to  drinkjn_?_  or  despise  ye  the 
church  of  God,  and  put  to  shame  those  who  have  no 
thing?"  Lightfoot  and  others  suppose,  that  the  Jewish 
converts  retained  a  strong  prejudice  in  favour  of  a  paschal 
feast  as  part  of  the  Lord's  supper,  and  that  the  Jewish 

*  A  *  *  (correctio  librarii  ipsius)  B.  Syr.  AIT.  (^Eth.)  Syr.  p.  in  m.  Vulg. 
Ephr.  Auct.  de  sing.  cler.    Griesbach's  note. 
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party  drank  cups  of  wine,  as  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  do  at  the  passover  ;  but  surely  the  Jews  could  have  no 
prejudice  in  favour  of  a  paschal  service  at  any  other  time 
than  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month.  A  weekly 
passover,  a  paschal  feast  without  the  paschal  lamb,  would 
have  been  rather  in  direct  opposition  to  their  prejudices 
than  in  accordance  writh  them.  As  well  might  it  be  sup 
posed  that  Romanists,  on  becoming  Protestants,  would 
be  so  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  ostentatious  rites  of 
their  church  in  the  celebration  of  Easter,  as  to  observe 
them  every  Sunday  in  the  year.  The  ancient  commen 
tators,  on  the  contrary,  as  Clirysostom,*  and  Theophylact,f 
think  that  the  disorders  specified  arose  out  of  the  feast 
of  charity,  immediately  following  the  eucharist.  The 
abuse,  however,  seems  to  have  preceded  the  Lord's  sup 
per,  —  "  When  ye  come  together  into  one  place,  this  is  not 
to  eat  the  Lord's  supper,  for  in  eating  every  one  taketh 
before  of  his  own  supper  :  and  one  is  hungry,  and  an 
other  is  drunken."  It  appears  to  me  that  the  feast  of 
charity  preceded  the  Lord's  supper  in  the  Corinthian 
church,  to  which  Chrysostom  might  not  have  adverted,  as 
in  his  time  the  eucharist  was  celebrated  early  in  the 
morning.  The  agape,  however,  had  lost  its  appropriate 
character  in  their  assembly,  and  had  become  an  occasion 
of  displaying  the  profusion  of  the  wealthier  members, 
who  admitted  only  their  own  friends  to  participate  in 
their  sumptuous  entertainment  ;  hence  while  they  feasted, 
others,  and  especially  the  poor,  were  hungry.  On  coming 
together  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  supper,  they  were  so  un 
fitted  by  their  conduct  at  the  preceding  feast  as  to  eat 


*  Tore  ore  TGIUTCI  e^pa^ev  o  uTroffToAor  —  xrj?  avvusewv  uirapTiffBtiffnv  Mera  TI/V 
TMV  juuo-rrjp/tau  Koiviaviav,  ewi  KOIVIJV  jriivrey  Tjeo-av  ei/toxiuv,  TU>V  p.fcv  n\ovrovvrtav 
QepvvTdJV  TO.  e3e<r/iaTa,  rOav  3e  ^cvo^vutv  Kal  ou5i*v  e%6i/Twv  vtrep  aurwv  Ka\ovp.tvav, 
Kai  Kom;  fl-avTSv  ecriwpiei/ceji/.  'A\A'  vcrrepov  n.ai  rovro  BtapSdpr]  TO  ec^t'or.  —  Iu  1  Cor. 

Homil.  xxvii.  initio. 

t  'Ev  K.opiv9<f  Kara  vivas  pnrar  n/i^Paf>  eopriovs  tffwr,  KOIVIJ  eutaxovvro  ^.e'ct  TO 
p.eTuXa/3eiv  TCOJ/  juyo-njptW,  K.T.\.  —  In  ]  Ccr.  si.  17, 
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and  drink  unworthily,  and  the  apostle  would  not  allow 
the  service  to  be  regarded  as  the  Lord's  supper  ;  "  When  ye 
come  together  into  one  place,  this  is  not  to  eat  the  Lord's 
supper."* 

The  agapse  were  for  a  considerable  time  retained  in  the 
Christian  church.  In  the  opinion  of  Ignatius,  they  ought 
not  to  be  celebrated  without  the  authority  of  the  bishop. 
"  It  is  not  lawful,"  he  says,  "  without  the  bishop  either 
to  baptize  or  to  observe  the  agape.  "f  Tertullian,  in  his 
Apology,  says,  "  Our  supper,  by  its  name,  declares  its  na 
ture.  It  is  called  agape,  the  Greek  word  for  love  :  —  there 
we  refresh  the  poor.  —  We  do  not  sit  down  until  prayer  is 
presented  to  God.  As  much  is  eaten  as  is  sufficient  to 
satisfy  hunger,  as  much  is  drunk  as  is  consistent  with 
temperance."!  Jerome  says,  that  "  some  proud  women 
make  proclamation  when  they  invite  people  to  a  love- 
feast."!  Augustine  says,  "  Our  love-feasts  feed  the  poor."|| 

*  This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  very  similar  abuse  described  by  Socrates, 
as  existing  among  some  of  the  Egyptian  Christians,  who  were  accustomed 
to  observe  the  Lord's  supper  after  a  sumptuous  feast,  in  the  evening 
of  the  sabbath.  "After  they  have  feasted,  and  are  loaded  with  all  sorts  of 
meats,  in  the  evening  offering  the  oblation  they  partake  of  the  mysteries." 

Ai'/uTTTJot  6e  feirovey  6'vre?  'AXefavSpetov,  Kal   01  TI;V  0n/3at'3a  oi/coDi/rer,   fv 


I^Lb-u  7«p  TO  evtuxtitinvat,  /cat  •Kavroitov  e<3eo>taTcoi/  e/Ji<popt}07ivat  irepi  eairfpav  irpotT- 
tpepovrev,  T£V  jui/<7Tnp/a>v  /JieraXafji/Sdvovffiv.—  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  V.  cap.  22.  This 

passage  appears  to  me  to  cast  more  light  on  the  state  of  the  Corinthian 
church  than  anything  I  have  met  with  in  Christian  antiquity. 

•f   Oin     fcfov    ecrrtv    x<aplf    -rov     eiuaKoirov    cure    ftairri^etv    oure     u.*jairr\v    iroic"iv. 

Some  have  thought  that  we  are  here  to  understand  the  Lord's  supper  ;  but 
Ignatius  had  just  before  stated,  that  the  eucharist,  to  be  valid,  must  be  under 
the  presidency  of  the  bishop,  or  of  one  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  it.  The 
interpolator,  however,  seems  to  have  understood  the  passage  to  refer  also  to 
the  Lord's  supper,  as  he  expands  the  phrase  thus  :  ou-e  £>anri£etv,  cure  Trpoo- 
^tpeiv,  oi/re  Ovtriav  Trpoo-Ko/i/feii/,  cure  3ox')i'  eTnreXetV. 

i  Coena  nostra  de  nomine  rationem  sui  ostendit.  Yocatur  enim  u-yan-rj, 
id  quod  dilectio  penes  Grtecos  est:..inopes  quoque  refrigerio  isto  juvarnus... 
Non  prius  discumbitur,  quam  oratio  ad  Deum  pra^gustetur.  Editur  quantum 
esurientes  capiunt  :  bibitur  quantum  pudicis  est  utile.  Apol.  c.  39. 

§  Cum  ad  agapen  vocaverint,  praeco  conducitur.     Ad  Eustor.  Ep.  22. 

|]  Agapas  enim  nostrae  pauperes  pascunt.    Contr.  Faust.  Man.  xx.  20. 
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The  Constitutions  direct,  "  if  any  invite  elder  women  to 
a  love-feast,  let  them  send  most  frequently  to  such  as  the 
deacons  know  to  be  in  distress."*  Pliny,  in  his  celebrated 
letter,  mentions  this  feast  as  observed  on  the  stated  day, 
(undoubtedly  the  Lord's  day,)  on  which  they  had  bound 
themselves  by  the  sacrament  before  daylight;  and  as  a 
meal,  "  promiscuous  indeed,  yet  harmless."!  In  the 
councils  of  the  fourth  century,  these  feasts  were  for 
bidden  to  be  observed  in  the  churches ;  and  being  sadly 
abused,  they  eventually  declined,  and  were  altogether 
abandoned.]; 

I  may  be  expected  to  notice  the  salutation  by  the  holy 
kiss,  as  it  is  called  by  St.  Paul,  or  the  kiss  of  charity,  as 
it  is  called  by  St.  Peter — enjoined  by  both  those  apostles 
upon  the  churches — observed  in  the  age  of  Justin  Martyr, § 
when  the  baptized  were  brought  to  the  Lord's  supper — 
practised  in  Africa  in  the  time  of  Cyprian[| — noticed  by 
many  subsequent  writers — directed  in  the  Constitutions 
to  be  regarded,H  "  Let  a  deacon  say  to  all,  Salute  one  an 
other  with  a  holy  kiss," — retained  for  several  centuries, 
but  subsequently  laid  aside  on  account  of  its  incongruity 
with  prevalent  feelings,  as  it  is  now  exchanged  in  dissent 
ing  churches  for  an  unexceptionable  salutation  of  the 

*  ToTr  elf  ufaTrrfv  rirot  &o\tjv,  u>s  o  Kvpios  uivofjiacre,  irpoatpovfj-evoit  KaXelV  Trpecr- 
/3i/Tepar,  »jv  farurnutrat  o't  6iaKovoi  Q\ifto^evr\v,  ainy  Tr\ei<naKts  irefJLTTGTii><ra.v. — Lib.  ii. 

c.  28.  This  extract  shows  that  the  agapse  were  supposed  to  correspond,  as 
we  have  intimated,  with  the  feast  which  our  Lord  commanded. 

+  "  Ad  capiendum  cibum,  prorniscuum  tamen  et  innoxium."  I  do  not  cite 
the  words  of  Lucian,  in  his  account  of  the  death  of  Peregrinus,  because  I  do 
not  think  the  supper  in  a  prison,  provided  by  his  Christian  visitors,  corre 
sponded  with  the  agape  of  the  church.  If  it  did,  then  it  was  sometimes  cele 
brated  where  the  whole  church  could  not  ass.emble.  Possibly  Lucian  received 
an  exaggerated  account  of  the  carrying  of  the  elements  of  the  Lord's  supper 
to  the  prison,  as  the  early  Christians  were  accustomed  to  convey  them  to 
those  who  could  not  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist  in  the 
church. 

}  See  also  Orig.  c.  Cels.  i.  1.  Chrys.  Horn.  27.  in  1  Cor.  et  Serm.  de  Verb, 
ap.  1  Cor.  xi.  19. 

§  Apol.  i.  ||  De  Laps.  2.  «[f  Lib.  ii.  sec.  11. 
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same  import,  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  The  exchange 
of  a  token  of  friendship  which  was  originally  enjoined  by 
express  apostolical  authority,  for  one  which  has  only  an 
incidental  notice  in  apostolical  history,  without  being  en 
joined  upon  any,  is  an  instance  of  our  retaining  the  spirit 
of  an  apostolic  ordinance,  where  the  form,  or  sacrament, 
or  sacred  sign,  is  entirely  abandoned.  So  long  as  it  re 
mained  in  the  Christian  church,  it  was  regarded  as  an 
accompaniment  of  the  eucharist,  although  it  was  usually 
omitted  before  Easter  on  account  of  the  treacherous  kiss 
of  Judas  Iscariot.* 

*  See  note  of  Kortholt  in  Langi  et  Kortholti  Annotationes  in  Just.  Mart. 
Apol.  pri.  ed.  a  Grabe,  p.  40. 
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A.  '  Page  20. 

OX    THE    DIFFERENCE    BETWEEN    THE    ANCIENT     DISCIPLINE    AND    THE 
ROMISH   DOCTRINE    OF    PENANCE. 

As  no  part  of  the  controversy  with  the  Romanists  is  more  important 
than  that  which  relates  to  auricular  confession,  and  the  discipline  of 
penance  ;  and  as  no  part  of  their  system  is  more  dangerous,  or  more 
liable  to  abuse, — no  part  on  which  the  power  of  the  priesthood  so 
firmly  reposes ;  it  may  be  desirable  to  notice  how  entirely  destitute 
of  support  is  their  sacrament  of  penance  from  that  Christian  anti 
quity  to  which  they  profess  to  appeal.  To  expose  the  futility  of 
their  appeal  is  the  more  needful,  as  many  pei'sons,  unacquainted 
with  the  subject,  are  a  good  deal  influenced  by  the  frequent  re 
ferences  in  early  ecclesiastical  history  to  penance  and  penitents,  con 
fession  and  absolution,  as  intimating  a  kind  of  discipline  unlike 
anything  which  they  find  in  Protestant  communities.  The  pre 
sumption,  however,  in  favour  of  the  Romish  practice  entirely  dis 
appears  on  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  the  subject.  "Without 
professing  to  follow  the  ancient  discipline  (for  the  Bible  alone  is 
our  religion),  we  believe  that  its  substance  was  scriptural,  although 
its  forms  were  unauthorized,  and  that  the  substance  has  been  lost 
in  Protestant  communities,  because  excommunication,  as  indeed 
church  censure  of  every  kind,  has  been  regarded  rather  as  a  civil, 
than  as  an  ecclesiastical  proceeding.  According  to  the  discipline 
of  the  early  ages,  offenders  were  separated  from  the  communion  of 
the  church  for  gross  and  scandalous  crimes.  Many  of  them  sought 
restoration,  and  were  admitted  to  the  classes  of  penitents.  In 
several  respects  their  situation  was  similar  to  that  of  the  catechu 
mens.  By  the  course  of  penance  satisfaction  was  made  to  the 
church,  and  they  were  absolved  from  the  censure  and  sentence  of 
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excommunication  which  they  had  suffered.  Whatever  might  have 
been  the  corruptions  and  abuses  of  such  a  system,  and  -whatever 
the  unevangelic  severity  of  church  officers  and  clergy ;  the  leading 
principles  of  their  penance  were  evidently  nothing  more  than  such 
as  are  implied  in  the  power  which  every  voluntary  society  exercises 
in  excluding  such  members  as  violate  the  expressed  or  understood 
conditions  of  their  membership,  and  in  prescribing  the  manner  in 
which  they  should  make  satisfaction  to  the  society  for  the  injury 
it  has  received.  If  this  be  a  correct  account  of  the  ancient  discipline 
of  penitents,  it  is,  in  every  important  particular,  utterly  unlike  the 
Romish  sacrament  of  penance.  Happily,  we  have  moise  information 
upon  this  subject  than  upon  most  others  connected  with  the  ancient 
church,  and  the  contrast  can  be  easily  established.  So  much  is 
said  about  the  lapsed,  their  penance  and  their  restoration,  that  we 
cannot  mistake  the  character  of  the  ancient  discipline.  The  perusal  of 
Tertullian's  tract,  "  De  Pcenitentia,"*  or  of  Cyprian's  "  De-Lapsis," 
will  be  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  candid  reader. 

The  persons  subjected  to  penance  in  the  ancient  church  were  such 
as  had  been  excommunicated  or  suspended  from  religious  ordi 
nances,  on  account  of  their  having  been  unfaithful  in  time  of  perse 
cution,  or  having  fallen  into  grievous  and  scandalous  sins.  The 
penance  of  the  Romish  church  is  imposed  upon  its  recognized  mem 
bers,  who  are  under  no  sentence  of  excommunication.  The  ancient 
penance  was  willingly  accepted  by  the  offenders,  who  in  the  porch 
of  the  church  entreated  permission  to  enter  upon  the  well-known 
discipline  ;  the  penances  of  the  Romish  church  are  imposed  by  the 
priest  after  confession.  The  exomologesis,  or  confession,  was  made 
publicly ;  that  term  sometimes  denoting  the  whole  penance,  com 
mencing  in  the  porch,  and  completed  in  the  midst  of  the  church, 
sometimes  the  last  public  act :  the  Romish  confession  is  most  sa 
credly  private  and  auricular.  "When  the  offenders  are  said  to  make 
satisfaction  for  their  sins,  the  meaning  evidently  is  that  they  satisfied 
the  church,  or  its  officers,  for  the  scandal  they  had  brought  upon  it, 
or  the  injury  they  had  inflicted  :  in  the  Romish  church  they  make 
satisfaction  by  penance  to  the  injured  majesty  of  God.  Having  no 
closer  connexion  with  the  church  than  the  catechumens  they  con 
tinued  in  the  penitential  classes  for  two,  three,  five,  and  sometimes 
even  ten  or  more  years  ;  and,  according  to  the  severe  notions  of  the 
early  ages,  they  could  perform  this  penance  only  once,  so  that,  it 

*  This  tract  is  regarded  by  Neander,  Kaye,  and  almost  all  commentators,  as  having 
been  written  before  its  author  left  the  church ;  but  if  he  were  a  Monfanist  when  he 
wrote  it,  it  is  confirmed  in  every  particular  by  ecclesiastical  authority. 
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tliey  afterwards  relapsed,  they  were  regarded  as  incorrigible,  and 
left  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God ;  in  the  Romish  church 
penance  is  a  sacrament  for  the  sins  of  the  faithful,  and  is  continually 
repeated.  The  absolution  of  the  penitent  by  the  imposition  of 
hands,  was  his  restoration  to  the  privileges  of  the  community  with 
great  solemnity,  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation,  when,  amidst 
many  prayers,  the  bishop  raised  the  penitent,  assured  him  of  the 
forgiveness  of  the  church,  and  restored  him  to  the  rank  of  the 
faithful ;  in  the  Romish  church,  the  absolution  belongs  to  the  con 
fessional,  not  to  the  public  service,  and  is  represented  as  the  pardon 
of  certain  sins,  of  which  the  people  have  no  knowledge.  From  the 
Romish  practice,  no  institution  can  be  more  remote  than  the  ancient 
discipline  ;  the  one  was  a  sacrament  of  the  faithful ;  the  other,  a 
restoration  of  the  excommunicated :  the  one,  according  to  the 
council  of  Trent,  the  confession  of  each  and  every  secret  sin ;  the 
other,  a  public  acknowledgment  of  grievous  injury,  inflicted  upon 
the  Christian  society.  To  exhibit  the  several  particulars  we  have 
adduced,  we  have  only,  in  the  most  cursory  manner,  to  glance  at 
the  testimony  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity. 

That  the  ancient  penance  was  imposed  upon  excommunicated  per 
sons  preparatory  to  their  restoration,  is  so  apparent  in  the  whole 
discipline  of  the  penitents  and  in  every  allusion  to  them,  that  to 
cite  particular  passages  is  unnecessary  to  the  most  superficial  reader 
of  ecclesiastical  history.  The  perpetrators  of  scandalous  and  flagi 
tious  crimes,  together  with  those  who  had  apostatized  in  times  of 
persecution,  were  the  persons  who,  having  been  disowrned  by  the 
Christian  society,  were  often  found  at  the  entrance  of  the  church, 
soliciting  the  prayers  of  the  people,  and  entreating  to  be  allowed 
to  obtain  restoration  by  the  public  and  established  course  of  pen 
ance.  Until  they  were  allowed  to  assume  the  character  of  penitents, 
they  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  church,  nor  to  have  any  partici 
pation  in  its  privileges.  They  were  not,  until  recognized  as  belonging 
to  the  penitential  class,  permitted  to  stand  even  in  the  narthex,  where 
they  might  hear  the  discourse  to  the  catechumens,  but  daily  were 
prostrate  about  the  cloisters  or  courts  of  the  church,  and  so  received 
the  name  of  xetM<*COJ/Tes>  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
The  remarkable  instance  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  who,  after  the 
barbarous  massacre  of  the  people  of  Thessalonica,  wished  to  attend 
Divine  service  in  the  cathedral  at  Milan,  affords  sufficient  illustration 
of  this  particular.  Although  an  emperor,  he  was  regarded  as  excom 
municated  by  Ambrose ;  and  until,  as  a  penitent,  he  publicly  con- 
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fessed  his  sin,  and  submitted  to  the  discipline  of  the  church,  he  was 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  sacred  edifice. 

The  excommunicated  themselves  earnestly  entreated  to  be  admit 
ted  to  the  course  of  penitence.  Thus,  Tertullian  represents  them, 
(De  Pcenitentia,  c.  ix.)  as  prostrate  before  the  presbyters  and  the 
beloved  of  God,  and  as  entreating  of  all  the  brethren  the  "  legationes 
deprecationis  suce"  the  embassy  to  deprecate  their  punishment.  The 
Greeks  employed  the  word  irpefffie'ia.  in  the  same  sense,  (Chrys. 
Horn.  3.)  So  one  Natalius,  who  had  been  a  heretic  and  denied 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  on  his  recanting,  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  fell 
down  before  the  bishop,  and  became  suppliant  at  the  feet  not  only 
of  the  clergy  but  also  of  the  laity,  and  thus  moved  the  compassion 
of  the  church.  (Eus.  Hist.  Ecc.  1.  v.  c.  28.  See  also  Basil  in  Ps. 
xxii.  §  3.  Ambrose  de  Pcenit.  ii.  9,  10.)  The  confession  was  a 
public  bewailing  of  the  sin  for  months  and  years  in  a  state  of  sepa 
ration  from  the  church,  compared  with  the  penance  of  the  king 
of  Babylon  in  his  seven  years'  banishment  from  his  kingdom. 
(Tertullian  de  Pcenit.  c.  xii.  See  also  De  Orat.  c.  vii.  De  Pal.  c. 
xiii.  Irenseus  i.  13.  Gyp.  Ep.  12.  De  Lap.  c.  11,  12,  20.) 

The  satisfaction  for  sin  made  by  the  penitents  was  for  the  injury 
and  scandal  done  to  the  church.  Augustine  distinguishes  the  satis 
faction  made  to  God  from  the  satisfaction  made  to  the  church ; 
the  former  for  secret  sins,  the  latter  for  public  offences.  (Ench. 
65,  70,  71.) 

Penance  was  imposed  for  years,  sometimes  even  for  life.  (Irenseus 
i.  13,  iii.  4.  Cone.  Illib.  c.  3,  13.  Cone.  Neoc.  c.  2.  Cone.  Arel. 
i.  c.  14,  with  other  decrees  of  councils.)*  Cyprian  complains 
bitterly  of  the  unseasonable  haste  with  which  the  lapsed  had  been 
released  from  their  sentence.  (De  Laps.  c.  12.)  It  was  allowed 
only  once.  Tertullian  says,  "  God  has  placed  in  the  porch  a  second 
repentance,  but  only  one,  and  never  any  more."  (De  Pconit.  7,  ibid 
9.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  ii.  13.  Orig.  Horn.  15,  in  Levit.  Ambrose 
de  Pconit.  ii.  10.)  The  absolution  of  the  penitent  was  made  publicly 
on  his  restoration  to  the  communion  of  the  faithful,  as  is  apparent 
from  continual  references  to  the  penitents  in  sackcloth  being  led  to 
the  altar  or  the  desk  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  and  having  their 
sins  remitted  by  being  delivered  from  the  state  of  excommunication. 
Cyprian  explains  the  discipline  of  penance  in  a  few  words.  "All 
penitents  continue  for  a  proper  time  in  the  state  of  penance,  and 
make  confession ;  and  their  life  being  examined,  they  cannot  be 

*  See  Canons  of  Nice,— Note  B.  p.  46. 
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admitted  to  the  communion  unless  they  receive  the  imposition  of 
hands  from  the  bishop  and  clergy."     (Gyp.  Ep.  12.) 

Add  to  these  particulars  the  ancient  form  of  absolution  for  peni 
tents,  which  is  only  a  prayer  for  their  pardon,  (Liturg.  Jac.  in  Bibl. 
Patt.)  the  ancient  maxim  that  the  church  did  not  take  account  of 
smaller  sins,  and  the  truth,  distinctly  asserted  as  by  Cyprian,  that 
remission  cannot  be  had  in  the  church  for  a  sin  committed  against 
God,  (Test.  ad.  Quir.  lib.  iii.  §  28,)  and  in  every  particular  the 
Romish  sacrament  of  penance,  with  its  auricular  confession  fre 
quently  repeated,  will  appear  in  direct  contrast  with  the  ancient 
discipline.  That  the  absolution  at  the  altar  was  always  supplicatory, 
and  the  absolute  form,  *  I  absolve  thee,'  was  not  introduced  until 
the  twelfth  century,  Archbp.  Usher,  in  his  Answer  to  the  Jesuits' 
Challenge,  and  Bingham  (Antiq.  lib.  xix.  c.  1),  have  clearly  proved. 
We  acknowledge  that  private  confessions  of  sins  were  made  as  be 
tween  Christian  friends,  and  that  persons  privately  confessed  their 
sins  in  great  trouble  of  mind  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  advice  from 
the  priest.  To  such  private  confessions  we  find  many  references. 
That  the  penitentiary  presbyters  appointed  after  the  Decian  perse 
cution,  when  the  number  of  the  lapsed  applying  to  be  received  as 
penitents  was  very  large,  affords  no  authority  for  the  confessions  of 
the  Romish  church,  is  evident  from  the  account  of  the  institution, 
as  related  by  Socrates,  (1.  v.  c.  19,)  and  Sozomen,  (1.  vii.  16,)  and 
has  been  clearly  proved  by  Bingham,  (Antiq.  xviii.  3.)  These  con 
fessions,  although  privately  taken,  were  intended  to  be  used  publicly, 
as  the  offenders  were  admitted  to  penance.  That  the  faithful  for 
the  health  of  their  souls  were  obliged  to  confess  their  secret  sins  to 
a  priest,  and  that  they  received  from  him  absolution  on  performing 
a  private  penance,  is  an  assertion  as  distinctly  opposed  to  the  testi 
mony  of  ecclesiastical  history,  as  it  is  to  that  of  the  evangelical 
doctrine.  This  palpable  and  scandalous  imposition  was  unknown 
even  amidst  the  gross  corruptions  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  century. 
The  origin  of  the  Romish  practice  of  indulgences  may  be  easily 
traced  to  the  remission  of  part  of  the  penitential  discipline  on 
account  of  peculiar  circumstances,  as  the  intercession  of  martyrs, 
or  the  inability  to  endure  severe  treatment  on  the  approach  of  death. 
The  next  note  will  afford  an  illustration. 
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B.  Page  26. 

UNCTION   NOT   THE   SACRAMENT   OF   THE   DYING. 

THAT  unction  was  not  the  sacrament  of  the  dyingjn  the  early 
church^is  evident  from~thejpractice  of_ajlministering  the  eucharist 
to  them,  as  "  the  last  viaticum,"  without  any  reference  to  anointing. 
An~instance  from  Eusebius  will  illustrate  the  preceding  note,  as 
well  as  confirm  this  remark.  Serapion,  having  sacrificed,  was  ex 
communicated,  and  could  not  obtain  the  prayers  or  religious  com 
munion  of  the  faithful.  In  the  article  of  death  he  obtained  the 
eucharist  partly  on  account  of  the  emergency,  partly  on  account  of 
his  previous  irreproachable  character.  Having  received  this  sign 
of  re-union  to  the  church,  he  is.  said  tojhave  been  absolved,  although 
from  the_history  it  is  certain  ^ho^could  not  have  been  anointed. 
Eusebius  cites  the  account  from  a  letter  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria 
to  Fabius  of  Antioch.  I  adduce  a  translation,  as  there  is  no  neces 
sity  to  cite  the  original. 

"There  was  one  Serapion,  an  aged  believer,  who  had  passed  his 
long  life  irreproachably,  but  as  he  had  sacrificed  during  the  perse 
cution,  though  he  frequently  begged,  no  one  would  listen  to  him. 
He  was  taken  sick,  and  continued  three  days  in  succession  speech 
less  and  senseless.  On  the  fourth  day,  recovering  a  little,  he  called 
his  grandchild  to  him,  and  said,  '  O  son,  how  long  do  you  detain 
me  ?  I  beseech  you  hasten,  and  quickly  absolve  me.  Call  one  of 
the  presbyters  to  me.'  Saying  this  he  again  became  speechless. 
The  boy  ran  to  the  presbyter,  but  it  was  night,  and  the  presbyter 
was  sick.  As  I  had  before  issued  an  injunction  that  those  at  the  point 
of  death,  if  they  desired  it,  and  especially  if  they  entreated  for  it 
before,  should  receive  absolution,  that  they  might  depart  from  life 
in  comfortable  hope,  I  gave  the  boy  a  small  portion  of  the  eucharist, 
telling  him  to  dip  it  in  water  and  to  drop  it  into  the  mouth  of  the 
old  man.  The  boy  returned  with  the  morsel.  When  he  came  near, 
before  he  entered,  Serapion  having  again  recovered  himself,  said, 
'  Thou  hast  come,  my  son,  but  the  presbyter  could  not  come ;  do 
thou  quickly  perform  what  thou  art  commanded,  and  dismiss  me  ! ' 
The  boy  moistened  it,  and  at  the  same  tune  dropped  it  into  the  old 
man's  mouth.  And  he,  having  swallowed  a  little,  immediately  ex 
pired.  Was  he  not  then  evidently  preserved,  and  did  he  not  con 
tinue  living  until  he  was  absolved  ;  and  his  sins  being  wiped  away, 
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he  could  be  acknowledged  as  a  believer  for  the  many  good  acts  that 
he  had  done  ?  "     (Eus.  Hist.  Ecc.  1.  vi,  c.  44.) 

The  thirteenth  canon  of  the  Nicene  council  not  only  represents 
the  eucharist  as  the  last  and  most  necessary  viaticum  for  the  dying 
penitent,  but  with  the  two  preceding,  will  illustrate  the  ^ondition^ 
of  the  penitents  in  thg  fourth_century\J  The  council  of  Nice  was  I 
•  convened  in  the  year  325.   _  __         .  _  -  - 

KAN&N  IA'. 


Hep!  T 

v)  X^P'5  Kivfivvov,  r\  TIVOS  TOIOVTOV,  t>  ytyovzv  eirl  TTJS  rvpavvifios  Aiittviov' 
e5o|e  TTJ  (TiroSw,  ei  Kal  avd^ioi  ^ffav  (piXavdp&irias,  o/j.a)s  xpTjffTevcrao'Bai 
els  avTovs.  '6ffoi  ovv  yvt]ffi(as  /zeTa/ieA-wi/TOt,  rpla  CTTJ  Iv  a.Kpow/j.ei'OLS  Troff}- 
ffovffiv  ol  TriffToi'  Kal  ITTTO  CTTJ  uTroTretrouj'TCU*  5uo  §e  CTTJ  X^P'5  irpocrcpopas 
'ovffi  T<£  Aay  TWV 


KANHN  IB'. 

Ol  5e  Trpoa'KA.TjfleVres  ^Iv  inr'b  rys  xapnos  Kal  r^v  irpwr-r]v  bp^ 
voi,  Kal  a7ro0e/iej/ot  ras  tyvas,  psra  8e  ravra  eVi  rbv  oiKeiov  e^eroj/  ava- 
&s  Kvves,  c6y  rivas  Kal  apyvpLa  Trpo^ffOai,  Kal  jSei/e^t/cfots  Karop- 
6u>ffai  rb  dvaffTpareixraffOai'  ovroi  5e/ca  CTTJ  vTroirnrreTUffav,  /iera  rbv  rr)S 
Tpierovs  dKpodffeus  ^p^vov,  e^>5  airaffi  5e  TOUTOJS,  7rpoo"^/cei  l%erJ£tu>  rr]v 
Trpoaipeffiv  Kal  rb  etSos  TTJS  ^ravoias.  offoi  plkv  yap  Kal  <p6$q>  Kal  SaKpvffi 
Kal  viro/jLovrj  Kal  dya6o€pyiais,  T^V  tiriffTpofy)]v  epyca  Kal  ov  crx^AtaTl 
i,  OVTOI  irXiripdiffavr^s  T^V  xp6vov  r^bv  copKr/ie^oj/'Tf/s  aKpoao"ea?5, 
rcav  ev^cav  Koivwvf]<rov<n,  ftera  TOV  e|e?z/at  T<^  eTTicr/coTraj  Kal  (pi\av- 
6pcair6'Tfp6v  Ti  Trepl  avruv  /3ouA.eu(racr0ai,  'dffoi  5e  a$ia<p6p(as  tfveyKav,  Kal 
rl)  o"X^a  TOV  etcfieyot  els  ryv  eK/cArjcrtav  apmtv  eaurois  yyTjcravTO  Trpbs 
Ti]v  eTrta'Tpe^emj',  e'|  a-Travros  irXtipovTosffav  rbv  XPOVOV" 

KANHN  IF'. 

Tlept  5e  TOJV  e|o56U({fTwi/,  o  iraXaibs  Ka\  KavoviKos  v6/j.os  <pvXa\Qi]ff€rai 
etTis  e|o5euoi,  TOV  reXevTaiov  Kal  avayKaioTaTov  ec^oS/ou  fj.^] 
.  ei  Se  aTroyvwffOels  Kal  Koivwvias  ird\iv  TVX&V,  ire.Xiv  fv 
Tols  ^(affiv  e^GTaffdr),  /j.€Ta  TUV  KOLVWVOVVT&V  TTJS  ev^s  /J.OVTJS  HffT(a.  Ka66\ov 
5e  Kal  irepl  TTUVT^S  ovTivoffovv  f£o8evovTos  aiTovvTOS  5e  /xeracrxetJ'  €ux°~ 
piffTias,  6  firio'Koiros  /iera  SoKi/j.affias  /xeroSiSoTW  T^S  irpoff'popus.  —  See 
Kouth's  Opuscula,  torn.  i.  p.  361. 
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C.     Page  32. 

ON  THE  SERVICE   OF  THE    SYNAGOGUE,  AS  AFFECTING  THE  INSTITUTIONS 
OF    THE    CHRISTIAN    CHURCH. 

THERE  are  few  inquiries  of  more  interest  to  the  theologian,  or  of 
more  importance  to  the  general  reader,  than  the  origin  of  those  sub 
ordinate  parts  of  religious  worship,  those  forms  and  observances  of 
the  primitive  Christians,  for  which  there  can  be  adduced  no  express 
Divine  authority.  A  few  thoughts  upon  this  subject  may  be  neces 
sary  in  enabling  us  to  determine  some  questions  which  relate  to  the 
Christian  sacraments.  That  some  regulations  for  conducting  public 
worship,  some  institutions  for  the  government  of  the  churches,  must 
have  existed,  more  minute  and  circumstantial  than  those  which  are 
enjoined  in  the  New  Testament,  is  undeniable.  A  thousand  questions 
arise,  as,  What  were  the  hours  of  worship  ?  who  presided  ?  how  was 
the  worship  conducted  ?  how  were  members  accredited  ?  how  were 
officers  appointed?  how  often  was  the  Lord's  supper  administered ? 
were  strangers  invited  to  witness  the  celebration  ?  was  singing  cus 
tomary  ?  did  Christians  kneel  or  stand  in  prayer  ?  was  prayer  offered 
silently,  or  in  an  audible  voice,  by  one  on  behalf  of  the  others  ;  and 
if  so,  who  prayed  for  the  brethren  ?  These,  and  many  similar  ques 
tions,  suggest  one  or  two  others  of  greater  importance.  How,  and  by 
what  authority,  were  these  things  determined  ?  "Was  the  practice  of 
the  apostolic  churches  uniform,  and  are  we  bound  invariably  to  fol 
low  it  as  our  precedent  ?  That  the  modes  of  worship  and  precise  dis 
cipline  of  the  church  were  severally  ordained  by  express  revelation, 
is  an  assertion  without  any  support,  so  far  as  I  know,  from  the  New 
Testament.  Had  such  a  revelation  been  made  in  the  first  age  of  the 
church,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  would  have  been  preserved 
for  our  instruction.  Express  authority  for  the  ancient  discipline 
would  be,  if  it  existed,  the  Divine  rule  of  ecclesiastical  government 
in  all  ages  ;  and  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  a  Divine  rule  of  per 
manent  obligation  and  use  would  have  been  allowed  to  perish  in  the 
ravages  of  time.  Great  principles  of  church  polity  are  unquestion 
ably  to  be  found  in  holy  Scripture,  but  minute  regulations  are  rather 
incidentally  mentioned  than  distinctly  recorded.  The  inference  is, 
that  no  church  system,  beyond  these  great  principles,  can  plead  pre- 
scriptive  authority  fromTGqd.  \V iWl'elspelirTo^cjTiestix^ 
there  is  no  direction  or  precedent  to  be  found,  there  can  be  no  diffi- 
cul,ty,  although  there  may  be  some  in  those  instances  in  which  we 
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have  an  apostolic  precedent,  without  an  injunction  expressed  or  im 
plied.  For  instance,  ought  every  church  to  have  precisely  seven 
deacons,  because  in  the  only  specification  of  the  number  in  the  New 
Testament  there  were  seven  ?  Ought  the  Lord's  supper  to  be  ad 
ministered  invariably  after  sunset,  because  we  have  that  time  men 
tioned  in  the  account  of  the  institution  ?  Ought  the  people  audibly 
to  say  Amen  in  the  piiblic  service,  be9ause  such  a  practice  seems  to 
have  been  observed  in  the  Corinthian  church?  The  resolution  of 
many  such  questions  will  depend  upon  the  principle,  if  we  can  dis 
cover  one  in  the  Christian  Scriptures,  applicable  to  these  inquiries  ; 
and  this  principle  will  depend,  in  a  great  degree,  upon  the  origin  and 
rise  of  the  regulations  of  the  church. 

The*  service  of  the  synagogue  was,  strictly  speaking,  no  part  of 
Judaism  ;  it  did  not  belong  to  the  Levitical  economy  ;  it  was  nowhere 
contemplated  in  the  laws  of  Moses.  The  Jewish  service  was  properly 
ceremonial  and  typical,  a  figure  for  the  time  then  being,  belonging 
originally  to  the  tabernacle,  subsequently  to  the  temple.  To  Jeru 
salem  it  was  restricted,  there  its  priests  were  to  officiate  ;  but  there  the 
Jews  were  required  to  assemble  only  at  the  great  festivals.  Judaism 
provided  no  religious  worship  for  the  people.  Exclusively  a  ceremo 
nial  dispensation,  it  afforded  no  regular  instruction  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Palestine. 

Were  then  the  Jews  under  no  obligation  to  worship  God  statedly 
in  public  assemblies,  or  to  meet  together  for  religious  instruction  on 
the  sabbath,  or  on  other  occasions  ?  Although  nothing  is  prescribed 
in  the  law  of  Moses,  yet  we  do  not  believe  that  the  Israel  of  God  was 
left  without  some  system  of  public  worship  and  religious  instruction. 
We  do  not  believe  that,  at  any  time,  Judaism,  the  peculiar  institute 
of  Moses,  was  the  whole  of  the  religion  of  the  Jews.  As  they  had 
circumcision  and  the  sabbath  from  the  fathers,  we  doubt  not  they  had 
also  public  worship  from  the  same  ancient  source.  In  the  patriarchal 
ages  men  called  upon  the  name  .of  the  Lord  ;  the  sabbath  was  insti 
tuted  ;  religious  instructors  were  raised  and  qualified  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  ;  Noah  was  a  preacher  of  righteousness  ;  Abraham  taught  his 
numerous  tribe  to  worship  the 'God  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth. 
Is  it  then  credible  that  the  patriarchal  worship  was  abrogated  in 
Israel  ?  The  argument  of  the  apostle  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
that  the  promise  made  to  Abraham  could  not  be  disannulled  by  the 
law  of  Moses  succeeding  after  the  lapse  of  430  years,  would  seem  to 
justify  the  conclusion  that  Judaism  could  repeal  no  patriarchal  insti 
tution  of  Divine  authority.  Instead  of  many  places  for  sacrifice  one 
great  altar  was  provided  for  the  nation  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that, 
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instead  of  many  sanctuaries,  one  great  sanctuary  for  religious  instruc 
tion  was  appointed.  Instruction  was  certainly  not  the  object  of  the 
temple^service.  I.  therefore,  infer  that  public  -gorship.  being  of  the 
fathers,  an  ancient  institution  of  Divine  authority,  was  not  abrogated 
by  the  law  of  Moses.  That  its  forms  were  regularly  observed  with 
out  intermission  I  do  not  assert,  for  even  the  great  law  of  circum 
cision  fell  into  desuetude  during  the  government  of  Moses,  until  it 
was  renewed  by  Joshua ;  but  that  they  ought  to  have  been,  and 
usually  were,  observed,  I  have  no  doubt.  That  there  is  no  account 
of  a  religious_congregation  meeting  on  jthe  sabbath,  is  but  a  negation, 
of  evidence  of  no  great  moment,  for,  on  the  same  authoritYj_it  might 
be  contended  that  circumcision  was  not  practised  from  the  reproach 
of  Gilgal  txTthe  birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  seeing  no  instance  of  the 
practice  is  recorded^  There  are  several  considerations  which  induce 
me  to  conclude  that  there  was  observed  in  Israel,  with  some  inter 
missions,  the  patriarchal  institution  of  Divine  worship,  independently 
of  the  authority  or  prescription  of  the  Mosaic  law. 

The  Mosaic  law  strictly  enjoins  the  hallowing  of  the  sabbath,  as  a 
day  to  be  scrupulously  observed.  But  what  were  the  people  to  do 
on  the  sabbath  ?  From  the  sanctuary  of  Moses  there  issued  no  invi 
tations  to  the  people.  "When  settled  in  the  land  of  promise,  they 
were  to  go  up  to  the  ark  of  the  Lord  only  three  times  in  a  year. 
Some  have  contended  that  the  Jewish  sabbath  was  intended  to  be 
only  a  day  of  rest  and  feasting.  That  many  made  it  a  day  of  idle 
ness  and  pleasure  I  do  not  doubt ;  and  such  conduct,  if  it  was  not  a 
day  for  religious  worship,  was  not  to  be  blamed.  But  what  say  the 
prophets  of  Israel  ?  "  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  unto  the  eunuchs  that 
keep  my  sabbaths,  and  choose  the  things  that  please  me,  and  take 
hold  of  my  covenant,  Even  unto  them  will  I  give,  in  my  house,  and 
within  my  walls,  a  place  and  a  name  better  than  of  sons  and  of 
daughters."  Isa.  Ivi.  4,  5.  •  "  If  thou  turn  away  thy  foot  from  the 
sabbath,  from  doing  thy  pleasure  on  my  holy  day,  and  call  the  sabbath 
a  delight,  the  holy  of  the  Lord,  honourable,  and  shalt  honour  him, 
not  doing  thine  own  ways,  nor  finding  thine  own  pleasure,  nor  speak 
ing  thine  own  words  :  then  shalt  thou  delight  thyself  in  the  Lord, 
and  I  will  cause  thee  to  ride  upon  the  high  places  of  the  earth,  and 
feed  thee  with  the  heritage  of  Jacob  thy  father ;  for  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord  hath  spoken  it."  Isa.  Iviii.  13,  14.  It  would  seem,  from  these 
and  similar  passages,  that  the  laws  of  Moses,  in  prohibiting  work 
ou  the  sabbath,  were  enacted  with  reference  to  religious  duties  per 
formed  on  that  day,  according  to  some  other  institution  of  Divine 
authority. 

X.  E 
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Again,  \ve  find  in  the  Jewish  history  a  provision  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  people,  entirely  distinct  from  the  Mosaic  law.  I 
refer  especially  to  the  institutions  and  schools  of  the  prophets.  From 
Abraham  to  Messiah,  with  few  intermissions,  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  succession  of  prophets  and  teachers,  divinely  authorized  and 
inspired.  The  Spirit  of  prophecy  which  fell  upon  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  was  found  with  Simeon  and  Anna,  and,  doubtless,  with 
others  of  their  age,  who  waited  for  the  consolation  of  Israel.  But 
the  instruction  of  the  prophets  was  no  part  of  the  Levitical  law  ;  it 
corresponded  more  nearly  with  the  patriarchal  than  with  the  Jewish 
economy.  These  teachers  were  of  various  tribes,  of  Ephraim,  of 
Manasseh,  of  Judah,  and  of  Benjamin,  of  which  tribes  Moses  spake 
nothing  concerning  the  priesthood.  They  delivered  prophecies,  but 
not  by  consulting  the  Urim  and  Thummim  ;  they  offered  sacrifices, 
but  not  in  the  court  of  the  temple  ;  they  were  publicly  acknowledged 
as  the  men  of  God,  but  not  attached  to  the  Levitical  service ;  they 
taught  their  disciples  in  schools,  like  those  in  after  ages  belonging  to 
the  synagogues.  That  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  held  pub 
lic  assemblies  is  intimated  in  several  passages.  Samuel  said  to  Saul, 
"  Thou_shalt^m.eet  a  company  of  prophets  coming  down  from  the 
high  place,  with  a  psaltery,  and  a  ta5ret,"and  a  pipe,  and  a  harp  before 
them."  1  Sam.  x.  5.  This  high  place  was  on  the  hill  of  God. .  May 
we  not  suppose  it  was  a  sanctuary  to  which  the  prophets  resorted  for 
religious  worship,  and  from  which  they  were  returning  with  their 
instruments  of  praise  ?  So  at  Kamah  (the  high  place)  the  messengers 
of  Saul  "  saw  the  company  of  the  prophets  prophesying,  and  Samuel 
standing  as  appointed  over  them."  1  Sam.  xix.  20.  They  were  evi 
dently  performing  a  religious  service.  That  the  people  were  accus 
tomed  to  attend  their  ministry  on  the  sabbath,  and  other  days  of 
leisure,  we  may  infer  from  the  narrative  of  the  Shunammite,  who 
excited  the  surprise  of  her  husband,  by  proposing  to  visit  Elisha  at 
Carmel :  "  And  he  said,  Wherefore  wilt  thou  go  to  him  to-day  ?  It 
is  neither  new  moon  nor  sabbath ;  and  she  said,  It  will  be  well." 
2  Kings  iv.  23.  So  the  Jews  are  represented  as  making  a  false  pro 
fession  of  religion  in  the  time  of  the  captivity :  "  And  they  come  unto 
thee  as  my  people  cometh,  and  they  sit  before  thee  as  my  people,  and 
they  hear  thy  words,  but  they  will  not  do  them."  Ezek.  xxxiii.  31. 
In  Israel,  therefore,  as  in  the  land  of  Uz,  the  sons  of  God,  at  stated 
seasons,  came  to  present  themselves  before  the  Lord,  and  the  pro 
phets  addressed  them  on  those  occasions.  We  have  thus  a  Divine 
institution  in  Israel,  altogether  distinct  from  the  Levitical  dispensa 
tion,  of  collateral  authority  with  it ;  not  typical,  but  didactic  ;  not  of 
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Moses,  but  of  the  fathers  ;  chiefly  intended,  it  would  seem,  for  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  people,  and  especially  on  the  sabbath. 

It  is  said,  (Ps.  Ixxiv.  8,)  "  They  have  burnt  up  all  the  synagogues 
of  God  in  the  land."  The  words  ^vrTSia  may  indeed  denote  the 
various  rooms  of  the  temple,  but  it  seems  more  natural  to  refer  the 
plural  to  several  places  of  assembly.  Gesenius  says,  after  noticing 
other  meanings,  "  (If  the  Psalmjpertains  to  the  jime  of  the  Macca- 
bees)  the  Jewish  synagogues," — suggesting  this  interpretation,  if 
the  time  of  the  Psalm  would  allow  it.  It  thus  affords  some  con 
firmation,  however  slight,  that  places  of  worship  were  erected  in  the 
land  before  this  Psalm  was  composed. 

As  soon  as  we  become  acquainted  with  the_Jews  after  the  return, 
from  the  captivity,  we  find  that  synagoguesjwere__eygrywliere  estab - 
lished.  "  Moses  of  old  time  hath  in  every  city  them  that  preach 
him,  being  read  in  the  synagogues  every  sabbath-day."  The  Scrip 
tures  were  expounded,  or  their  truths  preached,  in  the  vernacular 
languages,  a  custom  pronounced  to  be  of  considerable  antiquity  by 
the  apostle  James.  In  no  city  were  Jews  to  be  found  without  a 
synagogue.  Josephus  cites  Agatharchides,  a  pagan  writer,  as  testify 
ing  that  the  Jews  in  the  age  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  spent 
their  sabbaths  in  their  holy  places.  (Con.  Ap.  1.  i.  §  22.)  Even  in 
their  temporary  sojourn  in  Jerusalem,  the  men  of  different  nations 
had  their  several  synagogues.  Itjseems  difficult  to  account  forjthe 
universal  erection  of  these  houses_ofjw-orship,  if  the  Jews  did  not 
generally  believe  that  they  belonged  to  the  ancient  and  Divine 
religion  of  their  ancestors.  The  Jewish  authorities  universally 
ascribe  the  custom  of  publicly  reading  the  law  on  the  sabbath  to 
the  age  of  Moses.  So  Josephus  (con.  Ap.  1.  ii.  §  17)  says,  Moses 
"  permitted  the  people  to  abstain  from  their  employments,  and  to 
assemble  together  for  the  hearing  of  the  law  and  learning  it  exactly, 
and  this  not  once  or  twice  or  ofteiier,  but  every  week."  Philo  to 
the  same  purpose  says,  "From  that  time,"  (of  Moses)  "the  Jews 
have  been  accustomed  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  their  religion 
on  the  seventh  days,  setting  apart  that  to  the  study  and  contem 
plation  of  the  works  of  nature  ;  for  what  are  their  praying  places 
in  every  city  but  schools  of  wisdom  and  piety?"  (De  Yit.  Mosis, 
lib.  iii.) 

Many  learned  men  contend  that  the  synagogju.es  were  first  erected 
on  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon,  and  find  their  origin  and 
model  in  the  account  of^Ezra^  reading  from  a  wooden  stage  the 
book  of  the  law.  The  universal  prevalence  of  the  practice  forbids 
us  to  assign  a  later  date ;  but  why  may  we  not  believe  with  the 
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Jewish  authorities  that  they  existed  before  the  captivity  ?  We  are 
referred,  in  reply,  to  the  silence  of  the  Scriptures,  which  we  have 
already  noticed,  and  to  the  scarcity  of  the  book  of  the  law  on 
certain  occasions  in  Israel  and  Judah.  The  latter  circumstance  is 
not,  I  think,  conclusive.  The  synagogues,  if  existing,  were  probably 
in  idolatrous  reigns  forsaken,  or  converted  into  high  places  of  idol 
atry.  Although  the  reading  of  the  law  was  the  principal  part  of 
the  service  when  copies  were  multiplied,  yet  when  they  were  scarce, 
the  oral  teaching  of  the  prophets,  who  must  have  convened  some 
assemblies  of  the  people,  might  have  supplied  its  place.  Nor  is  it  im 
probable  that  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets  copies  of  the  law  were 
preserved  and  transcribed,  from  which  their  scholars  might  publicly 
read  to  the  people.  It  should  be  observed  that  we  find  synagogues 
among  the  Jewrs  who  did  not  return  from  Chaldea,  as  well  as  among 
those  of  Egypt  and  throughout  all  the  world.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
the  mode  of  worship  was  uniformly  preserved.  The  substitution 
of  the  written  law,  and  afterwards  of  the  book  of  the  prophets, 
for  oral  instruction,  must  have  occasioned  a  considerable  change. 
The  mission  of  Jehoshaphat  is  sometimes  adduced  to  prove  that 
there  was  no  public  service  in  the  time  of  the  Kings,  resembling 
that  of  the  synagogue.  It  is  said  that  Jehoshaphat  "sent  to  his 
princes.  .  .  .  and  with  them  he  sent  Levites  .  .  .  and  they 
taught  in  Judah,  and  had  the  book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord  with 
them,  and  wrent  about  throughout  all  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  taught 
the  people."  2  Chron.  xvii.  7 — 9.  It  might  have  been  an  extra 
ordinary  thing  for  the  king  to  send  persons  through  the  cities,  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  prophets  and  leaders.  In  those  days,  as 
in  the  time  of  Eli,  the  word  of  the  Lord  might  have  been  very  pre- 

cious,  and  there  might  have  been  no  open  vision.     What  could  have 

rendered  this  mission  necessary,  unless  there  had  been  some  inter 
ruption  of  the  regular  instruction  of  the  people  ?  May  we  not 
conclude  that  this  was  an  extraordinary  means  of  supplying  the 
ordinary  Divine  service  which  had  been  neglected  in  the  previous 
reigns  ? 

Our  Lord  evidently  accredited  the  worship  of  the  synagogue  ;  since 

!      he  observed  its  usual  forms,  and  united  in  its  regular  celebration. 

/      No  attentive  reader  of  the  New  Testament  can  imagine  that  He  re- 

(       garded  the  service  as  a  Pharisaic  tradition. 

"/  Judaism,  we  are  frequently  told,  is  abolished ;  but  the  service  of 
the  synagogue,  correctly  understood,  was  not  Judaism.  Whether  it 
was  derived  from  the  patriarchal  service,  or  was  instituted  by  Ezra, 
it  was  no  part  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Moses  was  indeed  read,  as  were 
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the  prophets,  but  the  reading  of  the  law  did  not  bring  the  service 
within  the  Mosaic  institutions.  Judaism  belonged  to  the  temple, 
and  its  ritual  was  entirely  abolished  by  the  Gospel.  This  is  so 
expressly  declared,  that  we  know  not  how  any_  Christians  could 
have  imagined  that  the  temple  service  wasjthe  model  of  the  Christian 
church.  Ajjacrincial  liturgy  for  sin,  typical  of  The  work  of  Christ, 
is  totally  unlike  the  public  worship  of  Christians.  It  pleased,  how 
ever,  the  ecclesiastics  who  corrupted  the  early  discipline  of  the 
church,  to  found  their  hierarchy  upon  the  sacerdotalj)irl£e.s_o_f  the 
temple.  "With  the  fathers,  the  bishops  and  presbyters  were  succes 
sors  of  the  priests  and  Levites,  the  Lord's  supper  became  a  sacrifice, 
and  the  gifts  of  the  faithful,  the  oblations  of  the  altar. 

"We  are  now  prepared  for  the  inquiry,  What  use  was  made  of  the 
service  of  the  synagogue,  in  forming  the  early  institutions  of  the 
Christian  churches  ?  This  is  a  question  of  fact,  and  can  be  answered 
only  by  an  induction  of  particulars.  Let  us  confine  the  inquiry  to 
those  particulars  whichjwe  know  from  the  New  Testament  belonged 
to  the  Christian  church  of  the  apostolic  age. 

The  Christians  adopted  the  name  under  apostolic  sanction,  and 
applied  it  to  their  places  of  assembly.  James,  writing  to  the  twelve 
tribes  of  the  dispersion,  says  to  the  Christians  among  them,  "  If  there 
come  into  your  synagogue"  (English-version,  assembly,)  "  a  man 
with  a  gold  ring_." The  use  of  the  word  may  prepare  us  to  expect  a 
resemblance  in  the  worship.  It  appears  also  from  this  passage  in 
James,  that,  as  there  were  chief  seats  in  the  synagogues,  there  were 
more  honourable  places  in  the  Christian  assembly.  The  apostle 
seems  to  allow  the  distinction,  but  to  censure  the  Christians  for  as 
signing  the  uppermost  seats  to  the  rich,  rather  than  to  the  poor  rich 
in  faith.  I  do  not,  however,  ascribe  much  importance  to  this  parti 
cular,  which  might  have  been  only  an  accidental  distinction,  though 
the  apostle  seems  to  speak  of  it  as  a  general  practice,  for  he  did  not 
write  to  a  particular  church. 

There  were  in  the  synagogues  certain  men  of  reputation,  entrusted 
with  the  direction  of  the  assembly,  and  called  rulers.  Thus  Jairus 
was  one  of  the  rulers  of  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum  :  Crispus  and 
Sosthenes  were  rulers  of  the  synagogue  at  Corinth.*  They  appear  to 
have  acted  in  concert,  as  at  Antioch  the  rulers  of  the  synagogue  sent 
unto  Paul  and  his  companions.  In  the  Christian  churches  officers 
were  appointed,  "who  had  the  rule  over  them."  The  rulers  of  the 

*  Unfortunately  our  version  represents  Crispus  as  the  chief  ruler  of  the  synagogue, 
as  it  does  Sosthenes;  but  the  word  is  elsewhere  used  in  the  plural,  and  cannot 
designate  one  ruler  as  superior  to  the  others.  See  Acts  xiii.  15. 
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synagogue  were  called  elders  and  bishops,  as  were  the  officers  of  the 
Christian  church  ;  their  council  was  called  the  presbytery, — so  was 
that  of  the  Christian  officers.  (1  Tim.  iv.  14.)  Both  in  the  synagogue 
and  the  church,  the  induction  into  office  was  by  the  imposition  of  the 
hands  of  the  presbytery.  The  presiding  officer,  or  the  person  who 
publicly  officiated,  was  caljed  the  legate  or  angel  of  the  synagogue  ; 
each  church  of  Asia  Minor  had  its  angel.  Distinct  from  the  presby 
ters,  were  officers  to  minister  in  the  secular  affairs  of  the  assembly, 
as  in  the  church  were  faithful  men  chosen  to  serve  tables,  SmKofe?// 
T/>a7re'£ois,  to  attend  to  pecuniary  affairs.  According  to  the  Jewish 
authorities,  the  president  of  the  synagogue  ought  to  be  a  married 
man ;  and  the  apostle  enjoins  that  a  bishop  be  "  the  husband  of  one 
wife."  In  the  synagogues  especial  provision  was  made  for  widows, 
very  much  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  St.  Paul.  Alms  were 
collected  in  the  synagogues  for  the  poor  ;  in  every  church  there  was 
a  fellowship  of  saints.  Contributions  were  made  in  the  synagogues 
of  the  Hellenists  for  the  poor  of  Jerusalem  ;  the  apostles  commanded 
the  Gentile  churches  to  remember  the  poor  at  Jerusalem,  which  Paul 
"  was  forward  to  do."  Offenders  were  put  out  of  the  synagogue,  ex 
communicated.  St.  Paul  commands  the  Corinthians  to  put  away  the 
unclean  person.  In  every  synagogue  was  a  court  of  arbitration  to 
settle  differences  among  the  members,  the  decisions  of  which  were 
usually' respected  by  the  Roman  authorities  ;  the  apostle  reproves  the 
Corinthians  for  not  having  adopted  this  expedient  to  prevent  the 
scandal  of  their  lawsuits.  When  Ezra  blessed  the  Lord,  the  great 
God,  all  the  people  answered,  Amen,  Anien^lifting  up  theirjiands, 
which  form  of  expressing  assent  in  public  worship  was  preserved  in 
the_j»ynagogues.  The  apostle  represents  the  unlearned  as  "saying 
Amen,  at  the  giving  of  thanks,"  and  he  "would  that  men  pray  every 
where,  lifting  up  holy  hands."  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  these 
particulars,  but  quite  sufficient  has  been  stated  to  prove  the  close 
analogy  of  the  synagogue  and  the  church  in  their  forms  and  disci 
pline.  That  the  Jews  would  borrow  their  ritual  from  the  church  we 
cannot  suppose,  and  in  a  subsequent  age  the  Christians  bore  as  little 
good-will  to  the  Jews.  Besides,  we  have  scriptural  evidence  to  sus 
tain  us  in  asserting  that  the  above  particulars  were  as  ancient  as  the 
Christian  era.  "We  are,  therefore,  compelled  to  admit  that  the  rites, 
offices,  discipline,  and  government  of  the  first  Christian  churches, 
were,  in  several  particulars,  derived  from  the  synagogue,  under  the 
sanction  of  apostolic  authority.  "We  have  in  the  lecture  traced  the 
resemblance  between  the  sabbath  feasts  of  the  synagogue  and  the  love- 
feasts  of  the  church.  There  is  another  particular  of  considerable 
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importance,  but  as  it  is  disputed,  I  shall  not  attempt  the  proof  in  this 
note,  already  too  long,  (although  tho  evidence  is  easily  accessible ;) 
the  officers  both  of  the  synagogue  and  of  the  early  churches  were 
appointed  on  the  suffrages  of  the  people.  On  reviewing  the  subject 
of  this  note,  it  is  pleasing  to  contemplate  the  evidence  of  the  regular 
performance  of  public  worship,  one  day  in  every  week,  in  the  assem 
blies  of  the  pious,  from  the  creation  to  the  present  time,  with  less 
variation  of  form  and  ritual  than  in  the  great  change  of  dispensations 
might  have  been  expected.  The  venerable  Amen  bf  the  days  of  Ezra 
is  still  heard  in  our  assemblies,  the  Psalms  of  David  are  still  sung  in 
the  congregation  of  the  Lord,  the  sabbath  of  Paradise  is  still  hallowed 
in  the  Christian  church.  For  the  Jewish  authorities  in  support  of 
the  several  particulars  in  this  note,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Lightfoot, 
Selden,  Yitringa  de  Synog.  Yet.  Calmet,  Pridcaux,  Ikenius,  Home's 
Introduction,  pt.  iii.  ch.  1,  §  4.  Lardner's  Credibility,  b.  I.  ch.  ix.  6. 
•Grotius  in  Act.  xv.  21. 


LECTUKE   II. 

ON  THE  PERPETUITY  AND  DESIGN  OF  THE  SACRAMENTS. 

"  And  ye  shall  observe  this  thing  for  an  ordinance  to  thee  and  to   thy  sons 
for  ever." — Exodus  xii.  24. 

"  Nemo  in  castra  hostium  transit,  nisi  projectis  arniis  suis,  nisi  destitutis 
signis  et  sacramentis  principis  sui." — Tertulilan  de  Spectaculis,  c.  xxiv. 

IN  the  preceding  Lecture,  we  noticed  the  several  insti 
tutions  which  are  observed  as  sacraments,  or  as  of  a  sacra 
mental  character,  by  various  denominations  of  Christians, 
and  so  prepared  for  the  consideration  of  those  two  sym 
bolical  services,  which,  as  we  believe,  are  of  perpetual 
obligation  in  the  Christian  church.  It  may  be  more  con 
venient,  and  may  bring  the  subject,  in  both  its  parts,  more 
distinctly  before  you,  if,  instead  of  diverging  at  this  point 
to  treat  separately  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  I 
notice,  in  one  Lecture,  the  perpetuity  and  the  symbolic 
character  of  these  services,  in  opposition  both  to  those  who 
deny  their  permanent  obligation,  and  to  those  who  regard 
them  as  more  than  symbols,  so  far,  but  only  so  far,  as  the 
same  arguments  and  the  same  objections  are  applicable  to 
both  institutions. 

The  society  of  Friends,  as  well  as  some  small  commu 
nities  of  Christians  on  the  continent,  reject  both  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  supper,  assuming  as  their  distinctive  prin 
ciple,  that  all  worship  by  means  of  forms  and  ceremonies 
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is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  reli 
gion.  It  may  seem  too  much  like  subtle  evasion,  to  say 
that  neither  baptism  nor  the  Lord's  supper  is  an  act  of 
worship,  since  they  are  both  regarded  by  us  as  symbols  of 
doctrine,  representations  of  important  truth  by  significant 
acts,  instead  of  significant  words ;  and  therefore  the  objec 
tion,  strictly  and  correctly  stated,  ought  to  be,  that  all 
exposition  of  Christian  truth,  by  significant  actions  or 
religious  rites,  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel.  But  as  writers  of  reputation  among  the  Friends 
object  that  we  employ  these  rites  in  immediate  connexion 
with  the  more  direct  and  public  acts  of  worship,  I  will, 
without  demurring  upon  a  distinction  which  they  say  they 
cannot  acknowledge,  although  it  appears  to  me  both 
evident  and  important,  admit  the  objection,  as  it  is  stated 
by  themselves. 

If  there  is  the  most  distinct  and  unexceptionable  evi 
dence  of  the  practice  of  the  apostles  in  observing  the  rites 
of  baptism  and  the  supper ;  it  is,  we  maintain,  little  to 
the  purpose  to  collect  a  multitude  of  passages  which  de 
clare  the  spirituality  of  the  Christian  dispensation.  That 
"  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  right 
eousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,"  is  a  great 
and  important  truth,  for  in  these  words  the  apostle  asserts 
the  invariable  distinction  between  the  essential  principles 
of  Christian  doctrine,  and  all  symbolic  institutions  sub 
servient  to  them.  The  kingdom  of  heaven — the  reign  of 
Christ — consists  not  in  the  latter,  but  in  the  former;  not 
in  the  external  signs,  but  in  the  truths  signified.  But  in 
the  assertion  of  this  truth  did  the  apostle  construct  an 
argument  against  his  own  practice  in  baptizing  the  Philip- 
pian  jailer,  or  in  breaking  bread  at  Troas?  If  the  argu 
ment  be  valid  in  our  times,  it  must  have  been  equally  so  in 
the  apostolic  age;  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  has  not 
changed ;  and  powerful  as  it  may  seem  in  the  estimation 
of  the  society  of  Friends,  it  unquestionably  had  no  such 
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power  in  the  estimation  of  the  apostles.  To  interpret  this 
passage  as  implying  that  all  symbolic  observances  are  in 
consistent  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  suggests  the 
inquiry,  Are  we  to  suppose  that  the  apostles  authorized 
such  inconsistencies,  and  imposed  them  for  a  time  upon 
the  church?  The  reply  of  "the  Friends,"  that  they 
acted  in  condescension  to  the  infirmities  of  the  Jews,  is  of 
no  avail.  If  the  kingdom  of  God  were  not  meat  and  drink, 
if  it  were  not  form  and  ceremony ;  would  the  apostles  have 
made  it  meat  and  drink,  form  and  ceremony,  by  a  conces 
sion  to  the  prejudices  of  any  men  or  women  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth  ?  But  if  their  observance  of  symbolic  rites 
did  not  adulterate  the  Gospel,  neither  does  ours ;  if  at  the 
very  time  that  they  were  baptizing  their  converts,  and 
breaking  bread  among  their  disciples,  they  did  not  make 
the  kingdom  of  God  meat  and  drink,  neither  does  it  be 
come  carnal  and  ceremonial  through  our  imitation  of  their 
example.  We  do  only  as  they  did.  There  may  be,  and  if 
there  are,  let  the  Quakers  produce  them,  good  reasons  for 
relinquishing  the  apostolic  practice  ;  but  we  cannot  admit 
that  the  apostles  reduced  the  Gospel  to  shadow  and  cere 
mony,  or  that  their  practice  was  in  opposition  to  the 
truth  of  their  own  text  so  often  cited  against  us.  The 
slightest  attention  to  this  passage  would  show  that  it 
refers  to  things  indifferent,  and  is  much  more  appropriate 
to  the  peculiarities  of  dress  and  of  speech  which  distin 
guish  "  the  Friends,"  than  it  is  to  the  symbols  of  our 
faith,  which,  if  not  of  Divine  authority,  are  profane  inven 
tions  of  men.  If  it  be  said,  that  the  sacraments  were 
allowed  as  things  indifferent,  then  the  argument  of  "  the 
Friends"  must  be  abandoned,  because  being  only  indif 
ferent,  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  religion, 
there  lies  against  them  no  such  objection  as  they  allege  ; 
and  things  in  themselves  indifferent,  that  is,  things  in 
themselves  innocent,  when  sanctioned  by  apostolic  prac 
tice,  are  surely  not  now  to  be  made  grounds  of  division 
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among  the  disciples  of  Christ.  That  previously  to  the 
advent  of  Christ  God  appointed  a  religious  institute,  in 
which  evangelical  truth  was  exhibited  in  ceremony  and 
sacrament,  is  universally  admitted,  as  indeed  it  is  absol 
utely  undeniable.  To  what  extent,  on  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  symbolic  services  were  abolished,  or  retained,  or 
modified,  it  is  for  no  man  to  decide,  without  appealing  to 
the  New  Testament,  upon  any  general  views  of  the  sim 
plicity  or  the  spirituality  of  the  Gospel.  If  for  wise  reasons 
God  appointed  in  the  Jewish  church  a  number  of  magni 
ficent,  though  burdensome  ceremonies ;  for  reasons  equally 
wise,  he  may  have  ordained  in  the  Christian  church  a  ffew 
of  a  simpler  character.  If  in  regard  to  the  infirmities  of' 
the  Jews,  as  "the  Friends"  assert,  many  ceremonial  ob 
servances  were  ordained  in  the  ancient  church,  for  aught 
they  know,  there  may  be  infirmities  so  inherent  in  human 
nature,  or  so  generally  prevalent,  as  to  render  a  few  simple 
forms  desirable,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  great 
majority  in  every  age  of  the  world.  Is  not  the  Christian 
church  surrounded  with  infirmities,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
weak  brethren,  if  no  better  reason  could  be  given,  may  not 
sacramental  services  be  imposed  even  upon  the  strong? 
Every  man  is  to  look  not  upon  his  own  things  only,  but 
also  upon  the  things  of  others  :  for  mutual  edification  is 
the  chief  end  of  that  church-union  in  which  believers  are 
commanded  to  associate.  If  any  man  has  attained  to  a 
Gnostic  perfection,  in  which  no  sacraments  can  aid  his 
pure  and  abstract  contemplations  of  God,  let  him  consider 
that  there  are  many  in  the  church  whose  infirmities  place 
them  on  a  level  with  the  more  prejudiced  and  feebler 
Christians  of  the  apostolic  communities.  To  say  that 
these  observances  were  for  a  season  conceded  to  the  pre 
judices  or  the  superstitions  of  the  Jewish  converts,  but 
were  subsequently  to  be  renounced,  would  be  to  exhibit 
the  apostolic  churches,  when  acting  in  obedience  to  the 
apostolic  authority,  not  as  models  for  succeeding  ages  to 
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copy,  but  as  beacons  for  them  to  avoid ;  not  as  exhibiting 
the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  Christian  faith,  but  its 
feebleness  and  deficiency  through  the  beggarly  elements 
of  the  world. 

Besides,  is  it  not  remarkable  that  if  the  apostles,  from 
regard  to  the  prejudice  of  the  age,  appointed  these  un 
christian  services,  they  should  have  made  no  provision 
for  their  gradual  disuse ;  should  have  given  no  intimation 
of  that  glorious  emancipation  from  sensual  ordinances, 
to  which  "  the  Friends  "  have  happily  attained  by  their 
abstract  contemplation  of  Divine  truth  in  her  simple 
majesty,  unattended  by  the  heraldry  of  painted  symbols? 
On  the  contrary,  so  far  from  having  done  so,  they  have 
left  these  carnal  ceremonies  unimpaired  to  their  successors, 
who,  in  the  next,  and  in  every  subsequent  age,  have  scru 
pulously  retained  them  as  the  emblems  and  memorials  of 
the  truth  of  Christ.  "  The  Friends,"  however,  say  that 
intimations  of  the  will  of  Christ  do  exist  in  the  New 
Testament.  Although  the  apostles  observed  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  supper,  yet,  it  is  asserted,  these  observances 
were  relics  of  Judaism,  opposed  to  the  true  spirit  of 
Christianity.  Let  us  then  prosecute  the  appeal  to  the 
New  Testament.  We  have  already  noticed  one  passage ; 
let  us  now  turn  to  another,  which  is  frequently  cited,  and 
which  the  early  Friends,  as  Barclay,  who  is  said  to  be 
unanswerable,  if  not  infallible,  as  well  as  their  modern 
defenders,  place  in  the  front  of  their  battle.  I  refer  to 
the  discourse  of  our  Lord  with  the  woman  of  Samaria. 

Jesus  said,  in  reply  to  the  woman  of  Sychar,  who  had 
referred  to  him  the  dispute  between  the  Jews  and  Sama 
ritans  respecting  the  worship  of  God  in  Jerusalem  or 
mount  Gerizim,  "  Woman,  believe  me,  the  hour  cometh, 
when  ye  shall  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jeru 
salem,  worship  the  Father;  the  hour  cometh,  and  now  is, 
when  the  true  worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father  in 
spirit  and  in  truth ;  for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship 
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him.  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him,  must 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  The  inference  de 
duced  by  Barclay  from  this  passage  is,  that  every  system 
of  worship  by  ceremonial  observances,  like  that  of  the 
Jews  or  of  the  Samaritans,  being  entirely  abolished,  the 
worship  of  the  Christian  church  is  exclusively  spiritual, 
without  any  external  rite  or  symbolic  ordinance  what 
soever. 

But  is  not  this  inference  too  general  ?  That  the  spirit 
and  character  of  the  two  dispensations  are  here  presented 
in  contrast,  we  readily  acknowledge;  but  can  we  justly 
infer  more  from  the  passage  than  that  the  dispensation 
which  was  to  succeed  Judaism  required  no  ceremonial, 
no  visible  mediation  of  priests  or  sacrifices,  no  sacred 
places  nor  seasons,  as  the  means  by  which  we  draw  nigh 
unto  God  ?  Do  we  not  completely  convey  the  sense  and 
whole  force  of  the  passage,  in  saying  that  in  every  place, 
and  not  exclusively  in  one  or  two  hallowed  spots,  and 
without  any  ceremonial  or  formal  observance,  every  wor 
shipper  who  presents  the  offering  of  a  true  and  sincere 
heart  is  acceptable  to  God?  In  this  doctrine  we  most 
entirely  concur;  but  we  can  see  nothing  in  it  which 
forbids  us  to  baptize  a  proselyte,  or  to  observe  the  Supper 
as  a  memorial  of  our  blessed  Lord.  If  we  maintained 
that  these  rites  were  indispensable  to  acceptable  worship, 
or  that  they  were  anything  more  than  signs  of  evange-  ' 
lical  truth,  the  passage,  with  some  appearance  of  reason, 
might  be  cited  against  us. 

Our  Lord  says,  "  The  hour  cometh,  and  now  is;"  but 
by  the  concession  of  our  opponents,  baptism  was  at  that 
time  practised  by  the  disciples  of  Christ  under  his  autho 
rity,  and  the  Lord's  supper  was  first  solemnized  on  a  sub 
sequent  occasion.  If  the  words  of  our  Lord  were  intended 
to  exclude  all  symbols  from  the  Christian  religion,  would 
he  have  introduced  the  clause  "  and  now  is,"  when  one 
symbolic  service  was  recently  appointed,  though  as  they 
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say  for  a  temporary  purpose,  and  the  other  was  about  to 
be  instituted  by  himself?  The  hour  cometh,  and  after 
a  short  intervening  dispensation  of  only  two  simple  cere 
monies,  will  arrive,  would  have  been  the  proper  phrase,  if 
our  Lord  intended  to  teach  that  baptism  and  the  Supper 
were  to  be  eventually  excluded  from  his  church.  If  the 
passage,  having  in  it  the  clause  "  and  now  is,"  did  not 
exclude  the  two  symbols  from  the  Christian  service  of  the 
apostolic  age,  so  neither  does  it  exclude  the  same  symbols 
from  the  Christian  service  of  the  present  day.  It  can  have 
no  more  force  now  than  it  had  at  that  time ;  it  cannot 
act  upon  the  future  with  an  impulse  which  it  did  not 
impart  to  the  present ;  it  is  not  a  prophecy  of  this  day, 
but  a  relation  of  that  age.  The  Samaritans  themselves, 
and  probably  this  very  woman,  were  afterwards  baptized 
by  the  evangelist  Philip.  These  observations  will  apply 
to  other  passages  of  a  similar  import,  cited  especially  from 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  of  which  Mr.  Gurney  gives  us 
this  summary,* — Then  "  was  the  law  of  types  abolished ;" 
to  which  we  reply  in  few  words,  that  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper  did  not  belong  to  that  law  of  types. 
"There  is,"  it  is  a  favourite  passage  with  the  Quakers, 
"  a  disannulling  of  the  commandment  going  before  for 
the  weakness  and  unprofitableness  thereof,  (for  the  law 
made  nothing  perfect;)  and  there  is,  on  the  other  hand," 
(such  is  the  proper  translation  of  the  passage, )f  "the  in 
troduction  of  a  better  hope,  by  the  which  we  draw  nigh 

*  Observations  on  the  Eeligious  Peculiarities  of  the  Friends,  p.  64. 

t  'A$6Tfi<nr  ;ut'v  7«p  jiverui  irpoafovaris  ti'ToXfjy,  3(«  TO  avrrjs  uaOeves  xai  uvu><pe\f? 
(ou5ev   7«p  ereXe/uxrev  6  vofior)  eTretcraywyr;  de  Kpeirrovos  e\7T/3o?,  61     n?  eiyy'f°Mc'' 

tu>  Oe<o.  Heb.  vii.  18,  19.  Through  neglect  of  the  particles  M^  and  3e,  this 
passage  is  erroneously  translated  in  the  common  version,  as  well  as  by  Mac- 
knight,  Stuart,  and  other  translators  whom  I  have  consulted.  Instead  of 
opposing  the  introduction  of  a  better  hope  to  the  disannulling  of  the  com 
inandment  going  before,  they  oppose  it  to  the  parenthetical  clause,  "  the  law- 
made  nothing  perfect,"  and  supply  a  verb,  "  but  the  bringing  in  of  a  better 
Jbope  did." 
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unto  God."  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  we  reply,  did 
not  belong  to  "  the  commandment  going  before,"  but  to 
"the  better  hope,"  which  was  brought  in  with  baptism, 
and  commemorated  in  the  Supper.  If  they  have  disco 
vered  that  the  true  exposition  of  these  passages  utterly 
excludes  all  ceremony  and  sacrament  in  the  most  simple 
and  intelligent  form,  as  wholly  repugnant  to  the  genius 
and  spirit  of  the  gospel ;  then,  by  adroitly  marshalling  the 
texts  of  the  apostles  in  opposition  to  their  practice,  the 
Quakers  confront  them  with  their  own  words,  and  in  effect 
say,  We  follow  your  doctrine,  but  not  your  practice ;  we  do 
as  you  teach,  but  not  as  you  act.  For  the  apostolic  prac 
tice  let  us  now  look  into  the  apostolic  records. 

That  John's  baptism  was  from  heaven  and  not  of  men, 
"  the  Friends  "  will  not  deny,  unless  they  are  more  slow  to 
believe  than  the  Pharisees,  who  replied  to  the  inquiry  of 
our  Lord,  "  We  cannot  tell."  We  are  told,  indeed,  that 
John's  baptism  may  mean  his  doctrine,  which  was  from 
heaven;  but  what  saith  John  himself?  "  He  that  sent  me 
to  baptize  with  water,  the  same  said  unto  me,  Upon  whom 
thou  shalt  see  the  Spirit  descending  and  resting  upon  him, 
the  same  is  he  which  baptizeth  with  the  Holy  Ghost." 
To  this  baptism  Jesus  submitted,  not  in  condescension  to 
Jewish  prejudices,  but  that  he  might  fulfil  all  righteous 
ness.  But  righteousness  must  have  respect  to  some  law, 
and  the  inquiry  is  suggested,  Of  what  law  did  our  Lord 
desire  to  fulfil  all  righteousness?  He  could  not  have 
meant  the  law  of  Moses,  nor  that  of  the  fathers,  for  neither 
Moses  nor  the  fathers  commanded  to  baptize  in  Jordan ; 
he  must  have  referred  to  the  Divine  commission  which 
John  had  received.  The  expression  evidently  implies  that 
the  dispensation  of  John  was  a  law  of  God,  without  sub 
mission  to  which  Jesus,  being  a  Hebrew  of  that  age, 
would  not  have  fulfilled  all  righteousness. 

Afterwards,  "  the  Pharisees  heard  that  Jesus  made  and 
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baptized  more  disciples  than  John."*  Baptism  was,  ac 
cording  to  these  words,  administered  under  the  sanction 
of  the  Founder  of  the  Christian  faith.  Because  the  evan 
gelist  observes,  "  Although  Jesus  himself  baptized  not, 
but  his  disciples ; "  would  it  be  imagined  by  those  unac 
quainted  with  their  writings,  that  the  early  Friends  as  well 
as  their  modern  disciples  have  laid  great  stress  upon  this 
incidental  notice?  I  know  not  how  to  express  the  feeling, 
with  which  I  quote  the  words  of  so  good  and  candid  a  man 
as  Joseph  John  Gurney  upon  this  passage.  He  says, 
"  Those  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  therefore,  who  consider 
it  their  duty,  in  conformity  with  the  great  fundamental 
law  of  Christian  worship,  to  abstain  from  the  practice  of 
baptizing  their  converts  in  water,  have  the  consolation  to 
know  that  in  adopting  such  a  line  of  conduct,  they  are 
following  the  example  of  Him  who  is  on  all  hands  allowed 
to  have  afforded  us  a  perfect  pattern. "f  Of  "a  Friend" 
we  ask,  Is  an  argument  to  be  raised  from  the  conduct  of 
our  Lord,  against  the  practice  of  his  own  apostles  acting 
immediately  under  his  own  eye?  Our  Lord  did  not  ac 
tually  baptize,  but  would  he  have  allowed  his  apostles  to 
do  anything  inconsistent  with  his  own  doctrine  in  the  dis 
charge  of  their  public  ministry,  and  to  do  it  in  his  own 
name?  When  the  apostles  administered  baptism,  would 
not  every  friend  and  every  foe  infer  from  their  conduct 
that  the  rite  was  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  their 
Master?  and  if  it  was  sanctioned  by  his  authority,  it  is 
worse  than  irrelevant  to  this  argument,  to  add,  He  did  not 
actually  baptize.  The  sense  of  the  passage  ought  surely 
to  be  thus  expounded,  Although  Jesus  did  not  himself 
actually  baptize,  yet  by  the  ministry  of  his  apostles  under 
his  sanction,  he  virtually  baptized  more  disciples  than 
John. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  great  commission  which 
our  Lord  gave  to  his  apostles  :  "  Go,  therefore,  and  dis- 

*  John  iv.  1,  2.  f  Observations,  &c.  p.  103. 
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ciple  all  the  nations,  baptizing  them  into  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  We  do 
not  maintain,  as  do  many,  that  our  Lord  on  this  occasion 
instituted  Christian  baptism,  for  the  apostles  under  his 
authority  had  previously  administered  it  to  great  multi 
tudes  of  the  Jews.  If,  therefore,  it  could  be  shown,  by  any 
refined  process  of  reasoning,  that  these  words  do  not  con 
tain  a  charge  given  by  our  Lord  to  his  apostles  to  baptize 
with  water,  the  argument  from  the  apostolic  practice,  both 
previous  and  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Christ,  would 
remain  unimpaired. 

The  members  of  the  society  of  Friends  maintain,  that 
by  baptism  we  are  here  to  understand,  not  the  baptism  of 
water  which  John  administered,  but  the  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  which  Christ  conferred.  An  able  writer  in 
the  Congregational  Magazine,*  from  whom  I  differ  with 
reluctance,  because  his  views  and  arguments  on  Christian 
baptism,  so  well  and  powerfully  sustained,  in  almost  every 
particular,  exactly  coincide  with  those  which  I  have  long 
maintained,  agrees  substantially  with  "  the  Friends,"  and 
renders  the  passage :  "  Go  forth,  and  make  disciples  of  all 
nations,  purifying  them  for  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost."  I  adhere  to  the  usual  interpretation  of 
the  verse  for  several  reasons. 

1st.  Although  I  place  little  dependence  upon  a  traditive 
sense  of  Scripture,  yet  if  uniformity  of  ancient  interpreta 
tion  is  anywhere  to  be  found,  it  is  in  referring  to  these 
words  of  our  Lord  as  an  authority  for  baptism  by  water. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  golden  rule  of  Vincent  of 
Lerins,  this  is  one  of  the  very  few  places  to  which,  amidst 
the  vagaries  of  even  the  catholic  and  orthodox  on  the 
meaning  of  single  texts,  it  may  be  applied,  and  with  a 
breadth  which  even  his  comprehensive  terms  do  not  in 
clude,  for  "all,"  (the  faithful,  as  he  means, — we  add,  and 
all  the  unfaithful  too,)  "  in  all  places,  and  at  all  times," 

*  Vol.  v.  Xew  Series,  p.  cOO. 
X.  F 
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have  agreed  in  expounding  this  text  with  perfect  uniformity, 
as  containing  the  commission  to  baptize  proselytes  with 
water.  Those  ancient  heretics  who  did  not  practise  bap 
tism  by  water  rejected,  as  I  believe,  the  whole,  or  im 
portant  parts  of  the  canonical  Scriptures ;  but  I  confi 
dently  make  the  assertion  of  all  who  have  received  the 
Christian  canon.  The  value  of  this  reason  will  be  variously 
estimated ;  let  it  go  for  what  it  is  worth,  be  it  little  or 
much. 

2nd.  If  there  be  nothing  in  the  context  to  induce  us  to 
assign  a  figurative,  rather  than  a  literal  sense  to  a  word, 
we  are  bound  to  prefer  its  literal  signification.  To  bap 
tize,  although  used  sometimes  figuratively  in  reference  to 
the  mind,  ought  to  be  understood,  unless  there  be  some 
reason  to  the  contrary,  like  every  other  word,  in  its  ordi 
nary  acceptation.  If  it  be  said,  the  words  literally  are, 
baptizing  into  the  name  of  God,  and  not  into  water  or 
•with  water,  we  reply,  in  other  passages,  where  it  is  said 
any  were  baptized  into  Christ,  or  into  the  name  of  a  person, 
water  was  emblematically  employed. 

3rd.  Without  at  present  considering  what  has  been  said 
by  some  writers,  who  have  contended  that  the  word  bap 
tize  in  the  New  Testament  means,  to  purify;  it  does  not 
seem  probable  that  the  apostles  at  this  time  were  so  fami 
liar  with  the  reference  of  the  word  to  the  purification  of 
the  mind,  as  on  hearing  it  without  explanation  to  under 
stand  it  in  that  sense.  Wherein  does  it  appear  that,  pre 
viously  to  the  Pentecost,  they  so  understood  the  term? 
The  Jews  had  a  dispute  about  purifying,  and  they  might 
have  called  it  baptism,  but  if  they  did,  they  referred  not 
to  the  sanctification  of  the  mind,  but  to  the  ablution  of 
the  body.  As  to  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  attributed 
by  John  to  the  Saviour,  it  is  not  probable  the  apostles  as 
yet  understood  the  meaning  of  John's  declaration. 

4th.  To  purify  into  the  name  of  a  person  is  an  unusual 
and  unauthorised  sense  of  the  words,  and  therefore  inad- 
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rnissible,  if  the  usual  and  authorised  sense  is  not  excluded 
by  the  context.  The  words  are  rendered,  purifying  them 
for  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
word  name,  we  are  told,  only  denotes  the  person,  and 
therefore  may  be  omitted  in  translating ;  but  this  is  not 
the  dispute,  for  about  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all. 
The  question  is,  in  the  passages  in  which  the  sense  of  the 
phrase,  baptize  into  the  name,  or  if  it  be  so  preferred,  into 
the  person,  can  be  ascertained,  does  it  mean  an  ablution, 
of  the  body,  or  a  purification  of  the  mind  ?  "  All  were 
baptized  into  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea."  "  Were 
ye  baptized  into  the  name  of  Paul  ?  I  thank  God  that  I 
baptized  none  of  you  except  Crispus  and  Gaius ;  lest  any 
one  should  say  that  I  baptized  into  my  own  name."  The 
twelve  men  at  Ephesus,  on  hearing  him,  were  baptized 
into  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  On  the  Samaritans,  the 
Holy  Ghost  had  not  yet  fallen,  only  they  were  baptized 
into  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  In  these  instances  it  is 
indisputable,  that  water  was  in  some  way  employed ;  but 
there  is  no  authority  whatever  for  interpreting  "  to  bap 
tize  into  the  name  "  of  a  person,  or  into  a  person,  as  though 
it  denoted  only  to  purify  the  mind  for  the  person.  The 
dispute  therefore,  is  between  a  well-authorised  and  an  un 
authorised  sense  of  the  phrase;  and  it  is  very  little  to  the 
purpose  to  show  upon  an  analysis  of  the  passage,  that  the 
words  taken  singly  and  separately,  when  they  ought  to  be 
taken  collectively,  may  be  as  appropriate  to  one  interpret 
ation  as  to  the  other. 

5th.  The  command,  to  purify  all  nations,  interpreted  in 
accordance  with  the  general  style  of  Holy  Scripture,  must 
be  understood  ceremonially.  God  purifies  the  heart,  or 
men  may  be  said  to  purify  themselves  by  the  truth,  but 
they  are  not  commanded  to  purify,  to  sanctify,  to  save 
others.  The  charge,  "  Disciple  all  nations,  purifying 
them,"  is  equivalent  to  a  direct  command  to  purify  all 
nations,  which  is  certainly  not  the  usual  style  of  Scripture 
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unless  it  be  understood,  as  we  understand  it,  in  a  cere 
monial  sense. 

6th.  The  objection  to  the  common  interpretation,  as  it 
is  often  propounded,  is  the  supposed  incongruity  between 
the  general  commission,  Disciple  all  nations,  and  the  men 
tion  of  a  specific  precept,  to  baptize,  when  the  converts  were 
to  be  taught  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  Christ  com 
manded.  But  this  supposed  incongruity  is  in  accordance 
with  the  common  phraseology  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
therefore  becomes  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  literal  in 
terpretation.  "  Then  Peter  said  unto  them,  Eepent  and 
be  baptized,  every  one  of  you ;  then  they  that  received  the 
word  were  baptized."  It  may  be  here  asked,  Why  should 
Peter  add  to  the  general  charge,  Beperit,  the  reference  to 
only  one  specific  duty?  That  he  did  so,  whatever  might 
have  been  his  reason,  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  Baptism, 
as  the  sign  of  discipleship,  was,  in  the  first  instance,  en 
joined  upon  every  proselyte.  As,  therefore,  Peter  charged 
his  hearers,  connecting  the  general  and  the  specific,  "Ee 
pent,  and  be  baptized,"  meaning  with  water ;  so  our  Lord 
charged  his  apostles,  "  Disciple  all  nations,  baptizing 
them,"  meaning  with  water. 

Let  me  not,  however,  be  here  misunderstood.  I  do  not 
say  the  commission  is,  Baptize  into  water,  because  it  is 
plainly,  Baptize  into  the  name,  and  there  is  not  a  word 
about  water  in  the  text.  From  this  passage  alone,  we 
could  not  prove  that  water  was  ever  used  in  baptism.  All 
I  maintain  is  that,  in  baptizing  into  the  name  of  a  person, 
or  into  a  person,  baptizing  into  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  or 
baptizing  into  the  name  of  Christ,  or  into  Christ,  or  into 
Moses,  or  into  any  one  else,  water  was  always  understood 
to  be  employed  as  the  sign  of  that  baptism.  I  shall  here 
after  have  occasion  to  notice  that,  in  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament,  proselytes  are  baptized  into  Christ  by 
water,  and  not  into  water  by  Christ. 

Eespecting  the  observance  of  this  commission  by  the 
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apostles,  although  they  generally  entrusted  the  administra 
tion  of  baptism  to  evangelists  and  other  assistants,  yet 
from  several  intimations  in  their  epistles,  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  not  a  single  convert  was  unbaptized,  so  far 
as  their  authority  extended ;  and  from  the  subsequent 
history  we  may  infer  that  the  commission  was  understood 
as  not  confined  to  the  apostles. 

Although  Quakers  speak  with  marvellous  complacency 
of  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  being  sent,  not  to  bap 
tize,  but  to  preach  the  Gospel,  yet  even  St.  Paul  sometimes 
baptized ;  if  seldom  in  Corinth,  yet  occasionally  elsewhere. 
The  Corinthian  converts  were  unquestionably  baptized, 
and  many  of  them,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  by  the 
assistants  of  Paul,  and  under  his  direction.  The  remark, 
therefore,  which  we  made  upon  the  conduct  of  our  Lord, 
in  not  baptizing,  will  equally  apply  to  the  practice  of  St. 
Paul.  His  commission  was  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  and,  therefore,  he  generally  left  the  baptism  of 
the  converts  to  others ;  yet  its  administration  was  sanctioned 
both  by  his  practice  and  his  authority. 

In  reply  to  the  argument  derived  from  the  apostolic 
practice,  it  is  said  that  baptism  was  a  concession  to  Jewish 
prejudices  ;  and  as  it  is  admitted,  at  least  by  some  Quakers, 
that  the  Lord's  supper  was  solemnized  in  the  primitive 
churches,  the  same  reply  is  offered  to  this  apostolic 
precedent.  As  both  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  were 
founded  upon  the  usages  of  the  Jews,  it  is  said,  they  were 
allowed,  in  the  infancy  of  the  church,  to  Conciliate  the 
Hebrew  converts.  Barclay  intimates  that  the  apostles 
themselves  were  slow  in  casting  off  their  Jewish  prejudices, 
although  he  trusts  chiefly  to  the  notion  that  the  two  cere 
monies  of  the  apostolic  age  were  allowed  by  the  apostles 
in  condescension  to  the  weakness  of  Jewish  believers.  But 
let  us  hear  their  own  language  :  "  Repent,  and  be  baptized 
every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  re 
mission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
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Ghost."  "For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this 
cup,  ye  do  show  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come.  Therefore 
whosoever  shall  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup  of  the 
Lord  unworthily,  shall  be  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
the  Lord.  But  let  a  man  examine  himself,  and  so  let  him 
eat  of  that  bread  and  drink  of  that  cup.  For  he  that  eateth 
and  drinketh  unworthily,  eateth  and  drinketh  damnation 
to  himself,  not  discerning  the  Lord's  body." 

Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  apostles  would  employ 
language  so  solemn  and  impressive,  if  they  were  speaking 
of  unmeaning  ceremonies,  tolerated,  but  not  approved, 
from  regard  to  the  weakness  of  the  Jews  ?  Were  these 
the  instructions  to  lead  them  from  carnal  elements  to  the 
more  excellent  way  ?  Would  one  of  "  the  Friends"  now 
repeat  them  in  addressing  a  pious  person  of  another  com 
munity,  whose  prejudices  might  be  as  unyielding,  or  infir 
mities  as  pitiable,  as  were  those  of  the  Jews?  Was  this  the 
style  of  address  with  which  Fox  and  his  friends  extinguished 
their  candles  in  the  churches  ?  But  we  maintain  that 
the  notion  of  a  concession  to  Jewish  prejudice  is  wholly 
gratuitous,  or  rather  absolutely  false.  What  prejudice  had 
the  Jew,  which  would  not  be  offended  rather  than  conciliated 
by  either  of  these  sacramental  services  ?  That  both  bap 
tism  and  the  Lord's  supper  were  founded  upon  Jewish 
practices,  we  readily  admit.  Our  Lord  adopted  the  rites  of 
the  Jews,  and  what  is  remarkable,  rites  unauthorised  by 
the  law  of  Moses,  arid  consecrated  them  to  be  the  symbolic 
services  of  his  church ;  yet  in  their  new  form  they  must 
have  been  directly  opposed  to  every  Jewish  prejudice. 
Whether  we  refer  baptism  to  the  divers  washings  of  the 
Jews  observed  in  accordance  with  the  Mosaic  law,  or  to 
the  baptism  of  proselytes  prevailing  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord,  the  Christian  rite  must  have  been  opposed  to  the 
prevalent  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  Jewish  nation.  If  it 
were  represented  as  a  purification  from  legal  pollution, 
would  it  have  conciliated  a  Jew  to  require,  indiscriminately 
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from  all,  clean  or  unclean,  and  specifically  from  himself,  a 
legal  purification,  when  he  knew  that  he  had  contracted  no 
legal  pollution  ?  Why  was  the  scrupulous  Pharisee,  proud 
in  his  legal  righteousness,  moving  with  ever-wakeful  scru 
pulosity  to  preserve  his  long  robes  and  broad  phylacteries 
from  every  stain,  to  be  thus  treated,  as  if  he  had  been 
living  like  a  heathen  man  and  a  publican  ?  He  had  ob 
served  most  rigidly,  riot  only  the  baptisms  of  the  law,  but 
the  ablutions  of  the  scribes  ;  he  had  purified  himself  from 
the  touch  of  the  dead,  and  had  washed  when  he  came  from 
the  market ;  he  was  perfectly  clean  according  to  the  law  of 
Moses,  and  equally  so  according  to  the  traditions  of  the 
elders ;  why  should  he  submit  to  a  new  cleansing,  as  if  he 
were  a  common  and  profane  man  ?  His  baptism,  what 
ever  might  have  been  the  reason  of  it,  was  surely  a  prepos 
terous  mode  of  conciliating  his  prejudice. 

Mr.  Gurney,  however,  relies  especially  upon  the  prose 
lyte  baptism  of  the  Jews,  as  the  origin  of  their  prejudice 
in  favour  of  such  a  rite  of  initiation,  believing  that  every 
Gentile  was,  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  baptized  with  his 
household,  on  his  becoming  a  convert  to  Judaism.  If  the 
apostles  had  baptized  only  Gentiles,  there  might  have  been 
some  plausibility  in  his  opinion,  but  the  baptism  of  a  Jew 
was,  in  effect,  saying  to  him,  You  are  becoming  a  proselyte 
to  a  new  religion,  from  which  you,  with  the  Gentile,  have 
been  equally  estranged.  You  must  wash  away  your  un- 
cleanness,  as  if  you  had  been  a  polluted  Samaritan,  or  a 
Syro-Phoenician  dog.  The  faith  of  Abraham,  the  law  of 
Moses,  and  the  institutions  of  your  elders,  have  not  availed 
to  prevent  you  from  appearing  in  the  character,  and  sub 
mitting  to  the  rites  of  a  proselyte.  Though  a  master  in 
Israel,  you  must,  like  a  Gentile,  be  born  again  of  water  as 
well  as  of  the  Spirit,  or  you  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  So  far  from  being  conciliated,  the  prejudice 
and  wounded  pride  of  the  Pharisee  would  naturally  dictate 
the  reply  of  Nicodemus,  How  can  these  things  be  ? 
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Respecting  the  Lord's  supper,  similar  remarks,  with  at 
least  equal  force  and  propriety,  may  be  made.  The  ritual 
of  the  supper  is  evidently  derived  from  the  usages  of  the 
Jews  in  celebrating  the  passover.  "  Not  the  poorest  in 
Israel  might  eat  of  it,  till  he  was  seated,"  says  the  Talmud.-" 
Jesus  sat  down  with  the  twelve.  The  officiating  minister 
or  president  of  the  feast  broke  a  cake  of  unleavened  bread, 
and  gave  thanks  to  God,  who  bringeth  bread  out  of  the 
earth,  f  Among  the  several  cups  of  wine  used  on  the  occa 
sion,  there  was  one  called  the  cup  of  blessing,  or  thanks 
giving,  over  which  they  gave  thanks,  and  sang  the  Hallel, 
or  sacred  psalms.  J  These  usages  Jesus  consecrated  as 
the  memorial  of  his  own  propitiatory  death.  But  on  this 
very  account,  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  except 
on  the  day  of  the  paschal  feast,  would  have  shocked  the 
religious  feelings  of  the  Jews.  The  rites  of  the  passover 
were  appropriate  to  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month, 
the  anniversary  of  the  original  institution.  Their  obser 
vance  on  any  other  day,  unless,  in  an  emergency,  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  second  month,  especially  their  wreekly 
observance,  and  their  observance  without  the  other  parts 
of  the  paschal  service,  must  have  appeared  unauthorised 
and  profane  to  the  eyes  of  such  as  looked  with  veneration 
on  the  institutes  of  Moses,  or  the  traditions  of  the  elders. 

Can  we  then  suppose  that  this  service  was  conceded  by 
the  apostles  to  Jewish  prejudice  ?  What  law  of  the  nation, 
what  tradition  of  the  elders,  what  gloss  of  the  scribes,  could 
possibly  require  a  weekly  paschal  feast  without  a  paschal 
lamb  ?  A  supper  to  conciliate  the  Jews  would  have  been 
something  like  that  which  the  Judaising  Christians,  the 
temporisers  of  a  spirit  very  unlike  that  of  Jesus  or  of  Paul, 
afterwards  observed  ;  for  \ve  are  told  by  Epiphanius,§  that 
the  Ebionites  of  his  time  celebrated  the  eucharist  once  a 

*  See  Lightfoot,  "  The  Temple  Service,"  &c. 

t  Maimonides,  see  Laghtfoot,  supra.  I  Gloss  on  Maimonides,  titpra. 

§  Contra  Hseres.  xxx.  16. 
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year  with  unleavened  bread.  Julian,  the  apostate,  knew 
the  opinions  of  the  early  Christians  better ;  for  he  repre 
sents  them  as  saying,  "  We  cannot  keep  the  feast  of  un 
leavened  bread,  for  Christ  is  sacrificed  for  us."*  That  the 
apostle  Paul  regarded  the  Lord's  supper  as  a  perpetual 
ordinance  in  the  church  of  Christ,  may  be  inferred  from 
his  own  words  :  "  As  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and  drink 
this  cup,  ye  do  show  forth  the  Lord's  death  until  he  come." 
The  Lord's  supper  was  to  be  observed  until  the  coming  of 
Christ.  What  say  ''the  Friends?"  What  says  Joseph 
John  Gurney  ?  "  The  words,  till  he  come,  were  probably 
added  as  a  kind  of  reservation,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
the  idea,  that  when  the  Lord  himself  should  come,  such  a 
memorial  of  his  death  would  be  obsolete  and  unnecessary." 
A  kind  of  reservation  indeed  !  an  inuendo  to  intimate  that 
the  supper  would  become  obsolete  before  the  coming  of 
the  Lord  !  The  reservation,  however,  seems  to  have  grown 
out  of  a  mistake ;  for  he  adds,  "  The  apostle  Paul  lived 
under  a  strong  impression  that  the  coming  of  Christ  in 
glory  was  near  at  hand."f  On  these  words,  from  such  a 
man,  I  choose  to  say  nothing.  A  recent  writer  J  against 
the  perpetuity  of  the  eucharist,  contends  that  the  words, 
"ye  do  show  forth  the  Lord's  death  until  he  come,"  denote 
not  the  permanence  of  the  act  of  showing  forth,  but  the 
permanent  character  of  his  death  in  a  figurative  sense.  In 
that  age,  as  he  thinks,  they  showed  forth  the  Lord's  death, 
as  being  a  death  until  he  come  again — emblematically  in 
his  absence  as  if  he  were  dead,  like  the  priest  within  the 
veil  with  blood,  until  he  come  the  second  time  without  sin 
unto  salvation.  This,  if  I  understand  it,  is  to  show  forth 
Christ  as  if  he  were  still  dead,  while  the  great  truth  of 
Scripture  is  that  he  is  alive  again,  and  liveth  for  ever,  the 
Conqueror  of  death,  the  Author  of  eternal  life.  Because 
he  could  not  be  holden  by  the  bands  of  death,  the  heavens 

*  Cyi-il  contra  Julian.  1.  x.  +  Gurney,  p.  123. 

|  The  Eucharist  not  au  Ordinance  of  the  Christian  Church. 
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have  received  him.  A  schoolboy  has  only  to  turn  to  his 
Greek  Testament,  and  construe  in  literal  order,  "  the  death 
of  the  Lord  ye  do  show  forth  until  he  come,"  to  confute 
this  new  version  of  St.  Paul. 

There  is,  however,  another  view  of  the  Lord's  supper 
prevalent  among  the  society  of  Friends.  "  Our  Lord's 
injunction  on  that  occasion,"  says  Mr.  Gurney,*  "  may  be 
understood  as  intended  to  give  a  religious  direction  to  the 
more  common  social  repasts  of  his  disciples."  This  opinion 
seems  to  receive  some  countenance  from  Bishop  Kaye, 
who,  speaking  of  the  Lord's  supper,  says,  "  The  first  con 
verts  appear  daily,  after  their  principal  meal,  to  have  taken 
bread  and  drunk  wine  in  commemoration  of  the  death  of 
their  Saviour. "f  For  this  practice  of  making  the  Lord's 
supper  a  mere  appendage  of  an  ordinary  meal,  there  is 
no  authority  whatsoever,  as  I  believe,  either  in  the  apos 
tolical  or  in  the  succeeding  ages.  The  brethren  came  toge 
ther  to  break  bread — the  hungry  were  to  eat  at  home,  for 
they  had  houses  to  eat  and  drink  in — to  eat  the  Lord's 
supper,  they  were  to  tarry  for  one  another,  and  to  come 
together  into  one  place.  And  if  we  refer  to  ecclesiastical 
antiquity,  we  find  that  the  eucharist,  whenever  it  is  men 
tioned,  was  a  religious  service  distinct  from  the  ordinary 
meals,  according  to  Ignatius,  J  administered  by  the  bishop, 
according  to  Justin  Martyr,§  not  common  bread  and  com 
mon  drink,  but  that  of  which  no  one  may  partake  who  does 
not  believe  what  we  teach,  and  has  not  been  washed  for 
regeneration  and  remission,  and  does  not  live  as  Christ 
has  enjoined;  according  to  Tertullianjl  and  subsequent 
writers,  observed  before  daylight  from  the  hands  of  the 
rulers  of  the  church,  and  as  a  great  mystery.  We  do  not 
believe  that  any  authority  whatsoever  can  be  cited  in  favour 
of  the  opinion  that  the  eucharist  was  only  thanksgiving  at 

*  Observations,  &c.  p.  120.  +  Account  of  Justin  Martyr,  p.  Dl. 

\  Ad  Smyr.  c.  viii.  §  Apol.  i.  66. 

II  De  Corona,  c.  iii. 
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the  ordinary  meal ;  and  we  regret  that  so  eminent  a  scholar 
as  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  should,  without  adducing  his 
authority,  have  given  the  appearance  of  his  sanction  to  this 
opinion. 

Writers  who  assert  that  the  eucharist  was  only  a  devout 
recognition  of  Christ  observed  by  the  Jewish  converts,  as 
they  attended  to  the  usages  of  their  country,  do  not,  so  far 
as  I  can  find,  state  precisely  whether  they  mean  the  usages 
which  refer  to  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  paschal  supper, 
or  to  the  ordinary  bread  and  wine  of  their  social  feasts. 
Both  in  the  passover  and  their  social  feasts,  customs  pre 
vailed  nearly  resembling  the  rites  of  the  Lord's  supper. 
Such  writers  in  effect  say,  the  service  called  the  Lord's 
supper  was  only  a  devout  mention  of  Christ  in  the  Jewish 
ceremony  of  breaking  bread  and  blessing  wine.  We  ask, 
do  they  mean  the  ceremonies  of  the  paschal  service  ?  for 
they  sometimes  speak  as  if  they  did.  If  they  do,  how 
could  the  Jewish  converts  observe  them  every  week  ?  Or^ 
do  they  mean  the  ceremonies  of  their  ordinary  festivals  ? 
If  they  do,  how  should  the  Jewish  converts  have  applied 
to  an  ordinary  festival  the  injunction  of  our  Lord  given  at 
the  paschal  service,  to  which,  and  not  to  the  social  feast, 
to  unleavened,  and  not  common  bread,  he  must  have  re 
ferred,  if,  as  they  assert,  in  breaking  the  paschal  bread  and 
blessing  the  paschal  wine,  he  did  not  institute  a  new  ser 
vice  ?  They  in  effect  say,  Whether  the  usages  of  the  pass- 
over,  or  those  of  the  ordinary  meals,  were  employed  as  the 
memorials  of  Christ,  we  do  not  know ;  but  we  are  sure  they 
were  either  the  one  or  the  other,  and  you  may  choose  which 
you  please.  To  both  theories  there  are  insuperable  objec 
tions,  and  the  duplex  style  of  reasoning  adopted  is  a  virtual 
confession  that  the  parties  are  not  prepared  to  maintain, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  the  true  exposition  of  our  Lord's 
words  is,  Whenever  ye  keep  the  passover,  do  it  in  remem 
brance  of  me ;  or,  on  the  other,  Whenever  ye  drink  a  social 
glass  of  wine,  think  of  me.  I  am  very  curious  to  know  how 
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they  can,  with  so  much  confidence,  assert  that  the  one  part 
or  the  other  of  this  alternative  must  be  true,  without  being 
able  to  say  which  it  is.  As,  however,  they  do  not  know 
which  to  choose,  and  will  not  confine  themselves  to  either, 
and  therefore  can  be  certain  of  neither,  our  reply  to  both 
hypotheses  is  in  words  which  need  no  exposition :  "  The 
cap  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is.it  not  the  communion  of 
the  blood  of  Christ?  The  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not 
the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ  ?"  "  Ye  cannot  drink 
the  cup  of  the  Lord  and  the  cup  of  devils;  ye  cannot  be 
partakers  of  the  Lord's  table  and  of  the  table  of  devils." 
"  Whosoever  shall  eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  cup  of  the 
Lord  unworthily,  shall  be  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
the  Lord."  "But  let  a  man  examine  himself,  and  so  let 
him  eat  of  that  bread  and  drink  of  that  cup  ;  for  he  that 
eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily,  eateth  and  drinketh  judg 
ment  unto  himself,  not  discerning  the  Lord's  body."  Does 
all  this  mean,  as  a  recent  writer  intimates,  nothing  more 
than,  say  grace  before  meat  ?  Besides,  in  the  Corinthian 
church,  as  undoubtedly  everywhere  else,  the  Gentile  con 
verts,  who  knew  nothing  about  breaking  bread  or  blessing 
wine,  were  to  associate  with  the  Jews ;  for  they  are  ex 
horted  to  tarry  one  for  another,  so  that  the  whole  church 
might  assemble  for  a  devout  and  reverential  remembrance 
of  Christ.  Our  conclusion  is,  that  as  the  apostles,  inspired 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  observed  the  two  sacraments,  after 
the  example  of  their  Divine  Master,  not  as  concessions  to 
Jewish  prejudice,  without  any  intimation  whatsoever  that 
they  were  designed  for  a  temporary  purpose,  and  with  a 
clear  specific  directory  for  Gentiles  as  well  as  for  Jews, 
Christians  in  all  ages  are  under  the  obligation  of  observing 
them  also. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  each  sacra 
ment  separately,  a  few  remarks  upon  the  design  of  these 
ceremonial  observances  may  be  requisite.  If  they  are  of 
permanent  obligation,  we  naturally  conclude  that  some 
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important  purpose  is  to  be  accomplished  by  their  insti 
tution. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is,  that  the  sacra 
ments  by  their  due  administration,  the  opus  operatum,  con 
fer  grace  upon  all  who  receive  them,  unless  they  are  re 
sisted  by  mortal  sin.  The  Council  of  Trent,  in  the  eighth 
canon  of  its  seventh  session,  declared,  "  If  any  one  say 
that  from  the  sacraments  of  the  New  Testament  grace  is 
not  conferred  by  the  act  performed,  but  that  the  faith  alone 
of  the  Divine  assurance  is  sufficient  to  obtain  the  grace, 
let  him  be  anathema."-  Catholic  divines  distinguish  the 
opus  operatum  from  the  opus  operantis.  The  former  denotes 
the  due  performance  of  the  sacrament,  the  latter  the  due 
reception  of  it ;  the  former  is  the  act  of  the  priest,  the  lat 
ter  of  the  person  receiving.  By  the  former,  not  by  the 
latter — through  the  power  of  the  priest,  not  through  the 
piety  of  the  person — the  grace  is  conferred. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  well  as  of 
the  Lutheran  churches,  is  that  the  sacraments  are  means 
of  communicating  grace;  as  baptism  imparts  the  grace 
of  regeneration  ;  the  Lord's  supper,  the  grace  of  a  spirit 
ual  participation  of  Christ.  This  doctrine  is  maintained 
in  two  distinct  modes,  by  two  different  parties  in  the 
English  church.  One  party  asserts  that  grace  is  insepar 
able  from  the  due  administration  of  the  sacrament,  and 
invariably  communicated  by  it,  unless  it  be  resisted  by  an 
unworthy  reception  ;  the  other,  that  grace  is  not  insepar 
able  from  the  sacrament,  but  frequently  or  occasionally 
imparted  by  it,  as  by  one  of  several  means  designed  for 
the  conversion  and  salvation  of  men.f 

*  Si  quis  dixerit,  per  ipsa  Novas  Legis  Sacraraenta  ex  opere  operate  non 
conferri  gratiam  sed  solam  Fidem  divinse  promissionis  ad  gratiaru  conse- 
quenaam  sufficere  :  anathema  sit.  Concil.  Trident.  Sess.  vii.  Can.  8. 

t  Hoadly,  and  some  others,  both  latitudinarian  and  evangelical,  have  main 
tained  that  the  sacraments  are  only  symbols  of  trath,  modes  of  commemo 
rating  and  of  teaching  it ;  but  this  opinion,  however  reasonable,  is  so  opposed 
to  the  offices  and  catechism,  that  \ve  cannot,  in  any  sense,  call  it  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  England. 
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The  doctrine,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  Puritans,  the 
Scotch  Presbyterians,  and  many  foreign  Protestants  of 
the  Calvinistic  churches,  is  that  the  sacraments  are  federal 
rites,  ratifications  of  the  evangelical  covenant,  made  to 
those  who  profess  to  receive  it.  upon  the  supposition  that 
their  profession  is  sincere,  and  so  insuring  to  them  all 
the  blessings  which  are  promised  to  believers.  It  would 
seem  to  follow  that  the  adherents  of  the  latter  opinion 
ought  to  administer  the  sacraments,  or  seals,  only  to  those 
who  have  previously  received  the  grace  which  they  attest; 
whereas  the  adherents  of  the  former  ought  to  administer 
them  only  to  such  as  are  destitute  of  that  grace.  If  bap 
tism,  for  instance,  be  the  seal*  of  regeneration,  it  should 
be  administered  only  to  the  regenerate ;  if  the  means  of 
regeneration,  only  to  the  unregenerate.  The  opinion 
which  we  propose  is,  that  the  sacraments  are  significant 
rites  —  emblems  of  Divine  truth  —  sacred  signs  of  the 
evangelical  doctrine  —  designed  to  illustrate,  to  enforce, 
or  to  commemorate  the  great  and  most  important  truths 
of  the  Gospel.  Baptism,  we  believe,  is  the  sign  of  puri 
fication  by  the  truth  of  Christ,  but  neither  the  cause  nor 
the  seal  of  it:  the  Lord's  supper,  the  commemoration  of 
the  death  of  Christ,  the  symbol  of  its  propitiatory  charac 
ter,  but  not  the  assurance  of  our  personal  interest  in  its 
saving  benefits.  The  truth  exhibited  in  the  sacraments, 
just  as  when  it  is  propounded  in  words,  may  be  the  means 
of  the  communication  of  Divine  grace  ;  but  then  the  evan 
gelical  doctrine,  and  not  the  sacrament,  the  truth,  and 
not  the  symbol,  the  spirit,  and  not  the  letter,  gives  life 
and  sanctity  to  the  recipient,  as  it  may  even  to  a  spectator. 

*  Baptism  is  often  by  the  Fathers  called  a  seal,  and  the  ancient  liturgies 
generally  use  the  term.  Sometimes  it  is  especially  and  specifically  applied  to 
the  signing  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  and  sometimes  to  the  anointing  after 
baptism.  Dr.  Pusey  thinks  we  may  infer  from  the  early  use  of  this  sign,  it 
was  instituted  by  the  apostles ;  but  as  we  know  from  Tertullian  The  ancient 
Christians  were  accustomed  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  all  occasions, 
they  would  naturally  do  so  in  the  service  of  baptism. — Tert.  De  Corona,  c.  iii. 
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A  few  words  on  this  subject  will  be  here  sufficient,  as  we 
must  recur  to  it  in  considering  the  doctrine  of  baptismal 
regeneration.  What  we  have  at  present  to  say  upon  the 
design  of  the  sacraments  may  be  comprised  under  two 
remarks.  1st.  The  ceremonial  institutes  of  preceding 
dispensations,  the  sacraments  of  the  patriarchal  and 
Jewish  church,  corresponded  only  with  the  view  which 
we  take  of  the  Christian  sacraments,  as  sacred  signs  of 
Divine  truth.  2nd.  The  sacraments  considered  as  the 
causes,  or  the  means,  or  even  the  seals,  of  converting  or 
regenerating  grace,  stand  opposed  to  the  great  Protestant 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  without  works. 

1.  The  ceremonial  institutes  of  preceding  dispensations 
correspond  only  with  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the 
Christian  sacraments,  as  sacred  signs  of  Divine  truth. 
One  passage  of  St.  Paul  will  establish  this  proposition. 
"  He  is  not  a  Jew  which  is  one  outwardly,  neither  is  that 
circumcision  which  is  outward  in  the  flesh;  but  he  is  a 
Jew  which  is  one  inwardly,  and  circumcision  is  that  of 
the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter,  whose  praise 
is  not  of  men,  but  of  God."*  According  to  this  passage,"" 
circumcision  was  not  the  cause,  nor  the  means,  nor  the 
attestation  of  the  circumcision  of  the  heart ;  for  if  it 
produced,  or  even  ratified  in  any  manner,  the  internal 
change,  the  affirmation  of  the  apostle  could  not  be  sus 
tained.  Nor  would  it  relieve  the  objection  to  say,  as  some 
would  do,  that  they  do  not  maintain  the  invariable  con 
nexion  of  the  outward  sacrament  with  the  inward  change, 
for  the  apostle  is  evidently  speaking  of  a  general  truth, 
and  not  stating  an  exception  to  the  rule.  He  does  not 
say,  he  is  not  invariably  a  Jew  who  is  one  outwardly,  as 
though  he  were  speaking  of  a  law  which  admitted  of 
some  exceptions ;  but  his  argument  implies  that  there 
is  no  personal  connexion  between  the  two;  no  connexion, 
I  mean,  in  the  person  who  possesses  the  external  rite. 

*  Romans  ii.  28,  '29. 
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Circumcision  is  a  sign  of  purity,  but  not  a  seal  or  attest 
ation  of  the  purity  of  the  individual.  That  so  we  are 
to  understand  the  apostle,  is  evident  from  the  succeed 
ing  verses:  "What  advantage  then  hath  the  Jew?  or 
what  profit  of  circumcision  ?  Much  every  way,  hut  chiefly 
because  unto  them  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God." 
But  if  a  change  of  heart,  a  spiritual  and  saving  grace  im 
parted  or  attested,  were,  I  say  not  invariably,  but  even 
usually,  the  advantage  of  circumcision,  would  not  the 
apostle  have  specified  this  greatest  blessing  which  can 
be  acquired  on  earth  ?  Would  he  have  preferred  to  it  the 
possession  of  even  the  oracles  of  truth  ?  To  say  that  the 
sacrament  might  be  resisted  by  sin  is  nothing  to  the  pur 
pose,  for  assuredly  the  Holy  Scriptures  might  be  neglected 
or  abused.  Besides,  the  grace  of  circumcision  adminis 
tered  in  infancy,  as  it  was  among  the  Jews,  could  not 
have  been  resisted  by  an  unworthy  reception  ;  and  if  it 
were  the  means  of  regeneration,  whether  variably  or  in 
variably,  some  or  all  of  the  Jews  would  have  been  re 
generated.  But  why  should  we  make  exceptions  where 
the  law  of  circumcision  made  no  distinction?  Every 
male  child  was  to  be  circumcised,  or  to  be  cut  off  from 
among  the  people  ;  and  therefore,  on  suffering  the  rite, 
it  would  receive  all  its  benefits,  whatever  they  were  ;  but 
among  them  the  apostle  forbids  us  to  reckon  the  purifica 
tion  of  the  heart.  We  therefore  infer  that  this  ancient  rite 
was  not  the  cause,  nor  the  means,  nor  the  seal,  of  the  grace 
intended,  but  only  the  sign  or  emblem  of  it.  What  the 
apostle  here  says  of  circumcision,  he  evidently  intended  to 
apply  to  the  whole  external  ritual  of  the  Jews.  He  who  was 
circumcised  was  bound  to  observe  the  whole  ceremonial 
law,  as  a  part  of  it  would  profit  him  nothing;  and  of  the 
whole  law  it  is  said,  "  he  is  not  a  Jew  that  is  one  out 
wardly."  In  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle 
maybe  cited  numerous  declarations  of  the  prophets,  which 
teach  us  that  circumcision  insured  neither  sanctity  of 
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heart,  nor  reconciliation  with  God ;  and  that  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  Judaism  were  of  no  avail  in  the  place 
of  doing  justly,  loving  mercy,  and  walking  humbly  with 
the  Lord.  "  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that 
I  will  punish  all  them  that  are  circumcised  with  the  un- 
circumcised,  Egypt,  and  Judah,  and  Edom,  and  the  chil 
dren  of  Ammon,  and  Moab,  and  all  that  are  in  the  utmost 
corners,  that  dwell  in  the  wilderness :  for  all  these  nations 
are  uncircumcised,  and  all  the  house  of  Israel  are  uncir- 
cumcised  in  the  heart."*  Without  adducing  similar  pas 
sages,  as  we  must  recur  to  this  subject  in  subsequent 
lectures,  it  appears  that  no  moral  or  spiritual  change  was 
effected  or  attested  by  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the 
Old  Testament.  As,  however,  the  people  who  lived  under 
that  dispensation  needed  conversion,  regeneration,  wash 
ing  from  sin,  or  whatever  may  be  the  spiritual  blessings 
supposed  to  be  communicated  by  the  Christian  sacra 
ments,  our  inference  is  that  the  patriarchs,  the  prophets, 
and  all  the  pious  of  former  ages,  received  those  blessings 
through  some  other  medium  than  that  of  the  sacraments 
of  the  church  to  which  they  belonged.  We  therefore 
naturally  conclude,  unless  the  New  Testament  expressly 
teach  another  doctrine,  that  neither  do  the  pious  of  the 
Christian  dispensation  receive  their  moral  and  spiritual 
blessings,  the  grace  of  sanctity  and  pardon,  through  the 
sacraments  of  the  church  to  which  they  belong.  In  the 
language  of  Augustine,  "  We  hence  infer  that  the  invisible 
sanctification  was  present  and  profitable  to  some  without 
the  visible  sacraments,  which,  according  to  the  diversity 
of  the  times,  have  been  changed,  so  that  they  are  now  differ 
ent  in  the  form  from  what  they  have  been."f  We  believe, 
with  the  good  bishop  of  Hippo,  that  the  sacraments  have 

*  Jeremiah  is.  25,  26. 

f  Pi-oinde  colligitur :  invisiblem  sanctificationem  quibusdam  affuisse  atque 
profuisse  sine  visibilibus  sacramentis  ;  quae  pro  temporum  diversitate  mutata 
sunt.  ut  alia  tune  fuerint  et  alia  raodo  sint.  August.  Quaast.  super.  Leyit.  lib, 
iii.  quasst.  84. 
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been  changed  in  form,  while  they  remain  substantially 
the  same  ;  that  in  all  ages  they  have  been  emblematical 
services,  symbols  of  Divine  truth.  Circumcision,  we  be 
lieve,  with  Justin  Martyr,  was  the  type  of  the  true  cir 
cumcision,  by  which  we  are  circumcised  from  error  and 
evil.* 

Those  who  maintain  that  circumcision  was  a  personal 
seal,  as  well  as  a  type  of  spiritual  blessings,  will  probably 

(adduce  the  words  of  the  apostle  respecting  Abraham,  "  he 
received  the  sign  of  circumcision,  the  seal  of  the  right 
eousness  of  the  faith  which  he  had,  yet  being  uncircum- 
cised."  i  Astonishing  are  the  piles  of  argumentation  which 
have  been  raised  upon  this  passage,  and  by  which,  I  ven 
ture  to  say,  my  pcedobaptist  brethren  have  encumbered, 
rather  than  sustained  their  cause.  Circumcision  was  a 
sign  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  (and  if  that  be  all  that  is 
meant  by  a  seal,)  it  was  a  seal,  not  to  the  circumcised  only, 
but  to  all  the  world.  It  was  a  perpetual  memorial  of  God's 
covenant  with  the  seed  of  Abraham,  or  it  may  to  them  be 
considered  the  seal  of  the  external  relation  to  God  of  the 
descendants  of  Abraham,  but  it  was  the  seal  or  attestation 
of  the  righteousness  of  faith,  or  of  justification  by  faith,  to 
none  save  to  Abraham  himself.  He  only  of  them  all  had 
the  righteousness  being  yet  nn  circumcised.  God  gave 
-  testimony  to  his  righteousness,  manifestly  approved  his 
faith,  by  making  with  him  the  covenant  of  circumcision, 
and  in  some  sense  placing  him  at  its  head.  But  was  it,  in 
this  sense,  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  which  they  had,  an 
approval  of  their  faith,  to  the  men  of  his  clan,  or  to  Ish- 
mael,  or,  to  the  infants  of  his  household,  or  to  any  of  his 
posterity  in  subsequent  ages?  The  argument  of  the  apostle 
is  founded  upon  the  fact  that  he  was  not  circumcised  when 


*   *H  de    tvToX>/  tri<:  jrepiTOjurj?,  Kt\tvovffa  -rrj  o-ySot;  rj^iepa  IK  TTOVTO? 
-yevi-uijuevu,  riiiros  iiv  TY]t  aXnOivris  Trepcrourjr,  tjv  wep«eT/Lu;0r)juev  un6  T>JS  irXair/r  K 

Justin.  Mart.  Dial,  cum  Tryp.  Oper.  p.  200,  C. 
t  Horn.  iv.  11. 
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he  acquired  the  righteousness  of  faith,  "  to  the  end  he 
might  be  the  father  of  all  them  that  believe,  though  they 
be  not  circumcised  ;  for  the  promise  that  he  should  be  the 
heir  of  the  world  was  not  to  Abraham  or  to  his  seed  through 
the  law,  but  through  the  righteousness  of  faith."  Had 
Abraham  been  at  that  time  circumcised,  the  force  of  the 
apostle's  argument  would  have  failed.  "  How  was  it  then 
reckoned  ?  when  he  wavs  in  circumcision,  or  in  uncircum- 
cision '?  Not  in  circumcision,  but  in  uncircumcision." 
Neither  his  faith  nor  his  righteousness  was  produced  by 
his  circumcision ;  and  although  to  him  circumcision  was 
the  seal  of  faith,  it.  could  riot  have  been  so  to  his  posterity.* 
Our  conclusion  remains  undisturbed,  that  the  ceremonial 
ordinances  of  the  dispensations  previous  to  the  Gospel, 
were  only  signs  or  emblems  of  Divine  truth. 

2.  We  observe  that  the  sacraments,  if  they  are  considered 
as  the  causes,  or  the  means,  or  even  the  personal  seals  of 
spiritual  and  saving  grace,  would  be  opposed  to  the  great 
Protestant  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  without  works. 
Of  this  objection,  probably,  many  of  our  opponents  would 
make  little  account.  I  do  not  therefore  adduce  it  as  an 
argument  against  Eomanists  or  Tractarians,  but  as  a  con 
sideration  which  should  induce  those  who  glory  in  the 
Protestant  doctrine  as  the  true  Gospel  of  Christ,  to  watch 
with  much  jealousy  every  attempt  to  ascribe  undue  impor 
tance  to  the  sacraments. 

As  to  the  popish  doctrine  of  the  opus  operatum,  the  im- 
partation  of  grace  by  the  due  performance  of  the  rite, 
independent  of  the  opus  operantis,  the  proper  dispositions 

*  Cardinal  Bellarmine  (de  Sacram.  1.  i.  c.  17),  noticing  the  passage,  "and 
he  received  the  seal  of  circumcision,  the  sign  of  the  righteousness  of  faith," 
observes,  that  circumcision  was  a  seal  to  Ahraham  only,  but  a  sign  to  other 
Jews.  It  was,  to  the  father  of  the  faithful,  a  testimony  of  his  faith — to  his 
descendants  a  sign  or  memorial  of  it.  On  the  nature  of  circumcision  we  are 
much  more  disposed  to  adopt  the  language  of  the  Roman  and  Anglo-Catholics, 
than  that  of  the  Puritans  and  Presbyterians.  A  seal  of  justification  cannot, 
but  a  sign  of  it  may,  be  given  to  an  infant. 
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of  the  recipient,  this  is  opposed  not  only  to  justification  by 
faith,  but  apparently  to  the  merit  of  good  works,  that 

^favourite  and  popular  doctrine  of  the  Eomish  church. 
Grace,  according  to  her  creed,  is  conferred,  the  grace  of 
regeneration,  of  confirmation,  of  absolution,  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  and  of  the  anointing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  not  on  account  of  faith  in  Christ,  nor  yet  on  account 
of  the  good  works  of  the  recipient,  but,  unless  mortal  sin 
prevent,  by  the  power  of  the  priest,  as  a  successor  of  the 
apostles,  duly  and  properly  performing  the  prescribed 
ritual.  The  priest,  by  the  sacraments,  regenerates,  ab 
solves,  justifies,  and  saves  the  sinner.  I  need  not  say  how 
opposed  are  these  fearful  assumptions  of  power  to  the  doc 
trine  cf  justification  as  propounded  in  the  New  Testament. 
Nor  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  the 
sacraments  are  the  means  of  communicating  grace,  whether 
invariably  according  to  the  Tractarians,  or  variably  accord 
ing  to  the  evangelicals,  reconcilable  with  clear  and  distinct 
views  of  the  Protestant  belief  in  justification  by  faith  alone. 
Baptismal  regeneration,  however  explained,  makes  our 
salvation  dependent  upon  a  ritual ;  but  the  message  of  the 
Gospel  is,  "  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou 
shalt  be  saved."  Whether  regeneration  is  inseparably  or 
occasionally  connected  with  baptism,  is  not  the  important 
question ;  that  question  is,  whether  persons  are  to  be 
taught  to  expect  any  spiritual  change  in  the  observance  of 
a  religious  rite,  or  to  regard  the  performance  of  that  rite  as 
any  evidence  whatever  of  such  a  change  having  been 

^"effected.  Thanks  are  offered  to  God  that  the  baptized 
child  is  regenerate,  \vhich  words  some  explain  literally,  and 
others  in  the  judgment  of  charity;  but  both  parties  con 
sider  that  God  either  invariably  or  occasionally  converts 
the  child  by  the  administration  of  water.  Some  divines 
tell  us,  that  the  good  effects  of  the  grace  imparted  are  sus 
pended  until  the  person  believes  in  Christ;  but  we  reply, 
if  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  £aith  be  true,  the  party 
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concerned,  as  soon  as  he  believes  on  Christ,  obtains  all 
those  good  effects,  although  he  has  never  been  baptized,  as 
without  faith,  however  he  may  have  been  baptized,  he  never 
can  obtain  them.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel, 
the  message  to  be  addressed  to  the  sinner  is,  Believe  on 
Christ,  simply  believe  on  Christ,  immediately  believe  on 
Christ,  confidently  believe  on  Christ,  as  the  only  and  all- 
sufficient  Saviour.  When  the  evangelist  announces  this 
welcome,  blessed  intelligence  to  a  sinner,  trembling  in  the 
sight  of  the  flames  of  Sinai,  and  exhibits  Christ  Jesus  evid 
ently  set  forth  crucified  for  him,  a  propitiation  for  his 
sins,  a  Lamb  as  it  had  been  slain,  pleading  in  the  middle 
space  between  the  throne  and  the  church  for  the  souls  of 
the  dying ;  is  a  priest  at  that  moment  in  full  canonicals, 
with  his  apostolic  succession,  to  interpose  and  perform  his 
ceremonial,  as  it  were  covering  the  altar  and  bleeding 
sacrifice  with  the  embroidered  drapery  of  sacramental  em 
blems,  that  the  penitent  may  receive  from  the  hand  of  a 
man  of  like  passions  with  himself,  either  his  absolution  or 
its  ratification,  as  though  the  work  of  Christ  were  incom 
plete  without  such  a  supplemental  formulary  ?  If  the 
sinner  believe  in  Christ,  or  believe  the  evangelical  message, 
that  Christ  Jesus  is  the  only  Saviour,  who  died  for  his 
sins,  and  lives  again  for  his  justification,  lie  is  regenerate 
and  justified;  but  if  he  do  not  so  believe  in  Christ,  he  can 
be  neither  regenerate  nor  justified.  The  man  is  not  at 
this  point  to  be  taught  to  look  to  the  charm  of  a  sacrament ; 
he  is  not  to  be  told  that  he  will  certainly  believe,  or  will  be 
more  likely  to  believe,  or  believing  will  be  regenerate,  if  he 
be  baptized,  baptism  being  the  invariable  or  the  usual 
means  of  regeneration.  Such  a  direction  is  felt  to  be  in 
consistent  with  the  simple  declaration  of  the  Gospel ;  yet 
such  a  direction  is  the  natural  and  proper  consequence 
of  regeneration  by  baptism,  in  whatever  manner  it  be 
explained.  If  a  person  receives  the  sacrament  with  faith, 
without  which  it  is  impossible  to  please  God,  he  is  already 
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a  believer,  and  therefore  regenerate ;  he  believes  in  the 
mystery  of  baptism,  the  truth  set  forth  in  the  sign.  If  he 
does  not  believe,  he  does  not  receive  the  sacrament  wor 
thily,  and  therefore  he  is  not  regenerated  by  the  observance 
of  the  means.  For  spiritual  blessings  a  man  must  look 
not  to  the  sacraments,  but  to  the  cross ;  and  instantly 
before  his  believing  eye  Christ  Jesus  is  made  of  God 
unto  him,  wisdom  and  righteousness,  sanctification  and 
redemption. 

Although  not  so  glaringly,  yet  covertly  and  perniciously, 
the  notion  of  the  sacraments  as  seals  of  grace,  in  the  sense 
of  personal  attestations,  is  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  jus 
tification  by  faith.  If  they  are  represented  as  seals  or  rati 
fications  of  saving  blessings  conferred  upon  the  recipients, 
we  have  to  inquire,  In  what  sense  is  this  representation  to 
be  understood  ?  They  are  assuredly  not  seals  of  spiritual 
blessings  to  those  who  do  not  spiritually  receive  them — 
not  seals  of  deceit  and  delusion  to  unregenerate  men.  It 
must,  therefore,  be  intended  that  the  worthy  observance  of 
the  sacrament,  the  observing  of  it  with  spiritual  disposi 
tions,  is  the  obsignatlon  of  grace.  And  what  is  this  but 
making  the  worthy  reception,  the  good  work  of  the  man, 
the  seal  and  assurance  of  eternal  life,  so  that,  instead  of 
looking  entirely  and  exclusively  to  Christ  Jesus,  to  his  spot 
less  obedience  and  atoning  sacrifice,  he  is  looking  upon 
himself  amidst  the  deceitfulness  of  his  own  heart,  for  seals 
and  verifications  of  his  own  justification  ?  The  more  simply 
and  directly  he  fixes  his  attention  upon  the  work  of  Christ, 
the  more  justly  assured  he  becomes  of  his  title  to  ever 
lasting  life.  A  sacrament  in  itself  is  no  seal  of  pardon  or 
salvation,  because  it  may  be  unworthily  received.  To  call 
the  worthy  reception  of  it  the  seal  of  pardon  or  of  salva 
tion,  is  to  exalt  a  good  work  to  the  high  place  of  the  wit 
ness  of  Christ's  fidelity,  or  of  his  sufficiency,  in  saving 
believers,  and  so  to  reverence  it  not  only  as  the  arbiter  of 
our  own  justification,  but  as  the  authentic  verifier  of  the 
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truth  of  Christ.  Invited,  every  day  and  every  hour  of  my 
life,  to  confide  entirely  on  Christ,  as  able  and  willing  to 
save  me,  what  have  I  to  do  but  to  accept  the  generous  in 
vitation  in  the  full  assurance  of  faith  ?  Burdened  with  a 
sense  of  guilt,  the  message  of  the  Gospel  is  to  me  the  good 
news  of  great  joy;  and  in  the  assurance  of  the  truth  of 
God,  which  I  cordially  believe,  I  can  admit  no  seals  or 
verifications  other  than  his  own  testimony.  A  sacrament 
offers  no  assurance,  no  word  of  encouragement  to  me  in 
my  unbelief;  and  in  my  belief  the  verbal  and  express  assur 
ance  of  God  is  the  object  of  my  faith  ;  and  that  assurance 
is  that  in  Christ  Jesus,  my  only  Saviour,  I  have  everlasting 
life.  "  This  is  the  record,  that  God  hath  given  to  us 
eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  his  Son."  That  record 
believed  is  its  own  demonstration,  and  no  symbolic  ser 
vice  can  be  either  an  attestation  of  its  general  truth,  or  a 
seal  of  its  specific  application  to  individuals.  "  He  that 
believeth  hath  the  witness  in  himself."  Besides,  this  doc 
trine  of  sealing  God's  grace  to  individuals  by  a  sacrament 
can  amount  to  no  more  than  a  hypothetical  sealing — a 
sealing  of  God's  grace  upon  the  supposition  that  the  per 
son  is  already  possessed  of  that  grace ;  a  seal  which,  to  be 
of  any  worth,  must  be  itself  accredited  or  attested  by  the 
grace  which  yet  it  is  said  to  seal  or  ratify.  But  what  seals 
are  these  ?  The  sacraments  worthily  received  are  said  to 
be  seals  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace,  or  of  spiritual 
blessings  consequent  upon  it;  but  that  inward  and  spi 
ritual  grace  is  to  us  the  only  assurance  of  the  worthy  recep 
tion  of  the  sacraments.  The  outward  sign  seals  the  inward 
grace,  and  the  inward  grace  attests  the  outward  sign.  To 
this  reductio  ad  absurdum  may  be  brought  the  notion  that 
the  sacraments  are  seals  of  the  favour  of  God  to  those  who 
worthily  receive  them.  The  proper  assurance,  the  great 
seal  of  the  love  of  God  to  sinners,  which  every  sinner  may 
specifically  apply  to  himself,  is  the  gift  of  God's  own  Son, 
whom  he  hath  given  for  the  life  of  the  world,  and  to  this 
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no  other  assurances — no  minor  seals — can  add  any  con 
firmation.  To  introduce  their  aid  is  to  cloud  and  obscure 
the  only  Object  of  faith  in  the  justification  of  the  ungodly. 

So  far,  however,  as  we  may  look  to  ourselves,  it  is  quite 
as  easy  to  ascertain  our  personal  interest  in  the  Gospel, 
as  it  is  to  ascertain  our  worthy  reception  of  the  sacraments. 
The  faith  which  receives  the  Gospel  is  its  own  witness ; 
its  own  fruits  are  its  proper  attestation ;  its  spirit  of  con 
fidence  and  adoption,  by  which  we  cry,  "Abba,  Father!" 
is  the  genuine  seal  of  the  Spirit,  the  Spirit  bearing  witness 
with  our  spirits  that  we  are  born  of  God  ;  and  he  who  has 
that  blessed  obsignation  has  no  need  of  a  sacramental 
seal,  the  attestation  which  has  no  glory  by  reason  of  the 
glory  that  excelleth. 

It  may,  however,  be  said  the  sacraments  are  the  seals 
which  we  append  to  the  covenant,  the  federal  rites  by 
which  we  attest  our  reception  of  it.  We  reply,  that  faith 
itself  is  the  reception  of  the  covenant,  to  which  every  be 
liever,  as  such,  is  a  party.  To  believe  is  to  set  to  our  seal 
that  God  is  true.  It  is  to  perform  our  part  of  the  cove 
nant,  to  make  the  stipulation  which  it  proposes.  Imme 
diately  on  our  belief  the  covenant  is  sealed  and  certain, 
without  the  possibility  of  a  failure.  If  the  covenant  re 
main  unsealed  until  a  sacrament  be  performed,  we  are  jus 
tified,  or  our  justification  is  completed,  by  that  sacrament, 
and  not  by  faith  alone.  Besides,  in  the  sacrament,  before 
whom  do  we  seal  or  attest  our  previous  reception  of  the 
covenant?  Before  God,  who  has  witnessed  the  act  of 
faith  itself,  and  can  need  no  attestation  of  the  deed,  or 
before  men,  who  cannot  know  the  sincerity  of  the  act, 
which  we  call  the  seal  or  federal  rite  ?  If,  however,  by 
this  seal  is  meant  nothing  more  than  the  sign  or  emblem 
of  our  receiving  the  covenant  by  faith,  on  that  supposition 
the  sacraments  are  only  symbolic  observances,  as  we  be 
lieve  them  to  be,  although  not  of  our  acts  of  faith,  but  of 
the  purifying  and  life-giving  blessings  of  the  Gospel. 
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Many  will  think  that  we  depreciate  the  sacraments  by 
representing  them  as  only  signs,  which  have  no  Divine 
energy  in  quickening  and  sustaining  the  spiritual  life.  We 
do  not,  indeed,  ascribe  to  them  the  power  of  God  in 
quickening  the  dead.  They  are  to  us  the  earthly  signs  of 
heavenly  things  ;  and  can  anything  on  earth,  any  deed  that 
man  can  do,  occupy  a  more  important  or  exalted  position  ? 
The  symbolic  representatives  of  Divine  truth,  performed 
by  God's  command  before  the  church  and  the  world,  they 
are  hallowed  by  their  intimate  and  indissoluble  association 
with  the  most  sacred  and  Divine  realities.  They  are 
earthly  vestments,  which  the  majesty  of  Christian  truth 
has  assumed  on  her  descent  to  our  world,  through  which 
the  celestial  radiance  is  clearly  emitted,  so  long  as  they 
are  not  tinged  with  the  gaudy  colours  of  human  device. 
Depreciate  the  sacraments !  We  place  them  by  the  side 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  associate  them  with  the  same  great 
imperishable  truths,  and  say,  if  those  speak  to  the  ear  of 
man,  these  appeal  to  his  sight;  if  those  are  more  distinct, 
these  are  more  expressive ;  while  both  are  equally  the 
messengers  from  God.  It  is  true  our  elements  are  earthly, 
and  in  themselves  common ;  we  have  only  water  which 
has  issued  from  an  earthly  spring,  we  have  only  bread 
grown  from  an  earthly  soil,  and  wine  pressed  from  an 
earthly  vintage ;  but  these  earthly  things  are  hallowed  by 
the  glorious  truths  with  which  they  are  associated.  And 
what  more  are  the  elements  of  Holy  Scripture  itself?  Has 
it  a  sacred  alphabet  brought  down  from  heaven  by  the 
angels  of  God,  and  a  Divine  language  of  the  seraphic 
choirs  with  no  formula  of  earthly  inflexions?  What  are 
all  its  sounds  but  the  breath  of  mortal  lungs,  and  all  its 
words  but  earthly  as  the  parchment  on  which  they  fade  ; 
the  rugged  dialect  of  Hebrew  shepherds,  or  the  more 
polished,  graceful,  and  melodious  phraseology  of  Greece  ? 
As  these  earthly  sounds  are  hallowed  when  they  become 
the  voice  of  Divine  truth,  so,  but  in  no  other  mode,  the 
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earthly  water  and  bread  and  wine  are  hallowed  when  they 
become  the  accredited  signals  which  Christ  in  heaven 
makes  to  the  children  of  men.  The  bow  on  the  dark 
cloud  was  but  solar  light  reflected  on  common  rain ;  yet 
to  the  eye  of  Noah,  previously  trembling  at  every  passing 
shower,  lest  it  prove  the  commencement  of  a  second  de 
luge,  it  was  the  sacrament  of  a  glorious  and  immutable 
promise.  As  was  that  coloured  arch  to  Noah,  so  to  us  are 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  hallowed  by  their  asso 
ciation  with  the  holy  promises  of  God.  When  an  earthly 
language,  like  that  of  Scripture,  or  earthly  elements,  like 
those  of  the  sacraments,  are  employed  as  signs  of  heavenly 
truth,  the  connexion  consecrates  the  earthly  without  dese 
crating  the  heavenly.  Or,  to  adduce  another  illustration, 
that  holy  and  reverend  Name,  at  which  the  Jewish  scribe 
raises  his  pen  from  his  scroll,  and  utters  a  prayer,  devoutly 
composing  his  spirit  before  he  ventures  to  write  it,  and 
which  no  Christian  pronounces  without  serious  thought, 
— that  Name  itself  of  which  God  is  jealous,  is  only  a  com 
pound  of  earthly  elements ;  its  four  letters  mingle  with 
baser  words,  and  form  the  inflexions  of  ordinary  grammar; 
yet  is  it  holy  as  the  appointed  sign  of  the  eternal  God. 
As  those  letters,  common  in  their  resolution,  are  hallowed 
in  their  combination,  as  the  representative  of  God,  visible 
in  earthly  manuscript,  audible  in  earthly  speech  ;  so  is 
the  supper  the  hallowed  representation  of  Christ  in  the 
church ;  for  the  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  com 
munion  of  the  body  of  Christ?  and  the  cup  which  we 
bless,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ? 
And  even  that  precious  body  of  Christ  was  but  human 
flesh,  which  he  took  from  his  mother ;  and  that  precious 
blood,  which  cleanseth  from  all  sin,  was  compounded  of 
earthly  materials  by  the  powers  of  an  earthly  organization 
like  our  own ;  yet  both  are  hallowed  in  our  estimation 
by  their  mysterious  union  with  the  Divinity:  so  by  a 
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devout  observance  we  hallow  these  earthly  elements,  not 
on  account  of  any  sanctity  or  value  which  they  have  in 
themselves,  but  on  account  of  the  sanctity  and  value  of  the 
Divine  truth,  of  which  they  are  before  our  eyes  the  signi 
ficant  and  authorised  representatives. 


LECTUEE     III. 

ON  JEWISH  BAPTISM. 

"  And  they  asked  him,  and  said  unto  him,  Why  baptizest  thou  then,  if  thou 
lie  not  that  Christ,  nor  Elias,  neither  that  prophet  ?" — John  i.  25. 

"  Alia  enim  fuit  Judseorum  sub  Apostolis  ratio ;  alia  est  Gentilium  conditio. 
Illi  quia  jam  legis  et  Moysis  antiquissimum  baptisma  fuerant  adepti,  in 
nomine  quoque  Jesu  Christi  erantbaptizandi." 

Cyprian,  Ep.  73,  ad  Jubaianum. 

IT  now  becomes  my  duty,  and  no  very  pleasant  one,  to 
explain  and  defend  the  views  which  I  hold  of  Christian 
baptism, — a  subject  fraught  with  long  and  wearisome  con 
troversies,  and  what  is  still  more  painful,  controversies  on 
those  particulars  on  which  we  should  have  expected  to  find 
in  the  New  Testament  the  most  clear  and  distinct  informa 
tion.  Assuming  the  truth  of  our  conclusion  in  the  last 
lecture,  that  baptism  is  an  ordinance  of  perpetual  obli 
gation  in  the  Christian  Church,  it  does  seem  extraordinary 
that  Christians,  in  the  honest  and  diligent  study  of  the 
New  Testament,  should  be  unable  to  discover  who  are  to 
be  baptized,  or  in  what  manner  the  rite  should  be  per 
formed.  If  those  who  deny  the  perpetuity  of  the  ordinance 
can  find  in  the  tedious  controversies  of  Pzedobaptists  and 
Anti-Psedobaptists  an  argument  against  both  parties,  and 
if  they  are  disposed  to  say  to  us,  Is  it  not  strange  that  you, 
being  on  both  sides  honest  and  diligent,  cannot  determine 
the  meaning  of  the  commission  which  you  say  you  have 
received,  and  which  commission  must  of  course  become 
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obsolete  or  remain  in  abeyance,  if  it  leave  the  parties  in 
any  doubt  or  hesitation  about  the  manner  of  executing  it? 
To  them  we  can  only  reply,  You  must  take  the  objection 
for  what  it  is  worth.  We  sensibly  feel  its  force ;  and  we 
must  admit  that  if  no  man,  by  honest  and  diligent  inquiry, 
with  all  the  aids  which  God  has  afforded,  can  ascertain  who 
are  to  be  baptized,  there  is  good  reason  to  suspect  the  argu 
ment  in  favour  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  ordinance.  Be 
lieving,  as  I  do,  the  validity  of  this  argument,  I  cannot  but 
think,  that  if  both  parties  proceed  in  the  inquiry,  honestly, 
impartially,  without  prejudice,  and  without  preference,  un 
til  the  conclusion  be  fairly  reached,  the  truth  may  be  ascer 
tained.  To  which  side  the  latent  prejudice,  which  obstructs 
the  force  of  evidence,  may  belong,  it  is  not  for  me  to  as 
sume,  nor  even  to  conjecture;  I  can  only  say,  although 
these  lectures  must  of  necessity  assume  the  form  of  con 
troversy,  this  consideration  makes  me  most  anxious  to 
weigh  impartially  the  whole  subject. 

Whether  I  have  been  successful  or  not  in  pursuing  the 
inquiry  with  an  impartial  and  unbiassed  mind,  I  do  believe 
that  if  other  and  abler  divines  on  both  sides  will  divest 
themselves  of  prejudice,  they  may  bring  this  dispute  to  a 
satisfactory  determination.  Instead  of  saying,  so  quietly 
and  comfortably,  as  some  good  people  do,  Let  us  agree  to 
differ,  it  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  our  respect  for 
the  will  and  authority  of  Christ  to  say,  Let  us  agree  to  find 
out  the  truth,  adhering  closely  to  Scripture,  seeking  all 
aid  in  its  correct  interpretation,  assuming  nothing  without 
proof,  and  carefully  endeavouring  to  detect  the  cause  of  the 
error,  on  whichever  side  it  be,  the  irpwrov  •^•evdos,  which, 
lurking  in  the  breast  of  one  party  or  the  other,  in  this  as 
in  almost  every  controversy,  vitiates  all  the  subsequent 
reasoning,  and,  ever  present  in  the  dispute,  colours  with  a 
false  light  the  arguments  adduced  on  each  side  of  the  ques 
tion,  concealing  the  weakness  of  some,  and  imputing  a  fic 
titious  value  to  others,  Let  us  reach,  if  it  be  possible,  the 
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arx  causes  of  this  unhappy  dispute,  and  there  it  surely  can 
not  be  difficult  for  an  unprejudiced  mind  to  ascertain  the 
truth.  That  central  point  of  controversy  respecting  infant 
baptism,  on  which  the  whole  depends,  appears  to  be,  so  far 
as  I  can  judge,  whether  faith  be  or  be  not  the  proper  quali 
fication  for  baptism.  Vituperation  and  abuse  in  this  con 
troversy  have  probably  done  more  than  anything  else  to 
obscure  the  truth.  Let  every  controversialist  consider  how 
far  he  is  guilty  of  obstructing,  by  the  acrimony  of  his  words, 
the  force  of  his  own  arguments. 

There  is  also  another  controversy  on  baptism,  at  the  pre 
sent  time  of  great  importance,  as  upon  its  decision,  more 
than  upon  anything  else,  depends  the  settlement  of  the  mo 
mentous  and  agitating  question  of  the  day> — the  doctrine  of 
sacramental  efficacy.  Upon  baptism  wre  have  more  full  and 
precise  information  than  we  have  upon  any  other  ritual 
observance ;  and  if  baptism  be  not  regeneration,  if  it  do 
not  produce  or  imply  any  moral  or  spiritual  change,  the 
whole  fabric  of  sacramental  efficacy  falls  to  the  ground, 
and  with  it  the  authority  of  the  priesthood  arid  the  media 
tion  of  the  church ;  so  that,  having  nothing  left  for  our 
dependence,  we  must  look  immediately  and  exclusively  to 
the  grace  of  God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  This 
one  point  being  decided,  the  whole  dispute  between  Pro 
testant  and  Catholic,  in  every  form  and  aspect,  Anglo-Ca 
tholic  or  Eoman  Catholic,  vanishes  as  a  mist  from  the  re 
gion  of  theology.  Of  the  importance  of  this  controversy, 
it  is  not  easy  to  offer  an  exaggerated  statement. 

Let  us,  therefore,  with  two  important  controversies  be 
fore  us,  consider  such  information  as  we  can  collect  on 
the  subject  of  Christian  baptism.  The  first  question  which 
naturally  suggests  itself,  respects  the  origin  of  the  rite  ; 
and  as  this  question  affects  both  the  controversies,  it  de 
mands  our  careful  attention.  The  subject  of  Jewish  bap 
tism  has  been  keenly  controverted,  and  from  the  keenness 
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of  the  controversy  we  may  infer  the  importance  of  its  deter 
mination.  It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that 
among  the  Jews,  as  indeed  among  all  oriental  nations,  di 
vers  ablutions  were  performed,  as  symbols  of  purification 
from  moral  uncleanness  and  guilt. *  Some  were  prescribed 
by  the  Mosaic  law,  others  were  only  traditions  of  the  elders. 
The  question  of  importance  is,  Was  the  baptism  of  pro 
selytes  practised  by  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  our  Lord?  and 
if  it  was,  how  far  may  the  practice  assist  us  in  interpreting 
the  commission  to  baptize  all  the  nations?  On  opening 
the  New  Testament,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  escape  the 
impression  that  baptism  must  have  been  well  known,  as 
a  religious  rite  among  the  Jews,  previously  to  its  admi 
nistration  by  John  the  Baptist.  If  it  were  a  ceremony 
absolutely  unknown,  having  no  sanction  of  the  law  and 
no  authority  of  tradition,  with  nothing  in  its  favour,  either 
in  the  letter  of  Scripture  or  in  the  comments  of  the 
scribes,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  vast  multitudes  of 
all  classes  and  parties  would  so  readily  and  unscrupulously 
have  hastened  to  receive  it. 

Both  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  resorted  to  the  baptism  of 
John.  Is  it  likely  these  opposing  sects,  jealous  of  each 
other,  suspicious  of  a  neutral  teacher,  and  moved  by  no 
common  authority,  would  have  concurred,  as  many  of  them 
did,  in  their  reception  of  the  novelty,  and,  differing  in 
their  principles  of  interpretation,  as  in  every  thing  else, 
would  have  united  in  a  service  of  which  they  had  heard 
nothing  from  the  venerated  authorities  of  their  respective 
schools  ?  If  it  be  said  that  they  might  have  heard  John 
assert  his  authority  to  baptize  by  virtue  of  a  direct  com- 

*  I  need  not  mention  the  symbolic  ablutions  of  heathen  nations.  Tinguun- 
tur,  idque  se  in  regenerationern  et  impunitatem  perjuriorura  suorum  agere 
presumunt.  Tert.  de  Bapt.  c.  v.  The  classical  allusions  are  familiar  to  the 
school-boy,  Eo  lavatum,  ut  sacrificem.  Plaut.  Aulul.  3.  6.  43.  Constat  diis 
superis  sacra  facturum  corperis  ablutione  purgari.  Macrob.  Sat.  3.  1. 
Ah  nimium  faciles,  qui  tristia  crimina  csedis 

Fluminea  tolli  posse  putetis  aqua! — Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  45,  46. 
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mission  from  God,  we  reply  that  the  Pharisees  imagined 
he  haptized  by  virtue  of  an  office  which  he  sustained,  and 
not  of  a  direct  command,  for  they  said,  "  Why  baptizest 
thou  then,  if  thou  be  not  the  Christ,  nor  Elias,  nor  the 
prophet?"  That  the  Jews  did  not  consider  baptism  to  be 
a  ceremony  peculiar  to  John,  is  evident  from  the  terms  of 
their  inquiry.  They  must  have  thought  that  the  Christ 
would  baptize,  that  Elias  would  baptize,  that  the  prophet 
would  baptize.  They  wished  to  know  by  what  authority 
John,  who  had  disclaimed  any  such  office  as  that  of  the 
Messiah  or  the  prophet,  assumed  to  baptize  the  Jewish 
people.  He  had  no  commission  from  the  sanhedrim.  If 
he  were  not  Christ,  nor  Elias,  nor  the  prophet,  who  was 
this  baptist?  Unless  the  Pharisees  had  some  knowledge 
of  a  baptism  previous  to  that  which  John  administered,  it 
seems  impossible  to  understand  their  inquiry,  "Why  bap 
tizest  thou  ?"  It  was  indeed  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
Fathers,  that  John  was  the  first  who  administered  baptism. 
Hence,  says  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  "  Baptism  was  the  end  of 
the  old  covenant  and  the  beginning  of  the  new,  for  John 
was  its  founder."-  If  by  this  it  is  meant,  that  John  was 
the  first  person  who  had  an  express  commission  from  God 
to  administer  baptism,  I  am  not  able  to  disprove  the  asser 
tion  ;  but  if  it  is  meant  that  baptism,  as  a  sign  of  disciple- 
ship,  was  not  known  until  the  ministry  of  John,  such  an 
hypothesis  appears  directly  at  variance  with  the  evangelical 
history.  Other  Christian  authorities,  however,  suppose 
that  such  baptism  previously  existed  among  the  Jews. 
Gregory  Nazianzen  says,  "  John  baptized,  but  no  longer 
after  the  Jewish  manner,  for  it  was  not  only  with  water, 
but  to  repentance."  Chrysostom  says,  "  The  baptism  of 
John  was  far  superior  to  the  Jewish,  but  inferior  to  ours, 
for  it  was  a  kind  of  bridge  of  the  baptisms,  leading  from 
that  to  this."  Other  authorities  will  be  hereafter  noticed,  f 

*  Cyril.  Hier.  Cat.  3,  n,  6. 

f  Vid.  Suicer.  in  verb.  Barrr/fto.     Origen  (Comm.  in  Johan.)  attempts  to 
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Both  statements  of  the  Fathers  may  be  reconciled  by  sup 
posing  the  meaning  of  Cyril  to  be,  John  was  the  founder 
of  the  baptism  unto  repentance. 

That  baptism  had  been  previously  observed  among  the 
Jews,  may  also  be  inferred  from  the  conversation  of  our 
Lord  with  Nicodemus.  That  master  in  Israel  expressed 
his  surprise  and  incredulity,  when  Jesus  told  him  that  a 
man  must  be  born  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  if  he  would 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  His  ignorance  in  not  un 
derstanding  the  meaning  of  our  Lord  was  culpable,  and 
scarcely  to  have  been  expected  in  a  man  of  his  station. 
"  Art  thou  a  master  in  Israel,  and  knowest  not  these 
things  ?"  Without  further  instruction,  a  master  in  Israel, 
a  teacher  of  the  Pharisees,  ought  to  have  immediately  un 
derstood  the  meaning  of  being  born  of  water  and  of  the 
Spirit.  If  there  had  been  nothing  in  the  learning  of  a  •; 
rabbi,  nothing  in  the  opinions  of  the  Pharisees,  nothing  in 
the  usages  of  the  people,  to  illustrate  these  expressions, 
our  Lord  would  not  have  intimated  that  Nicodemus  ought 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  their  meaning.  Under  ordi 
nary  circumstances,  be  it  observed,  these  words,  without 
any  explanation,  would  have  been  quite  unintelligible.  To 
be  born  of  water  and  the  Spirit !  No  reply  from  a  Gentile 
can  be  imagined  more  natural  than  that  of  Nicodemus, 
"  Can  a  man  enter  a  second  time  into  his  mother's  womb 
and  be  born  ?"  Even  now  these  words  of  our  Lord  are 
obscure  and  mysterious  to  many  professed  Christians,  who 
read  the  evangelical  comments  of  the  apostles  upon  the 
sayings  of  their  Master.  How  often  are  they  ready  to  in- 

confute  Heracleon,  who  maintained  that  Elias  and  the  ancient  prophets  bap 
tized.  Heracleon  was,  indeed,  a  Valentinian,  or  a  Marcossion,  or  some  com 
pound  of  those  heretics;  probably  he  was  even  one  of  that  reprobate  sect  of 
Valentinians,  who,  as  Irenseus  tells  us,  instead  of  bringing  the  person  to  the 
water,  poured  water  upon  his  head.  As  he  is  mentioned  by  Irensfius,  his  tes 
timony  is  valuable,  for,  heretical  pourer  as  he  was,  he  seems,  from  the  relics 
of  his  commentary,  to  have  been  a  studious  man ;  and  is  likely  to  have  known 
more  of  the  Jewish  opinions  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  than  those  who  lived 
two  centuries  after  him.  He  lived  about  A.O.  126. 

X.  H 
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quire,  What  is  it  to  be  born  from  water  ?  Among  Christians 
there  is  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of 
this  very  phrase ;  but  whether  a  disciple  of  Christ  can  ex 
plain  the  meaning  of  the  expression  or  cannot,  a  master  in 
Israel  was  reasonably  expected  to  understand  it.  There 
was,  it  would  seem,  some  prevalent  usage  of  their  nation 
to  illustrate  these  words.  Without  at  present  citing  the 
Jewish  authorities,  in  support  of  the  opinion  that  the 
rabbins,  as  early  as  the  time  of  our  Lord,  called  a  change 
of  religion  a  new  birth,  it  is  manifest,  if  such  was  their 
customary  language,  that  a  master  in  Israel,  acquainted 
with  the  traditions  and  usages  of  the  people,  might  have 
been  expected  to  understand  the  words  of  our  Lord,  as  im 
plying,  unless  a  man  became  a  subject  of  a  change  of  which 
baptism  was  the  symbol,  he  could  not  be  accredited  as  a 
disciple  of  Christ.  But  if  baptism  was  not  customary 
among  the  Jews,  as  an  ordinance  for  proselytes,  how  could 
a  master  in  Israel  be  expected  to  understand  the  declaration 
of  our  Lord  ?  There  is  nothing  in  the  law  of  Moses,  or  in 
the  rites  prescribed  by  him,  to  explain  it,  nor  is  there  a 
word  in  the  Old  Testament  which  would  afford  the  faintest 
illustration  of  the  phrase. 

If  it  should  be  said  that  the  baptisms  mentioned  in  the 
gospels  were  the  legal  purifications  with  water,  or  the 
usual  and  frequent  ablutions  of  the  Pharisees,  the  divers 
baptisms  of  the  Jews,  we  reply  that  such  baptisms  could 
not  have  been  intended,  because  they  were  not  appropriate 
to  the  occasions  to  which  they  are  referred.  Neither  the 
daily  ablutions  nor  the  legal  purifications  could  have  been 
intended,  when  the  messengers  inquired  of  John  why  he 
baptized.  These  daily  ablutions,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
who  proposed  the  inquiry,  every  Jew  ought  regularly  to 
have  observed;  and  the  legal  purifications,  as  for  leprosy 
or  any  other  uncleanness,  were  to  be  performed  by  the  un 
clean  person  himself;  he  was  to  wash  himself,  or  to  wash 
his  clothes,  or  to  sprinkle  himself  with  clean  water.  When- 
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erer  an  official  person  was  required,  the  priest  was  appointed 
to  superintend  the  purification.  In  this  sense  they  would 
never  have  inquired  of  John,  why  he  baptized,  for  as  the 
son  of  Zacharias,  of  the  house  of  Aaron,  he  might  purify  the 
unclean.  Nor  would  they  have  referred  such  purifications 
of  constant  occurrence  to  the  Christ,  or  to  Elias,  or  to  the 
prophet.  The  most  cursory  glance  over  the  history  shows, 
that  the  Pharisees  did  not  imagine  that  John  was  perform 
ing  the  customary  ahlutions  of  the  Mosaic  law. 

The  dispute  about  purifying  will  confirm  this  view  of  the 
subject:  "  Then  there  arose  a  question  between  some  of 
John's  disciples,  and  the  Jews,  about  purifying.  And  they 
came  and  said  unto  him,  Eabbi,  he  that  was  with  thee 
beyond  Jordan,  to  whom  thou  barest  witness,  behold,  the 
same  baptizeth,  and  all  men  come  to  him."*  The  purify 
ing  here  mentioned  was  apparently  baptism.  They  dis 
puted  about  purifying,  and  brought  the  account  of  what 
they  imagined  was  a  rival  baptism  to  John ;  but  if  there 
arose  a  question  between  -John's  disciples  and  the  Jews 
about  baptism,  there  must  have  been  some  previous  opi 
nions  on  the  subject  prevalent  among  them.  That  they 
regarded  baptism  as  a  badge  or  profession  of  discipleship, 
is  a  conclusion  to  which  we  are  obviously  conducted  by 
the  history.  "  After  these  things  came  Jesus  and  his  dis 
ciples  into  the  land  of  Judea;  and  there  he  tarried  with 
them,  and  baptized."!  You  will  observe  that  this  baptism 
of  Jesus  was  in  Judea.  "  And  they  came  unto  John,  and 
said  unto  him,  Eabbi,  he  that  was  with  thee  beyond  Jordan, 
to  whom  thou  barest  witness,  behold,  the  same  baptizeth, 
and  all  men  come  to  him."  Those  who  were  baptized  by 
Jesus,  were  evidently  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  his  disci 
ples.  That  John  so  understood  them,  we  infer  from  his 
reply,  in  which  he  avows  his  joy  that  all  men  were  becom 
ing  the  disciples  of  Jesus :  "  He  must  increase,  but  I  must 
decrease."  The  narrative  is  continued,  although  unfor- 
*  John  iii.  25,  26.  +  John  iii.  2.2. 
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tunately  interrupted  in  the  midst  by  the  abrupt  termina 
tion  of  the  chapter  :  "  When  therefore  the  Lord  knew  how 
the  Pharisees  had  heard  that  Jesus  made  and  baptized 
more  disciples  than  John,"  (the  opinion  of  the  Pharisees 
was  that  baptism  was  the  sign  of  discipleship,)  "he  left 
Judea,  and  departed  again  into  Galilee."*  His  leaving 
Judea,  to  avoid  the  observation  of  the  Pharisees,  who  were 
jealous  of  his  rising  influence,  shows,  even  if  the  narrative 
be  not  quite  decisive,  that  the  baptism  of  more  disciples 
than  John  was  the  baptism  referred  to  in  the  previous  chap 
ter.  The  inference  is,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Pharisees, 
our  Lord  by  his  baptism,  or  by  that  of  the  apostles  under 
his  sanction,  received  the  multitudes  who  resorted  to  him 
as  his  disciples  ;  that  is,  the  baptism  of  John,  and  of  our 
Lord,  was  understood  by  the  Jews  to  be  proselyte  baptism. 
I  have  explained  this  narrative,  on  the  supposition  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  received  text ;  but  there  is  a  various 
reading,  which  Griesbach,  Tischendorf,  Lachmann,  and 
other  critics  prefer,  and  which  is  supported  by  a  prepon 
derance  of  authority  so  decided,  as  to  command  our  atten 
tion,  f  It  is,  "  There  arose  a  question  between  some  of 
John's  disciples  and  a  Jew  about  purifying."  If  this 
reading  be  received,  our  inference  from  the  narrative  is 
not  materially  affected.  This  Jew  was  probably  one  who 
had  been  baptized,  or  was  about  to  be  baptized,  by  the 
disciples  of  Jesus,  and  with  whom,  it  is  probable,  the  dis 
ciples  of  John  remonstrated  for  preferring  another  bap 
tism,  and  then  carried  the  question  to  their  master,  who 
answered,  "  He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease." 
Whatever  be  the  true  reading,  the  fact  is  clear,  the  Phari 
sees  regarded  the  baptism  of  Christ,  not  as  a  legal  purifi- 

*  John  iv.  1—3. 

+  Griesbach's  note  is,  'ioi;3aiV  ABELS  (St.  *-)  17,  25,  33,  36,  42,  57,  64, 
72,  89,  91,  106,  108,  116,  127,  131,  142,  145, 157,  235.  Ev.  1,  2,  3,  5,  19,  24, 
40,  al.  53,  et  Barber  6,  Alt.  BV.  al.  16.  Fragm.  Aldin,  Ed.  Syr.  utr.  Pers.  p. 
Eus.  Cyr.  Chrys.  (etiam  in  Mt.  6  codd.)  Nonn.  Eutliym.  Tlieophyl.  Schol. 
in  cod.  34. 
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cation,  but  as  a  sign  of  discipleship  ;  and  therefore,  when 
they  had  heard  of  the  number  whom  he  baptized,  he  pru 
dently  retired,  to  avoid  their  jealousy  and  opposition,  into 
Galilee,  where  their  influence  was  not  so  powerful. 

I  may  adduce,  in  confirmation  of  these  remarks,  the 
preaching  of  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  A  promis 
cuous  crowd  of  foreign  Jews,  from  every  nation  under 
heaven,  came  together,  and  were  amazed  as  they  heard 
"  every  man  in  his  own  tongue  wherein  he  was  born, 
Parthians,  and  Medes,  and  Elamites,  and  the  dwellers  in 
Mesopotamia,  and  in  Judea,  and  Cappadocia,  in  Pontus 
and  Asia,  Phrygia  and  Pamphylia,  in  Egypt,  and  in  the 
parts  of  Libya  about  Cyrene,  and  strangers  of  Rome,  Jews 
and  proselytes,  Cretes  and  Arabians."*  To  this  crowd  of 
foreigners,  from  countries  so  various  and  remote  from  each 
other,  speaking  so  many  different  languages,  and  ignorant 
of  their  fathers'  tongue,  sojourning  in  Jerusalem  only  dur 
ing  the  few  weeks  from  the  passover  to  the  Pentecost, 
(many  of  them  having  probably  made  the  pilgrimage  but 
once  in  their  lives,)  Peter  said,  "  Eepent  and  be  baptized 
every  one  of  you."  He  assumed  that  they  all  knew  the 
meaning  of  baptism.  It  seems  to  have  been  with  them  an 
old  and  familiar  rite ;  as,  even  if  it  were  probable  that  on 
the  same  day  they  would  have  submitted  to  a  ceremony, 
of  the  nature  and  meaning  of  which  they  had  no  previous 
knowledge,  the  terms  of  the  address  imply  that  they  were 
already  well  acquainted  with  its  administration.  There 
was  no  need  of  delay  in  order  to  expound  the  nature  or  the 
meaning  of  the  ceremony,  for  *'  they  that  received  the  word 
were  baptized,  and  the  same  day  there  were  added  unto 
them  about  three  thousand  souls." 

If,  however,  these  passages  should  not  be  thought  suffi 
cient  to  prove  that  Jewish  teachers  usually  baptized  their 
disciples,  they  may  afford  at  least  a  good  test  of  the  value 

*  Acts  ii.  8—11. 
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of  rabbinical  authorities  upon  the  subject,  and  therefore 
to  those  authorities  I  have  now  to  solicit  your  attention. 

That  Jewish  writers  of  an  early  age  assert  that  it  was 
the  uniform  practice  of  their  nation,  and  had  been  for 
a  long  time,  to  baptize  all  proselytes,  is  indisputable; 
although  it  has  been  said  by  those  who  deny  the  existence 
of  a  proselyte  baptism  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  that  their 
authority  is  not  of  sufficient  value  to  decide  this  contro 
versy.  If,  however,  they  are  found  to  agree  with  the  New 
Testament  in  the  particulars  in  which  they  can  be  com 
pared — as  they  assuredly  did  not  copy  from  it,  nor  would 
they  make  the  slightest  attempt  to  produce  a  coincidence 
with  it — the  presumption  is  that  they  understood  the  sub 
ject  on  which  they  were  writing,  and  are  so  far  credible 
witnesses  of  the  facts  concerning  which  the  comparison 
with  the  New  Testament  cannot  be  continued.  I  propose 
the  argument  thus :  If  the  testimony  of  the  rabbinical 
writers  on  the  subject  of  proselyte  baptism  be  found  true 
in  every  particular  in  which  it  can  be  brought  to  the  test 
of  Scripture,  the  presumption  is  that  it  is  also  credible  in 
those  particulars  in  which  it  cannot  be  brought  to  the 
same  test.  The  value  of  this  testimony  is  further  con 
firmed,  if  we  notice  the  contempt  and  abhorrence  with 
which  they  regarded  the  Christian  Scriptures,  notwithstand 
ing  the  coincidence,  and  the  Christian  sacraments,  not 
withstanding  the  similarity  of  their  own  practice. 

Ancient  Jewish  writers  distinctly  and  expressly  state, 
that  every  convert  to  the  faith  of  their  nation  was  received 
by  baptism  into  the  enjoymentof  its  privileges.  Their  autho 
rity  is  incontrovertible  proof  of  the  practice  at  the  time  they 
wrote,  and  they  ascribe  it  to  the  age  of  their  ancestors.  The 
passages  may  be  found  in  Selden,  in  Lightfoot,  in  Schoet- 
gen,  it  Wetstein,  in  Leusden,  in  Hammond,  and  in  other 
critics,  who  illustrate  the  New  Testament  from  rabbinical 
writings.*  According  to  these  authorities,  proselytes,  both 

*  It  is  proper  to  state  that,  in  iny  imperfect  knowledge  of  oriental  litera- 
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men  and  women,  with  their  households,  were  initiated  into 
Judaism  by  baptism.  "  Thus,"  says  the  Talmud  of  Ba 
bylon,  "  a  person  is  not  a  proselyte  until  he  be  both  cir 
cumcised  and  baptized."*  Or  to  give  the  whole  dispute  of 
the  gloss,  "  '  A  proselyte  that  is  circumcised  and  not  bap 
tized,  what  of  him?'  K.  Eliezer  saith,  'Behold  he  is  a 
proselyte,  for  so  we  find  concerning  our  fathers,  that  they 
were  circumcised,  but  not  baptized.'  '  One  is  baptized, 
but  not  circumcised;  what  of  him?'  K.  Joshua  saith, 

*  Behold  he  is  a  proselyte,  for  so  we  find  concerning  the 
maid-servants,  who  were  baptized.'     But  the  wise  men  say, 

*  Is  he  baptized  and  not  circumcised  ?  or  is  he  circumcised 
and  not  baptized  ?     He  is  not  a  proselyte  until  he  be  both 
circumcised  and  baptized.'  "f     According  to  the  same  Tal 
mud,  heathen  women  were  baptized.   "  One  baptizeth  a  hea 
then  woman  in  the  name  of  a  woman ;  we  can  assert  that  is 
rightly  done ;"  which  is  explained  in  the  gloss  to  mean,  that 
if  the  baptism  of  purification,  appropriate  to  Jewish  women, 
("  in  the  name  of  a  woman,")  were  administered  without 
the  baptism  of  proselytism,  it  would  be  sufficient,  because 
heathen  women  were  not  purified  as  were  the  Jewish.* 
According  to  this  authority  of  the  Babylonish  Talmud,  the 
baptism  of  purification  and  the  baptism  of  proselytism 
were  different  services,  as  indeed  is  abundantly  evident 
from  other  references.     With  the  Babylonian  agrees  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud,  which  says  that  a  proselyte  must  be 
baptized  before  three  witnesses,  that  they  do  not  baptize  a 
proselyte  at  night,  and  that  they  were  not  baptized  until 
the  wound  of  circumcision  was  healed. §   In  accordance  with 
both  Talmuds  is  the  testimony  of  Maimonides,  the  great 
authority  in  Jewish  customs.     "Whenever,"  he  says,  ||  "  a 
heathen  will  come  and  be  joined  to  the  covenant  of  Israel, 

ture,  I  depend  for  the  correctness  of  the  rabbinical  citations  of  this  lecture 
.upon  the  above  authorities. 

*  See  Lightfoofs  Harmony  on  Luke  iii.  Works  III.  38. 

*  Lightfoofs  Works,  xi.  56.     Ed.  Pitman. 

2  Lightfoot,  xi.  54.  §  Lightfoot  supra.  j|  Lightfoot,  xi.  55. 
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and  place  himself  under  the  wings  of  the  Divine  Majesty, 
and  take  the  yoke  of  the  law  upon  him,  voluntary  circum 
cision,  baptism,  and  oblation  are  required  of  him;  but  if 

the  proselyte  be  a  woman,  baptism  and  oblation."     

"  The  sanhedrim  received  not  proselytes  in  the  days  of 
David  and  Solomon :  not  in  the  days  of  David,  lest  they 
should  betake  themselves  to  proselytism,  out  of  fear  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel ;  nor  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  lest  they 
should  do  so  by  reason  of  the  glory  of  the  kingdom.  And 
yet  abundance  of  proselytes  were  made  in  the  days  of 
David  and  Solomon  before  private  men ;  and  the  great 
sanhedrim  was  full  of  care  about  this  business,  for  they 
would  not  cast  them  out,  because  they  were  bafttized" 
Again  he  says,  "  At  this  time,  when  there  is  no  sacrifice," 
(that  is,  when  sacrifices  cannot  be  presented  on  account 
of  the  demolition  of  the  temple,)  "  they  must  be  circum 
cised  and  baptized ;  and  when  the  temple  shall  be  rebuilt, 
they  are  to  bring  the  sacrifice."  Again,  "  As  they  circum 
cise  and  baptize  strangers,  so  do  they  circumcise  and  bap 
tize  servants  that  are  received  from  the  heathen  into  the 
name  of  servitude,"  that  is,  to  be  slaves.  The  Mishna, 
the  most  ancient  part  of  the  traditions,  mentions  a  dispute 
about  proselyte  baptism  between  the  two  famous  schools 
of  Shammai  and  Hillel,  whether  a  proselyte  might  eat  the 
passover  on  the  evening  in  which  he  was  baptized ;  and  a 
custom  is  generally  of  some  standing,  before  it  gives  rise 
to  controversy.*  Other  passages  might  be  cited,  but  they 

*  Tract  Pesachim,  c.  viii.  §.  8.  The  words,  as  translated  by  Prof.  Stuart, 
Bib.  Rep.  April,  1833,  are,  "As  to  a  proselyte,  who  becomes  a  proselyte  on  the 
evening  of  the  passover,  the  followers  of  Shammai  say,  Let  him  be  baptized, 
and  let  him  eat  the  passover  in  the  evening ;  but  the  disciples  of  Hillel  say, 
He  who  separates  himself  from  the  prepuce,  separates  himself  from  a  sepul 
chre."  On  these  words  Prof.  Stuart,  who  opposes  the  view  \ve  adopt,  says 
most  unfairly,  "  The  authority  of  the  more  dominant  party  then,  at  the  time 
when  the  Mishna  was  written,"  (that  is,  the  school  of  Hillel,)  "decided  that 
baptism  was  not  a  complete  initiatory  rite,  even  after  circumcision."  It  is 
evident  the  whole  dispute  respected  the  propriety  of  the  novice  of  a  day's 
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are  precisely  of  the  same  import,  and  neither  afford  illus 
tration  nor  confer  authority  upon  those  which  I  have 
adduced. 

We  have  seen  that  both  the  Talmuds  and  Maimonides 
repeatedly  assert,  that  the  baptism  of  proselytes  was  the 
ancient  and  universal  practice  of  the  Jews ;  although  we 
are  not  concerned  to  trace  it  higher  than  the  tradition  of  , 
the  elders  which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  our  Lord.  The 
question  is,  Of  what  value  are  these  authorities  in  deter 
mining  the  practice  ?  It  would  be  uncandid  not  to  state, 
that  several  scholars  of  great  name,  as  Dr.  Owen,-  Carp- 
zovius,  Lardner,  Doddridge,  Van  Dale,  in  his  history  of 
Jewish  and  Christian  baptisms,  Ernesti,  Paulus,  De  Wette, 
Stuart,  and  others,  either  deny  or  doubt  that  the  baptism 
of  proselytes  was  prevalent  in  the  time  of  our  Lord.  On 
the  other  hand,  Ainsworth,  Selden,  Buxtorf,  Lightfoot, 
Schoetgen,  Wetstein,  Hammond,  Wotton,  Jahn,  Michaelis, 
Mosheim,  Kuinoel,  Neander,  Gieseler,  and  many  others, 
maintain  that  such  baptisms  were  observed  and  sanctioned 
at  an  earlier  period,  and  this  we  believe  is  the  prevalent 
opinion  of  theologians.  We  must,  however,  attempt  to 
estimate  the  value  of  the  evidence. 

There  is  one  inquiry  which,  although  it  does  little  for 
the  argument,  ought  not  to  be  entirely  passed  over.  Is 
there  any  confirmation  of  these  Jewish  authorities  in 
heathen  or  in  ecclesiastical  writers?  We  must  confess, 
that  of  direct  confirmation  we  can  find  nothing  very  satis 
factory.  The  most  important  passage  is  in  Arrian's  Dis 
courses  of  Epictetus,  in  which  the  latter  is  represented  as 
blaming  those  who,  professing  to  be  philosophers,  do  not 
live  philosophically.  He  says,  "  Do  you  not  perceive  on 
what  terms  a  man  is  called  a  Jew,  a  Syrian,  or  an  Egyptian  ? 

standing  eating  the  passover.  The  objection  was  founded  on  the  un cleanness 
of  a  Gentile  state  not  being  immediately  removed  by  circumcision.  With 
more  reason,  therefore,  might  the  learned  professor  have  contended  that  cir 
cumcision  was  not  thought  to  be  a  complete  initiatory  rite. 
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When  we  see  a  man  inconsistent  with  his  principles,  we 
say  he  is  not  a  Jew,  but  only  pretends  to  be  so  ;  but  when 
he  has  received  the  impression  of  one  baptized  and  pro 
fessed,  he  is  then  really  a  Jew,  and  is  called  so.  Even  so 
we  are  counterfeit  baptists,  in  word  Jews,  but  in  fact  some 
thing  else."*  I  cannot  but  observe  the  resemblance  in  the 
expression  to  a  phrase  in  Maimonides,  who  says  of  the 
proselyte,  "  when  he  has  heard  the  commands  of  the  law, 
he  dips  himself,  and  comes  up,  and  behold  he  is  an  Israel 
ite  in  all  things."  Arrian  says  of  the  baptized,  "he  is  in 
reality  (r<5  6V™)  a  Jew." 

This  testimony  is  more  ancient  than  the  existing  com 
pilations  called  the  Talmuds,  although  it  is  certain  that 
their  contents  were  collected  from  the  still  older  traditions 
of  the  scribes.  Arrian  wrote  about  the  year  of  our  Lord 
120  or  130;  and  if  he  faithfully  preserved  the  words  of 
his  master  Epictetus,  this  testimony  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  very  beginning  of  the  second  century .f  If  at  that  time 
the  Jews  commonly  baptized  their  proselytes,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  they  did  so  in  the  time  of  our  Lord.  We  are, 
however,  not  quite  certain  whether  Epictetus  or  Arrian, 
whichever  of  the  two  furnished  the  expression,  did  not  by 
the  Jew  mean  the  Christian,  since  Christians  were  some 
times  regarded  as  a  sect  of  the  Jews.  As  this  is  possible, 
although  I  think  not  very  probable,  I  dare  not  confidently 
adduce  the  passage  in  support  of  the  rabbinical  authority.J 

*  'Oruv  &'  uva\d(3r)  TO  TraBov,  TO  rov  /3e/3a/j./jievov  Kal  iipiipevov,  Tore  Kal  e'crrt  Ty 
Svrt,  Kai  KaXei-rat  'loi>5cuor.  OU'TIO  Kai  rjjuel?  irapafid'mta'Tat'  Xo^uJ  /J.ev  'loi»5alo<,  ep^fp 

te  a\\o«.  Some  critics  would  read  wepoipnptevov,  circumcised,  but  this  is 
anly  conjecture,  however  plausible.  If  it  were  the  true  reading,  the  passage 
would  be  decisive  in  favour  of  our  view  of  Jewish  baptism,  as  it  could  not  be 
referred  to  Christians. 

+  According  to  Le  Clerc,  A.D.  104;  to  Lardner,  109. 

J  The  following  passage,  from  Tacitus,  respecting  Jewish  proselytes,  has 
been  introduced  into  this  controversy. — Transgressi  in  morem  eorum  idem 
usurpant :  nee  quicquam  prius  imbuuntur,  quam  contemnere  Deos,  exuere 
patriain,  parentes,  liberos,  fratres  vilia  habere  (Hist.  v.  5).  Those  who  pass 
over  to  their  (the  Jews')  mode  of  life,  observe  the  same  customs,  nor  are  they 
imbued  with  anything  sooner  than  to  despise  the  gods,  to  renounce  their 
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Wall  cites  some  passages  from  the  Fathers  to  prove  that 
they  were  acquainted  with  the  Jewish  baptism  of  prose 
lytes  ;  but  I  must  confess  they  are  not  very  important. 
The  Fathers  generally  held  the  opinion,  that  Moses  bap 
tized  the  Jewish  people  previously  to  the  giving  of  the  law, 
as  may  be  seen  in  Cyprian,*  in  Gregory  Nazianzen,f  in 
Chrysostom,J  and  in  Basil,§  who  contrasts  the  three  bap 
tisms  of  Moses,  of  John,  and  of  Christ.  Tertullian,||  speak 
ing  of  heathen  lustrations,  as  of  the  washings  in  the  sacred 
rites  of  Isis,  the  making  expiation  by  the  sprinkling  of 
houses,  temples,  and  cities,  the  baptisms  at  the  games  of 
Apollo,  and  those  at  Eleusis,  the  cleansings  from  murder 
by  water,  says,  "  We  recognize  the  zeal  of  the  devil  imi 
tating  the  things  of  God,  when  he  performs  baptism  upon 
his  own  people."  Wall  thinks  that  Tertullian  must  refer 
to  Jewish  baptism,  because  Christian  baptism  was  not  in 
stituted  so  early  as  these  heathen  washings,  and  therefore 
could  not  be  imitated  by  the  devil  in  his  rites  of  purifi 
cation.  But  this  reasoning  is  not  conclusive.  The  Fathers 
ascribed  some,  although  a  limited  degree  of  foreknowledge 
to  the  demons,  who  were  supposed  to  know  the  symbols, 
but  not  the  sacred  truths  of  the  mysteries.  Tertullian, 
therefore,  might  mean,  as  there  is  little  doubt  he  did,  that 
the  devil  anticipated  the  Christian  rite,  and  so  pre-occupied 
the  minds  of  men  with  the  rival  baptism.  Such  seems  to 
have  been  a  very  prevalent  opinion  of  the  early  Christians. 

country,  to  hold  in  no  regard  their  parents,  children,  and  brethren.  The 
passage,  so  far  as  I  can  perceive,  has  no  connexion  with  the  subject.  Prof. 
Stuart  says,  "  This  last  phrase  maybe  thus  translated  :  Nor  are  they  imbued, 
before  they  despise  the  gods,  renounce  their  country,  etc."  Bib.  Repository, 
April,  1833,  p.  349.  By  what  ingenious  contrivance  it  may  be  so  translated, 
the  worthy  professor  does  not  inform  us.  The  words  "to  renounce  their 
country,  to  hold  in  no  regard  their  parents,  their  children,  their  brethren," 
may  be  thought  to  contain  some  allusion  to  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  adop 
tion  or  new  birth,  on  becoming  a  son  of  Abraham — having  a  new  country, 
new  parents,  new  connexions. 

*  Cyp.  Ep.  73.         f  Orat.  39.         J  Horn.  Ixxiv.         §  Orat.  in  Bap. 
|J  De  Bap.  c.  v. 
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I  think,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inference  of  the 
learned  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  that  Tertullian  knew  nothing 
of  Jewish  baptism,  is  exceedingly  precarious.  From  the 

"words  of  Tertullian,  "  His  disciples  baptized  with  the  same 
baptism  as  John ;  for  let  no  one  suppose  it  was  with  any 
other,  because  there  doth  not  exist  any  other,  save  that  of 
Christ  afterwards,"*  Dr.  Kaye  says,  "We  may  fairly  infer, 
that  Tertullian  knew  no  baptisms  connected  with  the  Div 
ine  dispensation,  except  those  of  John  and  Christ."f  To 
this  inference  I  reply,  that  as  the  baptism  of  proselytes 
had  no  connexion  with  the  subject,  seeing  the  disciples  of 
Jesus,  during  our  Lord's  ministry,  baptized  only  Jews,  Ter 
tullian  evidently  meant,  that  there  was  no  other  baptism 
which  the  disciples  could  have  administered,  during  the 
life  of  Jesus,  to  the  Jews  who  believed  in  him  than  that  of 
John.. | 

The  Ethiopic  version  of  St.  Matthew's  gospel,  renders 
the  passage,  "Ye  compass  sea  and  land  to  make  a  prose 
lyte,  and  when  ye  have  made  him,"  &c., — "  to  baptize  a  pro 
selyte,  and  when  ye  have  baptized  him,"  £c.  It  is  there 
fore  inferred  that  the  Ethiopic  translator  believed  that  the 
Pharisees  baptized  their  proselytes,  and  so  considered  the 
making  and  baptizing  a  proselyte  the  same  thing.  The 

i  Ethiopic  version,  however,  is  not  earlier  than  the  fourth 
century;  and  the  translator,  who  was  a  Christian,  might 
possibly,  without  adverting  to  the  conduct  of  the  Jews,  have 
been  accustomed  to  speak  of  making  a  proselyte  as  bap- 

*  De  Bapt.  c.  xi.  +  Eccles.  History,  illus.  from  Tertullian,  p.  439. 

J  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  having  asserted  that  cir 
cumcision  is  not  necessary  for  Christians,  adds,  "  Nor  have  we  received  that 
•useless  baptism  of  the  cisterns."  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  connexion 
of  baptism  with  circumcision  intimates  a  reference  to  the  proselyte  baptism 
of  the  Jews.  The  inference,  however,  appears  to  me  very  precarious,  as  the 
allusion  might  have  been,  and  I  think  evidently  was,  to  some  of  the  divers 
baptisms  of  the  Jews.  So  when  Trypho  is  asked  what  of  the  Mosaic  Law  he 
believed  to  be  necessary,  he  replied,  "  To  keep  the  sabbath,  and  to  be  circum 
cised,  and  to  observe  the  new  moons,  and  to  be  baptized,  having  touched  any 
thing  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Moses,  or  having  been  in  a  public  assembly." 
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tizing  him.  Whether  this  be  probable,  or  whether  the 
Ethiopian  believed  that  the  Jews  baptized  their  proselytes, 
I  will  not  venture  to  determine,  nor  is  it  of  much  conse 
quence.  These  allusions  can  afford  but  very  slight  con 
firmation  of  the  rabbinical  authorities.  We  therefore  pro 
pose  the  question  fairly,  What  is  the  value  of  those  autho 
rities,  unsupported  by  any  confirmation  except  what  we 
derive  from  their  coincidence  with  Scripture  ? 

On  the  age  of  the  Talmuds,  little  need  be  said.  That 
the  Mishna  was  arranged  in  the  second  century,  and  con 
tains  the  traditions  of  the  elders  prevalent  in  the  time  of 
our  Lord,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.*  Those  tra 
ditions,  so  carefully  taught  in  the  schools  of  the  Jews,  for 
which  they  were  exceedingly  zealous,  could  not  have  been 
materially  altered  in  the  course  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years ;  and  though  they  probably  received  continued  accum 
ulations,  yet  all  their  principal  doctrines  must  have  been 
faithfully  preserved.  It  is  not  probable,  that  so  remark 
able  a  custom  as  the  baptism  of  proselytes  should  have 
grown  into  authority  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
The  Gemara  of  the  Jerusalem  and  the  Babylonian  Talmud, 
or  comments  on  the  Mishna,  were  collected  in  the  next  two 
or  three  centuries.  Maimonides  lived  about  eleven  hundred 
years  after  Christ. 

The  argument  may  be  thus  stated.  That  the  baptism 
of  proselytes  was  the  authorized  practice  of  the  Jews,  that 
is,  of  the  Pharisees ;  of  all  who  submitted  to  rabbinical 
authority,  that  is,  of  almost  the  whole  race,  at  the  time  of 
the  collection  of  the  Talmuds,  and  we  might  add,  even  of 
the  Mishna,  their  earliest  part,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  un 
questionable,  for  it  is  only  dishonest  evasion  to  identify 
the  baptism  of  proselytes  with  the  divers  baptisms,  the 

*  Dr.  Prideaux  considers  the  date  of  the  Mishna  to  be  about  A.D.  150, 
Lardner  180,  Lightfoot  190.  A  few  years  earlier  or  later  in  no  degree  affect 
the  argument.  Rabbi  Jehuda  Hakkadosh,  its  reputed  compiler,  is  said  by 
Wagenseil  to  have  died  about  19.0  ;  or  according  to  others,  220. 
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legal  ablutions  of  the  Jews.  That  this  baptism  was  the 
emblem  of  purification  we  allow ;  but  then,  as  is  most 
manifest,  it  was  purification  from  the  uncleanness  of 
heathenism,  not  from  the  defilements  of  the  law.  Nor  is 
it  anything  to  the  purpose  to  say  that  the  rabbinical 
writers  were  the  most  absurd  and  doting  scribblers  who 
ever  put  pen  to  parchment.  It  is  very  easy  and  very  foolish 
to  select  from  the  Talmud s  most  ridiculous  stories.  I  do 
not  cite  history  from  the  Talmuds,  or  I  should  produce 
the  actual  baptism  of  Roman  soldiers,  who  while  the 
temple  was  standing,  were  made  proselytes.  The  question 
is,  Did  they  know  the  customs  of  their  own  nation,  and 
the  traditions  of  their  own  elders  ?  In  the  time  of  our 
Lord,  the  Pharisees  had  made  void  the  law  by  their  tra 
ditions.  Were  not  these  traditions  pronounced  by  the  lips 
of  men  who  sat  in  the  sacred  chair  of  Moses,  and  were  they 
not  scrupulously  preserved  by  their  descendants,  who  were 
exceedingly  zealous  for  the  ritual  of  the  elders  ? 

The  allusions  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  traditions 
of  the  Pharisees,  so  far  as  they  can  be  compared,  exactly 
correspond  with  the  representation  of  the  Talmuds.  The 
parallel  on  all  subjects  of  custom  and  tradition,  is  too 
evident  to  admit  of  dispute.  To  adduce  a  few  instances, 
is  not  to  do  justly  with  the  argument,  as  may  be  seen  on 
consulting  any  expositor  who  illustrates  the  New  Testa 
ment  from  rabbinical  writings.  What  chapter  in  the  Gospels 
does  not  admit  of  illustration  from  Jewish  authorities  ? 
However  this  may  appear,  I  would  ask  any  candid  person, 
is  it  probable  that  the  Jews,  with  their  well-known  abhor 
rence  of  the  Gospel,  would  have  adopted  the  rite  of  baptism, 
after  it  had  become  the  universal  and  accredited  symbol  of 
the  Christian  faith  ? 

Of  the  abhorrence  with  which  the  Jews  regarded  the 
early  Christians,  as  every  reader  knows,  ecclesiastical  his 
tory  supplies  the  most  abundant  evidence.  At  the  martyr- 
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dom  of  Christians,  we  find  the  Jews,  according  to  their 
custom,  with  all  readiness  assisting  :*  through  all  the 
world  we  meet  messengers  from  the  Jewish  authorities, 
forbidding  their  countrymen  to  hold  any  intercourse  with 
Christians  :  in  every  synagogue  we  hear  loud  and  bitter 
calumnies  and  curses  cast  upon  the  despised  and  hated 
Nazarenes :  in  every  court  we  recognize  the  accent  of 
Hebrew  witnesses  bearing  false  testimony  against  the 
morals  and  good  order  of  the  Christians,  f  Who  but  the 
Jews  roused  the  indignation  of  the  lower  orders  against 
the  early  Christians,  and  instigated  the  authorities  to 
punish  their  teachers  ?  Who  else  kindled  the  flames  of 
the  fiercest  persecutions,  and  raised  the  murderous  cry,  To 
the  lions  ?  Who  else  invented  and  promulgated  the  infa 
mous  calumnies  which  were  currently  reported  of  the 
disciples  of  Christ?  Who  else  told  the  monstrous  tales  of 
the  nefarious  suppers,  and  the  feeding  on  infants'  flesh, 
and  the  horrible  incests  of  the  nocturnal  assemblies  ?  The 
sparks  of  every  persecution  were  fanned  in  the  synagogue  ; 
the  breath  of  every  foul  calumny  issued  from  that  malig 
nant  source.  Justin,  Tertullian,  every  apologist  is  our 
witness.  The  strength  of  our  argument  is,  not  that  the 
express  authority  of  the  Talmuds  is  not  to  be  impeached 
by  a  few  passages  from  some  later  rabbins,  whom  Dr.  Gale 
summons  into  the  controversy,  but  that  the  Jews,  who 
abhorred  everything  Christian,  would  by  no  means  have 
adopted  the  distinguishing  rite  of  the  Christian  church. 
Had  not  the  baptism  of  proselytes  been  authorized  before 
the  time  of  Christ,  it  would  not  have  been  afterwards  in 
troduced  by  the  Pharisees  and  zealots  who,  in  their 
ascendancy  over  Israel,  abhorred  and  despised  everything 
belonging  to  the  Gospel.  The  church  received  much  of 
its  discipline  and  order  from  the  synagogue,  but  when  did 
the  synagogue  deign  to  learn  anything  from  the  church? 
As  well  might  you  suppose  that  the  Pharisees  would  have 

*  Mcu-tyrium  S.  Polycarpi.    •  +  Just.  Mart.  Dial,  cum  Try. 
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erected  the  cross  of  Christ  upon  the  Beautiful  gate  of  the 
temple,  or  observed  the  supper  of  the  Lord  in  the  service 
of  the  passover,  or  lectured  in  their  schools  on  the  epistles 
of  St.  Paul  with  the  fooleries  of  the  Talmud,  as  that  they 
would  have  received  and  retained  the  rite  of  baptism  from 
the  despised  and  hated  sect  of  the  Nazarenes. 

The  only  plausible   objection   is,  that  the  baptism  of 
proselytes  is  nowhere  mentioned  by  Josephus  or  Philo,  or 
the  old  Targumists  ;  but  every  person  conversant  with  his 
torical  evidence  must  have  observed  how  very  little  depend 
ence  can  be  placed  upon  any  argument  founded  on  the 
mere  negation   of  testimony.     Proselyte   baptism   might 
have  existed,  although  neither  Philo  nor  Josephus,  neither 
Onkelos  nor  Jonathan,  nor  Joseph,  the  one-eyed  commen 
tator,   has   mentioned   it.     Had   they  a  fair   occasion   to 
mention  it  ?     Josephus,  indeed,  speaks  of  proselytes  made 
by  circumcision ;  and  it  is  objected  that,  had  they  been 
baptized,  he  would  have  spoken  of  their  baptism.    He  says 
that  Hyrcanus,  having  subdued  Idumea,  gave  the  inhabit 
ants  leave  to  continue  in  their  country,  on  the  condition  of 
their  being  circumcised,  and  observing  the  laws  and  cus 
toms  of  the  Jews.    They,  therefore,  unwilling  to  be  expelled 
their  native  land,  received  circumcision,  and  lived  according 
to  the  manner  of  the  Jews.*     And  again,  that  Aristobulus 
obliged  the  Itureans,  who  would  stay  in  the  land,  to  be  cir 
cumcised,  and  to  live  according  to  the  customs  and  laws  of 
the  Jews.f     But  as  circumcision  was  the  principal  rite  of 
initiation,  Josephus  probably  considered  all  the  inferior 
forms  as  sufficiently  implied,  without  distinct  specification, 
in  the  customs  and   manners  of  the  Jews.     He  merely 
mentions  the  occasion  of  compulsory  proselytism,  without 
formally  stating  the  manner  of  making  proselytes.     This, 
surely,  is  not  to  be  considered  good  evidence  in  opposition 
to  explicit  testimony  by  writers  treating  expressly  on  the 
subject.     Had  he  stated  expressly  that  the  Idumeaai  and 

*  Antiq.  lib.  xiii.  c.  9.  +  Antiq.  lib.  xiii.  c.  11. 
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Itureans  were  baptized,  he  would  have  added  nothing  im 
portant  to  his  history,  which  required  only  the  statement 
of  the  fact,  not  the  manner,  of  their  having  been  compelled 
to  become  Jews.  Such  negative  testimony  is  of  little  value. 
What  one  person  does  not  say,  is  a  very  poor  contradiction^ 
of  what  another  does  say.  But  this,  and  nothing  else, 
the  argument  from  the  silence  of  Josephus.  With  as  much 
plausibility  an  argument  might  be  constructed  to  prove 
that  Christians  did  not  baptize,  if  the  silence  of  some 
ancient  authors,  who  say  nothing  upon  the  subject,  were 
to  be  admitted  as  good  authority  against  the  practice  :  with 
more,  that  the  Jews  did  not  observe  circumcision,  seeing 
there  is  no  instance  recorded  of  the  practice  from  Joshua 
to  John  the  Baptist. 

There  is,  however,  in  Josephus  a  passage,  which  will 
show  the  prevalence  of  the  opinion  that  baptism  was  a 
ceremony  for  proselytes,  even  on  their  leaving  one  sect  of 
the  Jews  and  joining  another.     He  says  of  the  Essenes, 
"  If  any  one  desires  to  join  their  sect,  he  is  not  immediately 
admitted,  but  when  he  hath  given  evidence  that  he  can 
observe  their  continence,  he  approaches  nearer  to  their  way 
of  living,  and  is  made  a  partaker  of  their  waters  of  purifica 
tion  ;  yet  he  is  not  then  admitted  to  live  with  them,  but 
his  disposition  is  tried  two  years  longer,  and  they  then  ad 
mit  him  into  their  society."*     It  cannot  be  said  that  this 
refers  to  the  daily  bathing  of  the  Essenes   before   their 
common  meal,  because  the  proselytes  were  not  permitted 
to  live  with  them  in  their  common  abode  until  two  years 
afterwards,  and  especially  they  were  not  permitted,  says 
Josephus,  to  touch  their  common  food  until  they  had  taken 
the  solemn  oaths  of  initiation.     But  even  if  it  were  so, 
our  argument  remains  unaffected,  for  the  use  of  the  water 
of  purification  was  so  important  a  part  of  the  process  of 
admitting  a  proselyte  as  to  be  expressly  mentioned. 

We  think  also  the  celebrated  passage  in  Josephus,  re- 

*  De  Bel.  lib.  ii.c.  8,  §  7. 
X.  I 
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specting  John  the  Baptist,  if  its  genuineness  be  admitted, 
of  which  there  seems  no  reasonable  doubt,  as  it  is  found  in 
every  manuscript,  and  was  cited  as  early  as  Origen,*  would 
show  that  baptism  was  a  well-known  ceremony  among  the 
Jews,  for  he  says,  "Herod  had  killed  him."  (John,)  "who 
was  a  good  man,  and  commanded  the  Jews  to  exercise 
virtue,  both  as  to  righteousness  towards  one  another,  and 
piety  towards  God,  and  so  to  come  to  baptism ;  for  that 
the  baptism  would  be  acceptable  to  him,  if  they  made  use 
of  it,  not  in  order  to  the  putting  away  of  some  sins,  but  for 
the  purification  of  the  body."f  Had  he  believed  John  to 
have  introduced  baptism,  he  would  probably  have  adopted 
a  different  phraseology  in  speaking  of  the  first  persons 
baptized. 

On  the  subject  of  Jewish  baptism,  I  am  disposed  to  take 
still  higher  ground,  and  to  say,  if  there  was  no  positive 
enactment  of  Moses'  law  according  to  which  proselytes 
from  the  Gentiles  were  baptized,  yet  the  requirements  of 
that  law  rendered  a  baptism,  a  purification  by  water,  abso 
lutely  necessary,  before  a  Gentile  could  be  received  into 
the  communion  and  society  of  the  Jews.  If  this  were  the 
fact,  Jewish  baptism,  though  not  expressly  ordained  by 
God,  is,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  of  Divine  authority. 
Whatever  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  done,  in  order  to 
observe  a  command  of  God,  is,  in  effect,  commanded,  as 
well  as  the  deed  which  is  expressly  enacted.  If  we  advert 
to  the  ceremonial  pollutions  of  the  Mosaic  law,  we  must 
acknowledge  that  the  Gentile  nations,  without  a  single  ex 
ception,  were  perpetually  unclean.  They,  without  scruple, 
ate  the  food,  and  touched  the  animals,  and  did  many  other 
things  which  would  have  rendered  them  unfit  for  the  asso 
ciation  of  the  Jews.  No  other  nation  under  heaven  observed 
the  Jewish  law  respecting  clean  and  unclean  meats,  so  that 

*  Contra  Cels.  lib.  i.  §  47.    See  Lardner,  Jewish  an  1  Heathen  Testimonies. 
t  Antiq.  lib.  xviii.  c.  5,  §  2. 
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Michaelis  *  and  other  writers  maintain  that  the  great 
object  of  the  distinction  of  meats  was  to  preserve  the 
Israelites  as  a  separate  and  peculiar  people,  by  preventing 
their  association  at  table  with  the  men  of  any  other  nation, 
The  man  polluted  with  unclean  food  had  to  wash  his 
clothes,  or  to  bathe  himself;  the  man  who  had  touched 
any  creeping  thing,  which  the  Gentiles  touched  without 
hesitation,  was  forbidden  "  to  eat  of  the  holy  things,  unless 
he  wash  his  flesh  with  water."  The  man  who  had  touched 
a  corpse  was  to  purify  himself  on  the  third  day,  baptize 
from  the  dead,  f  and  was  unclean  if  the  water  of  separation 
was  not  sprinkled  upon  him.  Even  vessels,  polluted  with 
unclean  food,  were  to  be  broken  or  washed  with  water.  If 
a  Jew,  therefore,  had  lived  among  the  Gentiles- but  a  single 
day,  he  would  have  been  ceremonially  unclean,  and  must 
have  been  purified  with  the  washing  of  water,  (as  Judith 
baptized  herself  every  night  at  the  fountain  from  the  pollu 
tion  of  the  tent  of  Holofernes,)  I  before  he  could  have  been 
permitted  to  enter  the  congregation  of  the  Lord.  Is  it  to 
be  supposed  that  a  Gentile,  who  desired  to  associate  with 
Israel,  to  be  received  into  their  families,  to  sit  at  their 
tables,  to  eat  their  holy  things,  to  sacrifice  at  their  great 
altar,  to  worship  in  their  national  temple,  would  not  have 
been  compelled  to  submit  to  the  same  purification  as  the 
Jew  who  returned  from  a  single  feast  in  the  house  of  a 
Gentile  ?  Would  not  the  spirit,  and  even  the  letter  of  the 
law,  require  this  purification  from  the  proselyte?  Had 
Peter  eaten  the  unclean  things  in  the  vessel  let  down  from 
heaven,  he  must  have  been  baptized  with  water  before  he 
could  have  attended  the  holy  services  of  the  temple  ;  and 
would  not  the  same  purification  be  required  from  Cornelius, 
had  he  sought  to  become  a  proselyte  to  Judaism  ?  Without 
purification  by  water,  it  would  seem  impossible  that  a  man 

*  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  book  iv.  c.  iv.  part  1,  sect.  2. 
t  Sirach  xxxi.  25.  J  Judith  xii.  7. 
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accustomed  to  feed  upon  swine's  flesh,  to  drink  blood,  to 
touch  unclean  animals,  and  to  live  carelessly  amidst  the 
polluted  things  of  idolatry,  could  have  been  allowed  to  join 
himself  to  Israel  and  to  celebrate  the  holy  feasts.  That 
first  purification  from  all  the  uncleanness  of  the  heathen 
mode  of  living,  rendered  necessary  by  the  various  require 
ments  of  the  law  of  the  Lord,  was  not  improbably  the 
origin  of  the  proselyte  baptism  of  the  rabbinical  writers. 
A  Gentile  presenting  himself  at  the  Beautiful  gate  of  the 
temple  was  unclean,  and,  therefore,  he  must  have  been  pu 
rified  with  water  before  he  could  enter  the  sacred  edifice. 
Is  it  needful  to  add,  that  if  he  brought  his  children  with 
him,  to  present  them  before  the  Lord,  as  they  like  himself 
were  unclean,  like  himself  they  would  have  been  baptized  ? 
On  comparing  the  particulars  which  we  gather  from  the 
Jewish  authorities  with  the  notices  of  baptism  in  the  New 
Testament,  we  find  a  remarkable  correspondence,  which 
will  confirm  the  evidence  we  have  adduced.  We  have 
already  adverted  to  this  test ;  let  us  now  examine  it,  as  it 
will  illustrate  some  particulars  which  we  shall  have  here 
after  to  discuss  respecting  Christian  baptism.  The  pas 
sage  to  which  the  Jewish  authorities  commonly  appealed 
in  defence  of  their  baptism  of  proselytes,  was  Numb.  xv. 
15,  J6 :  "  One  ordinance  shall  be  both  for  you  of  the  con 
gregation,  and  also  for  the  stranger  that  sojourneth  with 
you,  an  ordinance  for  ever  in  your  generations  :  as  ye  are, 
so  shall  the  stranger  be  before  the  Lord.  One  law  and  one 
manner  shall  be  for  you,  and  for  the  stranger  that  so 
journeth  with  you."  Maimonides  citing  these  words  says, 
"As  it  is  written,  'As  you  are,  so  shall  the  stranger  be.' 
How  are  you?  By  circumcision,  and  baptism,  and  bringing 
of  a  sacrifice.  So  likewise  the  stranger  through  all  gene 
rations  ;  by  circumcision,  and  baptism,  and  bringing  of  a 
sacrifice."*  The  inquiry  arises,  How  were  the  Jews  bap 
tized  ?  Maimonides  says,  "  By  three  things  did  Israel 

*  Issure.  Biah.  c.  13.    See  Light  foot,  Hor.  Heb.  on  John  iii. 
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enter  into  covenant,  by  circumcision,  and  baptism,  and 
sacrifice.  Circumcision  was  in  Egypt ;  baptism  was  in  the 
wilderness,  just  before  the  giving  of  the  law,  as  it  is  writ 
ten,  '  Sanctify  them  to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  let  them 
wash  their  clothes.'  "*  So  according  to  the  Talmuds, 
their  ancestors  entered  into  covenant  with  God  by  circum 
cision,  baptism,  and  sacrifice.!  The  doctrine  of  the  scribes 
was,  that  the  whole  nation  was  baptized  into  Moses,  which 
baptism  sufficed  for  their  descendants,  and  as  it  was  to 
them,  so  must  it  be  to  the  stranger;  that  is,  every  prose 
lyte  must  be  baptized  also.  Was  this  a  doctrine  as  ancient 
as  the  time  of  our  Lord  ?  and  was  it  in  accordance  with 
the  apostolic  teaching?  Was  the  whole  Jewish  nation 
virtually  baptized,  as  the  rabbins  taught,  before  they  en 
tered  into  the  Mosaic  covenant? 

The  apostle  Paul  determines  this  question,  "  Moreover, 
brethren,  I  would  not  that  ye  should  be  ignorant,  how  that 
all  our  fathers  were  under  the  cloud,  and  all  passed 
through  the  sea,  and  were  all  baptized  into  Moses  in  the 
cloud  and  in  the  sea."!  The  argument  of  St.  Paul  evi 
dently  implies  that  the  baptism  into  Moses  was  an  im 
portant  religious  rite.  The  apostle  was  about  to  warn  the 
Corinthians  of  the  danger  of  those  sins  of  which  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness  were  guilty,  especially  idolatry 
and  fornication.  He  considered  that  by  their  sins  they 
dishonoured  the  sacraments  of  God,  and  so  provoked  him 
to  wrath.  "  Ye  cannot  drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord  and 
the  cup  of  devils ;  ye  cannot  be  partakers  of  the  Lord's 
table  and  of  the  table  of  devils.  Do  we  provoke  the  Lord 
to  jealousy?  Are  we  stronger  than  he?"  The  apostle 
evidently  supposes  that  the  Corinthians  were  following  the 
example  of  the  Israelites,  who.  by  the  abuse  of  their  reli 
gious  privileges,  did  provoke  the  Lord  to  jealousy.  Of 

*  Issure.  Biah.  c.  13.     See  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  on  John  iii. 
t  See  Wall,  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  on  Matt.  iii.  and  John  iii.    Selden  de 
Syned.  lib.  i.  c.  3. 
J  1  Cor.  x.  1,  2. 
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their  privileges  he  enumerates  the  baptism  into  Moses, 
the  eating  of  the  same  spiritual  or  typical  food,  the  drink 
ing  the  same  spiritual  or  typical  drink  of  the  rock,  which 
was  Christ.  Treating  of  the  abuse  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
he  refers  to  the  typical  food  and  drink  of  the  Israelites ; 
surely  by  baptism  into  Moses  he  must  mean  something 
more  than  the  mere  fact  of  passing  through  the  sea  and 
under  the  cloud.  Of  the  bare  fact,  if  it  had  not  a  spiritual 
meaning,  the  apostle  could  not  have  been  so  anxious  the 
Christians  should  be  informed,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  supplied  with  a  salutary  caution.  He  could  not  have 
referred  to  an  ordinary  affusion  or  immersion,  whichever 
the  baptism  might  have  been,  but  to  some  affusion  or 
immersion  of  a  typical  or  sacramental  character,  like  the 
baptism  of  the  Christians,  for  the  introduction  of  an  event 
of  no  spiritual  import  would  have  been  irrelevant  to  his 
argument.  St.  Paul,  therefore,  declares  that  the  whole 
nation  of  Israel  was,  previously  to  the  giving  of  the  law, 
baptized  into  Moses,  which  is  exactly  the  doctrine  on  which 
the  Jews  found  their  baptism  of  proselytes.  The  apostle 
indeed  seems  to  represent  the  baptism  as  referring  to  the 
cloud  and  the  sea ;  the  rabbins,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
ablution,  the  sanctifying  themselves  and  washing  their 
clothes  at  the  foot  of  Sinai.  But  both  agree  that  the  whole 
nation  of  Israel  was,  previously  to  the  covenant  of  Sinai, 
baptized  into  Moses,  initiated  by  water  into  the  religion  or 
covenant  which  he  announced.  According  to  the  Talmuds 
and  according  to  St.  Paul,  there  was  a  baptism  of  all  the 
tribes  of  Israel  unto  Moses. 

Another  particular,  worthy  of  attention,  is,  that  the 
Jews  considered  the  baptized  proselyte  as  newly  born,  born 
a  second  time,  having  renounced  his  former  parents  on 
becoming  one  of  a  new  nation.  Wall,  in  his  History  of 
Infant  Baptism,  asserts,  I  think,  too  much,  when  he  says, 
that  "  the  baptism  of  a  proselyte  was  called  his  regenera 
tion,  or  new  birth."  I  can  find  no  passage  to  support  his 
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assertion.  The  proselyte  was  represented  as  newly  born, 
and  his  baptism  was  undoubtedly  a  sign  of  his  proselytism, 
an  indispensable  rite  by  which  it  was  accredited.  But  I 
do  not  know  that  the  baptism,  any  more  than  the  circum 
cision,  or  any  other  act  in  the  admission  of  a  foreigner  into 
the  Jewish  church,  was  exclusively  called  the  new  birth. 
He  was  proselyted,  or  newly  born,  by  water  as  the  sign ; 
but  the  proselytism,  not  the  baptism,  was  his  new  birth. 

The  passages,  as  adduced  by  Lightfoot,  are  from  the 
Talmud.  "  If  any  one  become  a  proselyte,  he  is  like  a 
child  newborn;"*  and  from  Maimonides,  "The  Gentile 
that  is  made  a  proselyte,  and  the  servant  that  is  made  free, 
behold,  he  is  like  a  child  new  born."f  The  proselyte, 
therefore,  was  regarded  as  introduced  into  new  connexions, 
a  new  parentage,  and  a  new  state.  He  became  a  child  of 
Abraham,  so  far  as  external  privileges  were  concerned,  by 
circumcision  and  baptism.  We  have  already  proposed  the 
inquiry  hypothetically,  if  this  were  the  language  of  the 
Jewish  teachers,  would  it  not  illustrate  the  words  which 
our  Lord  addressed  to  Nicodemus?  We  now  have  the 
illustration.  The  ruler  brought  to  Jesus  by  night  a  secret 
confession  of  his  faith,  which  our  Lord  would  not  receive. 
Jesus  answered,  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Except  a 
man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God."  Unless  he  become  a  proselyte 
by  baptism,  he  is  not,  ostensibly  and  as  entitled  to  its  ex 
ternal  privileges,  a  member  of  that  kingdom ;  unless  he 
become  a  convert  by  the  Spirit,  he  is  not,  really  and  as 
entitled  to  its  everlasting  rewards,  a  member  of  that  king 
dom.  To  be  completely  a  member  of  Christ's  kingdom, 
both  acknowledged  by  the  church,  and  approved  of  God, 
he  must  be  both  a  baptized  and  a  converted  man.  That 
such  is  the  true  interpretation  of  these  words  of  our  Lord, 
may  be  inferred  from  several  considerations.  In  the  early 

*  Jevamoth,  fol.  62.  1 ;  92.  1. 

f  Maim.  Issure.  Biah.  c.  U.     (See  Liglitfoot,  vol.  xii.  p.  255.) 
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ages  no  other  meaning  was  ever  assigned  to  the  words. 
"  To  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit"  was  the  double 
baptism :  to  be  born  of  water  was  the  external  sign,  the 
outward  and  visible  baptism  ;  to  be  born  of  the  Spirit,  the 
inward  and  spiritual  ablution.  Hence  Cyprian*  speaks  of 
the  sons  of  God  as  born  from  each  sacrament,  both  of 
water  and  of  the  Spirit;  and  otherf  ecclesiastical  authori 
ties  employ  similar  language. 

No  other  satisfactory  interpretation  of  the  passage  has 
ever  been  suggested.  If  to  be  born  of  water  was  not  bap 
tism,  what  was  it,  as  distinguished  from  the  birth  of  the 
Spirit  ? 

This  interpretation  exactly  applies  to  the  character  and 
conduct  of  Nicodemus.  He  hoped  in  his  timidity,  or  pro 
bably  on  account  of  his  pharisaical  connexions,  to  be  saved 
without  confessing  Christ,  and  Jesus  would  expose  the 
vanity  of  his  hope.  The  badge  of  a  disciple  must  be  worn 
by  Nicodemus ;  although  a  ruler,  he  was  to  be  allowed  no 
exemption  from  the  ordinary  profession  of  the  members  of 
Christ's  kingdom.  He  must  take  up  his  cross  and  enter 
the  kingdom  of  God,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
despised  publican  or  a  polluted  Gentile. 

It  may,  however,  be  objected,  if  the  baptized  proselyte 
was  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  new  born,  how  should  the 
ruler  in  Israel  reply  to  our  Lord,  "  How  can  a  man  be  born 
when  he  is  old  ?  Can  he  enter  the  second  time  into  his 
mother's  womb  and  be  born?"  But  it  is  notorious  that 
the  Jews  looked  forward  to  the  reign  of  Messiah,  as  a  time 
of  peculiar  glory  and  happiness  for  themselves  and  their 
nation.  The  kingdom  was  to  be  given  to  Israel.  Strange 
to  their  ears  was  the  announcement  of  their  conversion. 
That  they  should  become  proselytes  to  another  faith,  and 
so  be  baptized  and  regenerated,  was  a  new  and  offensive 
proposal.  Already  they  were  the  children  of  Abraham. 
How,  like  the  Gentiles,  could  they  come  into  the  new  rela- 

*  Ep.  Ixxii.  f  Hierom.  Com.  in  Ezek,  xvi.  4,  5. 
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tion  of  Israel,  and  be  introduced  into  the  covenant  of 
mercy  ?  Had  our  Lord  spoken  of  a  Gentile  as  being  born 
again,  Nicodemus  would  probably  have  understood  him  to 
mean,  that  the  stranger  had  become  a  proselyte,  a  new 
born  child  of  father  Abraham ;  but  for  a  true  and  legiti 
mate  son  of  Abraham,  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  a  master 
in  Israel,  in  whose  veins  every  drop  of  blood  flowed  pure 
and  uncontaminated  through  the  long  line  of  honourable 
ancestry  from  the  blessed  patriarchs — to  be  born  again,  to 
be  brought  into  a  new  relation,  to  acquire  a  new  parentage 
and  a  nobler  ancestry,  must  have  appeared  as  inexplicable 
a  mystery,  as  it  would  have  been  for  a  man  to  be  born 
again  of  his  mother  when  he  was  old.  The  prejudice  of 
the  Jew  was  deep  in  the  proud  heart  of  the  rabbi,  and  he 
replied,  "  How  can  these  things  be  ?"  Was  he  to  renounce 
the  descent  from  Abraham  ?  Was  he  to  be  regarded  as 
the  son  of  a  stranger?  Why  should  a  child  of  Abraham 
seek  another  parent,  or  be  born  and  baptized  into  another 
family  ? 

There  is  another  particular,  in  which  the  analogy  be 
tween  Jewish  and  Christian  baptism  may  be  observed  by 
those  who  believe,  as  I  do,  that  the  household,  comprising 
the  children  and  the  servants  of  the  family,  were  baptized 
in  the  apostolic  age,  when  the  head  of  that  family  offered 
himself  as  a  proselyte  for  baptism.  This  I  believe  was  the 
practice  with  regard  both  to  Jewish  and  to  Christian  pro 
selytes  ;  but  at  present  I  must  confine  myself  to  the  Jews. 
The  bearing  of  their  practice  upon  the  controversy  with  our 
Baptist  brethren,  must  be  reserved  until  we  enter  upon 
that  subject;  at  present  I  have  only  to  notice  the  evidence 
of  the  fact  itself,  which  may  be  thus  stated.  If  we  would 
know  whether  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  were  ac 
customed  to  baptize  the  children  of  proselytes,  of  whom 
can  we  inquire  but  of  the  ancient  expositors  of  Jewish  rites, 
or  what  can  we  consult  but  such  religious  writings  of  the 
nation  as  the  accidents  of  time  have  left  us  ?  These  expos- 
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itors  may  have  been  weak  and  foolish  men  ;  these  writings 
may  be  filled  with  idle  tales  and  old  wives'  fables ;  but  to 
ascertain  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  they  did  or  did  not  bap 
tize  the  children  of  proselytes,  who  else,  more  correctly 
than  they,  can  give  us  the  requisite  information  ?  We  may 
undoubtedly  use  a  wise  discretion  in  hearing  them,  but 
on  this  subject  theirs  is  the  best,  if  not  the  only  testimony, 
which  can  be  procured ;  arid  on  a  simple  matter  of  fact  it 
appears  to  be  unexceptionable.  I  know  that  the  rabbinical 
depositaries  of  tradition  are  at  variance  with  the  ancient 
law  of  God,  and  if  they  were  not,  they  would  be  worthless 
on  this  question ;  for  our  Lord  expressly  says  that  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  had  made  void  the  law  of  God  by 
their  traditions.  If  therefore  the  traditions  of  the  Talmuds 
were  entirely  consonant  with  the  law  of  God,  they  could 
not  be  the  traditions  which  belonged  to  the  era  of  our 
Lord  and  of  his  apostles.  We  have  already  seen,  and  any 
one  who  will  consult  them,  or  consult  Schoetgen,  Lightfoot, 
Selden,  WTetstein,  Hammond,  and  others  who  furnish  ex- 
tracts  from  them,  may  see  more  extensively,  how  in  their 
corban  and  their  tithings,  their  everlasting  washings  and 
their  vain  repetitions,  and  every  other  particular  noticed  in 
the  gospels,  the  books  of  the  Talmuds  correspond  with  the 
traditions  of  the  elders  in  the  time  of  our  Lord.  The  Baby 
lonian  Talmud*  says,  "  If  with  a  proselyte,  his  sons  and 
daughters  be  made  proselytes,  that  which  is  done  by  their 
father  redounds  to  their  good."  The  Mishna  speaks  of  a 
proselyte  of  three  years  old,  which  is  thus  explained  in  the 
Gemara :  "  They  are  accustomed  to  baptize  a  proselyte  in 
infancy  upon  the  approval  of  the  consistory,  for  this  is  for 
his  good."  "  They  are  accustomed  to  baptize,"  says  the 
gloss,  "  if  he  have  not  a  father,  and  his  mother  bring  him 
to  be  proselyted,  because  none  is  made  a  proselyte  without 
circumcision  and  baptism."!  As  we  read  of  infants  being 

*  Chetubboth.  c.  i.  fol.  11,  according  to  Lightfoot. 

f  See  Selden  de  Syned.,  and  Lightfoot's  Harmony  on. John  i.  25. 
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proselytes  and  of  the  privileges  of  infant  proselytes,  and 
especially  of  female  infants,  we  may  conclude,  according 
to  these  authorities,  that  if  such  had  not  been  baptized 
they  would  not  have  been  called  proselytes.  Maimonides 
also  says,*  "  An  Israelite  that  takes  a  little  heathen  child, 
or  that  finds  a  heathen  infant,  and  baptizes  him  for  a  pro 
selyte,  behold  he  is  a  proselyte  !  The  person  who  baptizes 
the  infant,  acts  towards  him  the  part  of  a  father."  So  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud  treats  of  the  difference  of  baptizing  an 
infant,  which  has  been  found,  for  a  slave  or  for  a  freeman .f 

From  these  authorities,  Lightfoot  infers,  that  among  the 
Jews,  "the  baptizing  of  infants  had  been  a  thing  as  com 
monly  known  and  as  commonly  used,  before  John's  coming 
and  to  the  very  time  of  his  coming,  as  any  holy  thing  that 
was  used  among  the  Jews ;  and  they  were  as  well  ac 
quainted  with  infants'  baptism,  as  they  were  with  infants' 
circumcision."|  Without  dealing  in  quite  so  summary  a 
way  with  rabbinical  testimony,  it  may  be  desirable  to  exa 
mine  it  carefully. 

I  have  said  no  better  testimony  is  to  be  obtained ;  let  it 
be  added  that  there  is  no  contradictory  testimony  what 
soever.  Neither  Josephus,  nor  Philo,  nor  the  ancient 
Targums,  supply  any  information,  upon  the  subject.  Both 
Talmuds  agree,  the  glosses  correspond,  and  Maimonides, 
the  great  interpreter  of  Jewish  law,  confirms  and  elucidates 
the  Talmudists.  Tried  by  every  test  we  can  apply,  the 
rabbinical  writings  give  a  true  account  of  the  traditionary 
customs  which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  our  Lord.  The 
baptism  of  infant  proselytes  was  certainly  the  practice  of 
the  Jews  when  the  Talmuds  were  composed.  The  writers 
must  have  known  the  customs  of  their  own  nation.  These 
rabbins  were  themselves  the  great  authorities  of  their  age, 
and  their  writings,  surely  in  accordance  with  their  own 
practice,  must  have  regulated  the  practice  of  the  whole 
nation.  The  men  whose  opinions  are  recorded,  were  in 

*  In  Avadim.  c.  8.         +  Jevamotli,  fol.  8.  4.         J  Harmony  on  John  i.25. 
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their  day  the  teachers  of  the  great  schools,  the  leaders  of 
the  great  sects,  the  authorities  whose  broad  phylacteries, 
long  prayers,  and  self-denying  fasts,  procured  the  vene 
ration  of  the  people,  and  conciliated  the  most  faithful  re 
gard  for  the  correct  preservation  of  their  opinions  in  all 
questions  of  importance,  civil  or  ecclesiastical.  Nor  can 
there  be  imagined  any  motive  for  misrepresentation  ;  much 
less  was  it  possible  that  different  writers,  of  different  and, 
in  some  respects,  opposing  schools,  should  have  combined 
to  misrepresent  the  religious  rites  of  their  own  nation. 
But  if  infant  baptism  was  the  uniform  practice  of  the  Jews 
at  the  time  the  Talmuds  were  composed  from  more  an 
cient  fragments,  there  can  be  little  doubt  it  prevailed  in 
the  time  of  our  Lord  ;  for  subsequently,  down  to  the  Tal 
muds,  the  religious  customs  of  the  Jews  could  have  suf 
fered  very  little  mutilation.  But  further  I  maintain,  if  the 
baptism  of  proselytes  prevailed  at  all  among  the  Jews  in 
the  time  of  our  Lord,  which  we  have  seen  it  must  have 
done,  unless  we  admit  the  most  improbable  supposition 
that  they  received  the  rite  from  the  Christians,  it  would 
follow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  even  if  we  had  no  testimony 
whatever  upon  the  subject,  that  the  children  of  proselytes 
were  baptized  in  their  infancy.  The  infant  sons  of  prose 
lytes  were,  of  course,  circumcised.  According  to  the  com 
mand  given  to  Abraham,  every  male  child  must  have  been 
circumcised  before  it  was  numbered  with  the  people.  As 
baptism  and  circumcision  accompanied  each  other,  if  they 
were  baptized  at  all,  the  inference  is  undeniable  that  they 
were  baptized,  as  they  were  circumcised,  in  infancy.  Being 
circumcised,  they  were  deemed  proselytes,  and  there  was 
no  subsequent  time  in  which  they  could  have  been  offered 
for  baptism.  Numbered  with  their  parents  in  infancy 
among  the  children  of  Abraham,  they  must  have  received 
the  rites  of  initiation,  if  they  received  them  at  all,  when 
they  were  admitted  into  the  visible  church  or  kingdom  of 
Israel.  The  child  of  a  Hebrew  was  initiated  in  infancy, 
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the  child  of  a  proselyte  would  be  initiated  at  the  same  age. 
How  should  baptism  be  deferred  when  circumcision  was 
performed  ?  The  child,  as  well  as  the  parent,  would  need 
to  be  purified  from  the  uncleanness  of  **  living  as  do  the 
Gentiles."  Indeed,  among  the  Jews  there  was  no  rite  pecu 
liar  to  the  adult  proselyte.  According  to  their  rule,  as  was 
the  parent  so  was  the  child.  Independently,  therefore,  of 
the  express  testimony  of  their  authorities,  we  may  infer 
that  the  Jews,  as  they  circumcised,  so  they  baptized  the 
infants  of  proselytes,  and  received  the  household  with  the 
parents  as  initiated  into  the  covenant  of  Abraham.  The 
probability  of  the  thing,  combined  with  the  express  tes 
timony  in  its  favour,  places  it,  we  think,  beyond  any  rea 
sonable  objection  or  doubt. 

It  may  be  expected  that  I  should  notice  the  opinions  of 
those  who  deny  that  the  Jewish  baptism  of  proselytes  was 
practised  as  early  as  the  time  of  our  Lord,  although  they 
are  compelled  to  admit  it  prevailed  two  or  three  centuries 
later.  Dr.  Owen*  thinks  proselyte  baptism  was  intro 
duced  by  the  rabbins,  in  imitation  of  the  popular  baptism 
of  John;  and  Prof.  Stuart  f  says  this  "  is  not  improbable." 
Few  things  appear  to  me  more  improbable.  This  subse 
quent  introduction  does  not  explain  the  allusions  in  the 
gospels.  That  the  baptism  of  John  was  popular  among 
the  Jews,  is  certainly  a  strange  reason  to  assign  for  the 
institution  of  a  new  baptism  of  which  the  Jews  could  not 
be  participants,  confined  as  it  was  from  its  very  nature  to 
the  Gentiles,  as  they  only  could  offer  themselves  to  be 
proselyted.  If  the  rabbins  had  been  emulous  of  the  po 
pularity  of  John,  theyfmight  have  followed  his  example  in 
baptizing  the  house  of  Israel. 

We  have  inferred  from]  the  allusions  in  the  New  Testa 
ment,  independently  of  rabbinical  authority,  that  baptism 
was  a  rite  with  which  the  Jews,  in  the  age  of  our  Lord, 
were  very  well  acquainted.  To  account  for  these  allusions, 

*  Theolog.  lib.  v.  d.  4.  f  Bib.  Repository,  No.  i. 
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another  hypothesis  has  been  suggested  and  defended, 
especially  in  Germany,  by  those  theologians  who  deny  the 
antiquity  of  Jewish  proselyte  baptism.  They  suppose, 
that  about  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  John,  there  was 
a  general  expectation  that  the  precursor  of  the  Messiah — 
the  Elias,  or  the  prophet,  would  purify  the  whole  nation 
by  baptism,  as  the  preparatory  rite  to  the  reign  of  the  Son 
of  David.  This,  it  is  thought,  was  the  doctrine  of  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees.  Mosheim,  although  he  maintained 
the  antiquity  of  proselyte  baptism,  adopted  this  opinion  ;* 
and  since  his  time  it  hath  been  received,  we  believe, -by 
almost  all  who  reject  the  views  we  have  defended  in  this 
lecture.  It  well  explains  the  allusions  in  the  gospels  ;  and 
if  proselyte  baptism  was  unknown,  some  such  opinion 
must  have  prevailed  among  the  Pharisees,  who  inquired, 
Why  baptizeth  thou  then,  if  thou  be  not  Elias,  nor  the 
prophet,  nor  Christ?  Were  I  an  unscrupulous  pleader, 
casting  about  at  the  commencement  of  this  lecture  in 
search  of  the  theory  which  would  best  sustain  my  own 
opinion  on  the  question  of  Peedobaptism,  I  should  cer 
tainly  have  selected  this  hypothesis,  rather  than  the  one 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  defend.  It  would,  I  think, 
with  equal  authority,  warrant  the  opinion  that  Psedobap- 
tism  was  practised  among  the  Jews,  and  would  confer 
upon  their  practice  a  sanction  and  importance  which  I 
have  not  ventured  to  assert.  If  the  Jews  generally  ex 
pected  that  the  precursor  of  the  Messiah  would  introduce 
his  reign  by  a  general  baptism,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  must  have  lived  among  them,  and  to  its 
inspiration  alone  an  expectation,  so  extraordinary  and  so 
well  confirmed  by  the  result,  must  be  ascribed.  Whether 
some  venerated  prophet,  dwelling  in  the  precincts  of  the 
temple,  like  Simeon  or  Anna,  announced  the  evangelic 
symbol  of  a  great  ablution,  or  whether  the  oracle,  moving 

*  De  Rebus  ante  temp.  Const.,  cent.  1,  §  5.    The  two  opinions  are  not 
inconsistent. 
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in  the  breast  of  some  one,  like  Caiapbas,  being  high-priest 
that  same  year,  uttered  its  response,  or  where  or  how  the 
prophecy  came,  it  was  no  tradition  of  men,  no  mere  gloss 
of  the  scribes,  no  false  premonition  of  the  prince  of  this 
world.  The  precursor  did  baptize;  but  this  foreknow 
ledge  was  too  high  for  the  Jews,  they  could  not  have 
attained  unto  it.  Even  if  this  expectation  were  of  human 
origin,  God  accrediting  it  by  sending  John  to  baptize,  con 
ferred  upon  it  a  sanction  little  less  than  divine.  If  such 
was  the  origin  of  baptism,  we  can  entertain  very  little  doubt, 
(forming  our  judgment  from  the  whole  character  of  the  Jew 
ish  ritual ;  and  from  what  else  can  we  form  any  judgment  ?) 
that  infants,  as  well  as  adults,  were  included  in  the  prepara 
tory  ablution.  According  to  this  theory  baptism  belonged 
to  Judaism  ;  and  what  Jewish  purification,  what  Jewish  ce 
remony  of  any  kind,  was  restricted  to  the  pious,  or  restricted 
to  the  adults  ?  Judaism  was  in  the  most  extensive  sense 
national,  and  every  part  of  its  ritual  belonged  equally  and 
indiscriminately  to  all  the  children  of  Israel.  A  restrictive 
ceremony  was  totally  alien  to  the  spirit  of  Judaism ;  and  if 
it  existed,  must  have  been  inconsistent  with  every  prin 
ciple  of  the  national  economy.  So  far  as  the  baptism  was 
Jewish,  there  could  have  been  no  distinction,  and  all  Israel 
must  have  been  equally  competent  to  receive  it.  In  this 
national  baptism,  unless  the  spirit  of  Judaism  were  com 
pletely  exploded  before 'the  time,  infants  must  have  been 
included.  Had  I  sought  the  most  favourable  theory,  to 
sustain  the  subsequent  lectures,  I  should  have  selected 
this  origin  of  baptism,  and  insisted  upon  the  presumption 
which  it  affords  in  favour  of  infant  baptism  among  the 
Jews,  sanctioned  by  the  prophetic  intimations  of  Divine 
authority.  But  I  cannot  honestly  avail  myself  of  this  argu 
ment,  because  I  think  the  theory  of  proselyte  baptism 
quite  sufficient  to  explain  the  allusions  of  the  New  Testa 
ment,  as  it  is  sustained  by  historical  evidence,  of  which 
the  counter-hypothesis  is  totally  deficient. 
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There  is,  however,  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis,  that  the 
Jews  expected  there  would  be  a  general  baptism  on  the 
approach  of  the  Messiah,  some  slight  presumptive  evidence 
which  may  be  collected  from  the  prophetic  descriptions  of 
the  purification  which  was  then  to  be  instituted.     As  this 
purification  is  often  mentioned  in  the  prophets,  as   it  is 
sometimes  described  as  a  cleansing  with  water,  as   the 
Jews  referred  these  passages  to  the  Messiah,  and  as  they 
always  were  inclined,  like  the  modern  millennarians,  to  a 
literal  and  carnal  interpretation,  it  may  be  thought  not 
improbable  that  the  general  expectation  of  a  national  bap 
tism  arose  simultaneously  with  the  general  expectation  of 
the  advent  of  Christ.    I  admit  the  presumption  ;  the  theory 
itself  is  not  unreasonable  ;  but  it  is,  so  far  as  I  can  find, 
destitute  of  historical  evidence,  unless  the  intimations  in 
the  gospels  respecting  Jewish  baptism  be  considered  evi 
dence,  which  appear  to  me  to  admit  of  explanation  from 
the  proselyte  baptisms,  in  favour  of  which  we  have  direct 
Jewish  testimony.     As,  however,  several  prophecies  of  the 
Old  Testament  were  interpreted  by  the  Christian  fathers 
as  ancient  predictions  of  the  institution  of  baptism,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  a  similar  interpretation  might  have 
been  assigned  to  them  by  Jewish  scribes,  and  so  might 
have  arisen  an  expectation  of  a  general  baptism.     The  fol 
lowing  passages,  among  others,  may  be  specified.    Isaiah  iv. 
4 :  "  When  the  Lord  shall  have  washed  away  the  filth  of 
the  daughters  of  Zion,  and  shall  have  purged  the  blood  of 
Jerusalem  from  the  midst  thereof  by  the  spirit  of  judg 
ment,  and  by  the  spirit  of  burning."     Ezekiel  xxxvi.  25  : 
"  Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall 
be  clean."     Zechariah  xiii.  1 :  "In  that  day  there  shall  be  a 
fountain  opened  to  the  house  of  David  and  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem,  for  sin  and  for  uncleanness."    By  the  fathers, 
as  by  Cyprian,  who  cites  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel  in  proof 
of  the  validity  of  baptism  by  aspersion  ;  by  Origen,  Euse- 
bius,  Basil,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Jerome,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
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Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Theodoret,  as  well  as  in  several 
ancient  rituals,  these  passages  are  referred  to  baptism.  If 
the  rabbins  interpreted  these  and  similar  passages  as  pre 
dicting  that  the  Messiah  would  purify  by  water,  we  have  a 
rational  mode  of  explaining  the  allusions  to  baptism  in  the 
gospels;  but,  I  repeat,  we  have  no  right  to  assume  this 
without  historical  evidence. 

The  summary  of  this  lecture  is  that,  previously  to  the 
time  of  our  Lord,  the  baptism  of  proselytes  was  customary 
among  the  Jews ;  that  the  Jewish  and  Christian  baptisms 
correspond  in  many  particulars,  and  their  correspondence 
illustrates  several  allusions  in  the  New  Testament ;  that 
the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  baptize  the  infants  of  prose 
lytes  together  with  their  parents,  and  so  to  incorporate 
them  into  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  that  without  baptism  no 
Gentile  adult  or  infant  could  be  received  into  the  congre 
gation  of  Israel,  or  admitted  within  the  gates  of  the  temple 
of  the  Lord ;  or  if  these  opinions  prove  incorrect,  the 
general  expectation  of  a  universal  baptism  prevailed  about 
the  time  of  the  appearance  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  how 
ever  it  arose,  received  the  sanction  of  the  Divine  autho 
rity,  in  the  institution  of  John's  baptism. 


LECTUKE    IV. 

ON  JOHN'S  BAPTISM. 

indeed,  have  baptized  you  -with  water,  but  He  shall  baptize  you  with  the 
Holy  Ghost."—  Mark  i.  8. 


FlaXcna?  TO  TeXoy,  nai  Kaivns  &iaOrjKr]?  up^tj  TO  ftdirrifff^a.'    'lax'twit?  -yap 

Cyril.  Hier.  Catech.  Led.  iii.  6. 

JOHN,  the  Baptizer,  the  son  of  Zacharias,  was  by  his 
birth,  of  the  sacerdotal  office.  It  is  not  however  probable, 
that  he  discharged  any  of  the  peculiar  functions  of  the 
priesthood,  for  he  received  his  special  commission,  as  a 
prophet,  to  announce  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  to  bap 
tize  into  his  name,  as  he  was  entering  on  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  age,  the  year  in  which  he  would,  in  due  course, 
have  been  installed  and  registered  as  a  priest  before  the 
sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  said  "  he  abode  in  the 
desert,"  the  hill  country  where  he  was  born,  "  until  his 
showing  forth  unto  Israel;"  which  expression  may  denote, 
until  he  appeared  to  execute  his  important  office  as  the 
precursor  of  the  Messiah.  As  in  sustaining  that  office 
he  baptized  great  multitudes,  —  as  he  baptized  them  by 
Divine  appointment,  and  baptized  the  Lord  Jesus,  —  the 
consideration  of  his  baptism  may  afford  some  assistance 
in  the  more  important  inquiry  respecting  the  nature  of 
Christian  baptism. 

John  had  to  teach  a  new  doctrine.  He  was  com 
missioned  to  declare  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  at 
hand.  The  older  prophets  had  described  the  reign  of 
Messiah  :  John  announced  his  advent.  The  pro  clam  a- 
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tion  of  the  near  approach  of  his  reign  attracted  the  attention 
of  great  multitudes,  who  received  baptism  from  him,  and 
were  thenceforth  called  his  disciples.  That  his  baptism 
was  regarded  as  the  initiatory  rite  by  which  the  Jews  were 
made  his  disciples,  is  evident  from  the  words  of  the  evange 
list  :  "  the  Pharisees  heard  that  Jesus  made  and  baptized 
more  disciples  than  John."  Those  that  Jesus  baptized 
were  called  his  disciples,  those  that  John  baptized  were 
his  disciples.  So  closely  were  the  baptism  and  the  new 
doctrine  connected,  that  the  one  term  seems  to  be  em 
ployed  for  the  other.  "  The  baptism  of  John,"  (the  new 
doctrine)  "was  it  from  heaven,  or  of  men?"*  "After 
the  baptism"  (the  doctrine)  "  which  John  preached. "f  To 
be  baptized  was  to  be  initiated  as  a  disciple,  or  learner 
of  the  new  doctrine — the  speedy  coming  of  Christ.  It 
is  true  that  the  baptism  of  John  is  called  the  baptism 
of  repentance,  but  then  the  repentance  was  in  every  in 
stance  founded  upon  the  new  doctrine,  the  uniform  ex 
hortation,  the  incessant  cry  of  the  baptizer  being,  "  Re 
pent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  The  object 
of  this  baptism  is  stated  by  St.  Paul,  '*  John  verily  bap 
tized  with  the  baptism  of  repentance,  saying  unto  the 
people,  that  they  should  believe  on  him  who  should  come 
after  him,  that  is,  on  Christ  Jesus."  The  amount  of  what 
we  learn  from  the  evangelical  history  is,  that  multitudes 
received  the  rite  of  baptism  from  John,  and  many  of  them 
were  taught  the  new  doctrine  on  which  he  founded  his 
exhortation  to  repentance.  It  is  indeed  said,  they  were 
baptized  confessing  their  sins,  but  whether  they  uttered 
an  audible  confession  as  they  stood  in  crowds  listening, 
to  his  preaching,  or  their  baptism  was  itself  an  act  of 
confession,  an  acknowledgment  that  they  needed  repent 
ance,  we  are  not  able  to  ascertain.  The  numbers  bap 
tized  will  not  allow  us  to  suppose  that  there  was  a  dis 
tinct  and  personal  confession,  anything  like  auricular 

*  Mark  si.  30,  t  Acts  x.  37. 
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confession,  of  their  several  offences  made  to  John  their 
baptizer. 

Of  this  baptism  of  John  we  have,  I  think,  sufficient 
evidence  in  determining  two  particulars, — the  one,  that 
it  was  indiscriminately  administered  to  all  applicants ; 
the  other,  that  it  effected  no  change,  moral  or  spiritual, 
upon  their  minds. 

The  baptism  of  John  was  indiscriminately  administered 
to  all  applicants.  Of  the  great  multitudes  who  went  out 
to  his  baptism,  we  have  not  the  slightest  hint  of  any 
person  whatever  having  been  rejected.  Matthew*  says, 
"  There  went  out  to  him  Jerusalem,  and  all  Judea,  and 
all  the  region  round  about  Jordan,  and  were  bapt'zed  of 
him  in  Jordan."  Markf  says,  "  There  went  out  to  him 
all  the  land  of  Judea,  and  they  of  Jerusalem,  and  were 
all  baptized  of  him  in  the  river  of  Jordan. "J  Although 
we  do  not  understand  these  expressions  literally,  yet  they 
must  imply  that  great  multitudes  were  baptized  of  him. 
Have  we  any  right  to  assume,  in  contradiction  to  the 
letter  of  the  text,  that  there  was  any  selection,  any  test  of 
fitness,  anything  required  beyond  the  application  of  the 
parties  to  receive  the  sign  of  his  doctrine  ?  It  seems  to 
have  been  the  duty  of  every  Jew  to  enrol  himself  as  an 
expectant  of  the  coming  Messiah,  or  what  was  the  same 
thing,  as  a  disciple  of  John.  The  Pharisees  and  lawyers 
in  not  being  baptized  of  him,  "rejected  the  counsel  of 
Ood  against  themselves."  Hence  when  John  saw  Jesus 
offer  himself  for  baptism,  there  seemed  some  incongruity, 
something  unsuitable  in  the  greater  enrolling  himself  as 
the  disciple  of  the  less,  the  Master  receiving  baptism  from 
the  servant.  Jesus  replied,  "  Suffer  it  to  be  so  now,  to 
fulfil  all  righteousness."  Although  Jesus  had  no  sins  to 
confess,  no  repentance  to  practise,  yet  as  a  Jew  he  would 

*  cli.  iii.  5,  6.  t  ch.  i.  5. 

J  Or  according  to  a  various  reading,  "  they  of  Jerusalem  all,  and  were 
baptized." 
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act  as  became  the  men  of  his  nation.  As  Moses  purified 
the  nation  preparatory  to  the  descent  of  Jehovah  on  Sinai, 
so  it  seems  to  have  been  the  commission  of  John  to 
purify  the  whole  nation  preparatory  to  the  coming  of 
Messiah,  Each  dispensation  was  introduced  by  a  general 
baptism.  As  it  was  the  duty  of  every  Jew  to  learn  of 
the  new  prophet,  so  no  one  was  forbidden  to  be  initiated 
by  baptism  as  his  disciple.  The  baptism  of  John  could 
have  implied  no  more  than  the  interest  of  the  baptized 
in  his  doctrine,  and  their  duty  to  become  acquainted 
with  it. 

But  the  general  terms  employed  by  the  evangelists  do 
not  constitute  the  whole,  nor  even  the  chief  part  of  our 
reasoning.  Although  no  one  has  a  right  to  limit  their 
universal  language,  nor  when  Mark  says,  all,  to  reply,  only 
a  class  was  baptized  ;  yet  if  some  do  so  narrowly  interpret 
the  evangelists,  the  language  of  John  addressed  to  the  pro 
miscuous  crowds  of  all  classes,  Pharisees  and  Sadducees, 
publicans  and  soldiers,  will  bear  no  such  limitation. 
"When  he  saw  many  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  come 
to  his  baptism,  he  said  unto  them,  O  generation  of  vipers, 
who  hath  warned  you  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  ? 
Bring  forth  therefore  fruits  meet  for  repentance  :  and  think 
not  to  say  among  yourselves,  We  have  Abraham  to  our 
father :  for  I  say  unto  you,  that  God  is  able  of  these  stones 
to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham.  And  now  also  the 
axe  is  laid  unto  the  root  of  the  trees  :  therefore  every  tree 
which  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit  is  hewn  down,  and  cast 
into  the  fire."  Yet  he  continues,  "  I  indeed  baptize  you 
with  water,  but  he  that  cometh  after  me  is  mightier  than 
I,  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  bear :  he  shall  baptize 
you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire :  whose  fan  is  in 
his  hand,  and  he  will  throughly  purge  his  floor,  and  gather 
his  wheat  into  the  garner,  but  he  will  burn  up  the  chaff 
with  unquenchable  fire."*  From  these  words  we  infer 

*  Matt.  iii.  7—12. 
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that  John  suspected  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  whom  he 
called  by  the  opprobrious  name  of  vipers,  of  reposing  in 
their  national  privileges  as  the  children  of  Abraham,  that 
he  nevertheless  baptized  them  unto  repentance,  not  after  it, 
that  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  must  be  administered 
by  one  mightier  than  himself,  and  that  the  separation 
between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  was  not  to  be  made 
at  that  time  by  him,  but  afterwards  by  his  successor.  No 
language,  wre  think,  can  more  expressly  and  decidedly 
prove  that  John  administered  his  baptism  indiscriminately 
to  all  applicants  ;  and  this  is  but  saying  in  other  words, 
that  he  admitted  all  persons  indiscriminately  to  become 
his  disciples,  the  learners  of  his  doctrine.  To  say  that 
John  selected  the  parties  to  be  baptized,  is  inconsistent 
with  the  evangelical  narrative,  for  the  parties  went  out  to 
be  baptized  of  him.  They  must  have  thought  that  his 
baptism  would  be  conceded  to  them  without  hesitation,  as 
it  is  not  said  they  went  to  learn  of  him,  but  to  be  baptized. 
Baptism  was  the  first  thing  they  sought,  the  object  they 
had  in  view,  although  they  went  to  him  as  carelessly  as  if 
they  had  gone  to  see  a  reed  shaken  with  the  wind,  or  a 
man  clothed  in  soft  raiment,  a  man  of  a  vacillating  and  in 
constant  spirit,  or  of  a  soft  and  luxurious  life.  Of  no  one 
have  we  any  right  to  say  John  refused  or  deferred  his  bap 
tism  ;  he  made  no  selection,  and  therefore  by  his  baptism 
he  did  not  attempt  to  discriminate  character.  No  one  has 
any  right  to  attribute  to  him  the  delusion  of  supposing 
that  the  crowds  of  Jews  whom  he  baptized  were  true  peni 
tents  ;  still  less  to  feign  a  qualification  for  baptism,  and  to 
say,  without  authority  of  Scripture,  that  John  instituted  it. 
Equally  clear  is  it  that  the  baptism  of  John  produced  no 
moral  nor  spiritual  change  upon  the  persons  wrho  received 
it.  He  disclaimed  the  power  of  producing  such  a  change, 
when  he  contrasted  his  baptism  with  that  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  administered  by  one  mightier  than  himself.  The 
subsequent  history  of  the  gospels  teaches  us  that  the  ex- 
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eitement  produced  by  the  preaching  of  John  speedily  sub 
sided,  and  the  multitudes,  who  for  a  time  seemed  willing 
to  walk  in  his  light,  quickly  relapsed  into  their  former 
indifference.  Although  from  the  days  of  John  the  Baptizer 
all  men  pressed  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  yet  they  rejected 
the  ministry  of  Christ,  and  refused  the  Gospel  as  a  narrow 
and  forsaken  path.  The  Pharisees  remained  as  proud,  and 
the  Sadducees  as  sceptical,  the  publicans  as  extortionate, 
and  the  soldiers  as  violent,  as  they  had  been  previously  to 
their  baptism ;  for  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the 
Jewish  nation,  although  so  generally  baptized  by  John  and 
the  disciples  of  Jesus,  exhibited  no  permanent  reformation, 
brought  forth  no  fruits  meet  for  repentance.  Through 
baptism  all  men  pressed  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  yet 
they  were  most  disobedient,  rebellious,  and  unfaithful 
subjects,  so  that  both  John  and  Jesus  had  to  say  to  the 
multitudes  whom  they  baptized,  "  We  have  piped  unto  you, 
and  ye  have  not  danced:  we  have  mourned  unto  you,  and 
ye  have  not  lamented." 

I  need  not  reason  upon  this  point  any  longer,  because  I 
know  not  that  I  have  any  opponent.  The  Fathers,  with 
their  lofty  language  on  the  mighty  and  mysterious  efficacy 
of  baptism, — the  Catholics  of  Rome,  and  the  Tractarians 
of  England,  with  their  different  theories  of  sacramental 
grace, — all  admit  that  John  had  not  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
sanctify  his  water  of  baptism  ;  and  that,  therefore,  being 
destitute  of  the  great  power  of  God,  his  baptism  was  only 
a  sign  of  the  better  and  mightier  baptism  of  the  Christian 
church.  The  general  opinion  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity  is 
expressed  by  Chrysostom.*  "  The  baptism  of  John  was 
indeed  far  superior  to  the  Jewish,  but  inferior  to  ours  ;  it 
was  a  kind  of  bridge  between  the  two  baptisms,  leading 
from  that  to  this."  The  ancients  frequently  observe  that 
it  had  not  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  it  did  not  bestow  the 
remission  of  sins.  Thus  Jerome  says,  f  "If  John,  as  he 

*  Horn.  Ixxxiv.  t  Adv.  Lucif.  §  7. 
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himself  confesses,  did  not  baptize  in  the  Spirit,  neither  did 
he  remit  sins,  because  sins  are  remitted  to  none  without 
the  Holy  Spirit."  There  are  so  many  passages  of  similar 
import,  that  all  who  hold  zealously  to  catholic  antiquity 
admit  that  John's  baptism  conferred  no  spiritual  gift. 
Thus  Dr.  Pusey,  contrasting  the  baptism  of  John  with 
that  of  Christ,  terminates  the  antithesis  of  several  particu 
lars  in  these  words  :  "  The  one  a  baptism  in  which  they 
knew  not  whether  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost,  the  other  a 
baptism  in  which  the  Holy  Ghost  came  upon  them,  and 
dwelt  in  them,  and  manifested  his  presence  within  them."* 
It  is  the  uniform  opinion  of  all  these  defenders  of  baptismal 
efficacy  that  the  Jordan,  when  John  baptized  in  it,  was  no 
laver  of  regeneration,  no  stream  of  life,  because  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  not  yet  poured  down  from  heaven.  The  least 
baptizer  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is,  in  their  esteem, 
greater  than  John. 

We  have  now,  in  connexion  with  this  subject,  to  solicit 
attention  to  the  universal  admission,  or  rather  the  indispu 
table  truth,  that,  previously  to  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord, 
there  was  no  such  a  thing  on  earth  as  baptismal  regenera 
tion.  It  may  be  said  the  Christian  church  was  not  then 
constituted,  nor  was  it  endowed  with  the  Holy  Ghost  until 
the  day  of  Pentecost ;  to  which  we  have  only  to  reply, 
without  commencing  a  controversy  on  the  origin  of  the 
Christian  church,  that  there  were  many  truly  pious  and 
devout  persons  who,  although  never  baptized,  or  baptized 
only  by  John,  were  members  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
and  now  inherit  its  promises.  We  assume  they  were 
faithful  and  godly  men,  and  we  assume  nothing  more  ;  but 
this  assumption,  which  surely  no  one  will  controvert, 
strikes  at  the  root  of  sacramental  efficacy,  and  will,  we 
think,  enable  us  to  bring  the  controversy  on  baptismal 
regeneration  to  a  successful  issue. 

The  traditional  doctrine  of  the  church  on  which  Tracta- 

*  Tracts  for  the  Times,  No.  67. 
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rians  rely  is,  that  neither  the  baptism  of  John,  nor  that  of 
the  disciples  during  our  Lord's  personal  ministry,  was  en 
dowed  with  the  power  of  regeneration  ;  but  if  these  early 
baptisms  were  really  Christian  baptisms,  (and  we  have 
never  yet  seen  the  essential  difference  fairly  proved,  as  we 
shall  presently  attempt  to  show,)  it  follows  that  Christian 
baptism  at  its  institution  and  during  its  early  administra 
tion,  had  no  immediate  connexion  with  the  regeneration 
of  the  Spirit.  Tractarians,  however,  on  the  same  authority 
of  ecclesiastical  tradition,  maintain  that  baptism,  since  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  has  been  ever  accompanied  with  the 
regeneration  of  the  Spirit,  and  that  the  essential  difference 
is  apparent,  for  John  baptized  with  water,  but  Christian 
ministers,  like  their  Master,  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 
On  their  own  grounds,  we  proceed  to  inquire  what  moral 
quality,  or  what  spiritual  disposition,  what  Christian  grace, 
what  good  fruit  of  the  Spirit  was  there,  which  John  the 
Baptizer,  or  his  disciples  believing  on  Christ,  or  the  dis 
ciples  of  our  Lord  during  his  ministry,  or  those  baptized 
by  them,  did  not  possess,  or  might  not  have  obtained,  by 
prayer,  diligence  and  faith,  without  being  re-baptized,  as 
assuredly  many  of  them,  if  not  all,  died  without  receiving 
what  our  opponents  consider  to  be  Christian  baptism  ? 
It  will  be  said  of  John,  and  Nathanael,  and  many  others, 
baptized  without  regeneration,  they  were  good  men,  but 
not  regenerate  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  follows  that  the 
unregenerate  may  be  good  men,  God's  faithful  servants, 
crowned  with  everlasting  glory.  We  ask,  were  these  men 
born  good?  and  were  they  without  any  change  fit  for 
heaven  ?  No,  reply  the  Tractarians,  for  to  say  they  were 
would  be  gross  Pelagianism,  against  which  vile  heresy  the 
blessed  Augustine,  and  the  universal  church,  with  one 
voice,  have  firmly  and  invariably  protested.  Then  what 
power  subdued  the  original  corruption  of  their  nature  ? 
and  whence  was  it  derived  ?  Was  it  from  heaven  or  of  men  ? 
If  from  heaven,  wherein  did  this  sanctification  of  Divine 
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influence  differ  from  regeneration  by  the  Spirit  ?  If  from 
men,  what  need  for  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  to  do  that 
which  a  man  can  do  for  himself?  In  what  bath  were  their 
sins  washed  away  ?  How  has  that  ancient  source  of  sanctity 
and  pardon,  whatever  it  was,  been  deprived  of  its  cleansing 
and  absolving  power,  so  that  no  man,  having  sinned  after 
baptism,  can  now  find  it  for  the  relief  and  safety  of  his 
soul?  Some  of  the  ancients  maintained  that  unbaptized 
infants  were  saved  from  punishment,  although  not  being 
born  of  water,  they  could  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
One  might  conclude  that  our  opponents  would  place  these 
first  baptized  of  John  and  of  Jesus  in  that  state  of  partial 
salvation,  that  mansion  for  unbaptized  innocents  in  the 
Father's  house  in  paradise,  but  not  in  heaven, — the  place 
in  which  the  patriarchs  were  confined  until  they  were 
liberated  by  baptism  administered  by  Christ  himself,  as 
some  of  the  ancients  fancied,  when  he  preached  to  the 
spirits  in  prison.  I  know  that  Dr.  Waterland,  and  some 
other  Divines  of  the  English  church,  have  maintained 
that  regeneration  effected  by  baptism  is  not  a  moral  nor 
spiritual  change,  but  rather  a  change  of  state  or  condition, 
a  relative  and  federal  change,  or  an  introduction  into  the 
covenant  of  grace.  But  this  is  not  baptismal  regeneration 
as  generally  understood.  It  is  not  the  baptismal  regenera 
tion  of  the  Tractarians,  nor  yet  of  the  Church  of  England, 
which  declares  a  sacrament  to  be  an  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace. 

As  we  shall  have  another  occasion  to  notice  the  system 
of  Waterland,  I  return  to  reason  with  those  who  believe 
that  baptismal  regeneration  is  an  inward  and  spiritual 
grace,  and  advance  another  step  in  saying,  that  previous 
to  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  not  only  was  there  no  such 
thing  as  baptismal  regeneration,  but  there  was  no  sacra 
ment,  no  ceremony  whatever,  which  was  associated  with 
this  inward  and  spiritual  grace.  Neither  in  circumcision, 
nor  in  any  ablutions  of  the  Mosaic  law,  in  no  symbol  nor 
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ritual  whatever,  was  there  conveyed  the  regeneration  of 
the  soul.  Whatever  in  the  ancient  church  might  have  pre 
figured  baptism  or  occupied  its  place,  be  it  circumcision  or 
be  it  ablution  with  water,  it  was  utterly  destitute  of  the 
power  of  sanctifying  the  heart.  I  must  refer  the  reader  to 
some  remarks,  in  the  second  lecture,  on  the  words  of  the 
apostle:  "He  is  not  a  Jew  which  is  one  outwardly;  and 
circumcision  is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in 
the  letter."  I  need  cite  no  other  authorities  upon  this  sub 
ject;  for  the  ablest  of  the  defenders  of  baptismal  regene 
ration,  and  especially  the  Tractarians,  agree  that  circum 
cision  was  only  a  sign  of  internal  purity,  and  a  seal  of  the 
Jewish  covenant,  but  not  the  channel  by  which  its  grace 
was  conveyed  to  the  subject.  Thus  Dr.  Pusey  maintains, 
"It  was  only  a  sign,  a  shadow,  a  symbol,  having  no  sanc 
tifying  power,  a  mere  type  of  baptism,  just  such  a  sign  as 
Calvinists  now  consider  baptism  to  be;"*  and  sustaining  his 
opinions  by  many  citations  from  the  Fathers,  he  asks,  Is 
baptism  still  to  be  a  mere  type,  because  circumcision  was  ? 
We  shall  answer  this  question  in  the  proper  place  ;  at  pre 
sent  we  only  notice  the  concession  in  accordance  with 
ecclesiastical  antiquity,  (although  divines  of  the  Church  of 
Home,  following  the  schoolmen  and  Augustine,  have  held 
a  different  opinion,)  that  circumcision  was  only  a  type,  and 
that  the  sacraments  of  the  law  were  only  symbols  pre 
figuring  the  sacraments  of  the  Gospel.  Indeed  the  diffi 
culties  of  maintaining  that  circumcision  was  a  medium  of 
communicating  grace,  are  so  obvious  and  perplexing,  im 
plying  that  the  grace  was  communicated  to  the  Moabites, 
Ammonites,  Edomites,  Ishmaelites,  and  all  the  numerous 
tribes  descended  from  Keturah,  to  every  predatory  Arab, 
every  wild  man  of  the  desert,  and  that  it  was  a  privilege  in 
Israel  imparted  only  to  the  males,  that  we  do  not  wonder 
the  Anglo-Catholic  advocates  of  baptismal  regeneration 
have  discreetly  surrendered  this  most  dangerous  outwork. 

*  Tracts  for  the  Times,  No.  67. 
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Having  it  now  in  our  possession,  we  will  do  our  best  to 
fortify  it  as  an  advantageous  point  of  attack. 

But  if  the  Tractarians  have  surrendered  the  ancient 
sacrament  of  circumcision  as  only  a  symbol,  and  not  a 
medium  of  grace,  their  opponent,  Mr.  Faber,  maintains 
that  circumcision  corresponded  with  baptism,  which,  ac 
cording  to  his  view  of  the  Christian  rite,  is  a  medium 
through  which  regeneration  is  occasionally,  but  not  uni 
formly  conveyed.  In  his  "  Primitive  Doctrine  of  Kegene- 
ration,"  he  says,  "  By  the  universal  interpretation  of  the 
early  church,  baptism  and  circumcision  were  ruled  to  be 
spiritually  and  sacramentally  identical."*  Than  such  an 
assertion  nothing  can  be  more  remote  from  the  truth.  The 
early  church  everywhere  repudiated  the  doctrine  of  regene 
ration  by  circumcision,  and  almost  everywhere  maintained, 
in  some  form  or  other,  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  by  bap 
tism.  Even  if  Mr.  Faber  be  right,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
early  church  corresponded  with  his  own  theory,  that  bap 
tism  was  only  one  of  the  channels  in  which  regeneration 
was  conveyed,  it  does  not  appear  that  circumcision  was 
ever  in  the  first  ages,  or  in  any  age,  considered  a  channel 
of  regeneration,  a  means  of  grace  to  the  Jewish  church. 
It  was  anciently  regarded  as  a  type  of  baptism ;  but  the 
two  rites  were  esteemed  as  "  spiritually  or  sacramentally 
identical,"  no  more  than  the  temple  and  the  body  of  Christ, 
or  than  the  brazen  serpent  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross,  of 
which  one  was  the  type  of  the  other.  The  passages  which 
Mr.  Faber  cites  by  no  means  prove  his  point.  Passing 
over  the  citations  from  Augustine,  who,  wre  admit,  expressed 
a  different  opinion  from  the  earlier  Latin  and  all  the  Greek 
Fathers,  we  notice  those  which  he  adduces  from  Chrysos- 
tom,  from  Athanasius,  from  Cyprian,  from  Justin  Martyr. f 
In  all  these  circumcision  is  represented,  not  as  equivalent 
to  baptism,  but  only  as  the  type  of  baptism,  or  the  emblem 

*  The  Primitive  Doctrine  of  Regeneration,  b.  II.  c.  ii.  p.  106. 
f  See  Appendix  A. 
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of  the  true  circumcision  in  Christ;  and  so  far  they  agree 
with  the  general  opinion  of  the  Fathers.  The  type  is 
represented  as  a  mere  sign,  the  antitype  as  the  means  of 
communicating  grace.  When  Mr.  Faber  says  that  circum 
cision  was  regarded  by  the  ancient  church  "as  an  outward 
sign,  representing  an  inward  grace,  which  it  was  designed 
instrumentally  and  mediately  to  convey,'"  he  says  what  his 
own  citations  do  not  prove,  and  he  says  it  in  direct  oppo 
sition  to  the  whole  tenor  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  Cir 
cumcision  is  occasionally  mentioned  as  an  emblem  of  inter 
nal  sanctity,  but  not,  as  the  Fathers  supposed  baptism  to 
be,  a  means  of  imparting  it.* 

The  reverend  ecclesiastics  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  car 
dinal  and  archiepiscopal,  with  all  their  minor  theologians 
and  canonists,  knew  better  than  to  anathematize  at  once 
all  Christian  antiquity,  when  they  intended  to  curse  only 
such  modern  divines  as,  with  Mr.  Faber,  hold  the  heresy 
condemned  in  their  seventh  session,  "  That  the  sacraments 
of  the  old  and  new  law  differ  only  in  ceremonies,"  although 
unfortunately  they  involved  St.  Augustine  in  their  ana 
thema.  The  doctrine  maintained  by  Mr.  Faber  and  his' 
admirers  is,  that  regeneration,  although  not  inseparably 
connected  with  baptism,  is  so  frequently  as  to  authorize 
the  Anglican  church,  in  the  judgment  of  charity,  to  pro 
nounce  the  baptized  person  regenerate.  Maintaining,  as 
he  does,  that  circumcision  and  baptism  are  sacramentally 
identical,  or  "differ  only  in  ceremonies,"  he  controverts 

*  Of  how  little  account  circumcision  was  made  by  some  of  the  early 
Fathers,  may  be  seen  in  their  disputes  with  the  Jews,  as  especially  in  Justin's 
Dialogue  with  Trypho,  in  which  he  contends  that  circumcision  was  neither 
the  cause  nor  the  symbol  of  personal  sanctity — that  it  was,  with  much  of  the 
Mosaic  ritual,  intended  as  a  restraint  upon  the  Jews  by  making  a  distinction 
between  them  and  other  nations — that  it  was  a  sign  of  the  destruction  which 
should  come  upon  the  Jews — and  that  it  had  been  imposed  upon  the  Moab- 
ites,  Edomites,  and  other  idolatrous  nations — (See  Appendix  A.)  The 
author  of  the  epistle  ascribed  to  Barnabas  says,  "  You  will  say  the  Jews  were 
circumcised  for  a  sign  ;  and  so  are  all  the  Syrians  and  Arabians,  and  all  the 
idolatrous  priests;  but  are  they,  therefore,  of  the  covenant  of  Israel?" — c.  ir. 
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the  Tractarian  doctrine,  that  baptism  is  invariably  the  chan 
nel  of  imparting  regeneration,  by  proving  that  circumcision 
was  not  so ;  but  this  argument,  if  good  for  anything,  will 
quite  as  effectually  demolish  his  own  doctrine.  Baptism 
is  not  occasionally  the  channel  of  imparting  regeneration, 
for  circumcision  was  not  so,  is  the  proper  reply,  in  a  few 
words,  to  his  elaborate  reasoning.  Tractarians,  in  accord 
ance  with  Catholic  antiquity,  deny  the  sacramental  identity 
of  the  two  institutions,  and  so  leave  Mr.  Faber  on  the 
wreck  of  his  argument  and  piles  of  citation,  to  grow  angry 
with  their  temerity,  and  comfort  himself  with  the  great  St. 
Augustine.  The  Fathers  speak  of  the  Levitical  ablutions 
exactly  as  they  do  of  circumcision, — as  types  of  Christian 
baptism,  and  shadows  of  the  good  things  to  come,  not  able 
to  cleanse  the  worshippers ;  and  therefore,  we  need  not 
travel  the  same  line  of  argument  a  second  time.* 

Here  for  the  present  we  take  up  our  position  on  ground 
fortified  by  antiquity,  which  our  opponents  will  not  dispute, 
that  previously  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  there  was  no 
regeneration,  no  spiritual  grace,  either  invariably  or  occa 
sionally  conveyed  by  any  sacrament  or  ceremonial  of  any 
kind  whatsoever.  According  to  Scripture,  on  which  we 
rely,  according  to  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  on  which  our 
opponents  depend,  according  to  Catholic  witnesses,  ortho 
dox  at  Oxford  and  at  Borne,  from  Palestine,  Asia  Minor, 
Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  Africa  Proper,  Gaul,  North  and 
South  Italy,  catechists,  bishops,  and  holy  martyrs,  with 
out  any  contradictory  voice,  circumcision  was  a  mere  sign 
never  accompanied  with  regeneration.  Nor  is  any  other 
ceremony  ever  mentioned  as  regenerating.  But  were  no 
persons  then  regenerated  ?  or  if  they  were,  by  what  channel 
was  the  grace  conveyed  ?  or  had  the  Jews  nearer  access  to 
God  without  a  ceremony  ?  Did  they  receive  communi 
cations  of  grace  immediately  and  directly  from  him  ?  If 
so,  Christianity  has  become  more  ceremonial  in  its  oper- 
*  See  especially  Justin  Mart.  Dial.  c.  Tryp. 
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ations,  more  ritual  in  its  character,  than  was  Judaism  ;  it 
does  through  a  sacrament  that  which  Judaism  was  able  to 
do  without  one.  The  embroidered  veil  of  ancient  hiero 
glyphics  which  concealed  the  propitiatory,  has  been  rent  in 
twain,  that  in  its  place  might  be  suspended  another  of 
closer  texture  and  more  opaque  colouring,  until  the  priest, 
clothed  in  apostolic  powers,  raise  it  with  due  formality  to 
admit  the  initiated.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  his  fervid 
commendations  of  baptism,  calls  it  the  immortal  eye-water, 
which  enables  the  eye  to  look  upon  the  immortal  light; 
but  Judaism,  it  would  seem,  with  a  stronger  visual  power, 
without  the  aid  of  the  collyrium,  could  look  undazzled  upon 
the  surpassing  glory.  Christianity  directs  her  new-born 
babes  to  behold  the  reflected  image,  the  softened  splen 
dour  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness  in  the  consecrated  waters 
of  the  baptismal  font ;  but  Judaism  taught  her  children 
to  look  upwards  to  the  regenerating  luminary,  as  in  its 
strength  and  brightness  it  shone  directly  from  heaven  upon 
their  hearts.  Or  is  regeneration  a  blessing  which  no  Jew, 
no  disciple  of  John,  no  believer  in  Jesus  before  the  Pente 
cost,  no  patriarch,  no  prophet  enjoyed?  Is  it  more  than 
the  righteousness  of  faith  which  Abraham  attained,  more 
than  the  Divine  communion  of  Moses,  the  rapturous  de 
votion  of  the  Psalmist,  the  evangelical  spirit  of  Isaiah,  the 
unbending  integrity  of  Daniel,  the  incorruptible  fidelity  of 
John,  or  the  sanctity  of  the  ancient  martyrs,  of  whom  the 
world  was  not  worthy,  could  ever  attain  ?  These  men  were 
surely  born  of  the  Spirit ;  although  not  baptized,  they  were 
surely  regenerated.  If  they  of  whom  the  world  was  not 
worthy,  through  faith  subdued  kingdoms,  wrought  right 
eousness,  obtained  promises,  died  in  triumph,  and  entered 
the  heavenly  country,  of  what  inward  grace  of  the  Spirit 
were  they  destitute  ?  If  they  were  regenerated  without 
baptism,  why  may  not  we  be  affected  in  the  same  manner 
by  the  power  of  the  .same  truth  ?  Or  if  they  entered 
heaven  without  regeneration,  what  is  the  worth  of  the 
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grace,  which  to  the  unbaptized  of  the  old  economy  was  not 
a  qualification  for  their  entrance  into  glory?  We  are  told 
that  through  baptism  is  conferred  the  remission  of  sins. 
Were  not  their  sins  forgiven  them  ?  We  are  told  that 
through  the  same  sacrament  is  imparted  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
had  not  the  Psalmist  who,  in  his  penitence,  prayed,  "  Take 
not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me,"  received  that  gift,  although 
he  was  unbaptized?  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  take  our  stand, 
preparatory  to  our  next  lecture,  upon  the  ground  conceded 
by  our  opponents,  that  there  was  no  sacrament  of  regene 
ration  in  the  ancient  economy. 

It  will  be  observed  that  our  reasoning  upon  the  con 
cession  that  the  baptism  of  John  did  not  impart  the  grace 
of  regeneration,  neither  assumes  nor  denies  the  essential 
difference  between  his  baptism  and  that  of  Christ.  We 
have  only  cleared  the  ground  so  far  as  to  show  that  there 
was,  previously  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  no  regene 
rating  sacrament,  no  such  thing  as  regeneration  in  all  the 
world,  if  that  grace  is  invariably  conveyed  through  a 
sacramental  channel.  But  if  the  baptism  of  John  was 
truly  and  essentially  the  same  as  Christian  baptism,  then 
Christian  baptism  itself,  at  its  commencement,  was  only 
a  symbol,  and  not  a  means  of  regeneration.  Hence  the 
inquiry  becomes  of  some  interest,  whether  there  was,  or 
was  not,  an  essential  difference  between  the  baptism  ad 
ministered  by  John,  and  that  instituted  by  our  Lord? 
To  prevent  any  dispute  about  terms,  we  think  the  ques 
tion  may  be  better  proposed  in  this  form :  Was  the  dif 
ference  between  the  baptism  of  John  and  that  of  our 
Lord  so  important,  that  those  who  had  been  baptized  by 
John,  were,  or  ought  to  have  been,  rebaptized  on  their 
becoming  the  disciples  of  Christ?  That  there  was  some 
variation  in  the  form,  or  at  least  in  the  words  employed, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever ;  but  we  should  say  the 
difference  \vas  or  was  not  essential,  according  as  it  appears 
that  the  parties  were  or  were  not  rebaptized,  or  that  the 
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objects  of  Christian  baptism  were  not  sufficiently  accom 
plished  by  the  baptism  of  John.  This  question  was 
deemed  of  considerable  importance  in  the  controversies 
of  the  Eeformation,  and  was  zealously  prosecuted  by  the 
disputants  on  both  sides.  The  Catholics,  following  anti 
quity,  maintained  the  essential  difference  ;  the  Reformers, 
adhering  as  they  thought  to  Scripture,  denied  it.  The 
early  Lutherans  seemed  to  have  wavered — Luther  at  first 
agreeing  with  the  Catholics,  afterwards  asserting  that  the 
baptism  of  John  did  not  much  differ  from  that  of  Christ. 
They,  however,  seem  to  have  eventually  adopted  the 
theory  which  Zuingle,  Calvin,  Beza,  and  all  the  Calvin ists 
zealously  defended.  The  Council  of  Trent  pronounced 
its  first  anathema  respecting  baptism  upon  the  heresy  of 
maintaining  the  validity  of  John's  baptism. 

It  may  be  asked  why  the  Calvinists  should  have  uni 
versally  and  zealously  denied,  and  the  Catholics  as  uni 
versally  and  zealously  maintained,  the  essential  difference, 
and  why  both  parties  should  have  thought  it  to  be  a  subject 
of  so  much  importance  in  their  controversy  ?  On  each 
side  it  was  perceived,  that  if  the  baptism  of  John  sufficed 
for  all  Christians  who  had  received  it,  as  all  acknowledged 
that  it  had  no  spiritual  gift  of  regeneration,  the  doctrine 
of  sacramental  efficacy,  the  endowment  of  the  life-giving 
Spirit  in  baptism,  could  not  be  sustained,  without  direct 
opposition  to  the  facts  of  the  evangelical  history.  John's 
baptism,  said  the  Catholics,  as  say  the  Tractarians,  was 
only  an  emblem  of  Christian  baptism  ;  but  the  sign  could 
not  have  sufficed  for  the  substance,  the  mere  baptism  with 
water  could  not  have  been  identical  with  the  baptism  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  As  all  admit  John  had  not  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  confer,  it  is  evident  that  if  his  disciples  were 
not  rebaptized  in  the  Christian  church,  a  baptism  which 
was  confessedly  not  regeneration,  was  deemed  sufficient 
in  the  apostolic  age  ;  and  if  the  parties  were  regenerated 
at  all,  it  must  have  been  by  some  process  distinct  from 
x.  L 
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their  baptism.  The  whole  doctrine  of  baptismal  regene 
ration,  with  all  its  important  consequences,  was  therefore 
in  imminent  peril,  unless  its  supporters  could  prove  the 
essential  difference  which  we  believe  they  never  did  prove ; 
and  although  the  defenders  of  baptismal  regeneration 
have  not,  since  the  Eeformation,  until  the  recent  con 
troversy  in  the  Church  of  England,  very  often  directed  their 
attention  to  the  subject,  the  Tractarians,  as  we  think,  have 
not  been  more  successful  than  the  Eomanists. 

John  baptized ;  the  disciples  of  Jesus  baptized  during 
his  ministry;  the  apostles  baptized  after  his  resurrection. 
Were  these  baptisms  essentially  different,  or  if  different 
in  form,  were  they  identical  in  their  design  and  import  ? 
The  several  persons  are  said  to  have  done  the  same  thing. 
It,  therefore,  devolves  upon  those  who  maintain  that  their 
baptisms  were  different,  to  show  the  difference,  and  upon 
us  to  examine  the  particulars  which  they  adduce. 

Here  we  at  once  concede,  that  the  nearly  uniform  testi 
mony  of  Christian  antiquity  is  in  favour  of  the  essential 
difference.  Those  who  believed  in  the  impartation  of 
spiritual  gifts  in  baptism,  as  the  Fathers  did,  would  na 
turally  and  of  course  adopt  this  opinion.  Although  some 
of  them  thought  that  John's  baptism  procured  the  remis 
sion  of  sins,  yet  they  supposed  this  remission  was  granted 
without  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  while 
others  maintained  that  it  was  only  to  be  expected  on  their 
being  afterward!  brought  to  Christian  baptism.  With 
those,  therefore,  who  are  guided  in  their  belief  by  Catholic 
antiquity,  its  testimony  will  be  conclusive,  for  on  few 
subjects  is  it  more  uniform;  but  as  the  same  authority 
will  peremptorily  enforce  baptismal  regeneration,  we  who 
do  not  receive  that  doctrine,  must  require  some  confirmation 
of  even  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  early  Fathers. 

The  ancients  appealed  to  Scripture,  and  their  followers 
in  modern  times  cite  the  same  texts.  These  texts,  there 
fore,  we  are  bound  to  read  and  seriously  consider. 
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The  passage  so  often  cited  by  the  Fathers,  as  well  as  by 
theologians  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  school,  is  Matthew  iii.  2. 
"  Thus,"  says  Dr.  Pusey,  "  the  inferiority  of  the  baptism 
of  John  to  Christian  baptism,  is  declared  by  the  holy  bap 
tist  himself:  'I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water  unto  re 
pentance  ;  but  he  that  cometh  after  me  is  mightier  than 
I  ...  He  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
fire.'  "*  We  certainly  admit,  without  a  moment's  hesita 
tion,  that  there  is  a  great  and  essential  difference  between 
baptism  with  water  and  baptism  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 
About  this  there  ought  to  be  no  controversy ;  our  inquiry 
properly  refers  to  baptism  by  water  as  administered  by 
John,  and  baptism  by  water  as  solemnized  by  the  minis 
ters  of  Christ.  The  words  of  the  contrast,  with  water  in 
one  instance,  with  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  other,  suggests 
the  inference  that  John  did  not  refer  to  baptism  by  water 
at  all,  when  he  spoke  of  the  work  of  Christ.  The  full 
force  of  the  expression  seems  to  be,  He  shall  baptize,  not 
with  water  as  I  do,  but  with  a  more  sacred  influence,  the 
Holy  Ghost;  with  a  mightier  and  more  searching  purifica 
tion,  with  fire.  To  us,  believing  as  we  do  that  there  is  a 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  without  water,  a  cleansing  of 
the  soul  by  his  purifying  influence,  an  administration  of 
the  Spirit  by  Jesus  upon  his  earliest  disciples  in  a  visible 
and  miraculous  manner,  and  upon  all  his  people  by  an 
internal  and  life-giving  process,  according  to  the  words  of 
the  apostle,  "  Being  by  the  right  hand  of  God  exalted,  and 
having  received  of  the  Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  he  hath  shed  forth  this  which  ye  now  see  and 
hear  ; "  the  passage  appears  most  clearly  to  exhibit  the  dis 
tinction  between  the  visible  and  the  spiritual,  the  earthly 
and  the  heavenly  baptism,  but  not  between  the  baptism  of 
John  and  that  of  the  Christian  ^church. 

Dr.  Pusey,  citing  the  words  of  Zuingle  in  proof  .of  the 

*  Tracts  for  the  Times,  No,  67. 
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identity  of  the  two  baptisms,  because  they  were  both  signs 
of  the  same  thing,  and  neither  of  them  conveyed  any  spi 
ritual  blessing,  appends  notes  of  admiration,  as  if  he  were 
astonished  that  any  one  in  this  controversy  should  suppose 
that  Christian  baptism  conveyed  no  spiritual  blessing. 
j*-«  The  baptism  of  John  worked  nothing,'  says  Zuingle. 
('  I  speak  here,'  he  adds,  '  of  the  baptism  of  water,  and  not 
of  the  internal  bedewing  which  takes  place  through  the 
Spirit ;)  the  baptism  of  Christ  works  nothing,  for  Christ 
was  content  with  the  baptism  of  John,  both  for  himself 
and  his  disciples,  whereas  had  his  baptism  had  anything 
fuller,  he  could  have  baptized  the  disciples  a  second  time, 
and  not  allowed  himself  to  be  baptized  with  the  baptism 
of  John  ! !  !' '  So  Dr.  Pusey  cites  Zuingle,  and  remarks, 
"  It  being  settled  on  such  grounds  that  the  baptism  of  our 
Lord  has  no  inward  grace,  the  baptisms  could  not  but  be 
the  same,  i.  e.  alike  empty  in  themselves,  and  but  appen 
dages  of  the  same  teaching."  If  Zuingle  assumes  that 
they  were  both  only  signs,  and  so  by  a  petitio  principii 
proves  their  identity,  Dr.  Pusey,  in  his  application  of  the 
text,  assumes  that  one  of  them  was  not  a  mere  sign,  with 
three  notes  of  admiration  to  aid  his  logic,  and  so  from  that 
petitio  principii  proves  the  essential  difference. 

That  the  promise,  He  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  does  not  refer  to  baptism  with  water,  may  be  not 
only  inferred  from  the  contrast,  but  proved  from  a  passage 
•which  Dr.  Pusey  cites  in  defence  of  his  own  opinion.  He 
says,*  "  This  difference  our  Lord  also  inculcated  at  the 
same  time  that  he  instituted  his  own  baptism.  '  John 
indeed  baptized  with  water,  but  ye  shall  be  baptized  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  not  many  days  hence.' "  By  what  unfor 
tunate  mistake — in  what  moment  of  strange  forgetfulness 
Dr.  Pusey,  whose  memory  is  not  usually  treacherous, 
could  have  cited  this  passage  in  proof  of  his  doctrine,  I 
cannot  imagine.  It  most  evidently  proves,  that  the  bap- 
«  Tracts  of  the  Times,  No.  67,  p.  244. 
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tism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  connected  with  water  bap 
tism  at  all,  therefore  was  not  baptism  as  administered  by 
the  disciples  of  Jesus.  John  baptized  with  water ;  without 
water  the  apostles  were  baptized  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  vi 
sible  sign  of  their  purification  was  riot  water,  but  fire.  The 
"not  many  days  hence"  was  the  phrase  which  announced  the 
approach  of  the  Pentecost.  How  was  it  possible  to  cite  this 
passage  without  being  convinced  that  the  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  essentially  distinct  from  all  immersions 
or  effusions  of  water  by  whomsoever  administered, — that 
it  was  shed  down  abundantly  upon  the  apostles  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  when  no  water  was  employed, — and  that 
therefore  the  Avords  of  John,  "  he  shall  baptize  you  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire,"  must  be  understood,  not 
in  connexion,  but  in  contrast  with  baptism  by  water  ?  It 
would  be  an  extraordinary  trope,  a  most  licentious  use  of 
a  figure,  to  speak  of  any  baptism  of  water  as  a  baptism  by 
fire.  Though  many  of  the  Fathers  explain  this  fire  to  be 
the  invisible  flame,  which  in  baptism  consumes  sin  in  the 
heart,  yet  others,  as  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  refer  it  to  the 
fiery  tongues  of  the  Pentecost;  others,  as  Hilary,  to  the  fire 
which  shall  purify  the  righteous  in  the  day  of  judgment;  - 
and  others,  as  Irenseus  and  Tertullian,  to  the  fire  of  hell. 
With  any  one  of  these  three  expositions,  it  is  impossible  to 
apply  this  passage  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Christian 
church.  With  any  exposition  whatsoever,  it  is  impossible 
to  find  water  in  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost. 

That  the  persons  who  maintain  the  doctrine  of  bap 
tismal  regeneration  should  cite  the  words  of  John,  as  a 
proof  of  the  essential  difference,  is  no  very  wonderful  mis 
application  ;  as  with  them  the  identity  of  the  baptism  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  Christian  baptism  is  always  assumed ; 
but  that  Mr.  Hall,  in  his  Terms  of  Communion,  should 
cite  the  passage  for  the  same  purpose,  appears  to  me  a 
most  extraordinary  and  unaccountable  fact.  As  he  has 
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constructed  an  argument  in  defence  of  the  essential  dif 
ference,  with  far  more  popular  effect  than  any  of  the 
Catholic  or  Tractarian  doctors,  it  might  be  thought  an 
evasion  of  the  question,  were  I  not  to  notice  the  reasons 
which  he  assigns,  although  my  object  has  reference  not  to 
the  controversy  on  the  terms  of  communion,  but  to  the 
older  and  more  important  controversy  on  the  terms  of 
salvation.  Whatever  charge  of  presumption  I  may  incur, 
I  see  not  how  I  can  escape,  without  incurring  the  heavier 
charge  of  unfairness  in  selecting  Dr.  Pusey,  through  fear 
of  Mr.  Hall,  who,  although  the  champion  of  another  divi 
sion,  fights  in  the  front  of  this  fray  with  his  sharp  arrows 
of  winged  words,  likely  to  do  much  more  execution  than 
all  the  heavy  artillery  of  the  apostolical  polemics.  He 
says,  "  The  baptism  instituted  by  our  Lord  is  in  Scripture 
distinguished  from  that  of  his  forerunner  by  the  superior 
effects  with  which  it  was  accompanied ;  so  that  instead  of 
being  confounded,  they  are  contrasted  in  the  sacred  writ 
ings.'1*  If  they  are  contrasted  in  the  sacred  writings,  we 
must  of  course  admit  them  to  be  essentially  distinct ;  but 
where  is  the  contrast  to  be  found  ?  Mr.  Hall  cites  for  his 
proof  the  words,  "  I  baptize  you  with  water  unto  repent 
ance,  but  there  cometh  one  after  me,  mightier  than  I :  he 
shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire."  If 
the  eloquent  apologist  for  communion  with  the  unbaptized 
believed  the  identity  of  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
with  his  own  immersion,  the  contrast  would  be  sufficiently 
manifest ;  but  how  with  his  acknowledged  principles  he 
could  have  adduced  this  passage,  it  is  not  for  me  to  hazard 
a  conjecture.  Yet  he  does  make  it  the  basis  of  an  argu 
ment,  and  proceeds  with  the  illustration,  until  indeed  at 
the  close  of  his  reasoning,  this  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
becomes  only  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  Christian  bap 
tism,  which  however  we  believe  to  have  been  a  very  infre 
quent  accompaniment.  The  whole  church  at  Home,  for 

*  Terms  of  Communion,  p.  20. 
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instance,  was  doubtless  baptized,  but  as  no  apostle  had 
visited  them  when  St.  Paul  wrote  his  epistle  to  the 
Eomans,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  received  the  spiritual 
gifts  which  he  desired  to  impart.  Mr.  Hall  concludes  his 
reasoning  on  this  passage  in  these  words:  "Since  the 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  the  copious  effusion  of  spi 
ritual  influence  in  which  primitive  Christians,  so  to  speak, 
were  immersed,  was  appointed  to  follow  the  sacramental  use 
of  water  under  the  Christian  economy,  while  the  same  cor 
poreal  action  performed  by  John  was  a  naked  ceremony, 
not  accompanied  by  any  such  effects ;  this  difference  be 
twixt  them  is  sufficient  to  account  for  their  being  con 
trasted  in  Scripture,  and  ought  to  have  prevented  their 
being  confounded  as  one  and  the  same  institute."  But 
where  in  Scripture  is  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ap 
pointed  to  follow  the  sacramental  use  of  water?  Where  is 
the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  represented  as  an  essential 
element,  or  even  as  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  Christian 
baptism  ?  In  other  words,  was  not  every  baptism  which 
Mr.  Hall  administered,  the  same  corporeal  action  as  that 
performed  by  John,  "  a  naked  ceremony,"  as  he  calls  it, 
unaccompanied  by  any  Divine  power?  or  was  it  invariably 
followed  by  the  copious  effusion  of  spiritual  influence? 
If  this  be  the  essential  difference,  baptism,  as  he  adminis 
tered  it,  and  as  all  men  now  administer  it,  (unless  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  be  true,)  is 
essentially  defective ;  is,  in  short,  not  Christian  baptism, 
but  only  the  "  naked  ceremony"  of  John.  Even  the  acci 
dental  distinction  of  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
not  uniform,  for  at  least  on  one  occasion  the  Spirit  de 
scended  after  baptism  administered  by  John,  while  on 
most  occasions  it  did  not  fall  on  those  baptized  by  the 
early  Christians.  In  direct  opposition  to  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Hall,  that  "  the  copious  effusion  of  spiritual  influence 
was  appointed  to  follow  the  sacramental  use  of  water,"  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that  the  apostles  were  not  exclusively, 
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nor  even  generally  the  persons  who  administered  Christian 
baptism,  and  yet  they  exclusively  had  the  power  of  im 
parting  spiritual  gifts.     Baptism  was  not  the  office  of  St. 
Paul:  "  Christ  sent  me  not  to  baptize  ;"  and  yet  the  com 
munication  of  spiritual  gifts  was  an  important  part  of  his 
work,  the  proper  credential  of  his    office,   for  which  he 
longed  to  visit  the  churches  on  which  the  Spirit  had  not 
been   poured    down.     Not  commissioned   to   baptize,   he 
makes  the  impartation  of  the  Spirit  the  chief  and  manifest 
,.^proof  of  his  apostleship.     That  Divine  effusion  could  have 
accompanied  the  baptismal  rite  only  in  the  comparatively 
very  few  instances  in  which  it  was  administered  by  an 
apostle ;  and  even  then  upon  some  persons,  as  upon  Cor 
nelius  and  his  friends,  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  before  they 
were  baptized.     Very  few  comparatively  could  have  been 
the   instances  of  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit  as  the  accom 
paniment   of  Christian  baptism  ;    rather  ought   it  to    be- 
called  the  accompaniment  of  the  imposition  of  the  apostles" 
hands,  which  might  have  been,  and  often  was,  performed 
many  years  after  the  baptism  of  the  parties.     I  have  in 
sisted  upon  this  point  somewhat  at  length,  because  I  am 
aware  that  any  argument  adduced  by  Mr.  Hall  has  great 
weight  with  many  persons,  as  it  always  deserves  the  most 
serious  consideration ;    but   surely  in   this   instance,   so 
phistry  has  contrived  to  plume  herself,  and  not  very  dex 
terously,  with  the  splendour  of  his  eloquence.     As  to  his 
citations  from  the  Fathers,  they  would  be  quite  consistent. 
from  the  pens  of  those  who  believe  the  doctrine  of  bap 
tismal  regeneration,  but  are  of  no  value  whatever  to  those- 
who,  with  himself,  deny  that  doctrine.* 

*  I  am  grieved  to  learn,  that  in  the  delivery  of  this  lecture,  I  was  under 
stood  by  some  persons  to  ascribe  to  Mr.  Hall  the  opinions  of  the  Tractarians. 
Nothing  was  more  remote  from  my  intention.  Mr.  Hall  agreed  with  them 
and  with  the  Catholics  on  the  one  question  of  the  essential  difference,  and 
in  his  reasoning  employs  the  arguments  which  they  generally  adduce.  In 
this  paragraph  I  notice  the  apparent  inconsistency  of  one  of  his  arguments 
with  his  own  evangelical  theology,  without  for  a  moment  imputing  to  him. 
the  smallest  deviation  from  that  theology. 
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It  becomes  necessary  to  notice  the  other  distinctions 
which  Mr.  Hall  has  adduced  in  proof  of  the  essential  dif 
ference  between  the  baptism  of  John  and  that  of  our 
blessed  Lord.  The  first  particular  is,  that  Christian  bap 
tism  originated  in  the  express  command  of  Christ,  and 
John's  baptism  had  no  such  origin.  But  how  does  this 
prove  the  essential  difference  between  them  ?  how  does  it 
prove  that  such  as  were  baptized  by  John  ought  to  have 
been  rebaptized  by  the  apostles  ?  The  foundation  is  too 
small  for  the  superstructure.  John  had  a  Divine  commis 
sion  to  baptize,  as  well  as  the  apostles.  Jesus  said,  "  I 
and  my  Father  are  one."  However  mysterious  may  be  the 
unity,  it  is  surely  sufficient  to  sustain  the  conclusion,  that 
an  ordinance  observed  on  the  authority  of  the  Father,  is 
not  superseded  by  a  similar  command  of  the  Son.  The 
Father  sent  both  John  and  Jesus;  and  Jesus  in  com 
manding  his  disciples  to  baptize,  "  did  nothing  of  himself 
but  what  he  had  seen  the  Father  do." 

The  second  particular  is  thus  expressed  :  "  The  baptism 
of  John  was  the  baptism  of  repentance,  as  a  preparation 
for  the  approaching  kingdom  of  God :  the  institute  of 
Christ  included  an  explicit  profession  of  faith  in  a  parti- \  y  X 
cular  person  as  the  Lord  of  that  kingdom."  Admitting 
the  correctness  of  this  account  of  Christian  baptism,  about 
which  Psedobaptists  may  hold  a  different  opinion,  the  dif 
ference  is  resolved  into  baptism  previous  to  the  public 
announcement  of  Jesus  as  the  promised  Messiah,  and  bap 
tism  subsequent  to  that  announcement.  John  baptized 
because  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  approaching;  the  \C 
apostles,  because  it  was  announced.  But  why  should  the 
announcement  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  invalidate  the  bap-s 
tism  of  its  precursor  ?  Is  it  credible  that  the  event  which 
proved  the  truth  of  John's  baptism,  and  conferred  upon  it 
all  its  importance,  should  in  the  same  moment  nullify  its 
significance,  and  require  from  its  possessors  a  second 
ablution  ?  Had  the  kingdom  of  heaven  not  speedily  come, 
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John's  baptism  would  have  been  a  falsity  ;  but  the  coming 
of  that  kingdom  confirmed  and  established  it.  St,  Paul  tells 
us,  that  "  John  baptized,  saying,  that  they  should  believe  on 
him  that  should  come  after  him,  that  is,  on  Christ  Jesus."  If 
so,  is  it  credible  that  his  baptism  should  have  become  invalid, 
just  at  the  moment  when  the  opportunity  was  afforded  to 
his  disciples  of  fulfilling  the  requisition  of  their  teacher  and 
the  engagement  of  their  baptism?  That  John  baptized 
merely  into  the  general  belief  of  the  coming  of  a  Messiah 
is  not  to  be  credited,  because  that  was  no  new  thing  in 
Israel,  but  the  universal  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees,  of  the 
Sadducees,  and  of  every  sect  of  the  Jews.  He  baptized  in 
the  name  of  one  coming  after  him,  soon  to  be  declared. 
His  baptism  was  so  far  specific,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
particular  individual  confirmed  and  vindicated  its  truth. 

The  third  particular  is  nearly  connected  with  the  se 
cond  :  "  Christian  baptism,"  says  Mr.  Hall,  "  was  invariably 
administered  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  while  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  that  John's  was  not  performed  in  that  name." 
John  baptized,  saying  to  the  people  that  they  should  be 
lieve  on  him  which  should  come  after  him,  that  is,  on 
Christ  Jesus.  The  actual  appearance  of  Christ  did  not 
change  the  object  of  faith,  but  revealed  it  with  additional 
clearness,  caused  it  to  emerge  from  the  shadowy  horizon 
of  prophecy  into  the  conspicuous  altitude  of  present  ex 
istence.  There  was  a  difference  of  circumstances,  but 
surely  no  essential  difference  in  the  mere  distinction  of 
the  name  of  the  same  person.  Besides,  by  those  who 
maintain  the  essential  difference,  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
during  his  personal  ministry  are  said  to  have  baptized 
with  a  baptism  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  John,  and  not 
.with  Christian  baptism.  So  say  all,  I  believe,  from  Ter- 
tullian  down  to  Dr.  Pusey,  Fathers,  Roman  Catholics, 
and  Anglo-Catholics;  but  is  it  credible  that  the  disci 
ples  of  Jesus  did  not  baptize  in  the  name  of  their 
Mast'er,  then  present  with  them  ?  If  they  baptized  in  his 
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name,  this  difference  of  the  coming  one  and  of  him  come 
could  not  have  been  essential,  for  none  maintain  the 
essential  difference  between  the  baptism  of  John  and  the 
baptism  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  during  his  personal 
ministry,  to  which,  as  this  argument  equally  applies,  it 
proves  too  much. 

The  fourth  particular  is  that  which  we  have  already 
noticed,  the  difference  between  baptism  with  water  and 
baptism  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
depends  entirely  upon  the  controversy  on  baptismal  re 
generation. 

The  fifth  particular  is  deduced  from  the  supposed  re- 
baptism  of  John's  disciples.  Here  we  must  acknowledge, 
if  it  can  be  clearly  demonstrated  that  St.  Paul,  or  any 
other  inspired  teacher,  knowingly  rebaptized  any  who 
had  duly  and  properly  received  the  baptism  of  John,  tho 
essential  difference  is  incontrovertibly  proved.  We  turn 
therefore  to  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts  :  "  It  came 
to  pass  while  Apollos  was  at  Corinth,  Paul  passing  through 
the  upper  coasts,  came  to  Ephesus  ;  and  finding  certain 
disciples,  he  said  unto  them,  Have  ye  received  the  Holy 
Ghost  since  ye  believed  ?  And  they  said  unto  him,  We 
have  not  so  much  as  heard  whether  there  be  any  Holy 
Ghost.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Unto  what  then  were 
ye  baptized?  And  they  said,  Unto  John's  baptism.  Then 
said  Paul,  John  verily  baptized  with  the  baptism  of  re 
pentance,  saying  unto  the  people  that  they  should  believe 
on  Him  that  should  come  after  him,  that  is,  on  Christ 
Jesus.  When  they  heard  this,  they  were  baptized  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  That  these  twelve  men  were 
rebaptized  must,  I  think,  be  candidly  acknowledged. 
Many  ingenious  suggestions,  I  know,  have  been  offered 
by  the  reformers,  in  order  to  escape  the  conclusion.  Thus 
Zuingle  supposes,  that  by  John's  baptism  we  are  to  un 
derstand  the  doctrine  of  John,  and  not  the  actual  baptism 
of  water.  Into  what  were  ye  instructed?  Into  John's 
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doctrine.  Calvin  thinks  that  they  were  baptized  into 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  yet  not  by  water,  but  by 
the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  when  Paul  laid  his  hands 
jrpon  them.  Others  say,  that  the  words,  "when  they 
heard  this,  they  were  baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,"  mean,  when  they  heard  Paul's  account  of  John's 
baptism  into  the  name  of  Him  that  was  to  come,  their 
previous  baptism  became  to  them,  or  was  in  their  estima 
tion,  without  a  repetition  of  the  rite,  baptism  into  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Beza  contends,  that  the  words, 
"  when  they  heard  this,  they  were  baptized  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  are  the  words  of  Paul,  and  not  of 
the  historian  ;  meaning,  that  the  disciples  of  John  were, 
on  hearing  their  master's  testimony  in  favour  of  Him  that 
was  to  come,  baptized  virtually  into  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.  The  reformers  were  versatile  with  many  weapons 
in  fighting  these  twelve  Jews,  but  their  weapons  broke 
in  their  hands ;  and  we  must  confess,  these  disciples 
of  the  eloquent  Apollos  constitute  the  most  formidable 
phalanx  in  this  engagement,  without  whose  aid  neither 
Tractarians  nor  open  communionists  could  do  much  to 
damage  the  credit  of  John's  baptism.  The  opinion  of 
Beza  has  been  followed  by  many  Protestant  expositors, 
both  Lutheran  and  reformed.  The  critical  reason  as 
signed,  is  the  contrariety  implied  in  the  two  Greek  par 
ticles,  \iiv  and  Se.  "  He,  on  the  one  hand,  baptized  with 
the  baptism  of  repentance,  saying  to  the  people,  that  they 
should  believe  on  Him  that  was  to  come,  that  is,  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  :  the  hearers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  bap 
tized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  But  not  to  insist 
upon  the  unmeaning  repetition,  the  only  difference  of  the 
two  members  of  the  contrast  being,  that  John  baptized  in 
the  name  of  Him  that  was  to  come,  and  his  hearers  were 
baptized  in  that  name;  this  /zev,  the  single  particle  on 
which  all  this  exposition  depends,  is  itself  a  most  suspici- 
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ous  pretender  of  a  few  manuscripts.*  If  this  particle  be 
not  genuine,  the  criticism  of  Beza  and  his  followers  must 
be  abandoned  with  it.  But  if  we  believe,  that  these  twelve 
men  were  rebaptized  by  St.  Paul,  it  may  be  asked,  how 
do  we  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  disciples  of  John 
were  baptized  a  second  time  by  the  apostles  ?  I  acknow 
ledge  the  difficulty.  Let  us  observe  the  connexion  of  the 
passage,  and  if  we  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  these 
men  were  baptized  by  John,  and  rebaptized  by  Paul,  we 
must  resign  this  fact  as  one  argument  against  us,  which 
is  not  damaged  on  examination.  The  question  is  sug 
gested,  were  they  baptized  by  John  or  his  disciples  pre 
viously  to  the  death  of  Christ,  or  were  they  subsequently 
baptized  by  Apollos,  in  his  ignorance  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  after  the  manner  of  John's  baptism  ? 

"  It  came  to  pass  when  Apollos  was  in  Corinth."  These 
words  suggest  the  inquiry,  why  the  absence  of  Apollos 
should  be  mentioned,  and  what  connexion  he  had  with  the 
narrative  ?  Had  he  no  connexion  with  it,  the  mention  of 
his  name  would  be  superfluous  and  trifling.  This  clause 
connects  the  chapter  with  the  preceding,  and  by  its  aid 
we  correct  the  unfortunate  interruption  of  the  narrative  by 
an  inappropriate  division.  Of  Apollos'  it  is  said  a  few 
verses  before,  "  Being  fervent  in  the  spirit,  he  spake  and 
taught  diligently  the  things  of  the  Lord,  knowing,"  and 
therefore  administering,  "  only  the  baptism  of  John."  To 
know  only  the  baptism  of  John,  seems  to  intimate  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  Jesus,  as  the  Messiah  whom  John 
announced,  but  not  with  his  death  and  resurrection.  This 
man,  having  been  a  disciple  of  John,  and  believing  his 
testimony,  that  Jesus  was  the  one  mightier  than  he, 
preached  with  great  power  and  success  the  religion  of 
John,  before  he  was  taught  the  way  of  the  Lord  more  per- 

*  Griesbach's  note  is,  "  fiev=  A  B  D.  15,  18,  40,  66,  *  *  G9.  Alii  Mt.  1. 
Copt.  Vulg.  cant."  Being  rejected  by  the  Alexandrian,  the  Vatican  and  the 
Cambridge  manuscripts,  (the  codex  Ephrem  is  mutilated  in  this  passage,)  it 
cannot  be  acknowledged  of  good  authority. 
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fectly  by  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  probably  giving  prominence 
to  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Baptist,  that  Jesus  was  the 
Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world.    Im 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  Gospel,  he  baptized  his  dis 
ciples  after  the  manner  which  John  employed,  probably  as 
John  had  done,  unto  the  profession  of  repentance,  pre 
paratory  to  the  reception  of  the  Messiah.     But  if  this  form 
of  baptism  were  proper  and  valid,  as  we  believe  it  was, 
when  administered  before  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  for  the 
apostles  and  early  disciples  had  no  other,  it  was  manifestly 
improper,  if  so  administered  subsequently  to  that  event. 
Apollos  might  have  most  firmly  believed  that  Jesus  was 
the  Christ,  and  yet,  when  he  baptized  these  men,  have 
known  nothing  of  his  death  and  resurrection,  as  he  was 
residing  at  a  great  distance  from  Judea,  and  knew  nothing 
of  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     Had  they  been  con 
verted  by  any  other  ministry,  it  is  not  probable  they  would 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
What  teacher  who  knew  the  things  which  had  been  done 
at  Jerusalem,  would  have  said  nothing  of  the  effusion  of 
the   Pentecost,   nothing   of  the   baptism    of  the    Spirit? 
Apollos  knew  not  this  baptism.     St.  Paul  says,   "  John 
indeed  baptized  with  the  baptism  of  repentance,  saying 
that  they  should  believe  on  Him  who  should  come  after 
him,  that  is,  on  Christ  Jesus."     It  was  therefore  the  only 
proper  baptism  for  his  time.     But  sufficient   as  was  its 
administration  during  the  life  of  our  Lord,  so  that  none 
who  then  received  it,  so  far  as  we  know,  were  rebaptized  ;  it 
was  not  suitable  after  his  resurrection,  and  therefore  the 
disciples  of  Apollos  were  rebaptized  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.     It  is  remarkable  we  do  not  read  that  Apollos 
himself,  who  had  received  John's  baptism,  was  rebaptized, 
when  taught  the  way  of  the  Lord  more  perfectly.     It  may 
be  said  I  cannot  prove  all  these  particulars,  but  their  pro 
bability,  even  their  possibility,  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose. 
It  must  be  shown,  that  these  twelve  men  were  baptized, 
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not  by  Apollos,  but  by  some  one  previously  to  tbe  death  of 
our  Lord,  to  establish  the  invalidity  of  John's  baptism ; 
but  the  aspect  of  the  narrative  being  opposed  to  such  a 
supposition,  suggests  the  opinion  that  they  were  the  dis 
ciples  of  Apollos ;  and  if  Apollos,  knowing  only  the  bap 
tism  of  John,  baptized  these  men  in  ignorance  of  the  re 
surrection  of  Christ,  (and  who  shall  say  he  did  not  ?)  the 
argument  against  us  falls  to  pieces.  Before  these  twelve 
men  can  prove  the  essential  difference,  they  must  show 
that  the  register  of  their  first  baptism  is  dated  previously 
to  the  death  of  Christ. 

This  exposition,  I  admit,  was  not  usual  in  the  ancient 
church ;  yet  even  there,  prevalent  as  was  the  opinion  that 
John's  baptism  was  not  valid,  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  it  was  not  without  its  advocates.  In 
Photius,  we  have  an  account  of  the  books  of  Eulogius, 
archbishop  of  Alexandria,  in  the  fifth  century,  against  the 
Novatians ;  and  we  find  him  furnishing  this  exposition  in 
defence  of  his  opinion,  that  the  baptism  of  John  was  per 
fect  before  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.*  I,  however,  admit 
the  difficulty,  and  must  acknowledge  I  am  not  quite  satis 
fied  with  the  solution.  If  these  persons  were  baptized 
before  the  death  of  Christ,  the  essential  difference  is  cer 
tainly  established. 

The  sixth  particular  is  founded  on  the  probability  that 
of  the  multitude  baptized  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  some 
had  been  previously  baptized  by  John.  To  this  I  reply, 
the  multitudes  baptized  by  John  were  of  Jerusalem  and 
Judea,  and  the  country  round  about  Jordan.  The  thou 
sands  baptized  at  the  Pentecost  were  devout  men,  sojourn 
ing  in  Jerusalem  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  many  of  these  sojouruers  were 
in  Jerusalem,  when  John  baptized  three  years  before.  To 
say  that  any  one  had  been  baptized  by  John  is  a  gratuitous 
assumption. 

*  See  Appendix  B. 
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Neither  the  apostles,  nor  the  first  disciples  who  were 
Christians  at  the  resurrection,  were  rebaptized ;  hut  if  such 
rebaptism  were  proper,  it  would  have  been  peculiarly  fit 
ting  that  they,  like  their  Divine  Master,  should  have  suf 
fered  it,  to  fulfil  all  righteousness.  Is  it  credible  that  the 
first  preachers  of  the  Christian  faith  should  have  consi 
dered  themselves  exempted  from  the  obligation  of  submit 
ting  to  its  initiatory  rite?*  My  chief  anxiety,  however,  is 
to  maintain  that  Jesus  was  baptized  with  the  same  baptism 
as  his  people.  The  founder  of  our  faith  submitted  to  the 
rule  of  his  own  religion.  If  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit  was 
the  sign  of  true  baptism,  in  this  instance  it  attested  the 
baptism  of  John.  Admitting  the  difficulties,  I  adhere  to 
the  faith  that  Christians  are  baptized  with  the  baptism 
with  which  Christ  was  baptized. 

Another  inquiry  is  suggested  respecting  the  baptism  of 
John.  Did  he,  or  did  he  not,  baptize  the  young  children 
of  such  as  attended  his  ministry?  In  the  evangelical 
narrative,  we  have  no  direct  information  upon  this  sub 
ject.  Our  opponents  will  protest  against  our  assuming 
that  he  did  baptize  infants,  and  we  must  with  equal  deci- 

*  The  Fathers  are  sadly  perplexed  in  attempting  to  discover  the  baptism 
of  the  apostles,  and  to  rescue  them  from  the  great  peril  of  perdition,  being 
uubaptized.  Tertullian  protests  he  had  heard  over-scrupulous  people,  or 
rather  unscrupulous,  question  how  salvation  could  belong  to  the  unbaptized 
apostles.  Chrysostom  and  others  think  they  were  baptized  by  John  with 
water,  and  afterwards  with  the  Holy  Ghost — the  one  baptism  of  the  church 
being  administered  to  them  in  two  parts,  first  with  water  and  afterwards  with 
the  Spirit.  (Horn.  i.  in  Actt.  §  5.)  He,  however,  seems  elsewhere  to  hint 
they  were  baptized  with  water  at  different  times,  a  strangely  anabaptistical 
opinion.  Augustine  says  they  were  baptized  by  our  Lord  with  water,  (Ep. 
265.  §  0  ;)  others  thought  they  were  baptized  when  they  were  sprinkled  with 
the  waves  in  the  ship ;  others,  when  their  feet  were  washed  by  our  Lord ; 
though  the  Fathers  generally,  with  equal  reason,  say  that  they  had  been  pre 
viously  baptized,  and,  therefore,  our  Lord  would  not  wash  the  hands  and 
head  of  Peter,  saying,  "  He  that  is  washed  needeth  not  save  to  wa? h  his  feet, 
but  is  clean  every  whit."  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  a  fragment  of  the  fifth 
book  of  the  Hypotyposes  preserved  by  Moschus,  says,  Christ  baptized  Peter 
only  ;  Peter,  Andrew;  Andrew,  James  and  John  ;  and  they,  the  other  apostles. 
(See  Bp.  of  Lincoln's  Clement  of  Alexandria,  p.  442.) 
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sion  protest  against  their   assuming,  from  the  silence  of 
the  evangelists,  that  he  did  not.     As  the  promise  of  the 
Messiah  was  made  to  the  whole  house   of  Israel  in  its 
national  character,  it  would  seem  probable,  that  the  whole 
nation,   and  not  a  part  only,  was  entitled  to  receive  the 
sign  of  his  coming.     The  infants  of  Israel  had  the  same 
interest  in  the   promise  of  the    Messiah   as   the    adults. 
When  we  consider  that  other  religious  rites  of  a  national 
character  were,  according  to  the  Jewish   law,   performed 
for  infants  as  well  as  for  their  parents;    this  probability 
is   greatly  increased,   for  why  should   John   for  the  first 
time   distinguish  parents   from   children  in  the  religious   ' 
rites  of  the  Jews  ?     Judaism  was  not  then  abolished  ;  the 
principles  of  Mosaic  law  flourished  with  unabated  vigour : 
with  its  spirit,  every  new  ceremonial  must  have  been  ac 
cordant;  but  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  anti-Mosaic, 
more  contrary  to  the  spirit  or  letter  of  the  law,  than  the 
separation  of  parents  and  children  in  the  new  rite  of  puri 
fication.     Of  Israel,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came, 
and  all  that  was  represented  by  the  baptism  of  John,  the 
sign  of  his  coming,  concerned  the  whole  house  of  Israel. 
Why  should  we  restrict  the  representation  to  a  part  only? 
Preparatory  to  the  descent  of  God  on  Sinai,  Moses  puri 
fied  all  the  people,  not  the  adults  only.     Why  should  we 
not  suppose  that  preparatory  to  the   coming  of  the  Son 
of  God,  John  baptized  all  Judea,  and  all  Jerusalem,  and 
all  the  region  round  about,  and  not  the  adults  only?     I 
admit  we  may  restrict  this  general  description  to  adults, 
•//  there  be  good  reason  for  doing  so ;  but  what  good  reason 
can  be  adduced  for  any  such  restriction?     To   say  it  is 
improbable  that  infants  were  included,  is  a  perfectly  gra 
tuitous  assumption,   which,    although  many  assumptions 
as   gratuitous  have  been   conceded  in  this  controversy,  I 
trust  we  are  not  so  foolish   as  to  allow  without   protest. 
Under  a  dispensation  of  Judaism  the  religious  ordinances 
were  of  a  national  character,  without  reference  to  age  or 
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class;  and  is  it  probable  that  a  restriction  was,  for  the 
first  time,  introduced  into  a  service  which  proclaimed  to 
the  whole  house  of  Israel  the  speedy  accomplishment  of 
the  promise  to  which  every  infant  was  indubitably  the 
heir? 

That  John  baptized  only  the  select  few,  who  truly  and 
devoutly  waited  for  the  consolation  of  Israel,  is  a  position 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  cannot  be  maintained  consistently 
with  the  evangelical  history.  By  his  preaching  consider 
able  excitement  was  produced,  so  that  vast  numbers  held 
him  to  be  a  prophet  and  crowded  to  his  baptism.  Nor 
have  we  the  slightest  intimation  of  any  person  whatsoever 
having  been  refused  baptism  by  the  precursor  of  our  Lord. 
But  if  the  baptism  of  John  was  indiscriminately  admin 
istered  to  all  applicants,  even  to  those  whom  the  admin 
istrator  knew  to  be  ungodly  and  impenitent,  and  if  this 
was  done  during  the  continuance  of  a  national  dispensa 
tion  of  religion  which  made  no  difference  in  its  ritual 
between  parents  and  children,  as  it  did  not  between  the 
pious  and  the  profane,  but  regarded  the  whole  house  of 
Israel  as  its  object,  is  it  at  all  probable  that  the  children 
of  that  nation  were  excluded  from  the  great  national  sign 
of  the  advent  of  Christ  ? 

If  in  the  last  lecture  I  succeeded  in  showing  that  it 
is  exceedingly  probable,  if  not  morally  certain,  that  the 
infant  children  of  proselytes  to  Judaism  were  baptized 
with  their  parents,  the  presumption  in  favour  of  infant 
baptism  as  administered  by  John,  is  so  far  confirmed. 
If  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  see  infants  baptized  with 
their  parents,  in  an  age  when  proselytes  to  the  faith  were 
very  numerous,  they  would  naturally  take  their  children 
to  be  baptized  with  themselves  by  the  preacher  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  Of  John's  baptism  I  am  fairly  en 
titled  to  say,  that  it  was  certainly  not  believer's  baptism, 
not  baptism  administered  on  account  of  any  pious  dis 
positions  belonging,  or  supposed  to  belong,  to  the  parties 
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baptized,  —  that  it  was  the  baptism  of  all  classes  and 
parties — Pharisees  and  Sadducees — publicans  and  soldiers 
— upon  the  principle  that  the  whole  nation  was  to  be 
purified  by  a  ceremonial  of  ablution  preparatory  to  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah. 
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A.     Page  140. 
Mr..  FADER'S  CITATIONS  FROM  THE  FATHERS  ON  THE  SACRAMENTAL 

IDENTITY  OF  CIRCUMCISION  AND  BAPTISM. 

I  FULLY  admit  that  Augustine  at  times  held  the  sacramental  identity 
of  circumcision  and  baptism.  Mr.  Faber's  citations  seem  to  imply  so 
much,  but  he  has  overlooked  the  more  direct  and  satisfactory  proofs. 
Instead  of  introducing  passages  which  only  imply  the  opinion  of 
Augustine,  and  which  may  be  met  by  passages  apparently  of  an 
opposite  tendency,  he  might  have  adduced  the  direct  assertion  of  that 
Father:  "  Dominus  Christus  in  ecclesia sua  sacramentum  Novi Testa 
ment!  pro  circumcisione  cariiis  sanctum  baptismum  dedit." — Aug. 
Ep.  108.  I  fear,  however,  this  passage  must  have  involved  the  saint 
together  with  Mr.  Faber  in  the  anathema  of  the  council  of  Trent. 
I  wonder  the  Benedictines  did  not  suppress  the  passage,  and  conceal 
the  anathematized  heresy  of  the  canonized  divine.  For  Catholic- 
casuists  it  is  a  curious  inquiry  :  if  their  infallible  church  both  anathe 
matize  and  canonize  the  same  man,  what  becomes  of  him  ? 
•  Omitting,  therefore,  the  citations  from  Augustine,  as  his  opinions 
on  baptism  require  a  more  prolonged  examination  than  this  note  will 
allow,  I  adduce  the  passages  by  which  Mr.  Faber  seeks  to  prove  that 
"the  sacramental  identity  of  circumcision  under  the  law,  and  of 
baptism  under  the  Gospel,  was,  from  the  first,  a  ruled  case  of  inter 
pretation."  From  Chrysostom  he  cites,  "  'H  Se  ^uerepa  TrepiTo/^/  y 
rov  jSaTTTiV^aTor,  Xe~/ca,  %a.ojs,  a.v&§vvov  e%et  rty  larpeiav,  ital  /j.vpicav 
&v  Trpo^evcs  yiverc.i  ^tuV,  /cat  rf;s  rov  Tlvcv/Jiaros  j]/j.us  e^TrnrATjcn 
Kai  oi»5e  wfic^vov  e%€t  Kaipkv,  Ka.6a.Trep  e/ce?  aA.A.'  etstrri,  Kc.l 
ev  aupa  faiKiy,  Kal  er/xeV??,  /cal  c-i/  avrcp  rf  yr,pz,  "yfv6^v6v  nva,  ra.-urr,v 
5e'£ao-0ai  rfyv  axeipoirolri-rov  -fpiTou-nf." — Chrysost.  in  Gen.  Homil.  xl. 

He  translates,  "  Our  circumcision,  I  am  speaking  of  the  grace  of 
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baptism,  affords  a  cure  free  from  pain,  and  is  to  us  the  administration 
of  ten  thousand  blessings,  and  fills  us  with  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Nor,  as  was  the  case  with  circumcision  under  the  law,  has 
it  any  set  time  ;  but,  in  infancy,  and  in  middle  age,  and  in  old  age, 
any  one  is  alike  permitted  to  receive  the  circumcision  not  made  with 
hands." 

This  passage  seems  intended  to  establish  the  very  opposite  opinion 
to  that  for  which  it  is  cited, — the  contrast,  rather  than  the  identity  of 
baptism  and  circumcision  ;  as  one  is,  and  the  other  is  not,  "  a  cure  free 
from  pain,"  "  the  administration  of  ten  thousand  blessings,"  filling  us 
"  with  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 

From  Athanasius,  "  'H  jap  irepiro<j.T]  ouSti/  aAAo  eS^Aou,  ??  r^v  TTJS 
ytvea'sws  a-rreK^vffiv.  Tbf  yap  rfj  €icrrj  airoQavovra  aTre/cSeSjiTKO^efla'  Kal 
avaKaLyov'j.f9a  rrj  KupiaKrj,  oreo  ira\aibs  aireitSuQels  aveyew'hdri  rfj  ava- 
(rrdaei.  Tovro  yap  /cat  6  IlaDAos  e^Tj  ev  rfj  Trpbs  KoAcxro'eiy  'Ev  <j>  Kal 
irepi€Tfj.-f)6r)re  Trepiro/jt.fj  a%e;p<r7ror/jT<p  eV  rfj  aTr€«:8u<re:  rov  au^aros  TTJS 
ffapK^s,  tv  rfj  Trepiroftfj  rov  Xptffrov,  (rvvratyevres  avr$  tv  rep  /SaTrTtcryuart 
els  ri]V  qoiyv,  ev  tp  Kal  (rvvfiyepdiire.  T?]s  yap  Sia  rov  jSaTTTiaT-iaros  a?r- 
ruiros  1\v  T]  TrepiTO^. — nitTTeucras  yap  3Aj8paa/x  eAa^Se  r^]v  irepi- 
ovvav  rrjs  5ta  rov  $a~xr  iff  paras  avayevviia'ews." — A  than,  de 
Sabbat,  et.  Circum.  Oper.  vol.  i.  p.  968. 

"  Circumcision  sets  forth  nothing  else  than  the  putting  off  the 
natural  birth  ;  for  we  put  off  him  who  on  the  sixth  day  died  as  to  the 
llesh  ;  and  we  are  renewed  on  the  Lord's  day,  when  the  old  man, 
being  unclothed,  was  born  again  by  the  resurrection.  This  is  it, 
which  Paul  speaketh  to  the  Colossians  :  "In.  whom  ye  are  circumcised 
with  the  circumcision  made  without  hands,  in  putting  off  the  body 
of  the  sins  of  the  flesh,  by  the  circumcision  of  Christ ;  buried  with 
him  in  baptism,  wherein  also  ye  are  risen  with  him.  Circximcision, 
therefore,  was  the  type  of  putting  off  sin  through  baptism  ;  for  Abra 
ham,  having  believed,  received  circumcision,  which  was  the  sign  cf 
regeneration  through  baptism." 

Here  circumcision  is  only  the  sign  of  regeneration  through  bap 
tism,  but  not  like  baptism  the  medium  of  regeneration.  The  two 
are  clearly  distinguished. 

From  Cyprian,  "Quantum  vero  ad  causam  infantmm  pertinet, 
quos  dixisti  intra  secundum  vel  tertium  diem,  quo  nati  slut,  consti 
tutes,  baptizari  non  oportere,  et  considerandam  esse  legem  circum- 
cisionis  antiquse,  ut  intra  octavumdiem  eum  quinatus  est  baptizandum 
et  sacrificandum  non  putares  ;  longe  aliud,  in  concilio  nostro,  omni 
bus  visum  est.  In  hoc  enim,  quod  tu  putabas  esse  faciendum,  nemo 
consensit  ;  sed  univcrei  potius  judicavimus,  nulli  hominum  nat'> 
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misericordiam  Dei  et  gratiam  denegandam.  .  .  Nam,  quod  in  Judaiea 
circumcisione  carnali  octavus  dies  observabatur,  sacramentum  est  in 
umbra  atque  in  imagine  anteprsemissum,  sed  veniente  Christo,  veritate 
completum.  Nam,  quia  octavus  dies,  id  est,  post  sabbatum  primus 
dies,  futurus  crat,  quo  Dominus  resurgeret  et  nos  vivificaret,  et 
circumcisionem  nobis  spiritalem  daret  :  hie  dies  octavus,  id  est,  post 
sabbatum  primus  et  dominicus,  prsccessit  in  imagine,  quae  imago 
cessavit,  superveniente  postmodum  veritate,  et  data  nobis  spiritali 
circumcisione." — Cyprian.  Epist.  lix.  Oper.  vol.  ii.  p.  160,  161. 

"  So  far  as  respects  the  matter  of  infants,  concerning  whom  you 
have  said,  that  those  who  are  only  two  or  three  days  old  ought  not 
to  be  baptized  ;  and  that  the  law  of  ancient  circumcision  ought  to  be 
considered  ;  in  agreement  with  which  a  child,  in  your  opinion,  ought 
not  to  be  baptized  and  sanctified  before  he  had  attained  the  eighth 
day  ;  a  far  different  judgment  was  given  by  all  in  our  council.  No 
one  consented  to  what  you  thought  fitting  to  be  done  ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  we  all  judged  that  the  mercy  and  grace  of  God  ought  not 
to  be  denied  to  any  person  born  of  man,  For,  as  to  the  observation 
of  the  eighth  day  in  the  circumcision  of  the  flesh,  according  to  the 
Jewish  law,  that  ordinance  is  a  sacrament,  appointed  beforehand  in 
shadow  and  in  image,  but  completed  in  truth  at  the  coming  of 
Christ.  The  eighth  day,  that  is,  the  first  day  after  the  Sabbath, 
was  about  to  be  that  on  which  the  Lord  would  rise  again,  and 
would  confer  upon  us  true  life,  and  would  give  unto  us  the  spiritual 
circumcision.  Therefore  this  eighth  day,  the  first  and  the  Lord's 
day  after  the  Sabbath,  went  before  in  an  image,  which  image  ceased, 
when  the  truth  afterwards  supervened,  and  when  spiritual  circum 
cision  was  given  unto  us." 

Here  the  ancient  sacrament,  the  carnal  circumcision,  is  distinctly 
opposed  to  the  spiritual  circumcision  or  baptism  given  to  us,  not 
identified  with  it. 

From  Justin  Martyr,  "CH  5e  eVroA'/j  r^s  Treprro^Tjs,  Ke\fvov<ra  ry 
675077  7][j.tpq  e/c  iravrbs  Trepire/ui.veiv  TO.  yfvv(i>jj.€va,  TVTTOS  l\v  TT)S  a,\f]6ivris 
TrcptTOfj.ris,  fyv  TrepieT/zTjflT/juej/  dirb  TTJS  TrAavrjs  Kal  Trovrjptas  5ta  TOV  dirb 
veKpuif  dvacnavTos  TT?  fj-ta  TUV  ffaPfidTcav  fifjLfpa'lrjffov  Xpiffrov  TOV  Kvptov 
TJ/J.UV.  Mia  yap  TUV  aafifid.'Ttov,  irpuTifj  /Afvovcra  t&v  iracuiv  7]/j.epccv,  Kara 
TOV  dpi6/j.bv  traXiv  T&V  iracruv  rj/jLepuv  rys  KVK\o<f>opias,  oySdr)  KaAe?rai,  /cai 
irpwrif]  ov<ra  /xeVei." — Justin  Mart.  Dial,  cum  Tryp.  Oper.  p.  260. 

"  The  commandment  of  circumcision,  which  enjoins  that  infants 
should  always  be  circumcised  on  the  eighth  day,  was  a  type  of  the 
true  circumcision,  with  which  we  were  circumcised  from  error  and 
wickedness  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  who  rose  again  from  the 
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dead  on  the  first  clay  of  the  week  ;  for  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
remaining  the  first  of  all  days,  agreeably  to  the  entire  number  of 
the  days  viewed  as  revolving  in  the  hebdomadal  cycle,  is  called  the 
eighth,  though  it  still  remains  the  first." 

Here,  if  by  the  true  circumcision  baptism  be  intended,  it  is  the 
antitype  of  circumcision,  and  not  sacramentally  identical.  If  the  true 
circumcision  be  sanctity  of  heart,  there  is  no  reference  to  baptism  in 
the  passage  ;  and  that  it  is  so,  we  infer  from  its  being  attributed  to 
Enoch,  Noah,  and  other  unbaptized  patriarchs. 

Having  noticed  the  citation  from  Justin  Martyr,  I  have  only  to 
refer  to  the  many  allusions  to  the  principal  Jewish  rites,  especially 
to  circumcision,  the  Sabbath,  and  the  ablutions  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  to  show  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Martyr 
there  was  no  sacramental  identity  between  circumcision  and  bap 
tism.  See  from  p.  31  to  p.  124  of  S.  Just.  Mar.  Dial.  ed.  a  Sam. 
Jebb;  corresponding,  according  to  the  margin,  with  pp.  227  —  262 
of  the  Paris  edition.  Two  extracts  may  suffice  to  show  the  opinion 
of  Justin. 

"  'H  dirb  'Afipaa/ji.  Kara  ffdpKa  TreptTO/iTj  els  cnj/xeToi/  e8o07j,  'iva  tfre  dirb 
ra>v  a\\wv  tQvwv  Kal  r]fj.wv  d<pojpifffj.fvoi  Kal  'iva  p.6voi  ird6f]Tf,  a  vvv  ev  SiKrj 
,  Kal  'iva  yfvwvTat  at  x<£pcu  vfj.u>v  fprj/JLOi  Kal  at  \Tr6\tts  Trvp'iKavcrToi. 
Ov  yap  e£  &\\ov  Tivbs  yvupi^faOe  irapa  TOVS  &\Aov?  avOpanrovs, 


"  The  circumcision  according  to  the  flesh  received  from  Abraham. 
was  given  to  you  for  a  sign,  that  you  might  be  distinguished  from 
other  nations  and  from  us,  and  that  you  alone  might  suffer  what 
things  you  justly  suffer,  and  that  your  lands  might  be  desolate,  and 
your  cities  burnt.  .  .  .  For  you  are  distinguished  from  other 
men  by  nothing  else  than  by  the  circumcision  in  your  flesh."  —  Dial. 
c.  Tryp.  p.  49.  Jebb,  p.  234.  Paris. 

"  Ou    yap  Traffiv  avayitala  avrt]  $\  irtptTO/j.)],  aAA.'   vfjuv  /j.6vois,  Vj/a,   &>s 
ji/,  ravra  7ra07jre  a  vvv  ev  SJKTJ  Tracrxere.      .      .      .      Kal  u/j.f'ts  fj.fvt  ot 
TrepiTfTfj.-rjfj.fvoi,    xp]lCfre   r^s   r>p.fTfpas    7repiTofj.TJs,    77/xeTy    8e 
oi»5ey  fKfivtjs  5f6fj.fda." 

"  For  this  circumcision  is  not  necessary  for  all,  but  only  for  you, 
that,  as  I  before  said,  you  might  suffer  those  things  which  you  justl 
suffer     .     .     .     and  you  who  are  circumcised  in  the  flesh,  need  our 
circumcision,  but  we,  having  this,  are  in  no  need  of  yours."  —  Dial. 
c.  Tryp.  p.    56,  p.  236.  Paris. 

He  proceeds  to  show  that  the  patriarchs  Adam,  Abel,  Enoch, 
Melchisedec,  and  others,  had  no  need  of  circumcision. 

Tertullian  (adv.  Judseos,  c.  2,  3)  reasons  in  the  same  manner  that 
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circumcision  did  not  purify  tlic  person  ;  as  Adam  in  paradise,  and 
Abel  offering  his  acceptable  sacrifice  ;  and  Noah,  and  Enoch,  and 

L_ Melchisedec,  were  uncircumciscd.     See  also  Irenaeus  adv.  Hser.  iv. 

30,  a  chapter  written  expressly  to  slioAY  why  circumcision  and  the 
Sabbath  were  given  to  the  Jews.  Epiphanius  represents  the  first 
circumcision  as  not  perfect,  but  only  a  sign  or  type  of  the  great 
circumcision  completed  in  water. — Contra  Ebion. 

If  I  thought  the  Fathers  ruled  these  cases,  I  should  say,  in  oppo 
sition  to  Mr.  Faber,  it  is  "  a  ruled  case  of  interpretation,"  Augus 
tine  being  excepted,  that  circumcision  and  baptism  are  not  sacra- 
mentally  identical.  The  sacramental  identity  of  the  two  ordinances 
must  be  hereafter  examined  on  scriptural  grounds. 


[  EULOGIUS    OF   ALEXANDRIA    ON   JOHN'S    BAPTI 

THE  extract  is  from  a  part  of  the  second  book /aginstj  the  Nova 
tions,  preserved  by  Photius,  in  his  Bibliotheca. 

"c/Or:  oe  re\tioy  ->\v  Sr/Ao^,  tyaffl,  Kal  e£  ay  ou5a/uoD  (paiverai  rovs 
/j.a6r)ras  rb  -ir&pa.  "luawov  $£fiey/j.ei/ous  pdirTio-jjia  avafia-irricas.  'lyo-ovs 
yap,  <p-rj(T\v,  ovoei/a  efidirrifei',  aAA'  ol  fj.a6ir)Tai.  3E£  wv  iraXiv  Sf/Aoj/  C'TI 
reAetoy  virr^xe.  Kai  6  ff&rijp  5e  fiapTHrQyvc.i  avrb  OVK  c.ira£ifJj<Tc>.s,  on 
reAetoi/  ^\v  tSa^ey.  OVK  avrbs,  ws  S^Aoz/  tcrri,  Kaddpffecas  Seo/iez/oy,  aAAo: 
ruv  vddruv  yiv6[j.evos,  Kal  ayteuff^ts,  Kal  TeAsiaj/m,  roils  rors 
''EiffoSov  5e  ol  rare  fiairTi£6iJ.zvoL  rrjs  els  Xpiffrov  yvaxrecas 
TO  fidirTicrpa  Trapa^^ovro.  'Eirel  yap  rovro  ets  Toy  ep%^ej/oj/  f^aTTTt^bz/TO. 
i^firovv  Aofirbz/,  TI'S  6  ep%(^/xej/os  ;  Kal  (/^Toyj/Te?,  evpiffKov  re  Kal  ejj.a6r)- 
rfvovro'  Kal  -xpoffiovrss  TW  crcarr,pi,  oy%  erepov  /3dTrri(r/j.a  7rpoo"eAay,)3aj/oy, 
}j,6vov  Se  ras  ej/roAas  irpofreSe'^oi/TO.  r/Ecos  fJikv  oi>v  ouSeVco  eSo|ao-07?  Sia  rod 
ffravpov  o'lqa'ovs,  re\eiovi]V  ro  'Icadvvov  /3dTrri(T/Lia'  jJLtraravra  oe,  OVKCTI. 
Alb  Kal,  rov  'ATroAAw  fiairriffBevra  t>7fb  'ludvvov  Kara  rbv  appo&vra  Kaipbv, 
aAAa  IIpttr/ciAAa  /cat  'A/ct'Aas  KaTa  r^v  "E(bc(rov  Trapa- 
efas  T'/JS  TraTpi'So?  Trpoffshdftovro  /J.ev  avrbv,  Kal  a;c.c£- 
toida^av  ra  irepl  rov  Kvplov  'IrjcroS  Xpiffrov'  f3airrlcrai  5e  OVK 
j'.  Tovs  fJLev  TO?  ye  UTT'  avrov  (BaKTiffOcvras,  eirel  /j.eru.  r^v  rov 
Kvpiov  els  ovpavovs  avofiov  r<p  'Icvdvvov  Pairri<r[j.ari  £J3c.-irrio~Q7)ffav'  art  ou- 
Keri  ?iv  epx^evos  6  Xpifl-Toy,  aAA'  eA?]Au0ci)S  ijdr)  ical  iraffav  ireirX-rjpcaKuis 
oiKOj/o/iiiai'i  Kal  ftdTrricr/^a  SeSaJKcbs  oiKe7ov  :  GIKOT&S  rovrovs  evpuv  6  Ilai;Aoy, 
«al  oVi  ci5t-  ei  irvev^a  ayiov  ecrriv  f/Seio-aj-1,  TW  SeffiroriKy  &airri(r/j.aTt 
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'JjV  TO  'ludvvov  /3a.TTTi(T[j.a  trpb  rrjs  TrapaSdcre&s  rov  5eo"xoriKov.  Kctl 
yap,  <£>7]criz',  6  trcoTTjp  r(p'l<aa.vvov  ^aTrriff/jiari  Herpov  Kal  robs  aAAous  ij.adtjras 
/3e£a7rrtff>ieVous,  Kara,  rbv  Kaipbvrov  irdBovs  7/|:coo-e,TaJy  QpiKr&v  fj.v(mr]pi<av' 
OUK  ai/  /xeraSous  rbv  axpdvrou  <j(ap.a.TOS  auroTs,  Kal  rov  a't^aros,  el  jit?;  TeAeio;/ 
ai»TOzs  rb  'IwcWou  eKexapurro  j8a7rno>ia.  'AAAa  Kal  ore  Tierpos  •jrapyrf'tro 
rovs  TTcoas  vtyacrQai,  O.KOVSI,  irapa  rov  ffarripos  6  AeAoujueVos,  ov  ^ptiav  eXCL 
TTU.\IV  XovffaffQa.L,  aAA5  eVrt  Kadapbs  6\bs'  ical  u/^eTs  KaBapoi  e'crre.  Ai'  £y 
/cat  ort  6  TO  row  'Iwdvvov  ev  Katp<p  fiaTrrio~9fls  fidirrtoriJ.a  ov  8e?Tai  Sevrepou 
os,  eiriSeiKwrai'  Kal  on  5vva.jj.iv  e?%e  TOI/S  j8aj6a7TTt<r/ueVous  avrb, 
KaOapovs.  'AAA5  oyrco  /it-y  6  EuAj^ios,  T<£J/  ir\€io~T(av  Trarepuv 
areAes  Si1  oAou  rb  ^ladvvov  fidirri(r(ji.a  SeiKVvvruv."  —  ^Eulogius  contra 
Novatianos  in  Photii  Bibliotneca,  cclxxx. 

"  And  that  it  (John's  baptism)  was  perfect,  he  says,  is  manifest, 
because  he  never  appears  rcbaptizing  the  disciples  who  had  received 
baptism  from  John.  For  Jesus,  he  says,  baptized  no  one  but  his 
disciples.  "Whence  again  it  is  manifest  that  it  was  perfect  ;  for  since 
the  Saviour  did  not  disdain  to  be  baptized  with  it,  he  shows  that  it 
was  perfect  ;  he  himself,  as  is  evident,  needing  no  purification,  but 
being  made  a  purification  of  the  waters,  and  sanctification  and  per 
fection  to  those  who  were  then  baptized.  Those  indeed  who  were 
then  baptized  received  their  baptism  for  an  introduction  to  the 
knowledge  of  Christ.  For  when  they  were  baptized  in.  His  name 
who  was  to  come,  they  henceforth  inquired  who  he  was  who  was  to 
come,  'and  inquiring,  they  found  and  were  instructed,  and  going  to  the 
Saviour,  received  no  other  baptism,  but  only  received  his  command 
ments.  So  long  as  Christ  was  not  yet  glorified  on  the  cross,  the 
baptism  of  John  was  perfect,  but  not  any  longer.  Wherefore  Apollos 
being  baptized  by  John  at  the  proper  season,  no  one  rebaptized  ; 
but  Priscilla  and  Aquila  received  him,  having  come  from  Alexandria 
to  Ephesus,  and  taught  him  the  things  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
more  perfectly,  but  they  did  not  venture  to  baptize  him.  But  those 
baptized  by  him,  because  they  were  baptized  after  the  ascent  of  the 
Lord  to  heaven  with  John's  baptism,  since  Christ  was  no  longer 
about  to  come,  but  had  come  already  and  accomplished  all  his  dis 
pensation,  and  had  given  his  own  baptism  ;  Paul  having  found  them, 
and  because  they  did  not  know  whether  there  was  a  Holy  Ghost,  re- 
baptized  them  with  the  baptism  of  the  Lord.  And  from  many  things, 
he  says,  it  may  be  collected  that  the  baptism  of  John  was  perfect  be 
fore  the  Lord  was  delivered  up.  For  the  Saviour  would  not  have 
deigned,  he  says,  in  the  season  of  his  passion  to  communicate  to  Peter 
and  the  other  disciples,  baptized  with  John's  baptism,  the  awful 
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mysteries  of  his  spotless  body  and  blood,  unless  the  baptism,  of 
John  had  been  made  to  them  perfect.  Moreover,  when  Peter  re 
fused  to  have  his  feet  washed,  he  heard  the  Saviour  say  to  him,  '  He 
who  is  washed,  does  not  need  to  be  washed  again,  but  is  clean  every 
whit,  and  ye  are  clean.'  How  ?  because  he  who  was  baptized  with 
John's  baptism  at  the  proper  time,  did  not  need  a  second  baptism, 
but  were  rendered  clean  by  it. 

"  So  says  Eulogius,  when  most  of  the  Fathers  think  the  baptism 
of  John  was  altogether  imperfect." 


LECTUKE    V. 

ON  BAPTISMAL  REGENERATION. 

"  The  like  figure  -whereunto  even  baptism  doth  also  now  save  us  (not  the 
putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience 
toward  God,)  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ." — ]  PETER  iii.  21. 

"  Tt  -yap  o^eXo?  entivov  TOV  /Jaim'fffxaTor,  6  -r\]v  trdpKa  Kal  fjiovov  TO  ou'/ua  (paifipifet  ', 
RaTTTtaOnre  it]v  \|/i/X';y>  UTTO  vpff,?  Kai  UTTO  TrXeovef tar,  UTTO  (ptiovcv,  uno  jut  cow*  Kat, 
I6av,  TO  crw/ua  Kafapow  fan." — Justin  Ulitrt.  iJjal.  cum  Irijpli.  p.  231. 

IN  our  last  lecture  we  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that 
previously  to  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  although  bap 
tism  was  administered  by  John  and  by  the  apostles,  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  baptismal  regeneration.  Our  oppo 
nents  concede,  as  we  have  seen,  that  baptism  by  water  wa  s 
not  then  accompanied  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  they  concede 
that  no  previously  existing  rite  of  Judaism,  neither  circum 
cision  nor  any  Levitical  ablution,  was  the  means  through 
which  the  Divine  life  wras  communicated.  We  revert  to 
this  concession,  because  it  is  the  basis  on  which  we  raise 
the  argument  of  this  lecture  ;  and  our  reasoning  will  not 
be  fairly  appreciated,  unless  it  be  understood  that  we  have 
already,  with  the  consent  of  our  opponents,  and  in  accord 
ance  with  all  antiquity  on  which  they  rely,  taken  our 
position  upon  the  ground  that  previously  to  the  day  of 
Pentecost  there  was  no  such  thing  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  as  baptismal  regeneration,  or  regeneration  by 
sacrament  or  ceremonial  whatsoever. 

In  controverting  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration 
we  have  first  to  determine  the  sense  which  we  affix  to 
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phrase  ;  for  unless  this  he  clearly  determined,  we  shall  not 
he  ahle  to  preserve  the  argument  free  from  confusion  and 
perplexity,  especially  as  the  defenders  of  the  doctrine  do 
not  concur  in  its  exposition.  Dr.  Waterland,  in  his  "  Pie- 
generation  Stated  and  Explained,"  and  Bishop  Van  Mildert 
in  his  "  Bampton  Lectures,"  as  avowedly  and  earnestly 
defend  what  they  call  baptismal  regeneration,  as  do  Dr. 
Pusey  and  Mr.  Newman ;  yet  the  former,  by  regeneration 
mean  no  Internal  change  whatever,  hut  only  a  federal 
change  of  condition,  an  initiation  into  the  new  covenant, 
an  introduction  to  the  privileges  of  the  Gospel ;  while  the 
latter  include  in  regeneration,  "  the  actual  death  unto  sin, 
and  commencement  of  spiritual  life,  the  unction  of  the 
Holy  One,  the  illumination  and  sanctification  of  the  soul, 
the  dying  in  Christ,  and  rising  in  the  power  of  his  resur 
rection."* 

We  may,  however,  consider  the  doctrine  of  regeneration 
by  baptism  as  it  is  proposed  in  these  four  distinct  senses, 
and  I  know  no  other  in  which  it  can  be  expounded. 

1.  Baptism  so  introduces  a  person  into  the  evangelical 
covenant,  as  to  give  him  a  right  to  all  its  external  privi 
leges,  by  the  good  use  of  which  he  may  acquire  a  title  to 
everlasting  life. 

2.  Baptism  so  changes  the  federal  condition  of  a  person, 
as  to  bestow  upon  him  an  immediate  title  to  eternal  life, 
which  he  retains  until  it  be  forfeited  by  sin. 

3.  Baptism  produces  a  moral  and  spiritual  change  upon 
the  soul  in  connexion  with  the  federal  change  of  condition, 
which,  entitles  him  to  eternal  life. 

4.  Baptism  is  the  medium  through  which  a  moral  and 
spiritual  change   is,   although  not  invariably,   yet  so  fre 
quently  produced,    as  to  warrant  the  church,  though  not 
with  certainty,  yet  in  the  judgment  of  charity,  to  declare 
the  person  to  be  regenerate. 

These  four  distinct  theories  of  baptismal  regeneration 

*  Tracts  for  the  Times,  No.  07 
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have  been  strenuously  defended  by  different  members  of 
the  English  church  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
a  few  observations  respecting  them,  in  order  to  show  more 
clearly  and  distinctly  the  bearing  of  the  argument  upon 
every  form  in  which  the  subject  is  propounded.     I  must, 
as  best  I  can,  while  attempting  to  refute  every  form   of 
baptismal  regeneration,  confine  myself,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  one  course  of  reasoning.     The  first  theory  seems  to  be    i 
the  least  pernicious.     It  represents  baptism  as  placing  a 
sinner  in  a  new  and  more  advantageous  position  for  secur 
ing  his  own  salvation.     According  to  it,  his  regeneration 
is  nothing  more  than  the  acquisition  of  those  privileges  of 
the  Gospel  by  which  he  may,  if  he  repent  and  believe,  and 
live  a  godly  life,  attain  the  blessedness  of  heaven.    Baptism 
places  him  in  a  state   of  salvability,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
implied  that  all  unbaptized  persons  are  excluded  from  that 
state,  or,  in  the  most  favourable  view  which  it  will  permit 
us  to  take,  that  they  are  not  in  a  state  in  which  we  have 
any  right  to  conclude  that  they  ^yill  be  saved.     If  it  be  not 
absolutely  certain  that  they  perish,  they  must  be  left,  to 
adopt  a  phrase  very  frequently  on  the  lips  of  formalism, 
when  clad  in  the  costume  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  to  the 
uncovenanted  mercies  of  God.    But  the  scriptural  doctrine, 
as  we  believe,  is  that  all  men,  baptized  or  unbaptized,  are 
in  the  state  of  salvability  here  supposed ;  that  is,  all  men 
are  invited  and  encouraged  to  avail  themselves  of  the  pri 
vileges   of  the  Gospel — all  men   are  not  only  invited   but 
required  to  believe  the  truth  of  God  by  which  they  may  be 
saved.     The  obligation  to  believe  what  God  declares,  and 
to  do  what  God  commands,  is  imperative  upon  all,  ante 
cedent  to  any  sacrament  and  independent  of  it.     To  the 
Philippian  jailer,  before  his  baptism,  Paul  said,  "  Believe 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved."     Was 
he  not  at  that  moment  in  the  state  of  salvability  ?     Had  he 
not  permission  to  avail  himself  of  the  privileges   of  the 
Gospel,  and  to  be  saved  by  believing  on  Christ?     We  are 
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taught  unhesitatingly  to  regard  all  men  as  entitled  to  the 
privileges  of  the  Gospel,  and  as  forfeiting  their  title  only 
by  unbelief.  "  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  belie veth  in  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  If  in  this 
sense  to  be  the  object  of  Divine  mercy  is  regeneration,  then 
all  men  are  regenerate.  The  free  gift  is  as  extensive  in 
its  application  for  good,  as  was  the  original  offence  for  evil. 
"As  by  one  offence,  the  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to 
condemnation,  even  so  by  one  righteousness  the  free  gift 
-  came  upon  all  men  unto  justification  of  life."  "As  in  Adam 
all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive."  The  evan 
gelical  covenant  has  relation,  on  the  one  hand,  to  ail  men 
as  sinners  needing  its  salvation,  arid  on  the  other,  to  all 
believers  as  actually  possessing  a  personal  interest  in  that 
salvation ;  but  it  is  nowhere  represented  as  a  covenant 
with  any  third  class  of  persons,  in  a  state  preferable  to 
that  of  the  world,  but  inferior  to  that  of  the  church.  "  He 
that  hath  the  Son  hath  life,  and  he  that  hath  not  the  Son 
hath  not  life."  We  read  nothing  in  Scripture  of  an  inter 
mediate  state.  The  Gospel  presents  assurances  of  salvation 
only  to  believers,  overtures  of  salvation  to  all  men. 

The  second  and  third  theories  involve  a  principle  so  ex 
traordinary,  so  opposed  to  all  our  previous  opinions  of  the 
government  of  God,  that  we  have  a  right  to  require  in 
their  support  the  most  plain  and  unequivocal  authority  of 
Holy  Scripture.  The  doctrine,  be  it  observed,  is  that  by 
washing  a  person  with  water  and  repeating  over  him  a 
form  of  words,  he  is  introduced  into  a  state  of  grace,  his 
past  sins  are  forgiven,  and  he  is  the  heir  of  eternal  life  ; 
and,  moreover,  according  to  the  third  theory,  a  great  moral 
and  spiritual  renovation  is  wrought  upon  his  soul  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  approving  and  honouring  the  service.  In 
other  words,  he  is  made  by  the  ceremony  really  and  truly 
a  Christian,  and  is  placed  in  a  state  of  safety  simultaneously 
with  this  extraordinary  renovation  ;  or  if  there  be  no  such 
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change  of  disposition  and  character,  then  according  to  the 
second  theory,  he  is  placed  in  this  state  without  any  per 
sonal  arid  spiritual  improvement.  In  accordance  with  the 
third  theory,  baptismal  regeneration  is  usually  stated  and 
defended  by  the  Tractarian  party,  and  we  think  with  them, 
that  if  a  change  of  state  according  to  the  second  hypothesis 
be  conceded,  a  change  of  heart  had  better  be  conceded  also. 
If  the  texts  of  Scripture,  which  are  adduced  in  support  of 
a  transition  effected  through  water,  apply  to  the  state  of 
the  subject,  they  equally  and  incontrovertibly  prove  a 
renovation  of  character.  All  we  demand  is  clear  and 
incontestable  proof,  derived  from  Holy  Scripture,  of  this 
extraordinary  change.  It  will  probably  be  said,  with  a 
contemptuous  sneer,  This  is  only  a  cavil  of  proud  reason 
which  calls  for  proof,  when  humble  faith  would  meekly  and 
implicitly  submit.  We  will  meekly  submit  to  the  lively 
oracles  of  God,  but  not  to  the  uninspired  traditions  of  men. 
From  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  primitive  church, 
we  candidly  admit  our  opponents  have  the  best,  though  not 
the  whole  of  the  argument ;  but  on  this  subject  we  main 
tain,  Scripture  and  tradition,  the  apostles  and  their  suc 
cessors,  Christ  and  the  early  church,  are  manifestly  at 
variance.  Although  some  will  blame  us  for  making  this 
admission,  yet  as  far  as  we  can  understand  the  testimony 
of  the  Fathers,  notwithstanding  several  inconsistencies  and 
some  apparent  exceptions,  the  full  and  rapid  stream  of 
ecclesiastical  authority  from  a  very  early  source  runs  strong 
in  favour  of  the  theory  of  baptismal  regeneration.  The 
defenders  of  the  second  and  third  hypotheses  admit,  that 
as  the  virtue  of  baptism  may  be  repelled  by  mortal  sin,  so 
it  may  be  subsequently  lost  by  aggravated  criminality.  It 
follows  that  as  baptism  is  the  only  means  of  regeneration, 
those  who  have  lost  this  grace  of  God  must  be  in  an  awful 
condition,  if  indeed  it  be  possible  to  renew  them  again  to 
repentance.  There  are,  indeed,  two  other  baptisms  by 
which  it  is  admitted  the  lapsed  may  possibly  be  recovered, 
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— the  one  the  baptism  in  the  profusion  of  the  bitter  tears 
of  penitence,  to  what  extent  required,  in  what  manner 
sufficient,  no  mortal  can  explain,  as  of  this  painful  recovery 
of  the  fallen  none  can  ever  speak  with  confidence  ;  and  the 
other  the  baptism  in  the  blood  of  martyrdom,  which  is 
generally  admitted,  in  the  words  of  Tertullian,  to  be  "  the 
baptism  which  both  stands  in  the  place  of  the  laver  when 
it  has  not  been  received,  and  restores  it  when  it  is  lost."* 

The  fourth  theory  is  received  by  many  of  the  opponents 
of  the  Tractarians  in  the  Church  of  England.  It  seems 
to  have  been  devised  in  order  to  reconcile  the  preaching 
of  Christ  crucified  as  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God  to 
salvation,  with  the  standards  and  formularies  of  the  Eng 
lish  church;  but  it  is  held,  I  think,  by  no  other  Christians 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  Every  administrator  of  baptism, 
according  to  the  offices  of  that  church,  prays  to  God  to 
"  sanctify  this  water  to  the  mystical  washing  away  of  sin," 
and  then  gives  thanks  "  that  it  hath  pleased  thee  to  re 
generate  this  infant  with  thy  Holy  Spirit."  In  these  formu 
laries  it  is  clearly  implied,  that  the  effusion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  so  connected  with  the  baptism  with  water,  that 
the  child  born  of  water  is  also  born  of  the  Spirit.  The 
Tractarian  party  maintain  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
instances  in  which  the  false  reception  has  frustrated  the 
grace,  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  inseparably  con 
nected  with  the  baptism  of  water  duly  and  canonically  ad 
ministered.  Their  opponents,  whose  views  are  defended 
at  length  by  Mr.  Faber,  in  his  "  Primitive  Doctrine  of 
Regeneration,"  maintain  that  the  connexion  is  not  insep 
arable,  but  that  there  are  two  other  modes  of  regene 
ration  ;  yet  as  it  is  one  mode  in  which  the  grace  of  regene 
ration  is  frequently  imparted,  the  church,  as  it  must  pro 
nounce  some  opinion,  pronounces  the  most  charitable,  and 
declares  the  baptized  to  be  regenerate.  Why  the  church 
must  pronounce  some  opinion  upon  a  subject  of  which  it 

*  ])e  Bapfemo,  c.  xv. 
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confessedly  knows  nothing,  Mr.  Faber  docs  not  conde 
scend  to  inform  us. 

It  may  probably  be  said,  I  have  no  right  to  attribute 
the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration,  in  any  form,  to  the 
whole  of  the  evangelical  clergy.  I  have  a  right  to  attribute 
it  to  every  man,  who  thanks  God  immediately  after  bap 
tism  that  the  child  is  regenerate  ;  because  I  cannot  sup 
pose  that,  with  these  words  on  his  lips,  in  a  solemn  reli 
gious  service,  he  believes  the  child  is  not  regenerate.  In 
support  of  this  statement  I  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  the 
ablest  opponent  of  the  Tractarian  party.  In  reply  to  one 
of  the  Oxford  Tracts,  in  which  it  is  said,  "  In  coming,  and 
we  trust  better  times,  it  will  I  think  be  quoted  as  a  cu 
rious  and  remarkable  fact,  that  there  once  existed  a  con 
siderable  number  of  the  English  clergy,  who  succeeded  in 
persuading  themselves  that  their  church  did  not  consider 
the  grace  of  regeneration  to  be  conveyed  in  baptism  ; " 
Mr.  Faber  says,  "  I  never  yet  happened  to  meet  with  an 
English  clergyman,  who  had  either  succeeded  in  persuad 
ing  himself,  or  had  even  attempted  to  persuade  himself, 
that  his  church  did  not  consider  the  grace  of  regeneration 
to  be  conveyed  in  baptism."* 

There  are  some  grave  and  serious  objections  to  this 
fourth  hypothesis  of  the  evangelical  clergy,  which  do  not 
apply  to  the  second,  or  even  to  the  third,  that  of  the  Ox 
ford  theologians.  Mr.  Faber  says,  that  regeneration  may, 
"  according  to  the  Divine  pleasure,  take  place  either  before 
baptism,  or  in  baptism,  or  after  baptism."  In  baptism  he 
makes  regeneration  depend  very  much  upon  the  worthy 
reception  of  the  rite.  The  hypothesis  is,  that  a  person 
worthily  disposed",  that  is,  believing  in  Christ,  and  having 
the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  to  the  legitimate  inter 
rogatories,  is  often,  he  will  not  say  always,  regenerated  in 
baptism. 

The  interrogatory  is,  "  Dost  thou  renounce  the  devil  and 

*  Primitive  Doctrine  of  Regeneration,  p.  81. 
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all  his  works,  the  vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world,  with 
all  covetous  desires  of  the  same,  and  the  carnal  desires  of 
the  flesh,  so  that  thou  wilt  not  follow,  nor  be  led  by  them? 
— Answer:  I  renounce  them  all."  The  supposition  is, 
that  if  this  renunciation  be  not  true  and  sincere,  the  per 
son  making  it  will  not  be  regenerated.  Whatever  regene 
ration  may  mean  in  the  writings  of  Eoman  and  Anglo- 
Catholics,  we  know  what  it  means  in  the  sermons  and  con 
versation  of  evangelical  clergymen  ;  and  we  ask,  is  not  the 
person  who  sincerely  and  cordially  renounces  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  actually  regenerated  in  their  sense, 
although  he  be  not  baptized?  As  they  contend,  in  oppo 
sition  to  Tractarians,  that  regeneration  sometimes  pre 
cedes  baptism,  ought  they  not  to  admit  that  it  always  pre 
cedes,  when  the  parties  have  the  answer  of  the  good  con 
science  ?  And  when  they  have  not  that  answer,  there  is. 
on  their  own  principles,  no  regeneration.  Do  they  not  thus 
reduce  that  regeneration,  for  which  they  thank  God,  to  a 
mere  shadow,  a  conception  which  can  never  be  realized, 
an  attenuated  and  metaphysical  abstraction  for  the  exist 
ence  of  which  no  time  is  appropriated  ?  Or  if  they  reduce 
this  answer  of  a  good  conscience,  this  preparatory  fitness 
for  baptism,  to  some  good  desires  and  resolutions  distinct 
from  the  birth  of  the  Spirit,  yet  absolutely  necessary  pre 
vious  to  his  regenerating  power,  what  is  this  but  the  school 
notion.,  the  old  Pelagian  doctrine  of  grace  of  congruity 
which,  as  Dr.  I3usey  most  properly  observes,  belongs  to 
every  theory  which  makes  regeneration  in  baptism  depend 
ent  upon  any  previous  good  dispositions,  and  which  is  un 
questionably  and  expressly  condemned  by  the  thirteenth 
article  of  the  Church  of  England?  "Works  done  before 
the  grace  of  Christ  and  the  inspiration  of  his  Spirit  are  not 
pleasant  to  God,  forasmuch  as  they  spring  not  of  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ.  Neither  do  they  make  men  fit  to  receive 
grace,  or,  as  the  school-authors  say,  deserve  grace  of  con 
gruity,  yea,  rather,  for  they  are  not  done  as  God  hath 
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willed  and  commanded  them  to  be  done,  we  doubt  not 
that  they  have  the  nature  of  sin."  The  answer  of  a  good 
conscience,  if  it  precede  regeneration,  as  that  term  is  ex 
pounded  by  the  evangelical  party,  precedes  the  grace  of 
Christ  and  inspiration  of  the  Spirit,  and  is  here  declared 
to  be  "  not  pleasant  to  God,  but  to  have  the  nature  of  sin." 
Thus  the  attempt  to  combine  the  evangelical  doctrine  of 
the  cross  with  the  most  harmless  form  of  sacramental  effi 
cacy,  leads  to  the  grossest  Pelagianism,  which  Tractarians, 
in  accordance  with  their  own  church  and  all  antiquity,  in 
dignantly  and  consistently  repudiate. 

Still  greater  and  more  formidable  objections  may  be 
brought  against  this  modified  theory  of  baptismal  regene 
ration,  in  its  reference  to  infants.  It  supposes  that  some 
infants  are  regenerated  in  baptism,  and  others  are  not.  Is 
it  not  more  reasonable,  more  in  harmony  with  the  great 
principles  of  Divine  government,  and  more  scriptural,  to 
receive  the  Tractarian  doctrine,  than  to  admit  a  distinction 
so  arbitrary  and  uncertain  ?  Before  the  infants  have  done 
good  or  evil,  as  they  lie  unconscious  on  the  arm  of  the 
priest,  the  washing  with  water  becomes  regeneration  to 
one  and  not  to  another.  Mr.  Faber,  however,  thinks  the 
distinction  may  not  be  arbitrary,  and  suggests  two  modes 
of  obviating  the  difficulty:  either  the  regeneration  may  de 
pend  upon  the  sincerity  with  which  the  sponsors  renounce 
the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  on  behalf  of  the  bap 
tized  infants,  or  there  may  be  in  an  infant  "  the  prepara 
tory  ingraftation  of  incipient  holiness,"  rendering  some  in 
fants  worthy  recipients  of  baptism,  in  the  phrase  of  the 
schoolmen,  "  according  to  the  measure  of  the  recipient."* 
But  is  there  in  Scripture,  or  even  in  early  ecclesiastical 
authority,  if  that  be  pleaded,  the  slightest  shadow  of  au 
thority  for  these  extraordinary  distinctions  ?  Are  they  not 
purely  gratuitous  assumptions  ?  Where  is  the  proof  that 
baptism  produces  different  effects  upon  different  infants  ? 

*  Primitive  Doctrine  of  Regeneration,  book  iv.  cli.  iii. 
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Who  can  credit  the  assertion,  that  of  two  unconscious 
babes,  the  one  worthily  as  by  faith,  the  other  unworthily 
as  by  mortal  sin,  each,  "  according  to  the  measure  of  the  re 
cipient,"  receives  the  baptismal  rite  ?  These  marvellous 
expedients  to  aid  the  child,  who  can  act  neither  worthily 
nor  unworthily,  being  wholly  unconscious,  are  evidently 
contrived  to  reconcile  the  offices  of  the  English  church 
with  the  opinion  of  the  evangelical  clergy  who  hold  the 
hypothesis,  that  the  grace  of  regeneration  is  not  uniformly, 
although  it  is  frequently,  imparted  to  baptized  infants.  In 
the  long  series  of  Oxonian  tracts,  there  is  nothing  worse, 
more  unreasonable,  or  more  unscriptural,  than  this  evan 
gelical  theory.  When  a  child  is  declared  to  be  regenerate, 
we  are  told  that  "  the  principle  of  the  Church  of  England, 
borrowed  from  the  apostles  themselves,  is  the  systematic 
adoption  of  generic  as  contradistinguished  from  specific 
phraseology;"*  but  the  phrase,  "this  child  is  regenerate," 
would  seem  to  be  as  specific  as  words  can  make  it,  although 
Faber  tells  us  it  is  "  made  generically,"  and  should  not  "  be 
interpreted  specifically."  His  explanation  amounts  to  this  : 
baptized  children  are  as  a  class  regenerated,  and  therefore 
in  the  judgment  of  charity  this  child,  of  whose  actual  re 
generation  we  know  nothing,  may  be  generically,  though  not 
specifically,  declared  regenerate.  We  imagine  our  readers 
will  agree  with  us,  that  this  modified  doctrine  of  baptismal 
regeneration,  the  regeneration  of  a  class,  but  not  of  the 
individuals  belonging  to  it,  has  all  the  objections  of  the 
broader  principle,  together  with  some  peculiar  to  itself. 
So  far  as  we  can  show  that  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
baptismal  regeneration  are  not  sound,  we  think  it  will  be 
acknowledged  that  this  modification  of  the  doctrine  stands 
on  no  better  authority  than  the  others,  and  deserves  no 
more  forbearance  at  our  hands.  As  to  the  distinction 
between  generic  and  specific,  by  which  they  speak  of  a 
child  as  regenerated,  when  they  mean  nothing  more  than 

*  Primitive  Doctrine  of  Regeneration,  book  iv.  ch.  iii. 
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that  a  class  of  baptized  children  are  regenerated,  of  which 
that  specific  child  may  or  may  not  be  one ;  I  can  only  say, 
it  is  for  those  who  make  or  maintain  such  a  distinction,  to 
speak  a  little  more  softly  and  gently  of  the  ingenious  Tract, 
No.  90,  lest  they  should  hear  the  reply,  "  First  cast  out  the 
beam  from  thine  own  eye,  and  then  shalt  thou  see  clearly 
to  take  the  mote  from  thy  brother's  eye." 

Having  thus  noticed  the  several  theories,  let  us  consider 
the  reasoning  which  is  employed  in  their  support.  The 
first  text,  and  that  which  is  cited  with  most  confidence, 
is,  "  Jesus  answered,  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Unless 
a  man  be  born  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God."-  This  passage  therefore  de 
mands  our  careful  consideration,  not  only  because  much 
reliance  is  placed  upon  it  in  this  controversy,  but  especi 
ally  because  if  we  can  ascertain  its  meaning,  we  shall  have 
the  key  to  most  of  the  other  passages  which  are  usually 
adduced  upon  this  subject. 

To  be  born  of  water,  I  readily  admit,  for  reasons  which 
have  been  adduced  in  a  preceding  lecture,  is  to  be  bap 
tized  ;  but  the  inquiry  is,  does  it  prove  the  doctrine  of 
baptismal  regeneration  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  ex 
pression?  If  it  do  not,  no  other  passage  can,  for  its 
meaning  when  ascertained  will  guide  us  in  our  interpre 
tation  of  other  passages,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  have  to 
examine  them. 

The  leading  question  on  which  the  sense  of  the  passage 
depends  is,  are  we  to  consider  the  birth  by  water  and  the 
birth  by  the  Spirit  as  two  distinct  operations,  or  as  two 
parts  of  the  same  operation  ?  Is  the  person  born  of 
water  necessarily  and  at  the  same  time  born  of  the 
Spirit,  or  may  he  be  only  born  of  water,  and  fail  of  being 
born  of  the  Spirit?  The  words  of  themselves  assuredly 
do  not  prove  the  inseparable  union  of  the  two  things. 
In  a  corresponding  passage,  where  no  figurative  terms  are 

*  John  iii.  5. 
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employed,  "  he  that  believeth,  and  is  baptized,  shall  be 
saved,"  no  one  supposes  that  faith  and  baptism  mean  the 
same  thing,  nor  would  any  one  think  of  proving  from  the 
words,  that  they  are  so  inseparably  united,  that  faith  cannot 
originate  before  baptism,  or  that  baptism  cannot  be  ad- 
^  ministered  without  instantaneously  producing  faith. 

Tractarians  say  that  the  words,  "  of  water,"  are  intended 
to  teach  us  that  our  Lord  is  not  to  be  understood  as  in 
sisting  only  upon  a  spiritual  and  internal  influence  ;  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  words,  "of  the  Spirit,"  that  he  is 
not  to  be  understood  as  restricting  the  new  birth  to  any 
outward  change  of  state  or  relation,  however  great  may 
be  its  privileges.*  We  fully  agree  with  them,  for  we  also 
maintain,  that  to  be  born  of  water  is  not  a  spiritual  change, 
and  that  to  be  born  of  the  Spirit  is  not  an  external  change. 
But  why  should  the  external  and  the  spiritual  be  united 
in  one  operation?  Why  may  not  the  birth  of  water  pre 
cede  or  follow  the  birth  of  the  Spirit?  Faith  and  baptism 
are,  as  we  have  seen,  placed  in  apposition  in  the  words 
of  our  Lord,  and  yet  are  they  distinct  in  their  nature,  as 
I  imagine  a  Tractarian,  or  even  a  Eomanist,  will  not  main 
tain,  that  an  infant,  when  baptized,  believes  on  Him  of 
whom  it  has  never  heard.  Should  it  be  said  the  infant 
believes  by  its  sponsors,  we  reply,  with  as  much  counten 
ance  from  Scripture  it  may  be  said,  it  is  regenerated  in 
its  sponsors.  And  even  then  the  argument  remains,  if 
faith  and  baptism  are  distinct  operations  though  classed 
together  by  our  Lord,  so  may  the  birth  of  water,  or  bap 
tism,  and  the  birth  of  the  Spirit,  or  regeneration,  be 
distinct  operations,  as  they  must  have  been,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  all  writers,  in  the  instance  of  Nico- 
demus,  if  he  had  been  at  that  time  baptized.  Or  even 
if  the  appeal  must  be  made  from  common  sense  to  eccles 
iastical  tradition,  the  Fathers  distinguished  faith  from 
baptism.  Thus  says  Justin  Martyr,  "  Those  who  are 

*  See  Tracts  for  the  Times,  No.  G7. 
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persuaded  and  believe  what  we  teach  to  be  true,  are  led 
by  us  to  a  place  where  there  is  water,  and  after  the  man 
ner  of  the  new  birth  by  which  we  also  were  new-born, 
are  they  new- born  ;  for  they  are  baptized  in  water."* 
And  again,  Tertullian  says,  "  Be  it  that  in  past  time  sal 
vation  was  through  faith  alone,  when  faith  was  enlarged 
by  the  belief  in  his  nativity,  passion,  and  resurrection, 
there  was  added  the  seal  of  baptism,  the  clothing  as  it 
were  of  faith. "f  By  the  same  rule  of  interpretation  why 
should  not  the  birth  of  water  and  the  birth  of  the  Spirit 
denote  two  distinct  operations,  and  not  one  indivisible 
birth  ? 

To  be  born  again,  in  Jewish  phraseology,  is  to  become 
a  son  of  Abraham,  and  so  to  have  a  new  father.  To  be 
born  again,  in  Christian  phraseology,  is  to  become  a  son 
of  God,  to  have  a  new  Father  in  heaven.  Of  this  new 
birth,  baptism  is  the  visible  sign,  regeneration  the  inter 
nal  reality.  But  if  it  can  be  clearly  and  incontrovertibly 
proved,  not  only  from  the  evangelical  history,  but  even 
from  the  concessions  of  our  opponents,  that  the  two 
phrases,  as  they  were  addressed  specifically  to  Nicodemus, 
and  as  they  must  have  been  understood  in  his  time,  could 
not  have  designated  one  simultaneous  operation,  but  must 
have  described  two  distinct  and  separate  things,  there  is 
an  end,  of  the  exposition,  which  binds  together  in  this 
verse  baptism  and  regeneration,  and  consequently  of  the 
pile  of  tottering  argument  erected  upon  this  sandy  foun 
dation.  Of  this  passage,  be  it  remembered,  Dr.  Pusey 
says,  "  I  would  gladly  rest  the  whole  question  of  baptis 
mal  regeneration  on  this  one  consideration.'^  I  rejoin, 
So  would  I.  Let  us  examine  it. 

Dr.  Pusey  says,  as  we  have  seen,  and  all  the  Tractariari's 
say  with  him,  as  the  Roman  Catholics  said  long  before 
them,  and  the  Fathers  still  earlier,  a  long  catena  of 

*  ApoL  prim.  t  De  Baptismo,  c.  13. 

J  Tracts  for  the  Times,  Xo.  07,  p.  41. 
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authorities  containing  every  important  name  which  can  be 
deciphered  in  the  fading  characters  of  tradition,  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  in  the  world  as  baptismal  regenera 
tion  until  the  Spirit,  the  chief  blessing  of  redemption, 
was  freely  given  by  the  ascended  Saviour.  There  was, 
therefore,  no  vsuch  thing  as  baptismal  regeneration  when 
our  Lord  conversed  with  Nicodemus — no  possibility  on 
that  night,  nor  for  some  time  afterwards,  of  any  man  in 
this  sense  being  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit.  While 
"  from  the  days  of  John  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was 
preached,  and  all  men  pressed  into  it,"  at  that  very  time, 
when  there  was  no  baptismal  regeneration,  Jesus  said, 
"  Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water 
and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God."  Nicodemus  might  surely  have  entered  into  the 
kingdom  of  God  ;  many  did  press  into  the  kingdom  of 
God,  but  even  according  to  our  opponents,  none  of  these 
acquired  baptismal  regeneration.  The  spring  of  living 
water  had  not  then  issued  from  the  foot  of  the  cross  to 
fill  the  regenerating  font;  the  angel  of  baptism  had  not 
then  descended  to  trouble  the  holy  waters,  and  impart  to 
them  their  sanative  virtue  ;  the  sacramental  gifts  were  not 
conferred  upon  men  ;  the  priesthood  was  not  consecrated  ; 
St.  Peter  had  not  been  invested  with  the  keys  ;  the  life- 
inspiring  baptistry  was  not  erected  in  the  porch  of  the 
church;  the  initiation  into  the 'greater  myteries  of  the 
faith  had  not  commenced.  Did  our  Lord  then  speak  to 
Nicodemus  of  what  it  was  impossible  for  him  or  any  one 
else  to  experience  or  understand  until  the  day  of  Pente 
cost,  the  date  of  the  great  gift  of  baptismal  regeneration  ? 
If  he  did,  how  could  he  say,  "  Art  thou  a  master  in  Israel, 
and  knowest  riot  these  things  ?  "  Can  any  one  seriously 
expound  the  passage,  as  though  it  were  to  Nicodemus, 
not  a  declaration  of  what  then  actually  was,  but  a  dark 
prophecy  of  what  was  afterwards  to  take  place  ?  If  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  baptismal  regeneration  at  that  time, 
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and  yet  if  this  verse  declares  that  without  it  no  man  can 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  how  is  this  conformable 
with  the  fact  that  many,  during  the  ministry  of  our  Lord, 
did  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?  Either  they  en 
tered  that  kingdom  without  baptismal  regeneration,  or 
else  they  had  baptismal  regeneration  before  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  conferred  upon  the  church.  But  if 
either  proposition  be  true,  as  one  must  be,  this  Catholic 
exposition  of  the  verse,  "  Unless  a  man  be  born  of  water 
and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,"  is  obviously  and  demonstrably  false. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  did  the  Fathers  resolve  the  diffi 
culty  respecting  those  who  were  baptized  before  the  Pente 
cost?  The  general  opinion  seems  to  have  been  that  of 
Chrysostom,*  sustained  by  Augustine,!  "  That  they  were 
afterwards  baptized  with  the  Spirit,  for  with  us  both  [bap 
tisms]  take  place  in  one  ;  but  there  they  took  place  sepa 
rately."  If  it  were  so,  (and  this  is  the  explanation  of  our 
opponents,)  Jesus  said  to  a  man  to  whom  baptism  by 
water,  and  baptism  by  the  Spirit,  must  have  been  ex 
concesso,  if  they  were  obtained  at  all,  two  distinct  opera 
tions  performed  at  two  different  times,  "  Except  a  man 
be  born  of  water,  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God."  In  respect  to  him,  on  their  own 
showing,  the  outward  sign  and  the  inward  grace  must 
have  been  distinct  and  separated,  as  they  were  to  all  who 
about  the  same  time  were  baptized.  But  are  we  not  bound 
to  interpret  the  words  of  our  Lord  as  they  were  applic 
able  to  the  person  to  whom  they  were  originally  addressed? 
To  Nicodemus  our  Lord  must  have  intended  to  convey 
the  idea  that  he  must  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit, 
not  simultaneously,  but  by  two  distinct  operations,  be 
cause  at  that  time  the  water  was  not  imbued  with  the 
Spirit;  and  if  this  were  the  original  meaning  of  the  pas 
sage,  with  what  kind  of  logic,  or  on  what  principle  of 

*  Horn.  i.  inActt.  §  5.  +  Ep.  200,  ad  Seleucian.  §  5. 
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hermeneutics,  can  it  now  be  adduced  in  proof  of  their 
inseparable  union?  To  Nicodemus,  not  to  us,  these 
words  were  spoken ;  and  we  have  certainly  a  right  to 
demand  an  exposition  of  them  applicable  to  the  person 
to  whom  they  were  originally  addressed.  Whatever  may 
be  the  consent  of  the  Fathers  adduced  in  defence  of  this 
Catholic  exposition,  it  is  in  plain  and  direct  contradiction 
to  the  facts  of  the  evangelical  narrative,  even  as  the 
Fathers  uniformly  understood  it,  and  as  Tractarians  now 
as  uniformly  explain  it.  If  it  be  said,  the  authority  of 
the  Fathers  is  incontrovertible,  I  reply  to  the  Anglo- 
Catholic  who  says  so,  Even  admitting  the  uniform  and 
concurrent  testimony  of  the  Fathers  to  be  as  complete  as 
you  affirm,  you  first  assert  that  baptism  at  that  time  was 
not  regeneration  ;  you  believe,  for  you  believe  Scripture, 
that  many  entered  into  the  kingdom  of  God;  these 
many,  therefore,  entered  into  the  kingdom  of  God  with 
out  baptismal  regeneration ;  and  if  you  venture  to  allege 
the  infallibility  of  the  Fathers,  I  ask,  by  what  argument, 
more  plain  and  obvious,  can  you  prove  their  infallibility? 
And  if  there  be  no  such  argument,  in  vain  you  adduce  a 
long  and  unbroken  catena  of  their  authorities  to  prove  a 
plain  and  palpable  contradiction. 

The  words  of  our  Lord,  "  Except  a  man  be  born  of 
water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God,"  in  the  sense  in  which  our  opponents  understand 
them,  were  not  true  at  the  time  they  were  spoken, — they 
were  not  true  as  addressed  to  Nicodemus.  As  they  must 
have  had  another  sense  when  spoken  by  our  Lord,  that 
sense  they  must  still  retain,  for  the  evangelist  merely 
records  the  words  as  part  of  a  conversation.  Time,  the 
great  innovator,  cannot  change  the  sense  of  a  record,  how 
ever  numerous  may  be  the  years  which  have  gathered 
around  it.  Its  language  may  become  obsolete,  but  its 
meaning  cannot  vary;  its  truth  may  grow  dim  and  obscure 
in  the  remote  haze  of  antiquity,  but  a  new  interpretation 
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— the  creature  of  more  recent  times,  cannot  belong  to  it. 
The  true  sense  of  words  when  spoken  is  the  sense,  whether 
perceived  or  not,  which  is  inherent  and  indestructible  in 
them  for  ever. 

The  conclusion  is  inevitable — if  when  the  baptism  with 
water  and  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  were  not  united,  but 
separate,  our  Lord  declared,  "  Except  a  man  be  born  of 
water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God,"  these  words  cannot  now  prove  that  bnptism  with 
water  and  baptism  with  the  Spirit  are  invariably  united  in 
one  operation.  Yet  this  is  the  passage  upon  which  Dr. 
Pusey  says,  and  we  join  issue  with  him,  he  would  gladly 
rest  the  whole  question.* 

But  if  this  verse,  on  which  Tractarians  place  their  chief 
reliance,  so  utterly  fails  them,  it  furnishes  an  admirable 
guide  to  the  exposition  of  other  passages  which  they 
;idduce.  If  to  be  born  of  water,  and  to  be  born  of  the 
Spirit,  are  distinct  operations,  then  the  washing  of  re 
generation,!  and  the  renewal  of  ihe  Holy  Ghost,  men 
tioned  together  by  St.  Paul,  must  be  acknowledged  to  be 
also  distinct  operations.  The  terms  of  the  two  texts  so 
resemble  each  other,  birth  by  water  and  regeneration  by 
washing,  birth  by  the  Spirit  and  renewal  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  that  however  various  may  be  the  expositions  of 
the  passages,  the  exposition  of  either  readily  furnishes 
the  key  to  the  exposition  of  the  other.  As  a  person  un 
derstands  the  birth  by  water,  so  will  he  understand  the 
washing  of  regeneration  ;  as  he  explains  the  birth  by  the 
Spirit,  so  will  he  explain  the  renewal  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  two  texts,  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistle,  Jesus  and  Paul, 
teach  the  same  doctrine  in  very  similar  language ;  and, 
therefore,  if  the  two  things  are  different  and  disunited 
m  the  words  of  our  Lord,  so  are  they  in  the  writings  of 
the  apostle.  If  to  be  born  of  water  be  an  external  sign 
of  the  new  birth,  so  is  to  be  regenerated  by  washing ;  and 

*  See  Appendix  A.  •!-  Titus  iii.  5. 
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if  the  external  sign  was  separate  from  the  internal  grace 
when  our  Lord  addressed  Nicodemus,  how  can  it  be  shown 
that  the  same  sign  and  the  same  reality  became  insepar 
able  when  St.  Paul  wrote  to  Titus?  His  language  is  no 
more  precise  nor  conclusive  than  that  of  our  Lord:  it 
admits  of  exactly  the  same  latitude,  and  the  same  limits 
of  interpretation;  the  true  exposition  of  the  Gospel  is 
evidently  the  true  exposition  of  the  corresponding  expres 
sions  in  the  epistle  ;  and  if  baptismal  regeneration,  as 
it  is  now  held,  cannot  be  proved  by  the  words  of  our 
Lord,  as  we  have  seen  it  cannot,  neither  can  it  he  proved 
from  the  words  of  the  apostle,  obviously  of  the  same  im 
port.  To  all  the  Fathers  we  prefer  our  blessed  Lord  him 
self,  as  the  expositor  of  his  own  apostle. 

I  am  aware  that  in  maintaining  this  interpretation  of 
the  passage  in  Titus,  I  am  exposing  myself  to  objections 
from  opposite  parties.  There  are  not  only  those  who 
contend  that  we  are  saved  by  baptism,  but  also  those  who, 
through  extreme  fear  of  the  Tractarian  doctrine,  will  not 
allow  that  St.  Paul  could  have  written,  According  to  his 
mercy  he  saved  us,  by  baptism  and  the  renewal  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  We  think  we  can  obviate  the  objection,  and 
reply  to  both  extremes,  by  reference  to  other  passages  of 
Scripture. 

Passing  without  further  reference  the  passage  which  I 
have  already  noticed,  "  He  that  belie veth,  and  is  baptized, 
shall  be  saved,"  I  would  entreat  attention  for  a  moment  to 
the  words  of  the  apostle  :  "  If  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy 
mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in  thy  heart  that 
God  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved."* 
Here  confession  with  the  mouth,  as  well  as  faith  in  the 
heart,  is  represented  as  a  condition  of  salvation.  Yet  is 
it  evident  that  confession  with  the  mouth  alone  will  not 
save,  will  do  nothing  towards  our  salvation  ;  being  false 
and  hypocritical  it  is  of  the  nature  of  sin,  and  will  rather 

*  Romans  x.  9. 
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augment  our  guilt.  Yet  the  apostle  speaks  of  public  con 
fession  exactly  as  he  speaks  of  baptism.  He  teaches  in 
the  Romans,  that  we  are  saved  by  confession  and  faith ; 
in  Titus,  that  we  are  saved  by  baptism  and  the  renewal 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  no  one  maintains  that  a  public 
confession  will  save  us,  so  on  the  same  principle  of  inter 
pretation,  no  one  ought  to  maintain  that  baptism  will  save 
us.  All  Christians  agree  that  the  confession  was  regarded 
only  as  the  appropriate  and  obligatory  expression  of  the 
faith  of  the  heart,  and  so  it  would  follow  that  baptism  was 
regarded  only  as  the  appropriate  and  obligatory  sign  of 
the  renewal  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  the  apostle  wrote  to 
professed  and  baptized  Christians,  his  meaning,  allowing 
him  to  be  his  own  expositor,  must  have  been,  in  one  in 
stance,  if  the  confession  of  the  mouth  corresponded  as  a 
true  sign  with  the  faith  of  the  heart,  the  person  would  be 
saved ;  so  in  the  other,  if  the  washing  of  regeneration 
corresponded  as  a  true  sign  with  the  renewal  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  person  would  be  saved.  Professed  and  bap 
tized  men  were  taught  that  their  profession  and  their  bap 
tism  were  or  were  not  of  avail,  as  they  were  true  signs  of 
the  great  and  momentous  realities, — faith  and  the  renew 
ing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.* 

This  exposition  of  St.  Paul  is  illustrated  and  confirmed 
by  the  words  of  St.  Peter,  which,  although  they  are  often 
cited  by  Catholics  in  proof  of  their  doctrine,  most  plainly 
and  obviously  contradict  it.  "  The  like  figure  whereunto 
even  baptism  doth  now  save  us,  not  the  putting  away  the 
filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience 
toward  God,  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  "f  The 
slightest  attention  to  this  verse  would  correct  the  errone 
ous  and  untenable  opinion  in  defence  of  which  it  is  often 
cited.  Let  us  glance  at  the  connexion. 

The  apostle  had  observed,   that  at  the  general  deluge, 
"few,  that  is,  eight  souls,  were  saved  by  water."     He  adds, 
*  See  Appendix  B.  f  1  Peter  iii.  21. 
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"  Whereunto,"  that  is,  unto  which  water,  the  antitype 
"baptism,  doth  also  now  save  us."*  The  water  of  the 
deluge  is  represented  as  the  type,  the  water  of  baptism  as 
the  antitype.  As  through  the  type  eight  souls  were  saved, 
so  through  the  antitype  are  we  saved.  Wherein  consists 
the  resemblance?  Our  opponents  affirm,  and  appeal  to 
this  passage  in  proof  of  their  affirmation,  that  the  water 
of  baptism  actually  saves  us,  or  is  the  instrument  which 
God  employs  for  our  salvation  ;  but  if  their  appeal  be 
sustained,  it  is  obvious  from  the  whole  structure  of  the 
passage  that  the  water  of  the  deluge  actually  saved  or  was 
the  instrument  of  saving  the  family  of  Noah.  The  men 
tion  of  the  type  exposes  the  absurdity  of  the  interpreta 
tion  which  is  given  to  the  antitype.  We  are  saved  by 
baptism,  it  is  said,  and  the  authority  of  Peter  is  adduced 
in.  confirmation :  precisely,  we  reply,  appealing  to  the 
same  authority,  as  the  family  of  Noah  was  saved  through 
the  deluge.  Bat  the  deluge  actually  saved  no  man ;  al 
though  eight  souls  believing  in  God  were  saved  amidst  its 
waters  ;  so  baptism,  on  the  authority  of  the  parallelism, 
actually  saves  no  man,  although  believers  in  Jesus  being 
baptized,  as  in  that  age  they  invariably  were,  are  saved 
through  its  waters. 

The  apostle,  however,  as  if  on  purpose  to  guard  against 
the  error  which  ascribes  salvation  to  the  sacrament  of 
baptism,  adds,  "  Not  the  putting  away  the  filth  of  the 
flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards  God.'' 
"  The  putting  away  the  filth  of  the  flesh  "  must  denote 
the  ablution  of  the  body  with  water.  That  external  bap 
tism  cannot  save  us  ;  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience 
does.  Is  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  inseparably 

*  ' O\ijai   (TOUT'   ea-rtv   OKTW)  \l/vx.ai  5ieata6t]ffav  3<'  v&arot'   o  KO.I   )';jua?  avrirvtror 
vvv  ff(a£et  /3d  ir  Tier  a  a  (oy  ffapnoi   aTro^ecrt?  pvTrov,  aXXct  ovveibi]atuv  u.lyaQr\$  e7reptt>T»])uci 

els  eeoi/)  6<'  avao-Tttrtew?  'In<rou  Xpto-rou.  The  words  type  and  antitype  often  ex 
press  only  a  resemblance,  and  not  a  prefiguration ;  as  an  oracle  in  the  first 
book  of  Herodotus  calls  the  blow  of  the  hammer  and  rebound  of  the  anvil  of 
a  smith's  shed  type  and  antitype. 
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connected  with  the  ablution  of  water  ?  If  it  be,  what 
practical  object  could  the  apostle  have  in  saying,  "  Not 
the  patting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  answer 
of  a  good  conscience,"  seeing  the  answer  was  inseparable 
from  the  ablution  ?  But  if,  as  the  text  intimates,  the 
ablution  of  the  flesh  and  the  answer  of  the  conscience 
were  distinct  operations,  the  cleansing  not  of  the  flesh, 
but  of  the  conscience,  doth  now  save  us,  that  is,  not  the 
baptism  by  water,  but  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit.  This 
conclusion  stands  firm  and  unaffected,  whatever  may  be 
the  interpretation  of  "the  answer  of  a  good  conscience," 
whether  it  be  the  internal  feeling  corresponding  with  the 
external  sign,  or  the  honest  reply  of  the  heart  to  the  pro 
fession  of  the  lips,  or  the  stipulation  publicly  made  by 
the  baptized,  honourably  observed,  if  indeed  the  stipula 
tion  to  renounce  the  devil  and  his  works,  made  in  reply 
ing  to  the  legitimate  interrogatory,  was  as  ancient  as  the 
apostolic  age.* 

Appeal  is  also  made  to  the  great  commission,  "  Go  ye 
therefore  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
These  words  are  said  to  contain  an  awful  mystery.  The 
being  baptized  into  the  sacred  names  of  the  undivided 
Trinity  is  represented  as  "a  real  appropriation  of  the  per 
son  baptized  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  a  transfer  of  him  from 
the  dominion  of  Satan  to  them — an  insertion  of  him 
within  their  blessed  name,  and  through  their  name  into 
the  Godhead. "f  The  reverence  of  the  Jews  when  they 
fear  to  utter  the  incommunicable  Name,  is  spoken  of  as 

*  Even  at  the  time  in  which  sacramental  efficacy  was  the  general  doctrine 
of  ecclesiastics,  we  find  the  words  of  Peter  appealed  to  in  proof  that  by  the 
true  baptism  we  are  to  understand,  not  the  washing  with  water,  but  the 
cleansing  of  the  conscience.  Thus,  says  St.  Basil,  "  Ei  -m  eo-rii/  ?•/  ru>  J/da™ 
X«ptr,  OUK  €K.  i-flf  (pva-emtt  vcni  TOV  i/Saror,  u\\'  CK  Trjr  rov  wi/ei'juaro?  irapovaias,  ?u  -yap 
ecrri  TO  /3u7TTi<T/j.u  pvirov  crapKoi-  arrodecris,  a\Aa  avveidrjattat  u-ya^s  e7reptt>T>)/ia  cis 
Oeov." — Bos.  <Le.  Spi.  Sancto,  c.  xv. 

+  Tracts  for  the  Times,  No.  67. 
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riot  unsuitable  for  us,  as  we  meditate  upon  the  mystery 
contained  under  the  sacred  names  with  which  we  are  bap 
tized.  The  citations  from  the  Fathers,  serviceable  as  they 
usually  are  in  sustaining  the  advocates  of  sacramental 
efficacy,  afford  them  very  little  aid  in  their  appropriation 
of  this  text.  As  soon  as  we  turn  over  the  Bible  in  search 
of  a  similar  phrase  to  illustrate  the  words,  the  whole  pile 
of  awful  mystery  begins  to  tremble.  The  Jews  were  bap 
tized  into  Moses,  yet  they  were  not  regenerated  by  him  ; 
the  disciples,  before  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  baptized  mul 
titudes  into  the  name  of  Jesus,  yet  to  them  the  gift  of 
regeneration  was  not  imparted.  How  then,  without  the 
authority  of  other  passages,  ought  we  to  conclude  that 
Christians  baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Trinity  tare 
thereby  regenerated  ? 

Having  noticed  the  passages  of  theNew Testament  which 
are  usually  adduced  in  support  of  baptismal  regeneration,- 
we  leave  the  candid  reader  to  determine  whether  they 
afford  any  countenance  whatever  to  that  doctrine  in  any  of 
the  forms  in  which  it  is  held.  The  allusions  to  baptism, 
which  are  not  so  distinctly  expressed,  must  be  interpreted 
in  accordance  with  those  whose  meaning  can  be  clearly 
ascertained:  and,  therefore,  we  think  we  are  fully  war 
ranted  in  saying  that  the  extraordinary  doctrine  of  bap 
tismal  regeneration,  the  power  of  effecting  a  moral  and 
spiritual  change  in  the  soul  by  washing  the  body  with 
water  and  repeating  a  prescribed  formula,  is  sustained  by 
no  sure  warrant  of  Holy  Scripture.  As  to  the  passages  of 
the  Old  Testament  which  are  sometimes  adduced  in  proof 
of  the  doctrine,  such  as,  "  I  will  sprinkle  clean  water  upon 
them  and  they  shall  be  clean,"  or,  "  Purge  me  with  hyssop 
and  I  shall  be  clean,  wash  me  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than 
snow,"  we  can  only  say,  no  one  would  think  of  applying 
them  to  Christian  baptism,  had  they  not  been  so  applied 
by  some  of  the  early  ecclesiastical  writers.  The  value  of 
these  citations  must,  therefore,  depend  entirely  upon  the 
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authority  which  we  assign  to  the  Fathers,  as  expositors  of 
Holy  Scripture ;  for  certainly,  without  their  aid,  we  should 
never  have  discovered  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  David, 
"  Wash  me  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow,"  to  be,  Bap 
tize  me  and  I  shall  be  sanctified  and  forgiven.-  Dr. 
Pusey  and  his  coadjutors  tell  us  we  are  bound  to  take  this 
exposition  on  the  authority  of  the  ancient  church.  Grave 
and  venerable  as  may  be  that  authority,  it  is  scarcely  suffi 
cient  to  induce  us  to  believe  that  king  David  prayed  for 
baptism  more  than  a  thousand  years  before  it  was  insti 
tuted.  But  be  it  that  before  the  weeping  eyes  of  the  peni 
tential  king  the  evangelical  vision  of  the  Christian  church 
rose  in  all  its  grandeur  and  glory,  and  the  sacred  font, 
adorned  with  festoons  of  flowers,  at  the  great  festival,  and 
glittering  with  the  pellucid  waters  of  regeneration,  inspired 
his  soul  with  fervent  desires,  so  that,  as  he  sawT  the  par 
doned  and  sanctified  emerge  from  the  purifying  element 
whiter  than  snow,  he  longed  and  prayed  with  intense  and 
irrepressible  eagerness  to  bathe  in  the  holy  life-giving 
laver ;  be  all  this  true,  are  we  also  to  believe  all  the  won 
derful  things  that  the  same  venerable  Fathers  say  in  their 
expositions  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  the  marvellous 
powers  of  the  watery  element;  as  for  instance,  when  they 
interpret  the  words,  "What  aileth  thee,  0  thou  sea,  that 
thou  fleddest?  thou  Jordan,  that  thou  wast  driven  back?" 
us  "  the  amazement  of  the  waters,  that  our  Lord  would 
condescend  to  be  baptized  therein  ;"  or  the  words,  "  Thou 
brakest  the  heads  of  the  dragons  upon  the  waters,"  as 
denoting  the  destruction  in  holy  baptism  of  the  heinous 
sins  of  the  baptised  ?f  Yet  Dr.  Pusey  sees  great  beauty 
in  these  and  many  similar  expositions  which,  unfortu 
nately  for  them,  a  meagre  and  degenerate  race  of  rational 
ists  cannot  discern. 

*  Theod.  in  Ps.  li.    Ambrose  De  Sac.  iv.  1,  §  6.     Cyril.  Hier.  Lect.  iii.  I. 
•*•  Aug.  ad  Loc.  §  18.     Theod.  ad  Loc.     See  also  citations  from  Hesychius, 
Apollinarius,  and  the  ancient  liturgies,  in  Pusey  on  Baptism,  p.  387. 

X.  O 
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Let  us  now  hastily  glance  at  the  ecclesiastical  authority 
in  favour  of  baptismal  regeneration,  which  in  the  compass 
of  a  lecture  it  is  very  difficult  to  exhibit,  and  for  the  pur 
pose  of  controversy  not  very  easy  to  manage.  That  bap 
tismal  regeneration  in  some  form  was  the  general  doctrine 
of  the  ancient  church,  that  is  to  say,  from  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  years  before  the  council  of  Nice,  every 
person  moderately  acquainted  with  ecclesiastical  writers 
ought  candidly  and  honestly  to  acknowledge  ;  yet  although 
we  find  the  doctrine  in  a  milder  form  as  early  as  Clement 
of  Alexandria,*  and  Tertullian,f  we  are  not  prepared  to 
ascribe  it  to  those  who  are  called  the  apostolical  Fathers. 
Of  course,  all  who  believe  that  they  distinctly  see  bap 
tismal  regeneration  in  the  New  Testament,  and  find  it 
again  prominent  on  the  surface  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  will  conclude  that 
it  floated  without  interruption  down  the  stream  from  the 
apostles,  through  their  immediate  successors,  to  the  bishops 
and  presbyters  of  a  subsequent  age.  But  if  in  the  relics 
of  Clement  of  Rome,  of  Ignatius,  and  of  Polycarp,  there 
cannot  be  found  sufficient  materials  to  enable  us  to  ascer 
tain  their  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  sacramental  efficacy, 
we  cannot  allow  subsequent  writers  to  speak  for  them, 
especially  as  these  writers  do  not  profess  to  expound  the 
opinions  of  their  predecessors.  Believing  that  the  doctrine 
in  question  has  no  apostolical  authority,  we  are  under  no 
obligation  to  admit  for  it  an  antiquity  higher  than  that 
which  can  be  clearly  proved  from  existing  records.  The 
precise  date  at  which  the  doctrine  in  question  arose  in  the 
church  is  not  to  be  assumed  without  evidence,  and  no 
evidence  can  be  adduced  which  will  connect  it  with  the 
apostolic  age,  through  the  immediate  successors  of  the 
apostles.  If  Justin  Martyr  and  Irenseus  should  be  cited 
us  proving  the  doctrine  to  be  earlier  than  Clement  of 

*  Pad.  1.  6,  26 ;  1.  6,  28.     Strom.  1.  3 ;  1.  ±. 
+  De  Bap.  passim. 
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Alexandria  and  Tertullian,  we  reply  that,  if  their  phraseo 
logy  he  interpreted  in  favour  of  baptismal  regeneration, 
good  use  may  be  made  of  them  to  exhibit  the  doctrine  in 
its  transition  state  from  the  simplicity  of  Christ  to  the  cor 
ruptions  of  the  third  century.  The  true  state  of  the  ques 
tion  respecting  ecclesiastical  authority  on  the  subject  of 
baptismal  regeneration  may,  I  think,  be  thus  fairly  ex 
pressed.  Of  the  doctrine  previous  to  Justin  Martyr's  first 
Apology,  written  about  A.D.  140,  or  150,  we  know  nothing. 
From  that  date  to  the  time  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  and 
Tertullian,  at  the  close  of  the  second,  and  beginning  of 
the  third  century,  it  appears,  as  we  think,  rising  in  the 
church,  an  ill- denned  and  portentous  shade.  It  afterwards 
comes  forth  to  public  view  in  its  appropriate  character, 
including  a  change  both  of  disposition  and  of  state,  the 
accredited  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  church,  although  some 
writers  of  a  later  period,  and  even  as  late  as  Augustine, 
and  none  more  decidedly  than  that  illustrious  Father, 
employ  at  times  language  apparently  irreconcilable  with 
the  doctrine,  as  it  is  maintained  by  Komanists  and  Tracta- 
rians;  language  which  certainly  no  writer  of  either  of 
those  classes  would  now  select  to  express  his  own  opinions. 
The  inquiry  is,  how  far  in  forming  our  opinions  ought  we 
to  be  influenced  by  this  consideration,  supposing  I  have 
fairly  stated  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  church  ?  * 

But  have  I  fairly  stated  it?     In   the    scanty  relics   of 
Clement  of  Home,  of  Ignatius,  and  of  Polycarp,  or  in  the 

*  Scaliger,  Dodwell,  Le  Clerc,  Neander,  Semiscli,  and  many  other  learned 
men,  assign  to  the  first  Apology  of  Justin  the  date  A.D.  138,  or  139,  chiefly 
influenced  by  the  consideration  that  Justin  does  not  give  to  Marcus  Aure- 
lius  the  title  of  Csesar,  which  he  received  soon  after  the  accession  of  Anton 
inus  Pius  in  the  course  of  the  year  139.  Cave,  Lardner,  August!,  and 
others,  prefer  A.D.  140.  Tillemont,  Grabe,  the  Benedictine  editors,  and 
others,  ascribe  it  to  A.D.  150.  And  as  Justin  himself  speaks  of  Christ 
having  been  born  150  years  before,  his  own  computation  seems  to  supply  a 
better  criterion  than  the  absence  of  a  title,  which  might  have  been  neglected 
by  the  Christian  apologist,  or  if  adopted  by  him,  been  since  obliterated  by 
the  accidents  of  time. 
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relations  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  last  two  venerable  men, 
we  have  scarcely  a  particle  of  information  respecting  their 
opinion,  or  the  opinion  of  their  age,  on  the  subject  of  bap 
tism.  In  the  paucity  of  the  materials  very  little  could  have 
been  expected.  There  is,  however,  a  passage  in  the  second 
epistle  of  Clement,  (supposing  the  fragment  to  be  genuine, 
and  if  it  be  not,  it  is  undoubtedly  of  great  antiquity,  as  it 
was  publicly  read  in  the  church  in  the  time  of  Epiphanius,) 
which  speaks  of  repentance  in  connexion  with  baptism,  in 
terms  very  unlike  the  language  of  succeeding  ages,  when 
baptism  being  regarded  as  the  means  of  obtaining  the  par 
don  of  sin,  scarcely  a  ray  of  hope  was  afforded  to  those  who 
had  broken  their  baptismal  seal,  and  violated  their  bap 
tismal  vow.  Clement,  or  whoever  was  the  author,  knew 
nothing  of  this  severe  and  gloomy  theology.  He  says, 
Unless  we  keep  our  baptism  chaste  and  unpolluted,  with 
what  confidence  shall  we  enter  the  kingdom  of  God?  And 
after  a  few  sentences  concerning  those  who  keep  not  their 
seal,  (by  their  seal  undoubtedly  he  means  their  baptism,-) 
it  is  said,  "  their  worm  shall  not  die,  and  their  fire  shall 
not  be  quenched,  and  they  shall  be  for  a  spectacle  to  all 
flesh  ;  "f  he  adds,  "  While,  therefore,  we  are  upon  earth, 
let  us  repent,  for,  we  are  as  clay  for  the  hand  of  the  potter  ; 
for  as  the  potter,  if  he  make  a  vessel,  and  it  be  turned 
amiss  in  his  hands,  or  broken  again,  forms  it  anew  ;  but 
if  he  have  gone  so  far  as  to  throw  it  into  the  furnace  of 

*  See  Hermas  Pastor  iii.  is.  16.  Iliad  autein  sigillum  aqua  est  in  quam 
descendant  homines  morti  obligati,  ascendunt  vero  vitoe  assignati.  Tert. 
adv.  Marc,  1.  4.  Barn.  Ep.  9,  and  other  passages  noticed  by  Suicer,  in  verb. 


t  TGi/  7«p  juJ;  Tnpno-rtvTtov,  <£n<riv,  TJ/V  a-Qpay'ida,  "  6  o-KwXn?  CIUTUJV  ou  -reXevrt'jarei, 
Kai  TO  nvp  ai/Twv  ou  a-/3ecrO>]ffe-ai,  Kai  t;<rovTcu  el?  opaaiv  Trday  capni."  'fir  ovv  ea-pi-v 
^Trt  •y'!?,  V.fra.voi]ffu>iJiev.  IlrjXoy  -yap  ecfj.ev  els  Tt]v  xe'ipa  TOV  re\virov'  ov  rpoirov  -yap  6 
/cepajuev?,  euv  Troirj  trKevos,  Kai  ev  ralr  -^epalv  ainov  &iaffTpa<f>f!,  »)  <ruvTp//3j/,  TTU\LV 
aiiTO  uvaTrXacrcret'  euv  3e  irpn^iOda'tj  eir  T>/V  KCI/JLIVOV  TOV  nvpos  avro  /BaXeiv,  OVKSTI 
f3or\()i]aei  avry'  O'VTWS  Kai  Tjjucir,  ecor  eo-/itv  ev  Toiiry  rip  Kocfjua,  ev  TIJ  aapul  a.  tTrpafa/xev 
srowrip«>  neTavor]cr(i)/j.ev  t?  o\^v  rrj?  Kap3/ar,  tVa  ffu>6u>/j.ev  into  TO\I  Kvpiov,  fc'w?  e'xo/itv 
naipov  /xeravoia?  Mera  fap  TO  efeXfletV  ri/zar  SK  TOV  KOO-JHOU,  ov/ctTt  bvva^Ba 
eKet  ef  onu\o^t]ffa<r6ai  t)  fJHTavotetv  ?rt.  —  Epist.  ii.  C.  7,  8. 
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fire,  he  can  no  more  restore  it ;  so  we,  while  we  are  in  this 
world,  should  repent  with  our  whole  heart,  for  all  the  evil 
we  have  done  in  the  flesh,  while  we  have  yet  the  time  of 
repentance,  that  we  may  be  saved  by  the  Lord.  For  after 
we  shall  have  departed  out  of  this  world,  we  shall  be  no 
longer  able  either  to  confess  our  sins,  or  to  repent  of  them." 
This  is  surely  not  the  language  of  one  who  ascribed  the 
pardon  of  sin  to  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrament.  The  punish 
ment  of  the  undying  worm  and  unquenchable  fire,  he  de 
termined  to  be  the  consequence  of  breaking  the  baptismal 
seal ;  but  he  evidently  believed  that,  during  the  whole  of 
life,  repentance  was  to  be  obtained,  by  which  the  pledge- 
breaker  might  be  saved,  although  he  had  forfeited  the  ad 
vantage  of  his  baptism.  The  extract  may  be  thought  not. 
very  important,  but  it  contains  language  which  the  be 
lievers  in  baptismal  regeneration  would  not  employ  in 
speaking  of  the  violation  of  the  sacramental  vow.  Al 
though,  as  we  have  noticed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  first 
lecture,  much  that  is  said  of  sin  being  only  once  forgiven 
after  baptism  refers  to  the  restoration  of  the  excommu 
nicated,  yet  the  spirit  of  subsequent  writings  is  not  recon 
cilable  with  this  extract. 

Although,  in  the  epistles  of  Ignatius,  we  find  it  said  that 
none  may  baptize  without  the  bishop,*  a  statement  which 
is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  diocesan  episcopacy  of 
modern  times,  yet  we  find  no  distinct  reference  to  the 
doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration,  unless  indeed  a  passage 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesiansf  should  be  so  interpreted, 
where  Jesus  is  said  "  to  have  been  born  and  baptized,  that 
by  his  passion  he  might  sanctify  water."  If  this  be  the 
correct  reading,  of  which  there  is  some  doubt,  independ 
ently  of  the  general  uncertainty  and  corruption  of  the  text 
of  Ignatius,  as  of  it  the  interpolator  was  certainly  ignorant, 
it  must  in  candour  be  admitted  that  the  opinion,  inexpli 
cable  as  it  seems  to  us,  that  Christ  by  his  baptism  ;  anc- 

*  Ad  Smyrnseos,  c.  viii.  t  c.  xviii. 
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tified  water,  is  the  most  ancient  form,  as  it  was  the  most 
general,  in  which  we  find  sacramental  efficacy  ascribed  to 
baptism.  In  the  translation  of  Archbishop  Wake  it  is 
added,  "for  the  washing  away  of  sin  ;"  but  this  addition 
is  without  any  sufficient  authority  :  indeed,  the  true  read 
ing  of  the  whole  sentence  is  too  doubtful  to  sustain  the 
conclusion  for  which  it  has  been  adduced.*  It  is  also 
true  that  Hernias,  in  his  marvellous  Visions  and  Simili 
tudes,  speaks  of  sins  being  forgiven  in  the  waters  of  bap 
tism,  but  we  cannot  receive  the  writings  which  pass  under 
his  name  as  the  genuine  productions  of  the  first  century. 
The  discrepancy  upon  the  subject  of  repentancef  would 
satisfy  us,  the  Pastor  of  Hernias  does  not  belong  to  the 
same  age  as  even  the  second  and  doubtful  epistle  of  Cle 
ment.  Surely  I  need  say  nothing  further  respecting  this 
most  impudent  forgery,  as  all  must  acknowledge  it  to  be, 
unless  they  admit  its  claims  to  inspiration.  Professing  to 
be  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  writer  is  to  be  either 
revered  as  of  canonical  authority,  or  rejected  as  a  profane 
and  wilful  impostor.  Let  those  who  ascribe  to  it  any  au 
thority  on  the  subject  of  baptism,  tell  us  what  we  are  to 
say  to  the  strange  similitude  of  the  Shepherd,  in  which  he 
represents  the  apostles  and  first  teachers  of  the  Gospel 
baptizing  after  death  seventy  spirits  of  the  ancient  patri 
archs  and  prophets,  in  order  that  having  the  seal  of  water 
they  might  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  from  which,  being 
unbaptized  at  death,  they  had  been  excluded. j  But  we 
may  well  leave  the  dreams  of  the  Shepherd,  and  with  them 
the  epistle  of  Barnabas,  and  proceed  to  Justin  Martyr. 

The  celebrated  passage  in  his  first  Apology,  as  it  is  the 
most  ancient  account  we  have  of  the  mode  of  celebrating 
baptism  after  the  apostolic  age,  deserves  our  careful  atten 
tion.  "  In  what  manner  we  having  been  renewed  have 

*  Compare  the  interpolated  epistle,  which  assigns  no  such  reason  for  the 
baptism  of  Jesus. 

t  Com.  iv.  3.  J  Sim.  ix.  16. 
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dedicated  ourselves  to  God,  we  will  now  explain.  As  many 
as  may  be  persuaded,  and  may  believe  the  things  which 
we  teach  to  be  true,  and  engage  to  live  in  accordance  with 
them,  are  instructed  to  pray  with  fasting  for  the  forgive 
ness  of  their  sins,  we  also  fasting  and  praying  with  them. 
They  are  then  taken  to  a  place  where  there  is  water,  and 
are  regenerated  in  the  same  manner  as  we  were  regene 
rated  ;  for  they  are  washed  with  water  in  the  name  of  the 
Father  and  Lord  of  all  things,  and  of  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  For  Christ  says,  Unless 
ye  be  born  again,  ye  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven ;  and  every  one  knows  it  is  impossible  for  those 
being  once  born  to  enter  again  into  their  mother's  womb." 
And  after  a  few  sentences,  he  adds,  "  that  we  should  not 
continue  children  of  necessity  and  ignorance,  but  of  choice 
and  of  knowledge,  and  should  obtain  the  remission  of  the 
sins  which  we  have  before  committed,  there  is  invoked  over 
him  who  has  chosen  to  be  regenerated,  and  has  repented 
of  his  sins,  the  name  of  God  the  Father  and  Lord  of  all 
things."  He  adds,  "  this  washing  is  called  illumination, 
because  those  who  learn  these  things  are  illuminated  in 
their  understanding,  and  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  who 
was  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate,  and  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  who  by  the  prophets  foretold  all  things  con 
cerning  Jesus ;  he  being  illuminated  is  washed." 

After  the  baptism,  the  person  was  admitted  to  the  bro 
therhood  of  Christians,  to  the  fellowship  of  their  prayers, 
and  to  the  communion  of  the  Lord's  supper,  with  the  apos 
tolic  token  of  recognition,  the  kiss  of  charity.  In  the  time 
of  Justin,  as  indeed,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  from  the 
apostolic  age,  no  unbaptized  person  was  admitted  to  the 
fellowship  of  the  church,  or  to  the  participation  of  the  sup 
per.  Having  mentioned  the  introduction  of  the  baptized 
to  the  Lord's  supper,  he  says,  "  And  this  food  we  call 
evxapurria,  of  which  no  one  is  permitted  to  partake  who 
has  not  been  washed  with  the  laver  for  the  remission  of 
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sins,  and  unto  regeneration,  and  does  not  live  according 
to  the  commands  of  Christ."  With  this  passage  we  may 
compare  another  in  the  dialogue  with  Trypho,  in  which 
Justin  contrasts  spiritual  baptism  with  the  water  baptism 
of  the  Jews.  "  Through  the  washing  of  repentance  and 
the  knowledge  of  God,  which  is  appointed  for  the  iniqui 
ties  of  God's  people,  as  Esaias  says,  we  believe  and  know 
that  the  baptism  which  he  pre-annotmced  is  alone  able  to 
purify  the  penitent ;  this  is  the  water  of  life.  But  the  cis 
terns  which  ye"  (the  Jews)  "  have  dug  out,  are  broken  and 
of  no  use  to  you.  For  what  advantage  is  there  in  that  bap 
tism  which  cleanses  only  the  flesh  and  the  body  ?  Be  bap 
tized  as  to  your  soul,  from  anger  and  avarice,  from  envy 
and  hatred,  and  then  behold,  the  body  also  is  clean."* 

On  all  this  we  remark  that  Justin,  in  common  with  all 
ecclesiastical  antiquity,  refers  the  words  of  our  Lord, 
"  Unless  a  man  be  born  of  water,"  to  baptism,  and  that  he 
himself  therefore  calls  baptism  regeneration.  We  cannot, 
however,  with  anything  like  certainty,  infer  that  he  believed 
baptism  to  produce  a  moral  and  spiritual  change  upon  the 
subject.  He  considers  the  person  as  introduced  by  bap 
tism  into  the  fellowship  of  Christians,  and  initiated  into 
the  privileges  of  the  church.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
Justin,  a  Samaritan  by  birth,  considered  baptism,  as  we 
have  seen  the  Jews  considered  it,  to  be  a  rite  of  proselytism, 
and  denominated  the  proselyte  thus  recognized  by  baptism, 
as  the  Jews  would  have  denominated  him,  a  new-born  child, 
without  reference  to  any  other  spiritual  change. 

Although  he  speaks  of  obtaining  remission  of  sin  by 
water,  he  represents  the  person  as  having  previously 
repented,  making  his  remission  consequent  upon  his  re 
pentance.  Although  he  calls  baptism  regeneration,  yet 
elsewhere  he  distinguishes  them,  for  he  speaks  of  the 
washing  ds  avayewrjaiv,  for  regeneration,  and  therefore 
distinct  from  it.  Would  it  not  appear  that  he  calls  baptism, 
*  See  Appendix  C.  for  these  passages  and  for  some  other  allusions. 
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regeneration,  merely  as  a  symbol  of  regeneration,  the  true 
and  inward  baptism  ? 

He  says,  "baptism  is  called  illumination:"  a  term  very 
frequently  employed  by  the  Fathers,  and  yet  he  plainly 
distinguishes  illumination  from  the  act  of  baptism,  for  he 
says,  "he  who  is  illuminated," — illumination  preceding 
baptism — "  is  washed  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost."  From  the  analogy  of  the  language,  \ve 
might  therefore  infer  that  the  meaning  of  Justin  is  to  be 
explained;  he  who  makes  his  choice  to  be  regenerated,  is 
baptized,  and  therefore  baptism  is  called  regeneration  ;  as 
he  who  is  illuminated  is  baptized,  and  therefore  baptism  is 
called  illumination.  This  will  appear  from  a  passage  in 
the  dialogue  with  Trypho,  in  which  he  opposes  spiritual 
circumcision  to  the  carnal  circumcision  of  the  Jews  :  but  by 
spiritual  circumcision  he  does  not  mean  baptism,  as  some 
assert ;  for  Justin  says,  "  Enoch,  and  those  like  him,  ob 
served  it;"  and  further,  he  says,  "we  have  received  it 
through  baptism,  on  account  of  the  mercy  of  God;  " — thus 
distinguishing  it  from  baptism.  In  the  passage  where 
Justin  says,  "  The  commandment  of  circumcision  which 
enjoins  that  infants  should  be  circumcised  on  the  eighth 
day,  was  a  type  of  the  true  circumcision  witli  which  we 
were  circumcised  from  error  and  wickedness,"  he  is  fre 
quently  interpreted  as  saying,  the  true  circumcision  denotes 
baptism  ;  but  ought  not  Justin  to  expound  his  own  mean 
ing?  and  if  he  do  so,  the  true  circumcision  is  that  of  the 
heart.* 

Lastly,  in  contrast  with  the  Jewish  baptism,  which  being 
only  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  body,  is  of  no  advantage,  he 
proposes  a  baptism  without  water  of  the  soul  from  vice,  as 
a  sufficient  purification,  which  he  would  scarcely  have  done 
if  he  believed  in  a  mechanical  or  magical  sanctification  by 
the  water  of  Christian  baptism. 

There  are,  however,  some  remarks  of  Augustine,  which 

*  See  Appendix  C. 
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may  aid  the  exposition  of  the  language  of  Justin,  and 
favourably  explain  the  use  of  the  term  regeneration  as 
applied  to  baptism.  That  great  luminary  of  the  African 
church  says,  "  If  the  sacraments  had  not  some  resemblance 
of  those  things  of  which  they  are  the  sacraments,"  (or 
signs,)  "  they  would  not  be  sacraments  at  all.  From  this 
resemblance  they  very  often  receive  the  names  of  the 
things  themselves.  As,  therefore,  after  a  certain  manner, 
the  sacrament  of  the  body  of  Christ  is  the  body  of  Christ, 
the  sacrament  of  the  blood  of  Christ  is  the  blood  of  Christ, 
so  the  sacrament  of  the  faith  is  the  faith."*  And  in  an 
other  place  he  says,  "  For  the  Lord  did  not  hesitate  to  say, 
This  is  my  body,  when  he  gave  the  sign  of  his  body."f 
The  same  opinion  is  variously  expressed  in  other  passages. 
Taking  Augustine  as  our  expositor  of  Justin  Martyr,  we 
have  less  difficulty  with  his  terms.  He  calls,  as  we  have 
seen  reason  to  infer  from  his  own  writings,  baptism  the 
sign,  by  the  name  of  the  thing  signified,  regeneration.  The 
remarks  of  Augustine,  as  they  are  of  great  importance  in 
ascertaining  the  opinions  of  the  early  Fathers  on  transub- 
stantiation,  so  they  materially  assist  us  in  expounding  the 
terms  in  which  they  speak  of  baptism.  The  vindication 
of  the  later  writers  is  hopeless,  even  with  the  aid  of  Augus 
tine,  who  was  struggling  against  the  full  tide  of  corruption, 
on  behalf  of  a  simpler  and  purer  theology. 

We,  however,  are  not  prepared  to  deny  that  Justin  Mar 
tyr  held  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration,  in  a  miti 
gated  sense,  different  from  that  of  his  successors,  or  that  in 
his  age  there  was  beginning  to  appear  the  tendency  to  cor- 

*  Si  eniin  sacramenta  quandam  siniilitudinem  earuin  rerum,  quorum 
saerarnenta  sunt,  non  liaberent,  omnino  sacramenta  non  essent.  Ex  hac 
autem  similitucline  plerumque  etiam  ipsarum  rerum  nomina  accipiunt. 
Sicut  ergo  secundum  quendam  modum  sacramentum  corporis  Christ! 
corpus  Christ!  est,  sacramentum  sanguinis  Christ!  sanguis  Christ!  est,  ita 
sacramentum  fidei  fides  est.  Aug.  Epist.  23.  ad  Bonif. 

t  Non  enim  Dominus  dubitavit  dicere  hoc  est  corpus  meum,  cum  signum 
daret  corporis  sui.  Contra  Adim.  Manich.  c.  12. 
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rupt  the  simplicity  of  scriptural  ordinances,  which  soon 
afterwards  overspread  the  Christian  community,  and  dis 
figured  the  evangelical  doctrine  throughout  the  oriental 
and  western  churches.  There  is,  we  must  admit,  much 
perplexing  ambiguity  in  sentences  in  which  water  and  faith 
and  the  cross  are  classed  together  as  means  of  repentance.* 
Thus  much,  however,  we  may  maintain  with  safety,  that 
the  doctrine  and  practice  of  baptism  in  the  age  of  Justin 
Martyr,  as  he  himself  supplies  us  with  the  detail,  were  very 
different  from  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  subsequent 
ages,  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  to  which  Tractarians 
appeal  in  defence  of  their  principles.  We  find  no  high- 
sounding  titles  of  baptism,  no  exaggerated  description  of 
its  virtue,  no  appearance  of  the  veneration  of  awful  mys 
teries,  no  traces  of  the  unscriptural  doctrine  of  reserve. 
In  the  Apology  he  frankly  discloses  to  the  emperors,  the 
senate,  and  the  people  of  Home,  the  rites  and  ceremonies, 
the  worship  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  church.  He 
raises  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary  without  hesitation,  and  ex 
poses  to  the  public  the  innermost  shrine  of  the  church. 
Instead  of  the  baptistry  concealed  with  so  much  jealousy 
from  the  eyes  of  the  uninitiated,  we  have  in  Justin  only  a 
place  where  there  is  water ;  and  instead  of  the  basilica, 
with  its  vestibule,  and  nave,  and  chancel,  and  sanctuary, 
and  throne  for  the  bishop,  we  have  the  place  where  those 
who  are  called  brethren  assemble.  But  no  distinction  is 
more  remarkable  than  that  which  appears  in  the  institution 
of  the  catechumens.  Although  in  the  succeeding  age  we 
find  them  in  their  several  orders  of  advancement  preparing 
for  baptism,  as  for  a  great  and  awful  solemnity,  the  critical 
period  of  their  lives,  their  great  transition  from  death  to 
life,  from  ruin  to  salvation,  from  the  devil  to  Christ ;  in 
Justin  it  is  only  said,  "  Those  who  are  persuaded  of  the 
truth  of  the  things  we  teach,  and  believe  them,  are  taken 
to  the  place  where  there  is  water."  The  catechumenical 

*  Dial,  cum  Tryp.  c.  138.     See  Appendix  C. 
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services,  of  which  we  have  no  trace  whatever  in  the  New 
Testament,  disclose,  in  the  third  and  fourth  century,  an 
extraordinary  change  of  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  bap 
tism.  The  apostles  baptized  the  converts  on  the  same  day 
as  they  preached  to  them  the  Gospel ;  the  bishops  of  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries  placed  them  under  a  long  and 
severe  discipline  before  they  were  admitted  to  partake  of 
the  holy  mysteries.  As  we  have  no  mention  in  Justin  of 
the  audientes  or  the  competentes,  or  any  other  class  of  cate 
chumens,  so  there  is  no  reference  to  what,  in  so  circum 
stantial  an  account,  could  scarcely  be  without  notice,  if  it 
was  at  that  time  known,  to  sponsors  acting  on  behalf  of 
the  baptized,  although  we  find  in  Tertullian  that  such 
persons  were  required  in  the  next  age. 

From  Irenseus  we  can  obtain  no  further  information. 
His  language  corresponds  with  that  of  Justin  Martyr,  in  so 
far  as  he  calls  baptism  regeneration.  What  he  means  by 
the  term  is  variously  explained,  according  to  the  theology 
of  the  expositor.  We  have  seen  that  Justin  both  calls  bap 
tism  regeneration,  and  yet  speaks  of  regeneration  as  dis 
tinct  from  baptism.  And  so  Irenseus,  if  we  may  trust  the 
barbarous  old  Latin  translation,  has  the  term  regeneration, 
where  there  is  no  reference  to  baptism.  Even  later  writers 
by  regeneration  often  mean  baptism,  where  no  spiritual 
change  could  possibly  have  been  intended.  Clement  of 
Alexandria,-  and  Jerome,f  for  instance,  speak  of  our  Lord 
as  regenerated  by  John,  that  is,  baptized  by  him,  but  as 
suredly  not  born  again  in  any  spiritual  sense.  Let  it  here 
be  observed,  as  illustrating  the  use  of  the  term  regenera 
tion,  that  while,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Fathers  deny  that 
any  spiritual  change  was  effected  by  the  baptism  of  John, 
or  that  it  could  impart  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  secure  the  par 
don  of  sin,  yet  they  speak  of  it  as  regeneration.  How  far 
this  will  explain  the  use  of  the  term  in  the  early  Fathers, 

*    PaedagOg.  lib.  i.  C.  6,  er^epov  uvaiewnOeis  6  Xpio-ro?. 

+  Contra  Jovinian.  lib.  i. 
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as  a  sign,  of  regeneration  when  applied  to  baptism,  I  leave 
for  the  consideration  of  the  reader.  Irenceus  says,  "  Jesus, 
committing  to  his  disciples  the  power  of  regeneration,  said 
to  them,  '  Go  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.'"  The  remainder  of  the  passage  deserves  attention. 
Irenseus  evidently  thought  of  a  regeneration  of  the  Spirit, 
distinct  from  baptism  by  water;  for  he  adds,  "He  pro 
mised  by  the  prophets,  that  in  the  last  times  he  would 
pour  out  his  Spirit  upon  his  servants  and  his  handmaids, 
that  they  should  prophesy.  Whence  also  this  same  Spirit 
descended  upon  the  Son  of  God,  made  the  Son  of  man, 
with  him  accustomed  to  dwell  in  the  human  race,  and  to 
rest  in  man,  and  to  abide  in  the  creature  wrought  upon  by 
God,  working  the  will  of  God  in  them,  and  renewing  them 
from  this  old  state  into  the  newness  of  Christ."*  This 
renewing  into  Christ  is  represented  as  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and,  therefore,  as  distinct  from  the  regeneration 
committed  to  the  apostles.  So  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  the 
opinions  of  Irenssus  coincide  with  those  of  Justin  Martyr. 
We  now  come  to  Tertullian,  to  Clement  of  Alexandria,! 

*  Potestatem  Eegenerationis  demandans  discipulis,  dicebat  eis :  E  antes 
docete  omnes  gentes,  baptizantes  eos  in  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus 
Sancti.  Hunc  enim  promisit  per  prophetas,  effundere  se  in  novissimis 
temporibus,  super  servos  et  ancillos,  ut  prophetent.  Unde  et  in  Filium 
Dei  filium  hominis  factum  descendit,  cum  ipso  assuescens  habitare  in 
genere  humano  et  requiescere  in  hominibus  et  liabitare  in  plasmate  Dei 
voluntatem  Patris  operans  in  ipsis  et  renovans  eos  a  vetustate  in  novitatem 
Christi.  Iren.  adv.  Hser.  lib.  iii.  c.  19.  Some  other  references  to  baptism 
occur,  but  they  are  too  brief  and  obscure  to  afford  any  assistance  in  this 
inquiry.  See  lib.  i.  c.  18. 

f  If  the  Epitome  of  the  writings  of  Theodotus,  appended  to  the  works 
of  Clement,  can  be  supposed  to  represent  any  opinions  of  that  age,  the  doc 
trine  of  baptismal  regeneration  must  have  expanded  in  its  full  bloom  and 
perfection.  More  astonishing  representation  of  the  wonderful  power  of 
baptism  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century.  Although  in  these 
passages,  be  they  of  Theodotus,  or  of  whatever  divine,  there  are  some  refer 
ences  to  the  internal  baptism  as  distinct  from  the  external,  and  the  celestial 
water  as  distinguished  from  the  earthly,  which  would  intimate  that  the  writer 
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to  Origen,  and  to  the  other  writers  of  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century  ;  and  here  we  are  compelled  to  surrender  the 
argument.  Although  there  are  some  exceptions,  some  pas 
sages  at  variance  with  others,  some  contradictions,  and 
some  limitations,  some  remarks  arising  out  of  controversy, 
and  some  earnest  warnings  against  the  ahuse  of  sacraments, 
out  of  all  which  a  thorough  partisan  might  easily  construct 
a  fair  and  plausible  argument  against  the  Tractarian  hypo 
thesis  ;  yet  we  feel  bound  candidly  to  acknowledge,  that 
baptismal  regeneration  in  some  form  becomes  the  general 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  church,  after  the  close  of  the  se 
cond  century.  In  making  this  admission  we  claim  the 
right  of  appending  to  it  some  qualifications.  Although 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  compel  us  to  acknowledge 
that  the  teachers  of  the  Christian  church,  in  the  third  cen 
tury,  had  departed  from  what  we  believe  to  be  the  sim 
plicity  of  Christ,  yet  no  consistent  theory  of  baptismal 
regeneration  can  be  so  deduced  from  their  writings  as  to 
enable  us  to  say  with  confidence,  this  is  the  accredited  doc 
trine  of  the  third  or  even  of  the  fourth  century.  As  there 
was  no  standard  of  faith  other  than  Scripture  to  which  they 
could  appeal,  and  as  they  recognized  among  themselves  no 

held  some  spiritual  and  correct  views;  yet  baptism  is  represented  as  exerting 
a  mystic  and  most  marvellous  power  upon  the  soul.  The  great  danger  is, 
lest  the  unclean  spirits  should  go  down  with  the  man  into  the  water,  and  so 
acquire  the  holy  seal  of  baptism  with  him.  But  the  most  extraordinary 
proof  of  the  regenerating  power  of  baptism — the  experimentnm  crucis,  is> 
that  even  destiny — the  awful,  resistless,  inflexible  n  einapuew,  which  with 
absolute  sway  ruled  the  Grecian  gods — loses  its  power  over  the  man  when  he 
enters  the  baptistry,  for,  as  he  becomes  a  new  creature,  so  the  nativities  of 
his  horoscope  are  reversed — and  the  astrologers  can  predict  nothing  more 

respecting  him — M^XP'    T0^  ftuntrifftaros   ovv  h  einapnevr}>  <paalv,   u.\ti6i]<;'  juera  3e 

TOVTO  ova  en  uXn&f^ovviv  ol  aa-rpoXofoi.  This  book  is  sometimes  considered  to 
represent  in  epitome  the  lost  Institutes  of  Clement,  but  I  cannot  believe, 
independently  of  the  discrepancy  in  other  particulars,  that  such  absurdity 
existed  in  any  teacher  of  the  church  or  the  school  of  Alexandria,  so  early  as 
the  age  of  Clement.  Theodotus  is  usually  regarded  as  a  heretic,  but  such 
superstition  would  be  unpardonable  in  a  pagan.  According  to  Photius,  however, 
nothing  can  be  too  bad  to  attribute  to  the  Hypotyposes  of  Clement.  Bib.  cix. 
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infallible  head,  no  vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth,  we  have  no 
right  to  assume  that  there  existed  among  them  unity  of 
faith  upon  a  doctrine  which  was  nowhere  proposed  for  the 
consideration  of  any  general  convention,  nor  expounded 
with  the  logical  precision  of  authorized  formularies.  In 
the  meagre  symbols  of  their  creeds,  the  nature  of  the  sacra 
ments  occupied  no  prominent  place.  Whatever  they  thought 
of  baptismal  regeneration,  they  might  have  honestly  pro 
fessed  without  dissenting  from  the  Apostles'  or  the  Nicene 
creed.  There  was  only  a  general  concurrence  of  teachers, 
not  a  uniform  doctrine  of  the  church.  If  there  had  been, 
we  should  none  the  less  insist  upon  a  final  appeal  to  Scrip 
ture  ;  but  the  view  we  have  taken  will  account  for  the  in 
consistencies  of  expression,  arid  apparent  varieties  of  opi 
nion,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  several  writers. 

We  have  also  to  consider,  that  wre  are  embarked  in  a 
controversy  of  which  the  ancients  knew  nothing  whatso 
ever.  Had  this  discussion  sprung  up  in  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  Origen, 
or  Cyprian,  or  any  other  writer,  would  have  expressed 
himself,  when  every  word  would  be  carefully  considered, 
lest  it  should  be  abused ;  as  it  always  is  of  extreme  diffi 
culty  to  ascertain  what  would  have  been  the  opinion  of 
any  man  upon  a  controversy  which  was  not  agitated  until 
a  subsequent  age.  After  the  council  of  Nice,  it  is  easy 
to  infer,  from  the  style  of  the  writer,  whenever  he  ap 
proached  the  disputed  point,  whether  he  was  Athanasian 
or  Arian,  unless  he  guilefully  concealed  his  opinion ;  but 
is  it  so  easy  to  determine  respecting  Origen  or  any  of  the 
earlier  writers?  I  ask  any  candid  Trinitarian,  if  he  is 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  ante-Nicene  testimonies  to 
the  divinity  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  considered  as  exposi 
tions  of  his  doctrine  ?  Is  he  able  clearly  to  ascertain  from 
their  writings,  the  opinions  on  that  point  of  any  class 
of  Christian  divines,  as  of  the  criticizing  Origen,  or  the 
philosophizing  Clement,  the  platonic  Justin,  or  that  most 
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unplatonic  of  mortals,  Tertullian  ?  Until  their  language 
was  winnowed  by  the  agitation  of  controversy,  the  doc 
trine  does  not  appear  distinctly  and  formally  enunciated. 
The  faith,  I  doubt  not,  of  most  of  them  was  sound,  but 
it  was  not  clearly  nor  consistently  expressed.  So  in  ap 
pealing  to  the  early  Fathers  upon  the  subject  of  sacra 
mental  efficacy,  we  are  consulting  them  upon  a  subject 
which  we  do  not  know  they  ever  seriously  studied.  They 
frequently  reproved  such  as  neglected  or  abused  the  sacra 
ments,  and  hence  they  employed  a  loose  and  rhetorical 
style  ;  but  they  no  more  thought  of  protecting  the  faithful 
by  logical  definitions  from  the  angry  controversies  of  a 
subsequent  age,  than  they  did  of  fortifying  their  churches 
by  ramparts  against  the  future  attacks  of  Goths  or  Sara- 
-  cens.  As  Bishop  Hurd  well  says  of  appeals  to  the  Fathers, 
"  The  matters  of  debate  are,  for  the  most  part,  such  as 
had  never  entered  into  the  heads  of  those  old  writers, 
being  indeed  of  much  later  growth,  and  having  first 
sprung  up  in  the  barbarous  ages  ;  they  could  not,  there 
fore,  decide  on  questions  which  they  had  no  occasion  to 
consider,  and  had  in  fact  never  considered,  however  their 
loose  and  figurative  expressions  might  be  made  to  look 
that  way  by  the  dexterous  management  of  controversial 
ists."  It  should  also  be  observed  that  the  Fathers,  when 
speaking  of  baptism  without  an  epithet,  sometimes  mean 
the  baptism  not  of  water  but  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
Paimo-pa  UvevpaTtKov,  as  when  Gregory  Nazianzen  says,* 
"Jesus  baptized,  that  is,  with  the  Spirit."  Some  of  their 
lofty  eulogies  refer  to  this  celestial  baptism,  as  Irenaeus 
speaks  of  the  celestial  water.  From  Augustine  alone 
many  passages  of  an  opposite  tendency  might  readily  be 
selected,  although  the  great  stream  of  ecclesiastical  autho 
rity,  notwithstanding  some  eddies  and  whirlpools,  was 
proceeding  in  his  time  with  a  strong  and  irresistible  force 
in  one  direction.  To  the  eye  accustomed  to  the  New 

*  Orat.  xxxix. 
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Testament,  the  anti- Christian  character  of  Catholic  theo 
logy  appears  too  manifest  to  be  mistaken  for  the  evangel 
ical  truth.  The  mystery  of  iniquity  throws  off  her  veil, 
and  exposes  her  countenance  to  the  multitude,  who  had 
lost  almost  all  acquaintance  with  the  apostolical  doctrine. 
The  churchmen  who  represent  Jewel's  Apology  as  the 
ablest  defence  of  the  Protestant  faith,  although  the  good 
bishop  says,  "  We,  the  English  Reformers,  have  ap 
proached  as  nearly  as  we  possibly  could  do  the  church 
of  the  apostles  and  the  ancient  catholic  bishops  and  Fathers 
which  we  know  was  yet  a  perfect,  and  as  Tertullian  saith, 
an  unspotted  virgin,  and  not  contaminated  with  any  idola 
try  or  any  great  or  public  error,''*  may  speak  with  more 
caution,  because  they  contend  with  Tractarians  in  a  false 
position ;  but  we  think  it  best  honestly  to  confess  the  fact, 
and  deal  with  it  as  well  as  we  can.  With  this  confession, 
which  we  are  compelled  to  make,  how  shall  we  carry  on 
the  dispute  with  Tractarians  ? 

We  are  now  brought  to  the  rule  of  faith,  and  ground 
of  authority  in  religion.  If  the  Fathers  are  irrevocably 
to  decide,  and  ecclesiastical  authority  is  to  be  Christian 
law  without  appeal,  we  must  quietly  submit ;  but,  let  our 
opponents  say  plainly  and  decidedly  how  far  we  are  bound 
by  the  authority  of  the  ancient  church.  Is  every  obiter 
dictum  of  the  Fathers  to  be  cited  for  gospel  ?  The  pre 
ponderance  of  testimony,  we  admit,  is  greatly  against  us  ; 
but  still,  if  the  Fathers  be  declared  infallible,  we  can  pro 
duce  counter-testimony,  not,  indeed,  equal  in  amount,  but 
quite  sufficient  to  confute  the  claim  of  infallibility.  If 
they  be  not  infallible,  how  can  we  safely  rely  upon  their 
authority?  Supposing  they  had  the  general,  although  not 
the  uniform  and  unfailing  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  how 
do  we  know  that  baptism  may  not  be  one  of  the  very  few 
points,  if  very  few  they  were,  on  which  they  have  fallen  into 
error?  Without  the  assertion  of  infallibility,  the  appeal 
*  c.  v.  15. 
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to  the  Fathers  is  unsatisfactory;  but  where  they  contra 
dict  one  another,  and  we  have  "  councils  against  councils, 
Fathers  against  Fathers,  and  Fathers  against  themselves," 
the  assertion  of  infallibility  only  provokes  a  smile.  On 
this  very  question  it  is  easy  to  adduce  numerous  passages 
from  the  Fathers,  in  manifest  opposition  to  the  doctrine 
of  baptismal  regeneration ;  but  these  will  prove,  not  that 
the  doctrine  was  rejected  by  the  primitive  church,  but 
that  fallible  men  were  often  inconsistent  with  one  another 
as  well  as  with  themselves.  The  following  instances  may 
suffice  to  illustrate  this  remark.  The  baptism  of  Simon 
Magus  is  referred  to  by  Jerome,*  by  Augustine, f  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem, J  and  others,  to  show  that  the  baptism  of 
the  body  is  not  sufficient  for  the  purifying  of  the  soul. 
"  Simon  Magus,"  says  Cyril,  "  approached  the  washing. 
He  was  baptized,  but  not  illuminated.  His  body  was  bap 
tized  with  water ;  but  his  heart  was  not  illuminated  with 
the  Spirit."  'Baptism  is  by  no  term  more  frequently  de 
signated  than  by  illumination,  yet  Cyril  here  distinguishes 
baptism  from  illumination,  as  elsewhere  he  distinguishes 
it  from  regeneration.  "  I  speak  not,"  he  says,  "  of  the  re 
generation  of  the  body,  but  of  the  spiritual  regeneration 
of  the  soul."§  He  speaks  of  persons,  though  baptized, 
as  not  buried  with  Christ,  and  not  having  on  the  wedding 
garment,  and  charges  the  baptized  to  keep  the  seal  un 
broken.!)  which,  however,  in  another  place  he  calls  indis 
soluble.  Yet  no  man  extols  baptism  more  than  Cyril. 
"  Great  indeed,"  he  says,  "  is  the  baptism  which  is  offered 
to  you.  It  is  a  ransom  to  captives,  and  the  remission  of 
your  offences  ;  the  death  of  sin,  the  regeneration  of  the 
soul,  the  garment  of  light,  the  holy  and  indissoluble  seal, 


*  Comment,  in  Ezek.  xvi.  4. 

t  Aug.  contra  Cres.  Grammat.  lib.  ii.  c.  15.    Expos,  in  Evan.  Joan.  Tract. 
vL,  in  Ps.  ciii.  1,  9. 

J  Proem,  in  Catech.  §  Catecli.  1.  {]  Proem. 
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the  chariot  to  heaven,  the  pleasure  of  paradise,  the  obtain- 
ing  of  the  kingdom,  the  gift  of  adoption."* 

But  on  this  subject  no  writer  speaks  more  decidedly 
than  Augustine,  whom  I  quote  because  he  seems  elsewhere 
to  assert  the  inseparable  connexion  between  baptism  and 
regeneration,  in  which  assertion,  so  often  adduced,  one  of 
two  things  is  certain :  either  that  he  contradicts  himself 
in  this  particular,  or  else  that  by  regeneration  he  means 
only  the  external  privilege  of  an  accredited  Christian,  the 
outward  or  church  state  into  which  he  is  introduced  by 
baptism.  Either  supposition  will  shake  the  doctrine  of 
baptismal  regeneration,  founded  upon  this  great  ecclesias 
tical  authority.  What  language  can  be  more  express  than 
that  of  St.  Augustine,  when  he  says,  "  The  washing  of 
regeneration  is  indeed  common  to  all  who  are  baptized  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  but  the  grace  of  regeneration,  of  which  these  are 
the  sacraments,  by  which  the  members  of  Christ's  body 
are  regenerated  with  their  Head,  is  not  common  to  all; 
for  heretics,  and  false  brethren  in  the  communion  of  tho 
Catholic  name,  have  the  same  baptism  as  ourselves."!  In 
another  place  he  says,  "  It  is  clearly  shown  that  the  sacra 
ment  of  baptism  is  one  thing,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
heart  another.  Nor  if  one  of  them  be  wanting,  must  we 
conclude  that  the  other  is  also  wanting,  because  that " 
(baptism)  "  without  this,"  (conversion,)  "  may  be  in  an 
infant,  while  in  the  thief  without  doubt  this  "  (conversion) 
"  existed  without  that,"  (baptism.)  "  Baptism  may  exist 
where  conversion  of  heart  is  not,  and  conversion  of  heart 
may  be  where  baptism  is  not  understood. "£  So  Augus- 

*  Proem. 

+  Sicut  et  nunc  jam  revelata  fides  quas  tune  velabatur,  omnibus  in  nomine 
Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti  baptizatis  commune  est  lavacrum  regenera- 
tionis;  sed  ipsa  gratia  cujus  ipsa  sunt  sacramenta,  qua  membra  corporis 
Christi  cum  suo  capite  regenerata  sunt  non  communis  est  omnibus.  Nam  et 
hoeretici  liabent  eundem  baptismum,  et  falsi  fratres  in  communione  catholic! 
nominis.  August.  Enarr.  in  Ps.  Ixxvii.  J  Aug.  de  Bap.  lib.  iv.  c.  25. 
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tine  speaks  of  baptism  as  regeneration  where  he  cannot 
mean  a  spiritual  change,  for  he  speaks  of  Simon  Magus 
being  baptized  without  charity,  as  having  been  brought 
forth  by  the  church,  but  having  been  born  in  vain ;  and 
adds,  "  it  might  have  been  better  for  him  not  to  have  been 
so  born."*  Again,  Augustine  considers  Simon  Magus  to 
have  been  regenerated  to  a  greater  condemnation.!  Are 
we  to  conclude  that  Augustine  is  inconsistent  with  him 
self,  or  that  in  commending  the  virtue  of  baptism  he  some 
times  employs  rhetorical  exaggeration,  which  must  be  cor 
rected  by  his  more  sober  statements  ?  Be  this  as  it  may, 
there  is  no  ecclesiastical  writer  who  more  clearly  asserts 
the  distinction  between  baptism  and  a  moral  and  spiritual 
change  of  heart;  and  refreshing  it  is  to  turn  from  the 
tumid  phraseology  of  Chrysostom  and  the  Greeks  to  some 
thing  like  the  simplicity  of  Christ  in  the  African  Fathers. 
If  it  be  easy,  on  the  one  hand,  to  adduce  some  passages  in 
favour  of  the  high  mystery  of  baptism,  it  is  not  difficult, 
on  the  other,  to  find  many  distinctly  impugning  the  doc 
trine  which  Tractarians  defend. 

We  have  glanced  at  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers,  and 
expressed  our  belief  that,  although  from  the  close  of  the 
second  century  they  generally  teach  the  doctrine  of  the 
sacramental  efficacy  of  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sin, 
and  for  the  regeneration  of  the  sinner,  a  clear  and  con 
sistent  statement  of  the  doctrine  is  not  to  be  collected 
amidst  the  conflicting  assertions  of  their  venerable  folios. 
Sometimes  they  appear  to  make  baptism,  if  duly  adminis 
tered,  the  infallible  means  of  salvation,  the  unfailing  chan 
nel  of  grace ;  according  to  Athanasius,  who  says,  without 
any  limitation,  "  He  who  is  baptized  puts  off  the  old  man, 
and  as  born  from  above,  is  renewed  by  the  grace  of  the 
Spirit."|  Sometimes  they  make  the  virtue  depend  upon 

*  Quia  caritas  defuit,  frustra  natus  est  et  ei  expediebat  fortasse  non  nasci. 
De  Bap.  cont.  Donat.  lib.  i.  c.  10.  +  In  Ps.  ciii.  i.  9. 

J  'O  ie  /3a7TTj£6;u«vor  TO*  /uev  vaXcuov  uireKdi^ua-Kercii'  uvatiaivi^Grai  &e,  tor  av&Sev 
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the  faith  of  the  recipients,  as  Jerome,  who,  speaking  of 
heretical  baptism,  says,  "  which  may  be  understood  not 
only  of  heretics,  but  of  such  in  the  church  as  did  not  receive 
with  a  full  faith  her  salutary  baptism ;  they  received  the 
water,  yet  did  not  receive  the  Spirit."*  And  sometimes 
they  represent  the  faith  of  the  sponsors  as  the  means  of 
securing  the  grace  of  baptism ;  as  the  author  of  the  work 
entitled  "  Questions  and  Answers  to  the  Orthodox,"  ap 
pended  to  the  works  of  Justin  Martyr,  but  assuredly  not 
written  by  him,  says  of  children,  "They  are  accounted 
worthy  of  the  blessings  obtained  through  baptism,  by  the 
faith  of  those  who  offer  them."f  And  sometimes  conver 
sion  is  declared  to  have  preceded  baptism,  and  baptism  is 
only  the  sealing,  or  assurance,  or  act  of  faith,  as  when 
Tertullian  says,  "  The  laver  is  the  sealing  of  faith,  which 
faith  begins  from  the  faith  of  penitence.  We  are  so  washed, 
not  that  we  may  cease  from  sinning,  but  because  we  have 
ceased  since  we  were  already  washed  in  heart,  for  this  is 
the  first  baptism  of  the  hearer.".}  Nor  will  it  be  difficult 
to  cite  from  St.  Augustin,e  different  passages  which  seem 
to  prove  these  several  views  of  baptism ;  so  that  as  far  as 
that  great  doctor  of  the  African  church  is  an  authority,  it 
is  not  easy  to  say  which  party  have  the  best  right  to  claim 
the  sanction  of  his  venerable  name.  A  great  and  extra 
ordinary  man  he  undoubtedly  was,  the  chief  luminary  of 
the  Latin  church,  to  whom  it  is  under  inestimable  obliga 
tion  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  upon  any  system,  and  least  of  all 

7ei/i/n0et9,  TJjf  TOV  Hvev/j.cno?  %dpni.      Athan.  in   illud  Eyan.,  Quicunque  dixeril. 
Oper.  vol.  i.  p.  767. 

*  Quod  quidem  non  solum  de  haereticis,  sed  de  ecclesiasticis,  intelligi 
potest  qui  non  plena  fide  accipiunt  baptismum  salutarem.  De  quibus 
dicendurn  est  quod  acceperint  aquam  sed  non  acceperint  Spiritum.  Hieron. 
Comment,  in  Ezek.  xvi.  4,  5. 

t  'Af LOvvrat  5e  TWV  5ta  TOV  Pairriff/jiarof  ayaOwv,  TJJ  niffrei  ru>v  irpocrQepoviuv  aina 

•ria  pa.TrTiarfjia.Tt.     QucBst.  et  Respons.  ad  Orthod.  Qusest.  Ivi.  in  oper.  Justin. 

i  Lavacrum  illud  obsignatio  est  Fidei:  quse  Fides  a  Poenitentiee  fide  inci- 
pitur  et  commcndatur.  Non  ideo  abluimur,  ut  delinquere  desinamus,  sed 
quia  desiimus,  quoniam  jam  corde  loti  sumus.  Hsec  enim  prima  audientis 
intinctio  est.  Tertull.  de  Psenit.  cap.  6. 
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the   Tractarian,  to   reconcile   his   various   statements   on 
Christian  baptism. 

Keeping  in  view  the  passages  in  which  he  so  clearly  and 
expressly  distinguishes  the  washing  of  regeneration  from 
the  grace  of  regeneration,  the  haptism  of  water  from  that 
of  the  Spirit;  considering  also,  as  we  noticed  in  a  pre 
ceding  lecture,  that  he  speaks  of  circumcision  as  having 
had  the  same  relation  to  the  new  life  in  the  old  covenant, 
as  baptism  has  under  the  new ;  and  that  as  none  of  the 
Fathers  regarded  circumcision  to  be  a  means  of  grace,  this 
opinion  is  as  opposed  to  baptismal  regeneration,  as  it  is  to 
the  prevalent  doctrine  of  the  ancient  church;  and  employ 
ing  his  own  principle  that  on  account  of  the  resemblance, 
the  sacrament  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  thing  sig 
nified ;  so  that  even  when  he  founds  the  necessity  of 
baptism  upon  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  he  may  only 
mean  there  could  be  no  need  of  the  sign,  if  there  was  not 
of  the  thing  signified, — we  may  regard  Augustine  as  the 
most  evangelical  of  the  later  Fathers  on  the  subject  of 
baptism.  With  regard  to  children,  we  doubt  not  he  means 
by  the  regeneration  of  baptism  little  else  than  admission 
into  a  church  state.  How  else  can  we  understand  him, 
when  he  says,  "  In  baptized  infants  the  sacrament  of  re 
generation  precedes,  and  if  they  retain  Christian  piety, 
conversion  follows  in  the  heart,  of  which  the  mystery  pre 
ceded  in  the  body?"*  And  even  with  regard  to  adults, 
how  else  can  we  reconcile  his  language  with  his  decided 

*  In  baptizatis  infantibus,  prsecedit  Eegenerationis  Sacramentum :  et,  si 
cliristianam  tenuerint  pietatem,  sequitur  etiam  in  corde  conversio,  cujus 
Mysterium  prsscessit  in  corpore.  August.  De  Baptism,  cont.  Donat.  lib.  iv. 
c.  24.  The  following  passage,  cited  by  Mr.  Faber,  is  translated  by  him, 
"  When  little  children  are  baptized,  no  less  a  thing  is  done  than  that  they 
are  incorporated  into  the  church."  Nihil  agitur  aliud,  cum  parvuli  baptizan- 
tnr,  nisi  ut  incorporentur  ecclesia3  ;  id  est,  Christ!  corpori  membrisque  soci- 
eatur.  De  Peccat.  Merit,  et  Remiss.  Cont.  Pelag.  lib.  iii.  c.  4.  We  insist 
upon  the  literal  version.  Nothing  else  is  done  when  little  children  are  bap- 
tized,  except  that  they  are  incorporated  with  the  church ;  that  is,  they  are 
associated  with  the  body  and  members  of  Christ. 
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and  strong  views  of  grace  and  predestination  ?  In  these 
remarks  upon  Augustine,  I  do  not  intimate  that  he  avow 
edly  differed  from  his  contemporaries,  nor  do  I  say  that 
he  agreed  with  them ;  but  as  he  has  written  more  largely 
and  distinctly  upon  the  subject  of  baptism,  we  have  better 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  his  opinions,  and  certainly 
many  passages  are  very  stubborn  in  the  hands  of  Catholic 
theologians.  The  Jesuits  acted  with  their  wonted  craft 
and  skill  in  opposing  the  Dominican  notions  of  the  pre 
ponderating  authority  of  St.  Augustine ;  and  we  think  the 
Anglo-Catholics  have  as  much  reason  to  fear  his  views  of 
baptism,  as  had  the  Jesuits  his  doctrine  of  free  grace  and 
predestination.  But  having  admitted  that  the  doctrine  of 
baptismal  regeneration  in  some  form,  if  not  in  that  of  the 
Tractarians,  is  supported  by  the  preponderance  of  eccles 
iastical  authorities,  we  are  not  bound  to  find  the  explana 
tion  of  their  apparent  contradictions. 

The  moderate  theologians  of  the  English  church,  who 
represent  baptism  as  one  means  of  regeneration,  which 
although  frequently  effectual  sometimes  fails,  have  en 
deavoured,  upon  the  accommodation  of  their  theory,  to 
reconcile  the  apparent  inconsistencies  of  ecclesiastical 
writers.  We  noticed  this  scheme  in  the  previous  part 
of  this  lecture,  and  we  must  now  say  it  does  not  meet 
the  requirement  of  the  case  in  reconciling  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  while  it  imposes  peculiar  and  pressing  diffi 
culties  upon  its  supporters.  Baptism,  according  to  this" 
theory,  is  a  charm  which  sometimes  succeeds  and  some 
times  fails.  The  efficacy  of  the  water  is  dependent,  it 
may  be  thought,  upon  the  dispositions  of  the  parties  re 
ceiving  it ;  but  if  their  good  dispositions  exist  previously 
to  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  which  is  bestowed  solely  in 
consideration  of  them,  we  are  brought  directly  upon  the 
Pelagian  heresy  of  the  prevenient  grace  of  congruity,  in 
the  support  of  which  no  true  son  of  the  church  would 
expose  himself  to  the  fierce  anathemas  of  his  mother. 
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If,  on  the  contrary,  baptism  is  in  some  instances  effectual 
without  previous  faith,  and  in  some  instances  it  is  not, 
•we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  it  is  or  is  not  regener 
ation  according  to  an  arbitrary  appointment  of  God,  of 
which  no  man  can  ascertain  anything  with  certainty. 
This  middle  path  has,  we  conceive,  all  the  objections  of 
the  Tractarian  doctrine,  nor  does  it  afford  the  least  aid 
in  explaining  the  conflicting  statements  of  the  Fathers. 
A  reference  to  the  passages  we  are  about  to  cite  for 
another  purpose,  will  show  that  if  the  holy  bishops 
and  martyrs  of  the  ancient  church  are  to  be  admitted 
as  the  witnesses  of  evangelical  doctrine  ;  if  their  voices 
not  always  harmonious  are  to  be  heard  as  authorized 
preachers  of  the  new  covenant ;  then  not  the  views  of  the 
moderate  churchman,  nor  even  those  of  the  loftiest  Tract 
arian,  sufficiently  exalt  and  magnify  the  wonderful  pro 
perties  of  illuminating,  quickening,  sanctifying,  absolving, 
immortalizing  baptism.  There  is  no  medium  which  we 
can  find  between  being  content  with  scriptural  authority 
in  receiving  baptism  as  a  symbol,  and  admitting  the  ex 
position  of  the  Fathers  in  support  of  the  most  extravagant 
and  incredible  dogmas. 

At  these  dogmas  it  becomes  necessary  for  our  purpose 
to  take  a  rapid  glance,  as  the  argument  in  favour  of  bap 
tismal  regeneration  chiefly  depends  upon  the  authority 
of  the  venerable  men,  "  wiser  than  any  persons  "  of  this 
degenerate  age,  who  propounded  them.  It  is  proper  we 
should  consider  the  extravagances  and  superstitions  which 
we  shall  be  compelled  to  adopt,  if  we  admit  their  authority 
as  our  directory  of  faith  and  practice  on  the  subject  of 
Christian  baptism,  especially  with  no  more  discriminating 
rule  of  interpretation  than  that  which  Tractarian s  apply 
in  citing  every  sentence  of  any  old  writer  not  branded  with 
heresy,  as  an  authority  in  religion. 

In  reasoning  with  Tractarians,  I  do  not  press  the  argu 
ment  from  the  incredible  superstitions  which  some  of  the 
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Fathers  attached  to  the  baptismal  service,  in  order  to 
show  that  their  authority  proves  a  great  deal  too  much, 
for  I  scarcely  know  what  Tractarians  will  acknowledge  to 
be  incredible  or  superstitious.  Dogmas,  which  but  a  few 
years  ago  would  have  been  instantaneously  rejected,  are 
now  received  with  veneration  ;  and  practices  then  invaria 
bly  repudiated,  are  now  pronounced  to  be  of  considerable 
authority.  The  influence  of  the  theory  is  progressive,  so 
that  we  cannot  conjecture  what  practice  or  belief,  if  only 
it  be  ancient,  will  be,  in  a  few  years,  regarded  as  super 
stitious.  I  think,  however,  every  person  should  know 
whither  the  plausible  argumentation  of  the  Oxford  theolog 
ians,  if  fairly  pursued,  will  assuredly  conduct  him  ;  and 
should  seriously  consider  how  far  he  is  prepared  for  the 
inevitable  result. 

First  of  all,  it  was  believed  that  the  element  of  water 
at  the  creation,  by  the  Spirit  of  God  moving  upon  it,  re 
ceived  a  peculiar  and  specific  virtue,  by  which  it  was  es 
pecially  fitted  and  appropriated  to  cleanse  and  sanctify 
the  soul.  Of  the  metaphysical  impossibility  of  the  power 
of  Avater,  or  any  other  material  substance,  by  contact  with 
the  body  to  effect  a  moral  and  spiritual  change  upon  the 
soul,  our  opponents  in  their  sublime  contempt  of  meta 
physics  and  philosophy  may  take  no  account,  or  probably 
convert  it  into  an  argument  in  their  favour,  with  the 
ancient  Credo  quia  impossibile  est.  We  have  only  to  say, 
we  are  very  thankful  that  in  Holy  Scripture  our  faith 
is  subjected  to  no  such  rigorous  test.  Tertullian  deems 
it  necessary,  in  the  commencement  of  his  treatise  on 
Baptism,  thus  to  extol  the  excellency  of  water : — "  You 
have,  0  man,  first  to  venerate  the  age  of  water,  because  it 
is  an  ancient  substance,  and  next  its  dignity,  because  it 
was  the  seal  of  the  Holy  Spirit  more  agreeable  to  him 
than  the  other  elements.  Thus  the  nature  of  water, 
sanctified  by  the  Holy  One,  itself  received  the  power  of 
sanctifying."  And  again,  "All  waters,  from  that  first  pre- 
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rogative,  at  their  very  origin,  when  God  has  been  invoked, 
obtain  the  sacramental  power  of  sanctifying."*  Allusions 
to  the  same  wonderful  power  may  be  found  in  Ambrose, 
in  Jerome,  and  others,  of  which  Dr.  Pusey  says,  "  Their 
view  seems  to  have  been  of  this  sort, — that  since  God 
had  appointed  the  use  of  water  for  baptism,  there  must 
have  been  an  appropriateness  in  it;  and  again,  God  im 
parted  to  the  physical  agent  properties  corresponding  to 
its  moral  uses."f  Yet  this  ancient  virtue  and  first  prero 
gative  of  water  do  not  seem  to  have  been  sufficient,  for 
the  doctrine  of  the  Fathers  is,  that  our  Lord  submitted 
to  baptism  that  he  might  sanctify  water  to  the  v/ashing 
away  of  sin,  arid  impart  to  it  the  power  of  cleansing  the 
soul.  St.  Ambrose,  for  instance,  says,  that  "  the  waters 
were  washed  by  the  flesh  of  Christ,  that  they  might  have 
the  power  of  cleansing  us  from  sin."{  This  doctrine  is 
recognized  in  the  baptismal  office  of  the  Church  of  Eng 
land  :  "  Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  who  ....  by  the 
baptism  of  thy  well-beloved  Son  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  river 
Jordan,  didst  sanctify  water  to  the  mystical  washing  away 
of  sin."  It  has  been  asked  in  the  Tractarian  controversy 
again  and  again,  From  what  scripture  do  those  who 
reject  the  authority  of  tradition  derive  this  doctrine,  for 
unless  the  evangelical  clergy  had  some  ground  for  their 
belief,  they  would  not  solemnly  thank  God  for  the  sancti- 
fication  of  water  ?  The  answer,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  long 
delayed,  and  the  evangelical  clergy  seem  to  be  content 
with  tradition  as  the  only  reason  of  their  belief  in  that 
most  orthodox  and  catholic  doctrine  of  the  ancient  church, 
Oriental,  arid  Greek,  and  Latin,  that  Christ  by  his  baptism 
sanctified  all  wrater,  that  it  might  by  its  cleansing  efficacy 

*  De  Baptisino,  §  3,  4. 

f  Dr.  Pusey  adduces  on  this  curious  subject  the  prayer  of  the  old  Latin 
liturgy  :  "  O  God,  whose  Holy  Spirit  -was  in  the  very  rudiments  of  the  world 
borne  above  the  waters,  that  the  nature  of  the  waters  might  even  then 
receive  the  power  of  sanctifying." — Tract  on  Baptitm. 

J  Ambr.  Exp.  Ev.  sec.  Luc.  1.  ii.  §  83. 
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wash  away  the  sins  of  the  baptized  ;  unless,  indeed,  as  they 
repudiate  tradition,  their  faith  in  this  doctrine  of  the  sane- 
tification  of  water,  is  faith  in  the  1st  of  Elizabeth,  or  in  the 
14th  of  Charles  the  Second,  commonly  called  the  Act  of 
Uniformity.  Why  do  they  not  reply  to  the  Tractarians, 
and  give  us  their  authority,  if  it  be  anything  else  than  the 
royal  arms  of  England  prefixed  to  an  act  of  parliament? 
With  some  inconsistency  the  English  church,  having  al 
ready  recognized  the  fact  of  the  double  sanctification  of  all 
water,  presents  the  prayer :  "  Kegard,  we  beseech  thee,  the 
supplications  of  thy  congregation — sanctify  this  water  to 
the  mystical  washing  away  of  sin."  In  this  inconsistency, 
however,  the  ancient  church  had  its  full  share,  for  the 
consecration  and  exorcism  of  the  water  formed  an  import 
ant  part  of  the  baptismal  ceremony.  "It  is  proper,"  says 
Cyprian,  "  that  the  water  be  cleansed  and  sanctified  by  the 
priest,  that  it  may  have  the  power  in  baptism  to  wash 
away  the  sins  of  him  who  is  baptized."*  So  the  council 
of  Carthage  decreed  in  his  time  that  "  the  water,  when 
sanctified  by  the  prayer  of  the  priest,  washes  away  sins." 
But  I  need  not  multiply  citations,  as  the  sanctification  of 
the  water  is  in  the  ecclesiastical  writings  often  represented 
as  an  indispensable  part  of  baptism.  All  this  is  asserted 
by  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  best  credit  in  the  early 
ages ;  and,  contradictory  as  the  several  propositions  ap 
pear,  and  absolutely  impossible  as  it  seems,  that  water 
should  have  any  power  of  exculpating  the  guilty,  or  sanc 
tifying  the  depraved,  all  this  is  received  as  of  indubitable 
certainty  on  the  authority  of  the  ancient  catholic  church. 

But  may  we  not  ask,  Why  do  Tractarians  stay  at  the 
triple  sanctification  of  water,  instead  of  following  the  vene 
rable  authority  of  ancient  and  orthodox  saints,  as  far  as 
their  doctrine  can  be  ascertained,  or  their  example  pro 
posed  ?  Or  do  Tractarian  writers,  proceeding  further  in 
the  same  course,  for  this  is  no  resting-place,  and  they  pro- 
*  Cyprian.  Ep.  70.  See  also  Tertullian.  De  Bapt.  c.  4. 
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fess  to  look  higher  than  to  profane  acts  of  parliament, 
practise  some  degree  of  reserve,  and  conceal  their  views 
in  loose  and  indefinite  language,  intimating  rather  than 
asserting  the  revival  of  the  great  wonders  of  antiquity? 
"Why  not  consistently  and  uniformly  follow  the  authority 
of  the  ancients  ?  Why  not  maintain  the  presence  of 
Christ's  blood  in  the  water  after  consecration  with  Gregory 
Nazianzen,*  and  Basil,!  and  Prosper,]:  and  Jerome, §  and 
many  others  ?  Why  not  declare  that  the  consecrated 
water  is  red  as  it  moves  in  the  hlessed  font  of  immor 
tality  ?||  Why  not  say  with  Isidore,  that  it  is  really  the 
water  which  flowed  from  the  side  of  Christ  ?  But  where 
can  we  stop  in  these  inquiries  ?  We  may  go  through  a 
long  series  of  similar  questions  until  we  reach  the  climax 
of  absurdity,  or  rather  of  blasphemy,  and  ask,  Why  not 
believe  with  Leo,  the  pontiff,  that  a  man,  after  baptism,  is 
not  the  same  as  he  was  before,  but  the  body  being  regene 
rated,  becomes  the  flesh  of  Him  who  was  crucified  ?  ^[  These 
opinions  are  all  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  same 
authority,  the  same  traditions,  the  same  holy  Fathers, 
sainted  bishops,  and  blessed  martyrs,  as  are  the  acknow 
ledged  doctrines  of  the  Tractarian  party. 

I  have  no  right,  however,  to  assume,  in  asserting  that 
these  doctrines  are  supported  by  ecclesiastical  authority, 
that  they  prove  more  than  Tractarian  writers  are  prepared 
to  acknowledge  at  the  proper  opportunity.  In  their  writ 
ings  may  be  found  so  many  references  to  these  statements, 
without  a  word  of  exception,  or  of  suspicion,  or  of  surprise, 
and  so  much  equivocal  and  indefinite  language  respecting 
them,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say,  whether  they  do  or  do 
not  believe  these  marvellous  powers  and  wonderful  trans- 
elementations  in  baptism.  I  think  their  readers  have  a 
right  to  know  more  distinctly  their  opinions  on  these  sub- 

*  Naz.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt.  +  Basil.  De  Bapt.  lib.  i.  c.  2. 

J  Prosper.  De  Promissis,  lib.  ii.  cap.  2.  §  Hieron.  in  Esai.  i.  16. 

i)  Aug.  Tract,  ii.  in  Job.  ^[  Leo  Serm.  14,  de  Passione. 
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jects  than  as  yet  they  have  chosen  to  divulge. — When  they 
celebrate  the  virtues  of  holy  baptism  in  the  verse  of  their 
favourite  poem,  "  The  Christian  Year,"  which  Dr.  Pusey 
prefixes  as  his  motto, 

"  What  sparkles  in  that  lucid  flood, 
Is  water  by  gross  mortals  eyed, 
But,  seen  by  faith,  'tis  blood 
Out  of  a  dear  Friend's  side." 

We  have  a  right  to  inquire,  whether  to  see  by  faith 
means  to  believe ;  and  whether  they  really  follow  antiquity 
so  far  as  to  believe  that  the  water  of  baptism  becomes 
blood,  or  is  mingled  with  blood  after  consecration;  or  if 
they  do  not,  why  they  are  so  fond  of  the  ancient  terms, 
and  what  sense  they  assign  to  them.  When  writers  of 
this  school  speak  of  the  incarnation  of  Christ  being  im 
parted  to  us,  and  of  our  being  baptized  into  his  body 
really,  and  of  his  descending  by  the  union  of  baptism  into 
us  bodily,  we  ought  to  inquire,  do  they  mean  the  trans 
formation  of  the  body  of  the  baptized  into  the  person  of 
Christ ;  or,  if  they  do  not,  what  is  the  precise  meaning  of 
the  language  they  employ  ?  They  sometimes  speak  as  if, 
by  baptism,  the  element  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
was  implanted  by  the  union  with  Christ,  the  resurrection 
and  the  life,  all  which  is  indeed  very  ancient  and  catholic ; 
but  do  they  mean  that  the  bodies  of  the  unbaptized  will 
not  rise  at  the  last  day  ?  Many  similar  inquiries  are  sug 
gested  by  the  indefinite  and  obscure  statements  of  Tract- 
arian  writers,  who  advert  to  the  language  of  the  Fathers, 
without  saying  distinctly  whether  they  receive  it  in  its 
obvious  meaning,  or  with  some  reservation.  Distinct 
statements  ought  to  be  demanded  on  questions  of  such 
vast  importance,  that  we  may  know  how  far  this  portentous 
movement  has  already  proceeded.  Its  future  course  is 
sufficiently  obvious. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  benefits  of  baptism,  as  they  are 
taught  by  the  Fathers,  we  have  a  right  to  inquire  of  the 
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Tractarians,  and,  indeed,  of  all  churchmen  who  maintain 
regeneration  in  baptism  on  the  authority  of  catholic  anti 
quity,  how  they  know  that  they  inherit  the  ancient  bless 
ings,  seeing  that  they  administer  the  sacred  rite  after  a 
mode  so  exceedingly  different?  Either  the  holy  Fathers, 
"  wiser  and  better  than  any  who  live  in  these  degenerate 
days,"  added  many  superfluous  and  superstitious  ceremo 
nies,  to  which,  however,  they  attributed  great  importance, 
or  the  modern  baptism  of  the  church  is  a  maimed  and 
defective  right,  destitute  of  many  indispensable  properties. 
Of  catholic  theology,  prostrate  with  unqualified  submission 
before  the  shades  of  departed  saints,  and  never  venturing 
to  whisper  a  doubt  at  the  sight  of  a  mitre,  appearing 
greater  than  life  in  the  dim  haze  of  antiquity,  especially  if 
stained  with  the  blood  of  martyrdom,  we  have  a  right  to 
ask,  If  church  customs  be  of  authority,  and  ancient  tradi-- 
tions  be  valid,  and  venerable  bishops  be  the  best  guides, 
and  the  universal  voice  of  the  uncorrupted  church  (before 
its  catholicity  was  rent  by  schisms)  be  infallible,  where 
now  are  the  various  orders  of  the  docile  catechumens  and 
the  learned  catechists,  carefully  preparing  in  their  pre 
scribed  courses  for  the  regeneration  of  the  next  festival  ? 
Where  the  studied  reserve  respecting  the  mysteries  of  the 
baptistry,  which  the  initiated  might  on  no  account  dis 
close,  and  on  which  the  eyes  of  the  profane  were  not 
permitted  to  gaze?*  Where  the  powerful  exorcism  by 
breathing  upon  the  candidate,  and  expelling  from  him  the 
demon,  who,  if  by  misfortune  he  were  baptized  with  the 
catechumen,  would  pollute  and  desecrate  the  thrice-hal 
lowed  water  ?f  Arid  where  the  courageous  renunciation  of 
the  devil,  with  the  face  turned  boldly  towards  the  west, 
and  the  hand  raised  in  resolute  defiance  ?J  And  where 
the  anointings  before  and  after  baptism  with  the  sacred  oil, 
itself  by  consecration  of  the  bishop  having  mystically  re- 

*  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Cat.  T.ec.  Tut  +  Cyr.  Cat.  Lee.  xx.  3. 

J  Cyr.  xix.  2,  4. 
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ceived  the  Holy  Spirit?*  And  where  the  most  expressive 
emblem  of  putting  off  the  old  man,  by  putting  off  the 
apparent  that  the  candidates,  being  naked  as  at  their 
nativity,  might  be  born  again  as  babes  in  Christ?  And 
where  the  white  robes,  the  garments  of  salvation,  emblem 
of  the  new  and  glorious  nature  ?  And  where  the  trine 
immersion,  great  mystery  of  mysteries,  as  it  signified  the 
three  witnesses  of  the  spirit,  the  water,  and  the  blood,  and 
the  three  days  of  Christ's  burial,  and  the  three  Persons  of 
the  holy  and  undivided  Trinity  ?  j  And  where  the  lighted 
tapers  held  by  the  newly  baptized,  as  the  sign  of  their 
illumination  ?  §  And  where  the  milk  and  honey  conse 
crated  on  the  altar,  and  placed  on  the  tongue  as  the  fore 
taste  of  the  fruits  of  the  heavenly  Canaan  ?  [|  And  where 
the  many  other  important  ceremonies  of  ancient  times, 
sanctioned  and  observed  by  great  confessors  and  martyrs, 
bishops  and  patriarchs?  Where,  I  ask,  are  the  ancient 
baptism,  and  the  honours  of  the  ancient  baptistry?  The 
answer  of  the  Tractarians  will  be,  T.he  church  is  in  cap 
tivity,  the  oppression  of  the  secular  power  is  upon  it,  the 
profane  hand  of  the  civil  government  has  violated  the 
sacredness  of  the  baptistry,  rent  its  veil  of  awful  mystery, 
exposed  its  interior  to  the  gaze  of  the  multitude,  extin 
guished  its  lights,  cast  away  its  sacred  oil,  and  given  it  to 
be  the  habitation  of  unclean  spirits,  who  may  haunt  it  with 
impunity,  as  they  feel  no  breath  of  exorcism,  hear  no  voice 
of  adjuration.  The  carved  work  of  the  sanctuary  is  broken, 
and  only  the  scattered  stones  of  Zion  remain  for  the  rude 
altar  of  her  oblations.  But  have  we  not  a  right  to  inquire, 
seeing  they  omit  so  much  of  the  grand  and  ancient  cere 
monial,  what  authority  have  they  for  citing,  in  defence  of 
their  miserably  defective  rite,  all  the  great  and  glorious 
things  by  which  ancient  bishops,  doctors,  martyrs,  and 
confessors,  have  magnified  the  full  and  perfect  administra- 

*  Cyr.  xx.  3.  xxi.     +  Cyr.  xx.  2.     J  Cyr.  xx.  4.  Tert.  Adv.  Praxeam,  c.  26. 
§  Moslieim,  Cent.  iv.  part  ii.  ch.  iv.         ||  Tert.  de  Bap.  c.  7. 
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tion  of  holy  baptism  ?  If  the  ancient  rites  of  baptism  were 
unmeaning  and  unauthorized  appendages,  what  becomes 
of  the  incontrovertible  authority  of  those  who  practised 
them  ?  If  they  were  duly  authorized  customs  of  the 
church,  (and  they  have  all  the  value  which  tradition  or 
antiquity  can  confer,)  how  is  the  modern  church  to  be 
assured  that  in  the  neglect  of  these  ancient  rites  her  naked 
baptism  has  all  the  validity  and  virtue  of  the  original  and 
complete  sacrament?  But  why  not  stand  fast  in  the 
liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  his  people  free  ?  Why 
allow  the  tyranny  of  the  profane  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  ? 
Why  not  boldly  assert,  by  deeds  as  well  as  words,  by 
glorious  actions  rather  than  by  stifled  complaints,  the 
right  of  the  church  to  rule  in  her  own  sanctuary  ?  Why 
profanely  surrender  the  holy  mysteries  of  the  baptistry, 
the  honours  of  the  cathedral,  the  privileges  of  the  clergy, 
and  the  sceptre  of  Christ  in  the  hand  of  his  bishop,  for  a 
mess  of  pottage,  the  miserable  secularities,  the  revenues 
and  baronies,  the  panis  et  circences  of  the  civil  government 
of  this  realm  ?  Above  all,  why  make  a  great  schism  in  the 
unity  of  the  catholic  church  for  the  sake  of  a  national 
church,  which  has  no  communion  with  the  rest  of  Christ 
endom,  no  provincial  assembly  worthy  of  the  name,  no 
convocation  (but  a  shade)  for  the  regulation  of  its  own 
business,  or  the  assertion  of  its  doctrine  and  discipline 
in  the  rights  of  its  clergy,  the  liberties  of  its  people,  the 
solemnities  of  its  worship,  and  the  full  administration  of 
its  sacraments  ?  Who  would  have  thought  that  to  the 
eyes  of  ecclesiastics  the  ancient  light  was  so  refrangible 
as  to  suffer  these  extraordinary  angles  of  deflection  on 
descending  into  the  denser  medium  of  these  dark  and 
degenerate  times  ? 
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NOTE  A.     Page  187. 

AN  argument  on  the  inconsistency  of  the  reasoning  of  those  who 
maintain  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  with  the  evangelical 
history,  similar  to  that  which  I  have  adduced  from  the  words  of  our 
Lord  to  Nicodemus,  may  be  derived  from  the  date  of  the  institution 
of  the  Lord's  prayer.  The  anachronism  is  quite  as  palpable.  Ac 
cording  to  all  writers  of  this  school,  the  spirit  of  adoption  is  the  re 
sult  of  regeneration  in  baptism.  The  children  of  God,  and  they 
only,  have  a  right  to  cry,  Abba,  Father.  On  this  account,  the  cate 
chumens  in  the  ancient  church  were  strictly  forbidden  to  be  present 
at  the  repetition  of  the  Lord's  prayer.  From  that  service,  the  prayer 
of  the  faithful,  as  Chrysostom  calls  it,  all  the  unbaptized  were  most 
scrupulously  and  rigorously  excluded.  (Chrysost.  Horn.  2,  in  2  Cor., 
August.  Ser.  42.,  Tert.  De  Orat.  Dom.,  Greg.  Nyss.  Horn.  10,  in  Ep. 
ad  Coloss.,  and  others.)  But  were  ihey  regenerated  by  baptism  to 
whom  this  form  of  prayer  was  originally  given  ?  Before  the  Pente 
cost,  the  disciples  were  taught  to  say,  Our  .Father,  which  art  in 
heaven.  On  them  the  noblest  privilege  of  adoption  was  conferred  ; 
and  therefore  regenerate,  but  not  through  baptism,  they  were  early 
taught  to  look  up  to  God  as  their  Father,  without  the  intervention 
of  a  sacramental  service.  To  give  consistency  to  the  theory  of  bap 
tismal  regeneration,  the  Lord's  prayer  should  have  been  reserved  as 
a  disciplines  arcani  until  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

Equally,  if  not  more  glaringly,  inconsistent  with  the  Catholic 
theory  of  baptismal  regeneration,  is  the  anachronism  of  the  favourite 
notion  of  Tractarians  that  Jesus,  by  his  own  baptism,  sanctified 
water  to  the  washing  away  of  sin.  The  doctrine  is,  that  water  had 
no  such  cleansing  virtue  until  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit  at  the  Pente 
cost  ;  the  assertion  is,  that  this  virtue  was  imparted  three  years 
before  by  the  baptism  of  our  Lord,  which  previous  impartation  is 

X.  Q 
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recognized  in  the  baptismal  offices  of  the  English  Church.  If  our 
Lord  by  his  baptism  sanctified  water  to  the  washing  away  of  sin, 
how  did  it  remain  unsanctified  until  the  day  of  Pentecost  ? — if  it 
were  unsanctified  until  the  day  of  Pentecost,  how  did  our  Lord 
sanctify  it  by  his  baptism  ?  The  answer  to  these  and  similar  in 
consistencies  is,  the  sainted  Fathers  knew  better  than  we  can  know, 
and  they  declare  all  these  things  to  be  true. 

The  reasoning  we  have  pursued  in  respect  to  the  necessity  and 
•value  of  baptism  as  the  medium  of  regeneration,  of  which  the  patri 
archs  and  pious  men  of  the  old  dispensation  were  destitute,  is  pre 
cisely  that  which  the  Fathers  themselves  selected  in  their  contro 
versies  with  the  Jews,  who  insisted  upon  the  necessity  and  saving 
•virtue  of  circumcision.  As  Justin  Martyr  replies  to  Trypho,  "The 
just  men  and  patriarchs  who  lived  before  Moses,  and  regarded  none 
of  the  things  which  the  Word  assures  us  were  originally  appointed 
to  be  received  through  Moses,  are  they  saved  in  the  inheritance  of 
the  blessed?  And  Trypho  said,  The  Scriptures  compel  me  to  con 
fess  that  they  are."  Dial.  c.  Try.  p.  292. 


B.     Page  189. 

ON    THE    WORD    UEGENEKATJON    IN   THE    NEW   TESTAMENT. 

IT  may  have  been  observed,  that  in  the  remarks  on  Titus  iii.  5, 
I  considered  the  clause,  "  the  washing  of  regeneration,"  solely  in 
reference  to  its  connexion  with  the  phrase,  "he  saveth  us,"  without 
interrupting  the  course  of  the  reasoning  by  noticing  the  meaning  of 
the  word  TraAtyyei/etna,  translated  '  regeneration  ; '  because  its  precise 
meaning,  whatever  it  may  be,  cannot  affect  the  general  argument. 
In  conceding,  however,  that  the  washing  of  regeneration  may  denote 
baptism,  I  am  far  from  conceding  that  a  personal  regeneration 
is  in  this  passage  intended.  The  doctrine  of  personal  regenera 
tion  is  clearly  and  distinctly  taught  in  many  passages  of  the  New 
Testament,  but  into  those  passages  is  never  introduced  the  word 
7raA.i776veo-icc.  Although  not  uncommon  in  the  classics,  it  is  found  in 
only  one  other  place  in  the  New  Testament,  (Matt.  xix.  28,)  "  Yerily 
I  say  unto  you,  That  you  who  have  followed  me  in  the  regeneration," 
or,  as  the  punctuation  is  uncertain,  "  in  the  regeneration  ye  shall  sit 
upon  twelve  thrones."  The  word  manifestly  denotes  a  general  and 
glorious  change  of  the  state  of  things, — the  glorious  reign  of  God  on 
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earth,  or  in  heaven :  it  seems  precisely  equivalent  to  the  phrase,  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  In  the  classics,  the  -word  is  applied  to  the  spring 
of  the  year,  and  to  the  restoration  of  a  conquered  country  to  liberty 
and  independence.  Josephus  speaks  of  the  Jews,  on  receiving  the 
decree  of  Darius  for  the  restoration  of  their  temple,  as  feasting  seven 
days  for  the  recovery  and  regeneration  (ira\iyytve<ria)  of  their  country. 
In  this  sense,  the  apostle  seems  to  refer  to  the  regeneration  of  the 
church,  rather  than  of  individuals,  or,  in  other  words,  the  washing 
instituted  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  sign  of  the  world  to  come, 
the  new  age  rising  upon  the  earth.  The  Platonists,  in  imitation  of 
their  master,  apply  the  term  to  the  entrance  of  the  soul  upon  a 
new  state  of  existence.  Plato,  in  the  Meno,  (§  14,)  represents 
Socrates  citing  Pindar  and  the  other  divine  poets,  as  saying,  that 
"  the  soul  of  man  is  immortal,  and  when  it  comes  to  an  end,  which 
they  call  death,  then  it  lives  again  (ird\iv  yiyvfffOai)  and  never 
perishes."  The  ira.\iyyfvsa(a.  of  the  Platonic  soul,  in  the  words  of 
the  expansion  of  the  Pindaric  fragment  by  some  modern  translator, 
was — 

"  Loosened  from  body,  winged  and  fleet, 

Freely  she  mounts  to  purest  sky, 
No  more  on  earth  to  live,  no  more  to  die. 

»  *  *  * 

Who  freed  from  earthly  dross, 
And  every  element  of  body  gross, 
To  intellectual  bliss  in  heavenly  seat  shall  climb." 


C.     Page  201. 

PASSAGES    PROM    JUSTIN   MARTYR. 

SOME  controversy  has  lately  sprung  up  in  Germany  respecting  the 
opinion  of  Justin,  on  the  subject  of  baptism.  He  is  regarded  by 
some  as  holding  more  pure  and  simple  views  of  this  Christian  rite 
than  other  and  later  Fathers.  In  the  work  on  Justin  Martyr,  by 
Semisch,  recently  translated  for  the  Edinburgh  Biblical  Cabinet, 
Miinscher  (Handbuch  der  Christ.  Dogmengeschichte)  and  Starck 
(Geschichte  der  Taufe  und  Taufgesinnten)  are  specified  as  maintain 
ing  this  view  of  his  theology.  Semisch  himself  adopts  the  opposite 
opinion,  although  he  does  not  ascribe  to  Justin  the  extravagant 
notions  of  the  efficacy  of  baptism  which  were  held  by  the  later  eccle- 
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siastics.  (See  Semisch's  Justin  Martyr,  translated  by  J.  E.  Hyland, 
vol.  ii.  p.  330 — 337.)  I  append  the  passages  of  Justin,  translated 
and  sometimes  abridged  in  the  lecture,  that  the  reader  may  form  his 
own  opinion,  if  he  have  not  the  opportunity  to  turn  to  the  writings 
of  the  Martyr. 

*Oi/  Tporrov  Se  KOL  dvedr]Kap,ev  eavTovs  TCO  6e«,  KaivoTrarjOevTes  bia 
TOV  Xpio-Tov,  e^yrjo-ofjieda'  OTTCOS  /XT),  rovro  TrapaXnrovTes,  osd£«/xei> 
Trovrjpeveiv  ri  ev  TTJ  e^rjyrjcreim 

^Qcroi  av  7reto~$o)O~i  Kal  mo~Tevcc:o~iv  dXrjdrj  TCIVTO,  TO.  vfi  rjfjioov 
a    Kal  \eyoaeva  elvai,  Kal    I^LOVV  OVTCOS  BvvacrQai   V 

i    re    Kal    alrelv    vrjo-TfVovrts  Trapa  TOV   Qeov   T£>V  irpor]fj,ap- 

(i(f)f(riV   dlddcTKOVTCLL,    ?jfJ,MV  (TVV€V^OfJ,€V(i)V  KCU    <rVVVT)(TTev6vT(i)V 

avTois. 

^Erreira  ayovrai  v<py  i]fJ.£)V  ei>6a  vdcop  eori,  KOI  rporrov  avayzvvr] crews', 
ov  Kal  rjfAtls  avrol  dvcy€vvf)6r)p.ev,  avayzvv&VTai'  eV  ovofjLaros  yap  TOV 
HaTpbs  TCOV  S\o3V  Kal  decnrorov  GeoO,  Kal  TOV  "2(OTrjpos  rjfJ-cov  'lrjo~ov 
Xpio-Tov,  Kal  Hv€i>fJ.aTos  'Aytov,  TO  eV  ra>  uSart  rore  Xovrpoi/  TTOIOVV- 
Tai'  Kal  yap  6  Xpio-Tos  eiVei/,  *Ai^  /zr)  dvayevvrjGrJTf,  ov  pr)  eiVe'X^re  els 
TTJV  {3ao-i\€iav  Ta>v  ovpav&v'  (OTL  Se  Kal  dSwaroz/  eiy  TCIS  prjrpas  TO>V 
TfKovo-S)V  TOVS  arra^  yej/i/oo/zeVovs-  eujSrjvai.,  (pavepbv  Tracnv  eVri.)  Kai 
dia  'Hcraiou  TOV  7rpo(f)r}Tov^  a>s  Trpoeypax^a/iei/j  f'iprjTai,  Tiva  Tporrov 
<j)€v£ovTat  ray  ap,apTias  ol  ajiiapr/jcrai/Te?  ^at  fj.€TavoovvT€$.  'EAe'^/y 
Se  OVTCOS.  Aovcracr^e,  Kadapol  yeveaQe,  a(jf)c'Xere  TCLS  Trovrjpias  drro 
T&v  T\rvx&v  vp.a)V,  p,d0€T6  Ka\bv  Troien/,  KpivaTe  6p<pava>  Kal  St/caitocrare 
,  Kal  devT€  Kal  SiaXe^^co/zez/,  Xe'yei  Kvpios'  Kal  eav  waiv  at 
V/JLVV  cos  (poiviKovv,  cocrcl  epiov  \evKavw,  Kal  lav  axrtz;  o)S 
KOKKLVOV,  cos  ~)(iova  \€VKav£).  'Eav  5e  arj  eicraKoucr^re  /JLOV,  p.d%aipa 
vp,as  KareSeTai*  TO  yap  crro/za  Kvpiov  €\dXr)(re  TavTa. 

Kat  Xoyov  8e  els  TOVTO  Trapa  TCOV  aTrocrToXcai'  efj-ddonev  TOVTOV. 

Sr),  TTJV  TrputTTjv  yevfviv  Ty/zcov  dyvoovvTcs,  KaT  dvdyKrjv  yeyev- 
e'£  vypds  o-7ropds  KaTa  p-i^iv  TTJV  TOJV  yoveav  irpbs  aXX/yXovs, 
Kal  ev  edeo~L  (pavXois  Kal  Trovrjpals  dvaTpo<pal.s  yeyovapev,  OTTOS  prj 
dvdyKrjs  TeKva  firj^e  dyvoias  fj-evcouev,  aXXa  Trpoaipeaeas  Kal  eni- 
o-Tr)iJ.r)s,  d<peo-eu>s  Te  dpapTicov  vnep  cov  Trpo^juapTO/zev  Tv^wjLte^,  ev  TW 
vdaTi  eVoi/o^a£eTai  TO)  eXo/zeVw  dvayevvrjBrjvai,  Kal  ueTavorjo-avTi  eVi 
TO!?  ^papTrjfJLevois  TO  Tov^HaTpbs  TCOV  oXoov  Kal  decrTroTov  Qeov  ovopa' 
avTO  TOVTO  uovov  efrikeyovTos  TOV  TOV  \ovo~6jJievov  ayovTos  CTTC  ro 
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XovrpdV.  "Ovop,a  yap  r<a  dpp^rcp  Qe&>  ovdels  e^ci  etirflv'  el  Se  rts 
roXprjo-eiev  elvai  \eyeiv,  p,f'p.r)ve  rfjv  aVcoroz/  p.aviav.  KaXetrat  Se  roDro 
ro  \ovrpbv  (p  cor  1  07-16  $•,  a)?  <parrt£b/zei/a)v  TTJV  ftidvoiav  TU>V  raura  p.av6avov~ 
TO>V.  Kai  eV  oi/o/iaros1  Se  'l^crou  Xpicrrou  roC  crravpcoOevTOs  errl  IIov- 
TLOV  IliXarov,  Kat  eV  ovop-aros  Tlvevp-aros  'Ay/ou  6  Sia  rooj/  Tr 
TrpoeKrjpvge  ra  Kara  TOV  'Ij/croui/  7rai/ra,  6  (^cori^o/iei/os-  \overai. 
Kat  TO  \ovrpov  8f]  TOVTO  aKovcravres  oi  dat/jLOves  Sta  roO 

,  €i>f)pyr)(rav  KOL  pavri^eiv  eavrovs  TOVS  ets  ra  tfpa  OVTWV 
,  Kat   Trpoo-teVai  avrols  fteXXovraj,  Xot,3a?  Kat  Ki/tVa?  a?ro- 
TeXeoj/  Se  KOI  Xot/eo-$at  aTTidiras  ?rpti/  eXdelv  eVt  ra  tepa, 
tdpvvTat,  evepyovai, 

*  :fc  *  ^ 

fteiV  8e  /zera  ro  ovrcos-  Xouo-ai  ro^  TreTreto-fttVoj/  Kat  crvyKarare^ei- 
)  errl  TOVS  \eyop.evov$  'ASeXc^ovs'   ayopev,  ev6a    avvrjyfjievoi   eto"/, 
Koivas   evicts  TroirjO'ojJifvoi  vnep  re    €avrS)V    Kat  roO   (^wriaO^VTos   Ka\ 


ra 


oi/res,  Kat  St'  epycoi/  czya^ot  7roXirei;rai  Kat  (puXaKe?  ran/  eVreraX/ieVo)i/ 
evpeBrjvai)  OTTCCS  TTJV  al&vtov  crwTrjplav  O"a)^a)/ief  .  'AXXr/Xouy  ^)tX^art 
dcnra^op.eda,  Travadp-evoi  TG>V  fii^wv. 

J/E7reira  ?rpoo~^)eperatj  rw  Ilpoecrrcori  rcoy  *A&eX(pa)i>  upros  KOI 
TTOTrjpiov  vdaros  Kat  Kpdp.a.Tos,  KOL  OVTOS  \afta>v  alvov  Kat  Sd^af  r&J 
Ilarpi  TCOI>  oXcoi/  6ta  rou  OVOJJLCITOS  roO  Ytou  Kat  roG  Tlvevparos  rov 
cAytou  draTTc'/LtTret  Kai  ev^apto-rtav  {/Trep  roi)  Kar^^taio-^at  TOVTGDV 
Trap"  avrov  eVi  TroXv  Trotetrai*  ov  o-vvreXeo-avros  ras-  eu^as-  Kai  r^y 
tai/,  ?ras  6  Tvapuiv  \aos  eVeu<pT//x6t  Xe'yoof'  'AJU.TJI/.  Ev^apto~- 
8e  TOV  TIpoecrTcoTos  Kai  eirevffrrjp.rjcravTos  Travrbs  TOV  XaoC  ot 
Ka\ovjj.€voL  Trap'  57/uz>  AIOKOI/OI  StSdao-ti/  eKaarw  ra>y  irapovT&v  /uera- 
Xa/3eTi/  aTro  roG  eu^aptcrrTj^eVro?  ciprov  Kat  otyoti  Kat  vSaros  Kai  rots 
ou  Trapoixriv  d7ro(pepouo"t.  Kat  ^  rpcxpr)  avrr)  KaXetrat  Trap'  i7/iti/  Ev- 
^apto~rt'a'  ^j  otiSei/i  aXXw  //.eracr^etf  e£dV  eVrti/,  j}  r(p  TTLCTT^VOVTI 
d\r)6rj  etVat  ra  SeStSay/xeVa  t»c^)'  J^GJI/J  Kat  Xouo~a/Ltei/w  ro  {"Trep  d(pe'- 
o-ecoj  dp-apTitoV  Kat  ets  dvay€vvr)<Tiv  \ovrpbv,  Kat  ourcos  jBtovvrt  as  6 
Xpto'ros'  T7apeScoK6j/.  Ou  yap  cos  KOIVOV  aprov  ovfte  KOWOV  7rop.a  raura 
\afj.j3dvop.ev.  —  Justin  Apol.  I,  cap.  61,  62,  65,  66. 

In  the  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  we  find  several  allusions  to  baptism 
in  the  same  strain  — 
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Ei  TLS  Kadapus  OVK  e^et  ^etpa?,  Xovtrao-^co,  Kal  Kadapos  I<TTIV' 
ov  yap  df)  ye  fl$  (BaXavelov  v/j.as  eVejUTrey  'Hcratas  airoXovcro^vovs  e/cet 
TOV  (povov  KOL  Tas  aXXas  ap-apriaS)  ovs  ovde  TO  rrjs  6a\do-o-rjs  IKUVOV 
Trdv  vdwp  KaQapivaC  tJXXa,  cos  CLKOS,  TraXai  rovro  eKelvo  TO  crc&Trjpiov 
\ovTpbv  fjv,  o  flTreTO  Tols  p.eTayivd)o~Kovo~i.  —  Dial.  cum.  Tryph..  p. 
229.  Ed.  Par. 

Ov  TavTTjv  TT\V  KOTO,  o~dpKa  7rap€\dj3ofJ.€i>  7repiTop.rjv^  aXXa  TTVCV- 
fjiaTLKrjv,  j]v  'Evo)^  Kal  ol  o/iotot  tfyiiKa^av.  'H/xeTs-  de  8ta  TOV  /SaTrrtV- 
PUTOS  avTrjv,  eVeiS^  a/^aprcoXot  eyeyoi/et/iei/,  Sta  TO  e'Xeos  TO  Trapa  TOV 
Qeov  e'Xa/3o/ne//,  Kal  Tracriv  €(j)€Tov  6/xoiW  \a[i{3dv€iv  —  Ibid.  p.  261. 

Again,  after  having  represented  the  deliverance  of  Noah  as  a  type 
of  the  salvation  of  Christ,  he  says,  'O  yap  XpicrTos,  rrpoTOTOKos 
KTicrecos  &>i/,  Kal  dp^r)  7rd\iv  aXXov  yevovs  yeyovev,  TOV 
os  VTT  avTOv  6Y  vftaTos  Kal  Trio-Teas  Kal  £i'Xov,  TOU  TO 
fj.vo-TT]piov  TOV  o-Tavpov  C'XOVTOS'  ov  Tponov  Kal  6  Na»e  Iv  %v\<a 
dtfO-a>6rj  fTTO^ovncvos  Tols  v5ao~i  /xeTa  TCOV  Idicav.  —  Ibid.  p.  367. 

EiVoz/  5e,  di    vdaTos  Kal  Trio-Teccs  Kal  £v\ov  ol  7rpo7rapao~/feua^o/ze- 

l/Ol,    KO.I    fJi€TaVOOVVT€S     6^)'    ols    TjfJiapTOV,    €K<frtv£oVTCU    Tl]V    fJiC\\OVO-ai> 

cVep^ea-^at  TOV  Qfov   Kpio-iv  —  Ibid.  p.  368. 

To  the  mode  of  interpreting  the  words,  regeneration,  illumination, 
washing,  forgiveness,  and  similar  expressions,  I  have  adverted  in  the 
lecture.  See  also  the  passage  which  is  prefixed,  and  which,  although 
it  refers  to  Jewish  baptisms,  intimates  that  Justin  did  not  regard  any 
baptism  of  water  as  an  opus  operatttm,  a  mystic  deed  for  the  salva 
tion  of  the  ungodly.  He  also  clearly  distinguishes  water  baptism 
from  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit.—  -Dial.  c.  Tr.  p.  246. 


LECTUKE     VI. 

THE  MODE  OF  CHRISTIAN  BAPTISM. 

"And  as  I  began  to  speak,  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  them,  as  on  us  at  the 
beginning.  Then  remembered  I  the  word  of  the  Lord,  how  that  he  said,  John 
indeed  baptized  with  water;  hut  ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost." 
— Acts  xi.  15,  16. 

"  Hi  vero  qui  in  ecclesia  baptizantur,  minus  indulgentia?  et  gratise  divinse 
consecuti  esse  videantur,  et  tantus  honor  habeatur  haereticis,  ut  inde  venientes 
non  interrogentur  utrumne  loti  sint  an  perfusi,  utrumne  Clinici  sint  an  Peri- 
patetici." — Cyprian.  Epist.  lib.  iv.  ep.  7. 

BEFORE  we  venture  upon  the  controversy  respecting  the 
proper  subjects  of  Christian  baptism,  it  may  be  convenient 
to  defend,  as  briefly  as  perspicuity  will  allow,  the  opinions 
we  hold  upon  the  mode  of  its  administration.  Two  in 
quiries  are  suggested :  the  one,  Are  we  bound  by  the  terms 
of  the  commission  to  administer  baptism  according  to  the 
form  of  words  there  prescribed;  that  is,  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  The 
other,  Is  immersion  the  only  proper  mode  of  administer 
ing  this  ordinance  ? 

As  to  the  former  inquiry,  the  command  of  our  Lord 
seems  so  clear  and  absolute,  as  to  admit  of  no  exception. 
I  do  not  see  how  any  person  can  baptize  into  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  tlie  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  with 
out  mentioning  the  names  of  these  Divine  Persons ;  by  an 
act  of  invocation,  imploring  their  blessing ;  or  by  an  act 
of  authority,  administering  by  their  commission ;  or  by  an 
act  of  dedication,  devoting  the  person  to  their  service.  I 
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dare  not  absolutely  assert  that  baptism,  in  the  name  of 
Christ  only,  would  require  to  be  repeated  in  the  full  and 
complete  formula,  but  I  maintain  that  the  administrator, 
so  far  as  he  makes  this  commission  his  authority,  is  bound 
by  its  terms  to  baptize  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
_  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Before  this  commis 
sion  was  given,  baptism,  administered  by  John  into  the 
name  of  Him  who  was  to  come,  or  by  the  disciples  of 
Christ  into  the  name  of  Jesus,  was,  I  believe,  legitimate 
and  perfect  for  all  purposes,  because  it  was  so  ordained  by 
the  supreme  authority  ;  but  since  the  recognition  of  the 
Persons  is  distinctly  prescribed,  to  omit  any  of  them  would 
be  an  act  of  disobedience  to  the  command  of  Christ.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  persons  are  said  to 
have  been  "  baptized  into  the  name  of  Jesus  ;  "  but  in  the 
brief  notices  of  the  several  baptisms  mentioned  in  that 
book,  the  expression  may  denote  that  they  received  Chris 
tian  baptism.  However  that  may  have  been,  such  inci 
dental  notices  are  not,  as  authorities,  to  be  opposed  to  the 
clear,  distinct,  formal,  and  express  commission  of  our 
blessed  Lord.  I  do  not  assert  that  the  precise  words  are 
essential,  for  if  they  were,  we  must  use  a  Greek  formulary  ; 
but  the  distinct  recognition  of  the  Persons  is  not  the  ex 
ternal  form,  but  the  great  truth  of  the  service. 

In  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  there  is  a  remarkable  uni 
formity  respecting  the  form  of  words  employed  in  baptism. 
From  Justin  Martyr,  who  says  in  the  passage  cited  in  the 
preceding  lecture,  that  "  converts  are  washed  in  the  name 
of  the  Father  and  Lord  of  all  things,  and  of  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  we  find  an  uninter 
rupted  series  of  references  to  this  formula.  Irenaeus  cites 
it  as  the  commission  of  regeneration  given  to  the  dis 
ciples.  *  Tertullian  says,  "Christ  appointed  baptism  to 
be  administered,  not  in  the  name  of  One,  but  Three  : 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  "f  The  apostolical  canons 

*  Adv.  Hser.  1.  iii.  c.  19.  f  Cont.  Prax.  c.  26. 
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order  bishops  and  priests  to  be  deposed  who  presume  to 
baptize  in  any  other  way.*  Athanasius  and  others  declare 
such  baptism  to  be  void  as  was  performed  without  the 
mention  of  the  Trinity ;  f  although  this  was  not  the  general 
opinion,  as  in  many  instances,  heretics  who  had  been  bap 
tized  only  in  the  name  of  Christ,  were  admitted  into  the 
church  without  re-baptism,  on  their  confession  of  the 
Trinity  under  the  hand  of  the  bishop.  The  dispute  on 
the  validity  of  heretical  baptism  was  made  very  much  to 
depend  upon  the  use  of  this  formulary,  as  will  appear  on 
consulting  the  letters  of  Firmilian.  and  Cyprian  on  the 
controversy,  which  in  those  times  provincial  bishops  were 
not  ashamed  nor  afraid  to  maintain  with  the  bishop  of 
Borne.  The  trine  immersion  became  catholic,  as  an  im 
mersion  before  the  name  of  each  Person,  and  citations  to 
superfluity  may  be  easily  found  upon  the  invocation  of  the 
Trinity  in  baptism. J  This  discussion,  therefore,  need  no 
longer  detain  us. 

The  second  and  more  controverted  question  respecting 
the  mode  of  administering  baptism,  may  be  thus  proposed. 
Is  it  indispensable,  in  the  administration  of  this  rite,  to 
immerse  the  subject?  We  believe  that  immersion  is  not *"\ 
indispensable, — that  pouring  or  sprinkling  is  sufficient  to 
constitute  the  Christian  rite,  which  is  the  emblem  of  the 
cleansing  of  the  heart  by  the  truth  and  Spirit  of  Christ. 

But  let  the  opinion  we  advance  be  distinctly  understood. 
We  do  not  plead  for  any  one  specific  mode,  we  do  not  con 
tend  for  sprinkling  in  preference  to  immersion,  except  as 
a  question  of  right.  To  act  only  upon  the  defensive  is 
our  purpose.  If,  however,  it  be  asked,  why  we  do  not 
submit  to  immersion,  seeing  we  violate  no  principle,  as  we 
have  no  religious  scruple  upon  the  subject,  we  reply,  that 
to  allow  anything  which  is  not  imposed  in  a  ceremonial 

*  Canon.  Apost.  c.  49.  +  Epist.  acl  Serapion. 

I  Expos.  Fidei,  in  Opera  Justini  Mart.  p.  377,  Ed.  Par. 
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observance  to  be  obligatory  upon  Christians,  is  to  convert 
a  form  in  to  the  substance  of  a  sacrament, — to  invest  the 
sign,  which  may  be  conveniently  changed,  with  the  import 
ance  of  the  immutable  truth.  To  immerse,  unless  we 
think  it  obligatory,  for  the  sake  of  union,  would  be,  as  we 
conscientiously  believe,  to  concede  a  principle  of  more 
importance  than  baptism  itself.  If  I  eat  what  I  honestly 
believe  to  be  the  Lord's  supper,  even  though  I  should  use 
rice  for  bread,  or  the  juice  of  the  currant  for  the  fruit  of 
the  vine,  that  to  me  is  the  act  of  submission  to  the  legisla 
tion  of  Christ  in  commemorating  his  death ;  and  so,  if  I 
observe  what  I  believe  is  Christian  baptism,  even  though  I 
may  be  mistaken,  that  observance  is  to  me  the  act  of  sub 
mission  to  the  legislation  of  Christ,  in  receiving  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  authorized  symbol  of  Christian  truth. 
He  who  denies  that  the  washing  which  I  administer  in 
honest  obedience  to  the  command  of  Christ  is  Christian 
baptism,  ought  to  have  very  clear  and  incontrovertible 
evidence  on  which  he  rests ;  as  he  maintains  that  my  con 
scientious  submission  to  the  authority  of  the  King  of  Zion, 
in  performing  a  religious  ceremony,  is  invalid,  because  I 
have  mistaken  the  form  of  its  administration.  Is  not  this 
to  make  a  mere  form  a  matter  of  inherent  importance  ; 
and  is  not  such  a  procedure  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Christian  religion  ?  Sprinkling  can  be  nothing  in 
itself;  immersion  can  be  nothing  in  itself;  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  not  in  either,  but  in  "  righteousness,  peace, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost;"  each  must  depend  for  its 
validity,  whatever  that  term  may  mean,  upon  the  command 
of  Christ  ;  that  is,  upon  the  conscientious  construction 
which  each  disciple  puts  upon  the  words  of  that  command, 
as  he  honestly  strives  to  understand  it.  In  any  sacrament 
there  is  nothing  moral,  nothing  holy,  nothing  religious, 
nothing  of  the  least  worth,  except  conscientious  obedience 
to  Christ.  If  I  believe  that  sprinkling  is  an  act  of  obedi 
ence  to  the  command  of  Christ,  in  silently  submitting  to 
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be  immersed  with  no  better  reason  than  that  no  other 
mode  will  satisfy  my  neighbour,  I  allow  him  to  legislate 
for  me  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  His  opinion  may  be 
honest,  it  may  be  correct,  and  it  is  law  to  him ;  but  it 
must  not  become  law  to  me.  So  long  as  I  honestly  believe 
sprinkling  with  water  to  be  Christian  baptism,  of  what 
greater  value  would  immersion  be  to  me,  were  I  to  prac 
tise  it  ?  It  would  not,  in  my  hands,  be  submission  to  the 
will  of  Christ,  and  so  far  it  would  not  be  a  religious  ser 
vice.  Yet  the  Baptists  declare  we  have  no  baptism,  deny 
that  to  be  baptism  which  we  conscientiously  believe  to  be 
so,  on  account  of  a  difference  in  form ;  and  in  their  contro 
versy  among  themselves,  whether  we  ought  or  ought  not 
to  be  admitted  to  the  Lord's  supper,  make  the  whole  of 
the  argument  turn  upon  the  question,  whether  unbaptized 
believers  are  admissible  to  the  communion  of  the  Christian 
church.  Their  doctrine  is  that,  in  reference  to  a  positive 
ordinance,  conscientious  obedience  to  what  is  honestly 
believed  to  be  the  command  of  Christ,  is  not  sufficient  to 
constitute  the  Christian  symbol  of  the  blessings  repre 
sented,  and  that  we  are  to  be  regarded  as  unbaptized 
disciples. 

Can  this  doctrine  be  consistently  maintained  by  those 
who  believe  that  no  spiritual  virtue  is  derived  either  from 
immersion  or  from  sprinkling?  Will  they  deny  that  the 
institution  is  absolute  law  to  others  as  they  conscientiously 
interpret  it?  What  can  there  be  important  in  any  sacra 
mental  institution,  any  religious  emblem,  (unless  we  admit 
the  Catholic  or  Tractarian  theology,)  more  than  the  con 
scientious  act  of  obedience  to  the  understood  will  of 
Christ?  If  I  believe  sprinkling  to  be  baptism,  in  so  ad 
ministering  the  rite,  and  acting  according  to  my  inter 
pretation  of  the  commission  of  Christ,  I  do  that  which  my 
Saviour  will  acknowledge  to  be  what  it  really  is,  my  sincere 
act  of  obedience  to  his  own  command.  In  these  things, 
whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin.  But  if  I  do  all  that  I 
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believe  Christ  requires,  and  all  that  with  my  present  belief 
Christ  does  require,  who  is  the  man  to  demand  more  at 
my  hands,  and  to  say  I  do  not  virtually  baptize,  although 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  and  therefore  of  my  ability, 
I  observe  the  commission  of  Christ?  Have  I  no  Christian 
baptism  because  I  do  not  understand  Greek  quite  so  well 
as  my  Baptist  brother?  for  the  whole  question  is  resolved 
into  the  meaning  of  a  Greek  word.  If  in  that  learned 
tongue  I  cannot  say  Shibboleth,  but  only  Sibboleth,  has 
he  the  right  for  the  philological  inaccuracy,  and  for  nothing 
else,  to  exclude  me  from  the  number  of  those  who  are  born 
of  water,  and  therefore  have  entered  into  external  relation 
with  the  kingdom  of  God  ?  Good  Baptist,  be  not  so  severe 
on  an  erring  brother.  Than  conscientious  obedience  to 
the  command  of  Christ,  what  else  there  is  sacred,  what 
else  important,  what  else  valuable,  I  wish  you  would  tell 
me ;  as  I  have,  I  trust,  as  well  as  you,  this  conscientious 
obedience,  the  essence  and  reality  of  the  service. 

The  principle  for  which  I  contend  being  the  very  life  of 
all  obedience  to  positive  institutions,  a  principle  distin 
guished  from  all  formalism,  and  identified  with  conscience, 
with  charity,  with  liberty,  with  the  right  of  private  judg 
ment,  and  even  with  the  supremacy  of  Christ  in  the 
church,  appears  to  me  far  more  important  than  immersion 
or  sprinkling,  or  any  other  mode  of  administering  a  sacra 
ment.  This  is  our  answer  to  those  who  say  to  us,  Why 
do  you  not,  for  the  sake  of  union,  cease  from  your  sprink 
ling,  and  submit  to  immersion,  to  which  you  acknowledge 
you  have  no  conscientious  objection  ?  The  Baptist  creates 
the  objection  by  insisting  upon  the  obligation. 

I  can  easily  imagine  the  reply  that  may  be  advanced. 
How  far,  it  may  be  said,  will  you  carry  your  principle  ? 
will  you  acknowledge  every  kind  of  service,  in  whatever 
way  performed,  which  any  person  may  imagine,  in  the  wild 
vagaries  of  his  fancy,  to  be  baptism,  or  the  Lord's  supper  ? 
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To  this  objection  I  rejoin,  The  principle  is  not  to  be  sur 
rendered  because  it  may  be  abused,  or  because  its  applica 
tion  in  some  supposed  instances  may  be  attended  with 
perplexity  and  doubt.  The  objection  is  equally  applicable 
to  mixed  communion,  and  to  every  other  recognition  of 
religious  acts  or  religious  persons.  To  the  inquiry,  How 
far  will  you  go,  and  where  will  you  stand  ?  the  reply  is,  So 
far,  and  only  so  far,  as  I  believe  the  parties,  being  Chris 
tian,  have  in  a  Christian  spirit  arrived  at  their  conclusion. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  I  do  not  regard  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass  by  a  Romanist,  as  the  commemoration  of  the 
death  of  Christ,  because  I  do  not  believe  that  any  Chris 
tian  man  could,  with  due  diligence,  honestly  arrive  at  such 
a  conclusion ;  but  if  I  see  a  Christian  man  of  stern  tem 
perance  principles,  who  conscientiously  believes,  after  care 
ful  and  devout  examination,  that  it  is  his  duty  to  abstain 
from  wine  at  the  supper,  and  that  his  ordinary  beverage  is 
the  proper  substitute,  if  he  communicate  with  bread  and 
water,  dare  I  take  upon  myself  to  say  he  does  not  com 
memorate  the  death  of  Christ,  and  observe  all  that  to  him 
is  necessary  in  the  supper  of  the  Lord  ?  If  he  conscien 
tiously  thinks  that  he  observes  the  dying  command  of  his 
Saviour,  who  am  I,  because  I  believe  that  wine  should  be 
employed,  to  say  that  his  conscientious  act  of  obedience  to 
the  command  of  his  Lord,  according  to  his  own  honest 
construction,  is  not  the  emblematical  commemoration  of 
the  death  of  Christ  ?  To  act  otherwise  would  be  not  only 
to  walk  uncharitably  towards  my  brother,  but  to  impose 
my  fallible  interpretation  of  a  positive  precept  as  a  uni 
versal  rule  upon  the  Christian  church.  The  denial  of  the 
principle  for  which  I  contend,  involves  in  it  the  assertion 
that  Christ  has  not  imposed  upon  his  disciples  the  duty 
of  observing  his  positive  institutions,  according  to  their 
own  interpretation  of  his  words.  I  am  here  contending, 
not  with  those  who  say  immersion  is  right,  but  with  those 
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who  say  there  is  no  virtual  baptism  without  it ;  and  that  I, 
through  my  mistake,  am  not  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or 
have  got  into  it  without  being  born  of  water. 

So  important  do  I  consider  this  principle,  that  it  creates 
the  chief  interest  I  feel  in  the  controversy  respecting  the 
mode  of  baptism.  To  decide  upon  the  comparative  merits 
of  sprinkling  or  immersion  would,  in  itself,  occupy  very 
little  of  my  thoughts  ;  but  when  I  find  the  assertion  posi 
tively  made  and  maintained,  that  sprinkling  is  no  baptism 
even  to  those  who  conscientiously  observe  it,  I  am  induced 
to  look  a  little  further,  and  to  inquire  what  is  the  plain, 
direct,  and  incontrovertible  evidence  in  favour  of  this  ex 
clusive  mode,  the  defenders  of  which  are  so  confident  and 
well  satisfied,  as  to  declare  all  Christians  except  them 
selves  to  be  unbaptized.  When  one  party  asserts  that  the 
Independents  have  no  church,  and  another  that  we  have 
no  ministry,  and  a  third,  about  as  coolly,  in  the  same 
exclusive  spirit,  that  we  have  no  baptism,  they  must  excuse 
us,  if  in  this  pitiable  and  forlorn  condition,  without  apos 
tolic  church,  ministry,  or  baptism,  we  attempt  to  do  a 
little  more  than  to  vindicate  our  own  right  to  decide  for 
ourselves  ;  and  seeing  we  are  thus  attacked,  to  contend  for 
the  validity  of  sprinkling  in  a  controversy  on  which  the 
exclusiveness  of  our  opponents  has  conferred  a  fictitious 
importance. 

I  say  the  importance  is  fictitious,  for,  reasoning  from  an 
analogous  instance,  I  do  not  believe  the  apostle  Paul,  were 
he  now  living  upon  earth,  would  think  it  worth  his  while 
to  decide  the  question  between  the  immersionists  and  the 
sprinklers.  He,  as  I  think  can  be  clearly  shown  from  his 
conduct  in  a  similar  controversy,  content  with  the  act  of 
obedience  to  the  command  of  Christ,  according  to  the 
understanding  of  each  party,  would  scrupulously  avoid 
expressing  an  opinion  in  favour  of  either,  but  would  zeal 
ously  maintain  his  own  doctrine  :  "  Let  every  man  be  fully 
persuaded  in  his  own  mind,"  or  let  every  man  act  upon 
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his  own  persuasion.  I  do  not  wish  to  affect  an  air  of 
paradox,  but  I  ask  both  parties  to  consider,  if  this  was  not 
precisely  his  conduct  in  the  controversy  respecting  the 
observance  of  particular  days.  "  One  man  esteemeth  one 
day  above  another;  another  esteemeth  every  day  alike." 
Whether  this  controversy  respected  the  religious  observ 
ance  of  the  Lord's-day,  which  we  believe  to  be  obligatory 
upon  Christians,  or  whether  it  respected  the  Jewish  sab 
bath,  which  we  believe  not  to  be  obligatory  upon  Chris 
tians,  or  whatever  was  the  day  esteemed  above  others,  is 
of  no  importance  in  the  discussion  on  which  we  are  en 
tering.  The  dispute  respected  a  positive  institution,  and 
there  must  have  been  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  their  contro 
versy.  The  controvertists,  in  their  zeal  for  truth  or  party, 
no  doubt  plentifully  charged  each  other  with  disobedience 
to  the  positive  law  of  Christ,  on  the  one  side  probably  with 
making  a  sabbath  without  Divine  authority,  on  the  other, 
with  breaking  a  sabbath  which  Divine  authority  liad  made. 
These  men  in  the  apostolic  age  were  the  worthy  precursors 
of  modern  polernicals.  How  easily  might  the  apostle,  in 
the  plenitude  of  his  inspiration,  have  decided  between 
them !  He  knew  very  well  whether  the  day  was,  or  was 
not,  of  Divine  institution.  Although  one  word  from  his 
lips  would  have  silenced  the  angry  disputants,  and  esta 
blished  the  truth,  that  word  he  carefully  suppressed.  He 
saw  on  both  sides  the  same  unfeigned  respect  for  the 
authority  of  Christ;  he  saw  on  both  sides  all  that  was 
good  in  hallowing  the  day,  if  it  were  appointed  to  be  hal 
lowed,  or  in  not  hallowing  it,  if  it  were  not  so  appointed  ; 
and,  therefore,  instead  of  adjudicating  the  question  immed 
iately  in  dispute,  he  decided  one  of  far  more  importance 
arising  out  of  it :  "  He  that  regardeth  the  day,  regardeth  it 
unto  the  Lord;  and  he  that  regardeth  not  the  day,  to  the 
Lord  he  doth  not  regard  it."  Can  we  suppose  that,  were 
he  upon  earth,  he  would  construe  the  dispute  upon  immer 
sion  more  strictly  than  he  did  the  question  of  the  Divine 
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authority  of  a  holy  day  ?  Would  he  not  be  content  with 
the  service  which  each  party  believes  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  Christ?  The  fair  interpretation  of  his 
words,  so  as  to  be  intelligible  in  the  noise  and  turmoil  of 
modern  controversy,  is,  as  I  think,  He  that  immerseth, 
immerseth  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  that  sprinkleth,  sprink- 
leth  to  the  Lord.  All  that  is  good  in  baptism,  both  parties 
retain.  This,  as  we  contend,  is  the  true  principle  in  all 
positive  institutions ;  and  for  little  else  than  the  Christian 
liberty  implied  in  it  are  we  careful  in  this  lecture. 

I  can,  and  I  do,  most  conscientiously  avow,  that  I  have 
not  the  slightest  wish  to  make  a  single  convert  to  sprink 
ling.  Having  no  preference  for  any  mode,  I  only  attempt 
to  vindicate  our  right  to  be  regarded  as  baptized  Chris 
tians,  to  which  character  we  have,  I  believe,  as  good  a  title 
as  any  church  on  earth,  can  supply.  If,  in  entering  the 
holiest  by  a  new  and  living  way  which  Christ  hath  conse 
crated  for  us  through  the  vail,  we  can  but  satisfy  ourselves 
that  our  hearts  are  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience,  we 
are  in  no  trouble  because  our  brethren,  as  they  emerge 
from  the  baptistry,  say  that  our  bodies  are  not  washed 
with  pure  water.  Although  they  insinuate,  I  am  grieved 
to  say  it,  by  the  press  of  the  Baptist  Tract  Society,  that  we 
are  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  we  have  no  desire 
to  adjudicate  the  position  which  they  occupy  in  the  com 
mon  temple  of  the  Lord's  congregation.  May  both  they 
and  we  become  greater  in  that  kingdom  ! 

As  it  is  our  opinion  that  neither  the  use  of  the  verb 
ftcnrrifa  iii  the  New  Testament,  sustains  the  conclusion 
of  our  Baptist  friends  on  philological  grounds,  nor  even 
conceding  that  the  word  invariably  means  to  dip,  are  we, 
on  that  account,  so  to  restrict  the  administration  of  the 
Christian  rite  as  to  exclude  pouring  and  sprinkling,  it 
would  be  the  most  logical  arrangement,  in  the  first  place, 
to  notice  the  use  and  construction  of  the  word,  and  after 
wards  to  elucidate  the  principle  of  interpretation  for  which 
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we  contend  in  reference  to  positive  institutions.     It  may, 
however,  be  more  convenient  to  preserve  the  connexion  of 
what  may  be  called  the  theological  part  of  this  lecture  as 
distinct  from  the  philological ;  and,  therefore,  for  tbe  sake 
of  completing  what  we  have  to  say  upon  the  principle  of 
interpreting  positive  institutions,  we  venture   to   reverse 
this  order,  and  to  observe,  in  the  first  instance,  that,  even 
conceding  the  whole  of  the  philological  question,  we  are 
not  restricted  to  the  conclusion  of  our  Baptist  brethren  ; 
and  in  the  next,  that  their  philology  is  not  to  be  conceded 
in  the  discussion  of  this   question.      We   controvert  the 
conclusion  which  they  deduce  from  their  premises, — we 
demur  to  the  premises  from  which  they  derive  their  con 
clusion.     I  trust  that  the  use  of  the  analytical,  rather  than 
the  synthetical,  order  will  not  obscure  the  reasoning.     If, 
however,   any  resolute    adherent   to   logical   arrangement 
should  think  that  we  ought  first  to  examine  the  premises, 
and  afterwards  estimate  the  value  of  the  conclusion,  he 
may,  if  he  please,  first  read  the  latter  part  of  this  lecture, 
and  then  resume  the   subject  from  this  passage.     Many 
readers  will  probably  think  it  not  worth  their  while  to 
read,  in  any  form,  a  lecture  upon  the  everlasting  dispute 
between  sprinkling  and  dipping ;   and  I  agree  with  them, 
that  the  dispute  in  itself  is  about  as  trifling  as  any — ver 
micular  question   (Lord  Bacon  would  call  it,  because  the 
life  of  the  disputants  is  quickened  by  the  deadness  of  the 
subject,)  over  which  the  seraphical  doctors  of  the  schools 
ever  sharpened  their  logical  intellects.     Were  it  not  for 
an  important  principle  of  more  general  application,  which 
is  involved  in  the  inquiry,  I  would  not  write  another  line 
upon  such  a  subject.     By  this  arrangement,  faulty  as  it 
may  seem,  I  also  consult  the  comfort  of  the  reader  who 
has  no  taste  for  philology,  and  who  may  safely  get  through 
one  part  of  the  argument,  without  being  scared  by  the 
barbaric  forms  of  dead  languages. 

That  our  baptism  ought  to  be  acknowledged,  even  if  we 
x.  R 
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have  mistaken  the  mode  of  administering  it,  I  have  main 
tained  ;  because  the  ordinance  itself  being  only  a  sign  of 
evangelical  truth,  the  recognition  of  the  truth  signified  in 
obedience  to  the  command  of  Christ,  comprehends  all  that 
is  essential  or  important.     I  have  now  to  maintain  that  we 
are  not  labouring  under  mistake,  but  that  we  have  full 
liberty,  according  to  the  principles  of  interpretation  stated 
in  the  New  Testament,    in    construing  the  words  which 
relate  to  a  positive  institution,  to  consider  its  nature  and 
design,  and  preserving  the  integrity  of  the    emblem,  to 
adopt  in  exhibiting  it  any  mode  which  is  in  accordance 
with  its  nature,  and  by  which  its  design  may  be  carried 
into  effect.     This  principle  appears  to  me  not  only  to  be 
scriptural  and  important,  but  to  demand  a  prominent  place 
in  theology,  as  the  proper  antagonist  of  Tractarianism,  and 
every  other  species  of  formalism.     Amidst  the  tendencies 
of  the  present  day  to  magnify  the  importance  of  form  and 
ritual,  it  becomes  us  strenuously  to  maintain  that  the  signs 
are  made  for  the  things  signified,  and  not  the  things  sig 
nified  for  the  signs, — that  the  signs  are  not  of  the  slightest 
value,   any   further  than  they   symbolise  the  evangelical 
truth.     Such  a  principle,  it  is  conceded,  is  liable  to  great 
abuse,   and  therefore  it  becomes  those  who  defend  it  to 
consider   carefully   by   what  restrictions   it   ought  to   be 
guarded,  and  how  it  is  distinguished  from  the  power  of  the 
church  to  decree  rites  ancj  ceremonies.     Yet,  surely,  there 
is  an   obvious    distinction   between   regarding  a  sign   as 
having  no  other  importance  than  that  which  it  acquires 
from  the  truth  which  it  signifies  ;  so  that,  if  the  significa 
tion  of  the  truth  be  preserved,  all  that  is  important  in  the 
sacrament  is  secured  ;  and  ascribing  importance  to  a  sig 
nificant  act,  because  it  is  ordained  by  an  uninspired  church 
In  the  former  instance  we  interpret  the  command  of  Christ 
in  the  spirit  which,  as  we  believe,  he  himself  has  recom 
mended  ;  in  the  latter  we  observe  forms  because  they  are 
enacted   by  that  notorious   usurper,   called   ecclesiastical 
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authority.  In  the  former,  we  say,  Christ,  the  only  legis 
lator,  has  ordained  so  much  and  no  more ;  in  the  latter, 
men,  affecting  his  authority,  have  ordained  so  much  and 
no  less.  Whether  we  are  right  or  wrong  in  our  opinion, 
this  distinction  is  plain,  obvious,  and  undeniable. 

It  is  often  said  by  irnmersionists  that  in  positive  institu 
tions  we  are  bound  to  observe  strictly  the  very  words  of 
the  precept  by  which  they  are  appointed,  as,  unlike  moral 
laws,  these  institutions  have  no  other  authority  than  that 
which  is  derived  from  the  words  of  the  enactment.  Mr. 
Booth  and  many  other  Baptist  writers  strenuously  insist 
upon  this  obligation.  We  believe  that  such  a  representa 
tion  is  more  specious  than  solid,  and  that  it  will  not  bear 
the  proper  test  of  Scripture.  The  spirit  of  moral  law  is 
the  congruity  of  the  action  with  the  fitness  of  things; 
the  spirit  of  positive  law  is  the  congruity  of  the  ob 
servance  with  the  truth  symbolised.  In  moral  obligation 
there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong,  independently  of  verbal 
or  written  law,  which  is  only  an  exponent  of  man's  duty, 
and  cannot  be  varied  without  a  compromise  of  truth.  In 
positive  institutions,  the  congruity  of  the  sign,  and 
consequently  its  propriety,  may  vary  with  the  changes 
of  circumstances ;  and  in  the  variation  the  spirit  of  the 
sacrament  may  be  preserved,  when  the  letter  has  become 
inappropriate.  The  phylacteries  of  the  Pharisees,  which 
incurred  the  censure  of  our  Lord,  arose  out  of  the  literal 
observance  of  a  positive  precept,  to  which  neither  our  Lord 
nor  his  disciples  ever  paid  the  least  regard.  The  injunc 
tion  of  the  Mosaic  law  was  expressed  in  terms  the  most 
distinct  and  plain — "  And  thou  shalt  bind  them  for  a  sign 
upon  thy  hand,  and  they  shall  be  as  frontlets  between  thine 
eyes;  and  thou  shalt  write  them  upon  the  posts  of  thine 
house,  and  on  thy  gates."  Was  every  Jew  obliged  by 
this  law  to  wear  the  phylactery  upon  his  hand,  and  the 
frontlet  upon  his  forehead,  and  to  paint  Scripture  upon  Ms 
door-post  ?  During  the  scarcity  of  copies  of  the  law,  this 
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institute  was  probably  observed  ;  but  the  erection  of  syna 
gogues  and  multiplication  of  copies  rendering  it  unneces 
sary,  the  observance,  like  many  others  corresponding  with  the 
letter  of  the  law,  became  Pharisaic,  and  was  so  regarded  by 
our  Lord.  The  letter  of  the  sabbatical  institution  has  faded, 
but  its  spirit  survives  in  the  religious  observance  of  the 
Lord's  day.  It  may  happen,  that  in  the  mutations  of  time 
the  sign  may  express  the  reverse  of  its  original  significa 
tion,  and  so  its  unvaried  preservation  may  remain,  at  the 
expense  of  all  the  significancy  of  the  rite.  In  such  in 
stances,  is  the  external  ceremony  to  be  conceded  to  the 
evangelical  truth,  or  is  the  evangelical  truth  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  external  ceremony?  Scripture  must  decide;  but, 
before  I  appeal  to  its  decision,  let  me  observe,  that  our 
Baptist  friends  concede  the  principle  for  which  we  contend, 
and  uniformly  act  upon  it  in  every  positive  institution, 
except  that  of  baptism.  Let  us  glance  at  their  deflections 
from  the  literality  of  positive  institutions. 

"  Salute  one  another  with  a  holy  kiss,"  says  St.  Paul  to 
the  Eomans.  "  Greet  ye  one  another  with  a  holy  kiss,"  he 
says  twice  to  the  Corinthians.  "  Greet  all  the  brethren 
with,  a  holy  kiss,"  he  says  to  the  Thessalonians.  "  Greet 
ye  one  another  with  a  kiss  of  charity,"  says  St.  Peter  to  the 
strangers  scattered  throughout  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia, 
Asia,  and  Bithynia.  Here  is  a  positive  institution,  une 
quivocally  enjoined  by  apostolical  authority.  Churches,  in 
various  circumstances,  and  in  distant  places,  are  expressly 
commanded  to  adopt  a  specific  mode  of  salutation.  Two 
apostles  ordain  the  ancient  sacrament  of  the  holy  kiss,  the 
sacred  sign  of  Christian  brotherhood  and  love.  Can  more 
be  said  for  the  sacrament  of  baptism  ?  There  is  in  the 
New  Testament  no  positive  command  to  Christians  gene 
rally-  to  be  baptized,  no  positive  command  to  any  except 
the  apostles  to  administer  baptism ;  for  the  original  com 
mission  was  given  to  the  apostles  specifically,  as  is  obvious 
from  the  assurance  of  miraculous  power  with  which  it  was 
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accompanied.  That  baptism  is  to  be  perpetuated  in  the 
church  is  a  matter  of  inference,  from  the  fact  of  its  having 
been  administered  by  those  who  were  not  apostles.  But 
for  the  sign  of  the  kiss  we  depend  upon  no  such  inference  ; 
it  is  armed  with  apostolic  authority,  and  allows  no  room 
for  reasoning;  we  have,  what  we  have  not  with  regard 
either  to  baptism  or  the  supper,  an  express  command 
addressed  to  several  churches.  We  ask  our  Baptist  brethren, 
are  these  five  verses  of  the  New  Testament  frivolous  and 
unmeaning?  If  it  be  said  the  sign  of  the  lioly  kiss  (and 
we  do  not  read  of  holy  baptism,  or  of  the  holy  supper,)  was 
intended  only  for  the  apostolic  age,  we  ask,  by  what  argu 
ment  can  this  be  proved,  which  does  not  equally  apply  to 
baptism  or  the  supper  ?  A  perpetual  sign,  or  sacrament  of 
brotherly  affection,  may  be  as  desirable  for  the  church,  as 
a  perpetual  sign  or  sacrament  of  the  death  of  Christ.  The 
only  defence,  I  imagine,  our  Baptist  brethren  can  offer — 
at  least  the  only  defence  I  can  make  for  myself — is,  the 
form  or  sign  of  brotherly  love  maybe  varied,  notwithstand 
ing  the  express  injunction,  delivered  in  words  as  plain  as 
words  can  be  written,  provided  we  express  the  thing  signi 
fied  ;  and  in  our  churches  all  that  is  important  in  the  holy 
kiss  belongs  to  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  or  to  any 
other  affectionate  mode  of  salutation.  The  kiss  is  nothing 
more  than  a  sign  of  which  we  retain  the  thing  signified,  in 
a  form  more  expedient  in  this  age,  and  more  accordant 
with  modern  feelings.  I  do  not  immerse,  for  the  same 
reason  that  I  do  not  kiss  church-members,  with  this  differ 
ence  against  immersion — baptism  was  a  sign  expressly 
committed  only  to  the  apostles,  and  by  us  received  through 
inferential  reasoning — the  kiss  was  a  sign  expressly  en 
joined  upon  the  churches  ;  and  with  this  also,  in  baptism 
we  retain  the  sign,  the  use  of  water,  if  we  change  the 
mode ;  for  the  kiss  we  substitute  entirely  a  new  sign. 

Sacraments  have  been  defined  by  Augustine  and  ot  ers 
as  visible  words.     They  are   signs  of  truth  addressed  to 
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the  eye  rather  than  to  the  ear.  As  to  the  literal  observance 
of  signs,  whether  visible  or  audible,  the. principle  must  be 
identical.  If  the  disciples  of  Christ  are  expressly  com 
manded  in  their  religious  observances  to  repeat  certain 
words,  or  to  do  certain  acts,  as  the  signs  of  truth,  what 
ever  they  may  think  of  the  question  respecting  the  duty  or 
propriety  of  literal  adherence  to  those  signs,  the  words 
and  the  acts  resting  upon  the  same  authority,  and  de 
signed  for  the  same  purpose,  are  obligatory  in  the  same 
degree,  but  only  in  the  same  degree,  upon  the  members  of 
the  Christian  church.  How  then  do  we  decide  the  ques 
tion  in  verbal  formularies?  "One  of  his  disciples  said, 
Lord,  teach  us  to  pray,  as  John  also  taught  his  disciples. 
And  he  said  unto  them,  (not  to  the  applicant  only,  but  to 
them  all,)  'When  ye  pray,  say,  Our  Father  which  art  in 
heaven,'  "  and  so  on.  Nothing  can  be  more  express  than  the 
words,  "  When  ye  pray,  say."  The  verbal  signs  of  the  Lord's 
formulary  of  prayer  are  prescribed  with  quite  as  much  dis 
tinctness  and  directness  as  were  ever  claimed  by  the  most 
zealous  Baptist  for  the  commission  to  immerse.  Must  we, 
therefore,  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer  in  every  devotional 
service?  Must  we  restrict  our  public  devotion  to  these 
words  ?  Or  do  we  regard  the  formulary  as  simply  a  guide 
for  our  religious  exercise,  without  being  restricted  to  the 
use  of  the  identical  petitions  ?  Our  Baptist  friends  shall 
fight  this  battle  on  our  behalf  with  such  as  insist  upon 
imposing  this  formulary  in  every  devotional  service.  Every 
argument  they  adduce  in  defence  of  their  departure  from 
the  form  of  prayer  will  tell  with  equal  force  against  their 
exclusive  practice  of  immersion;  or  if  they  can  devise 
arguments  applicable  to  words  but  not  to  acts,  their  ingen 
uity  greatly  surpasseth  our  poor  comprehension. 

Should  it  be  said  the  name  of  the  rite  is  implied  in 
immersion ;  precisely,  we  reply,  as  the  name  is  implied  in 
the  holy  kiss.  Sprinkling  is  in  no  sense  immersion,  says 
the  Baptist;  and  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  is  in  no 
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sense  a  kiss,  responds  the  echo  of  his  aphorism.  If  he 
reply,  Baptism  is  a  sacrament,  a  sacred  thing,  something 
more  than  a  mere  emblem ;  then  here  is  the  first  blush  of 
that  Tractarianism  which  some  of  our  Baptist  brethren 
have  recently  and  most  unwarrantably  charged  upon  us. 
What  [is  there  in  a  sacrament  more  than  an  emblem? 
What  is  there  in  baptism  essentially  different  from  the  kiss 
of  charity  ?  But  allowing  the  mystic  sanctity  of  the 
sacraments  to  escape  without  farther  remark,  let  us  notice 
another  illustration  of  our  argument  in  a  rite  which  is 
admitted  to  be  of  at  least  equal  authority  with  baptism — 
an  illustration  derived  also  from  its  scriptural  and  appro 
priate  name. 

Our  Baptist  friends  admit,  (at  least  I  have  never  heard 
of  any  who  deny  it,)  that  the  apostle,  by  the  phrase  KvptaKw 
Se'iTrvov,  the  Lord's  supper,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  means  the  sacramental 
commemoration  of  the  death  of  Christ.      With  them,  as 
with  us,  the  service  is  commonly  called  The  Supper  of  the 
Lord.     But  what  would  our  brethren  say  to  any  person 
who,  having~studied  logic  and  philology,  "  after  the  most 
straitest  sect  of  our  religion,"  should  stoutly  and  stifrly 
contend  that  a  repast  in  the  morning  could  not  be  the 
supper  of  the  Lord?     Whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of 
Pcnrrifa,    the  signification   of  Selrrvov   in  the  time   of    our 
Lord  <Js    incontrovertible.     Belying   on   the   proper   and 
literal  translation  of  the  word,  would  the  straitest  of  the 
Baptists  maintain,  that  whenever  the  religious  rite  is  not 
literally  a  supper,  it  is  not  the  authorized  and  sacramental 
commemoration  of  the  death  of  Christ?     Certainly  insti 
tuted  after  sunset,  and  receiving  the  name  of  the  evening 
meal,  must  it  therefore  of  necessity  be  invariably  solem 
nized  in  the  evening  ?     Will  any  say  the  first  Christians, 
who  assembled  before  daybreak  to   observe  this  rite,  did 
not  come  together  to  eat  the  Lord's  Supper?     Will  they 
maintain  that  the  modern  churches,  wrho  keep  this  feast 
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in  the  morning,  do  not  scripturally  observe  the  command 
of  Christ — do  not  eat  the  supper  in  remembrance  of  him  ? 
When  a  Baptist  who  observes  the  Lord's  supper  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day  says,  I  cannot  baptize  unless  I  im 
merse,  alleging  the  signification  of  the  word,  may  I  not 
reply — First  cast  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye — be  con 
sistent  in  the  use  of  a  word  whose  meaning  is  far  more 
obvious — do  not  substitute  the  apca-rov  for  the  SelTrvov,  and 
celebrate  a  breakfast  instead  of  a  supper. 

The  heroes  of  Homer,  indeed,  partook  of  their  SCLTTVOV 
in  the  morning,  and  their  successors  seem  to  have  made 
it  their  dinner;  but  long  before  the  apostolic  age  it  had 
become  regularly  and  constantly  the  evening  meal.  If 
that  be  not  baptism  which  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word 
is  not  immersion,  neither  is  that  the  Lord's  supper  which 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  is  no  supper  at  all. 

The  ancient  Christians  could  fabricate  a  heresy  out  of 
almost  anything,  as  the  heresy  of  calling  the  constellations 
by  heathen  names  ;  yet  even  they,  observing  the  supper 
most  of  them  in  the  morning,  but  some,  as  in  Egypt,  in 
the  evening,  did  not  brand  one  another  with  the  odious 
name  of  heretic  on  account  of  that  difference  of  usage. 

Or  even  if  a  Baptist  reply,  I,  most  carefully  eschewing 
all  such  unscriptural  innovations,  regularly  observe  the 
supper  in  the  afternoon,  and  therefore  I  am  not  the  homo 
to  whom  you  address  your  argumentum  ad  Iwminem,  still  I 
inquire,  Do  you  assert  that  all  churches  which  communi 
cate  in  the  morning,  do  not  rightly  commemorate  the  death 
of  the  Lord  ?  If  you  do  not,  why  is  the  signification  of  a 
word  not  to  be  pressed  in  one  instance  as  you  press  it  in 
the  other,  unless  it  be  that  in  one  instance  you  are  free 
from  the  sectarian  bias  with  which  in  the  other  you  are 
heavily  encumbered?  Judging  impartially,  without  any 
undue  influence,  you  say  that  the  sense  of  a  name  is  not 
to  be  pressed  in  a  matter  of  form  or  mode  of  administra 
tion,  where  the  death  of  Christ  is  commemorated;  but 
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judging  under  the  influence  of  preconceived  opinion,  you 
press  the  signification  of  a  name  in  baptism,  as  if  it  were 
the  essential  part  of  the  ordinance.  You  admit  that  to  be 
the  supper  of  the  Lord  which  is  no  supper  at  all,  and  yet, 
with  strange  inconsistency,  you  will  not  admit  that  to  be 
baptism  which  is  no  immersion. 

Nor  am  I  sure  that  this  argument  will  not  touch  the 
Baptist  (if  such  there  be,)  who  uniformly  and  from  prin 
ciple  observes  the  supper  in  the  evening,  and  excommun 
icates,  as  cordially  as  if  they  were  unbaptized,  all  who 
partake  of  it  a  few  hours  earlier.  A  supper  is  a  meal,  so 
much  food  as  is  sufficient  to  refresh  the  body.  The  small 
quantity  of  bread  and  wine  usually  taken  by  each  com 
municant  is  quite  as  much  a  pretence  to  a  supper,  a 
shadow  of  a  meal,  as  is  sprinkling  a  pretence  to  immer 
sion,  a  shadow  of  a  washing.  If  so  small  a  quantity  of 
bread  is  yet  sufficient  for  a  ritual  observance  called  the 
supper,  why  is  not  so  small  a  quantity  of  water  as  we  com 
monly  use  sufficient  for  a  ritual  observance  called  bap 
tism?  Were  any  church  to  insist  upon  the  necessity  of 
eating  sufficient  food  to  constitute  a  refreshing  meal,  our 
Baptist  friends  would  unite  with  us  in  reprehending  the 
disposition  to  magnify  a  mere  form,  and  to  make  it  essen 
tial  to  the  communion  service.  They  with  us  would  say, 
the  essence  of  the  sacrament  is  the  commemoration  of  the 
death  of  Christ ;  and  the  form,  provided  it  be  suitable  for 
the  commemoration,  is  not  of  the  smallest  importance. 
They  would  smile  at  the  learning  which  cited  authorities 
to  prove  that  the  ancients  never  supped  upon  one  morsel 
of  bread.  In  so  precise  an  adherence  to  words,  the  letter 
killelh,  but  the  Spirit  giveth  life  ; 

"  Mutato  nomine  de  te 
Fabula  narratur." 

Should  it  be  said  that  the  service  was  originally  instituted 
after  supper,  and  therefore  could  not  have  been  intended 
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to  be  a  full  and  refreshing  meal,  I  admit  the  force  of 
the  remark;  but  this  very  circumstance  shows  how  little 
dependence  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  name  of  a  positive  in 
stitution.  If  a  rite,  instituted  when  he  had  supped  and  all 
had  eaten  sufficient  food,  is,  nevertheless,  called  the  Lord's 
supper;  who,  with  such  an  illustration  before  his  eyes, 
would  insist  upon  the  meaning  of  a  name,  as  indispens 
able  or  decisive  in  determining  the  nature  of  a  religious 
observance  ?  Its  name,  however  acquired,  does  not  im 
pose  upon  us,  nor  ever  did  impose  upon  the  church,  the 
duty  of  making  it  an  evening  meal.*  Should  any  one  say, 

*  This  part  of  the  lecture  required  only  the  reference  to  the  supposed  case 
of  a  man  of  stern  temperance  principles  substituting  water  for  wine.  I 
venture  here  to  add,  as  my  own  opinion,  in  accordance  with  these  principles, 
although  nothing  in  the  argument  depends  upon  it,  that  if  a  reclaimed 
drunkard  feels,  as  I  am  told  some  do,  a  rising  propensity  to  gratify  his  old 
desire  if  ever  he  taste  wine,  it  is  his  duty  either  to  communicate  only  in  the 
hread,  or  else  to  substitute  for  wine  his  usual  beverage.  To  encounter  the 
risk  of  undue  excitement  for  the  sake  of  a  symbol,  would  be  to  pay  tithe  of 
mint,  and  anise,  and  cummin,  to  the  neglect  of  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
law.  In  the  following  observations  of  Professor  Stuart,  of  Andover,  I  most 
cordially  agree :  "  The  whole  symbolic  instruction  conveyed  by  the  ordinance 
of  the  Lord's  supper  is  this ;  what  food  and  drink,  represented  by  the  more 
important  articles  of  the  same,  are  to  th,e  body  for  its  nourishment  and  sup 
port  and  comfort,  that  a  crucified  Saviour  is  to  the  soul  for  its  life  and  pre 
servation  and  comfort.  Could  not  the  inhabitants  of  a  country,  then,  to 
whom  it  might  not  be  possible  to  procure  bread  and  wine,  when  it  was  proper 
to  celebrate  the  Lord's  supper,  employ  other  aliments  which  would  symbolize 
the  death  of  Christ,  and  the  benefits  of  that  death  to  the  believer,  with  the 
like  significancy  ? 

"  Look  at  the  case  of  Iceland,  during  that  year  in  which  the  island  re 
mained,  for  the  whole  summer,  enclosed  in  the  floating  ice  that  had  been 
driven  there  from  the  Polar  Sea,  and  no  access  from  abroad  to  the  island  was 
possible,  nor  any  egress  from  it.  Might  not  the  inhabitants  of  the  island, 
reduced  to  live  upon  fish  and  water,  have  celebrated  the  Lord's  supper  ac 
ceptably  upon  these  elements  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  as  monitory  and 
significant  to  them,  as  bread  and  wine,  and  as  acceptable  to  Him  who  insti 
tuted  the  feast?  The  man  who  doubts  this,  must  believe  in  the  mysterious 
and  miraculous  virtue  of  the  sacrament,  as  an  opris  operatum.  With  such  an 
one  it  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  contend.  Christians,  as  I  must  think, 
have  reason  to  bless  God  that  the  principles  that  man  cherishes,  are  fast 
vanishing  away  before  the  spreading  light  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness." — 
Biblical  Repository,  April,  1833,  p.  336.  The  missionaries  in  Otaheite,  I 
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he  insists  upon  the  precept,  and  not  upon  the  name,  we 
revert  to  the  precept  of  the  holy  kiss  ;  should  he  appeal  to 
the  scriptural  name,  and  not  to  the  precept,  we  return  to 
the  supper ;  should  he  compound  his  argument  with  both 
the  precept  and  the  name,  the  supper  and  the  kiss  may 
with  equal  facility  coalesce  in  the  rejoinder.  Only  let  him. 
not  misrepresent  by  making  us  in  the  matter  of  the  kiss 
refer  to  the  name  and  not  to  the  precept ;  or  in  that  of  the 
supper,  to  the  precept  and  not  to  the  name. 

It  may  be  thought  that  some  of  the  instances  which  we 
have  adduced  would  justify  the  change  of  the  symbol  for 
another  equally  significant.  The  kiss,  for  instance,  is  sym 
bolic,  yet  we  have  changed  it ;  the  supper,  that  is,  the 
evening  observance,  is  not  symbolic ;  and,  therefore,  the 
morning  observance  preserves  the  symbol  in  its  integrity. 
In  our  administration  of  baptism  we  contend  that  we 
change  no  symbol,  for,  as  we  believe,  the  use  of  water  is 
the  only  symbol;  but  our  variation,  if  we  do  vary,  is  in  a 
part  of  the  service  which  is  not  symbolic,  but  circum 
stantial,  like  the  evening  hour  of  the  supper.  The  argu 
ment  from  the  kiss  of  charity  is  a  fortiori.  If  the  symbol 
may  be  changed,  much  more  are  we  not  inflexibly  bound 
to  the  part  of  the  service  which  is  not  symbolic  and,  there 
fore,  can  be  of  no  importance.  There  is  no  necessity  to 
enlarge  the  ground  of  controversy,  for  if  dipping,  and  not 
water,  or  dipping  as  well  as  water,  be  the  authorized  sym 
bol,  I  can  speak  for  myself,  and  I  am  open  to  conviction  ; 
I  will  henceforth  invariably  practise  it.  My  reasons  for 
thinking  that  immersion  is  no  part  of  the  symbol  must,  of 
course,  be  hereafter  stated. 

The  principle  for  which  I  contend  ought  to  be  distinctly 
avowed ;  and  then  (let  the  practices  of  Baptists  or  of  Psedo- 

believe,  as  bread  was  not  commonly  eaten,  substituted  some  root;  at  least, 
the  Catholics  of  the  Dublin  Keview  bring  against  them  the  heavy  charge  of 
so  profaning  the  sacrament ;  but  is  there  a  Baptist  in  England  who  would 
deny  that  they  virtually  and  sacramentally,  although  not  literally,  "  came 
together  to  break  bread?" 
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baptists  be  what  they  may,)  to  rise  or  fall  on  the  prepon 
derance  of  scriptural  evidence.  That  principle  is  that 
symbolic  and  commemorative  institutions  derive  all  their 
value  from  the  evangelical  truths  which  they  symbolize  or 
commemorate.  The  parts,  or  adjuncts,  which  symbolize 
or  commemorate  no  evangelical  truth,  are  subservient  to 
the  symbols,  just  as  words  are  subservient  to  doctrines; 
and  they  are  applied  to  a  superstitious  use,  if  they  are  not 
strictly  kept  in  that  state  of  subserviency.  They  are  no 
more  essential  to  the  symbols  than  are  the  Greek  charac 
ters  to  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul.  Baptism  is  an  emblem 
atical  service,  and  nothing  else.  Whatever  is  not  emblem 
atical,  is  only  adjunct  and  circumstance;  and  if  to  it  any 
persons  ascribe  importance,  they  assert  an  importance  dis 
tinct  from  the  emblem,  and,  therefore,  make  the  service 
something  else  than  emblematical.  This  is  our  principle. 
It  is  fairly  exposed,  I  acknowledge,  to  the  assault  of  those 
stricter  Baptists,  who  appear  in  their  weekly  communion, 
their  washing  of  feet,  their  kiss  of  charity,  and  all  the  an 
tique  garniture  of  primitive  institutions,  but  not  to  the 
attack  of  those  who,  if  they  mingle  in  this  fray,  will  tear 
down  the  standard  which  they  follow  harmoniously  with 
ourselves  in  all  things  except  baptism.* 

*  Since  tins  lecture  was  written,  I  have  found  in  Dr.  Carson's  work,  p.  379, 
the  following  statement  of  Dr.  Miller,  which,  as  Dr.  Carson  calls  it  popery, 
and  it  is  a  kind  of  popery  with  which  I  am  particularly  pleased,  I  cordially 
adopt.  "Even  if  it  could  be  proved,  (which  we  know  it  cannot,)  that  the 
mode  of  haptism,  adopted  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  was  that  of 
immei'sion,  yet,  if  that  method  of  administering  the  ordinance  were  not  sig 
nificant  of  some  truth,  which  the  other  modes  cannot  represent,"  (the  clause  in 
italics  I  do  not  adopt:  if  dipping  be  significant  of  any  truth,  let  us  practise 
it,)  "we  are  plainly  at  liberty  to  regard  it  as  a  non-essential  circumstance, 
from  which  we  may  depart  when  expediency  requires,  as  we  are  all  wont  to 
to  do  in  other  cases,  even  "  (I  omit  that  word,  for  the  principle  has  no  other 
application)  "with  respect  to  positive  institutions."  To  deny  this  appears 
to  me  precisely  equivalent  to  the  assertion,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  perform  as 
religious  service  what,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  has  no  use,  meaning,  or 
benefit  whatever;  precisely  equivalent  to  the  assertion  that  it  being  my  duty 
to  read  the  Scriptures  publicly  in  the  church  of  God,  I  am  bound  to  read 
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Such  is  our  principle.  Let  us  hear  what  Scripture  says 
about  it.  "  Let  no  man  therefore  judge  you  in  meat,  or  in. 
drink,  or  in  respect  of  a  holy  day,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of 
the  sabbath  days."  Without  encumbering  the  argument 
with'  any  notice  of  the  meat  or  the  drink,  the  holy  day  or 
the  new  moon,  let  us  attempt  to  ascertain  the  law  of  the 
sabbath,  as  it  is  found  in  the  New  Testament;  for  if  it  bo 
correctly  ascertained,  it  will  assist  us  in  interpreting  other 
positive  institutions.  As  a  Jewish  ordinance,  the  enact 
ment  of  the  sabbath  was  peculiarly  strict  and  severe,  so  far 
as  labour  was  concerned.  "  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour 
and  do  all  thy  work,  but  the  seventh  is  the  sabbath  of  tbe 
Lord  thy  God ;  in  it  thou  shalt  do  no  manner  of  work/' 
I  need  not  detain  my  readers  with  the  inquiry,  whether 
this  commandment  is  or  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  imposing 
upon  Christians  the  duty  of  observing  the  sabbath,  because 
the  construction  for  which  I  contend  was  authorized  by  our 
Lord  before  the  abrogation  of  the  Jewish  economy.  Kest 
being  secured  for  servants  and  domestics  by  the  relaxation 
of  ordinary  labour,  and  sufficient  opportunity  being  afforded 
for  the  services  of  religion,  the  great  design  of  the  sabbath 
being  safe,  the  literal  construction  of  the  positive  precept 
was  not  imposed  upon  the  Jews ;  as  we  learn  from  our 
Lord's  reasoning  in  opposition  to  the  traditions  and  com 
mands  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees.  Pharisaism  adhered 
to  the  strict  letter  of  the  sabbatical  enactment :  Jesus  tauerht 

O 

publicly  the  tenth  chapter  of  Nehemiah.  Dr.  Cox  objects  to  infant  baptism, 
that  it  confers  no  benefit,  prevents  no  evil,  and  contains  no  moral  obligation. 
If  that  truly  respectable  minister  will  show  what  benefit  immersion  confers 
upon  him  which  I  do  not  possess ;  what  evil  it  prevents  for  him  which  I  feel  ; 
or  what  obligation  it  imposes  upon  him  to  which  I  am  not  bound;  he  may 
enrol  me  among  his  converts.  As  to  the  popery  of  this  scheme,  the  popery 
of  private  judgment,  the  popery  of  receiving  no  rite,  nor  part  of  &  rite,  which 
is  not  emblematical,  it  has  at  least  one  advantage,  that  if  every  man  would 
thus  become  his  own  pope,  the  reign  of  the  tiara  would  cease  from  the  earth. 
Whenever  our  brother  papists,  the  Baptists,  resign  the  dispensing  power  in 
the  matter  of  the  holy  and  apostolic  kiss,  they  may  dispute  with  us  on  the 
popery  of  sprinkling. 
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that  a  devout  regard  to  the  spirit  was  sufficient.  Indeed, 
the  literal  observance  of  positive  precepts,  the  tithe  of 
mint,  and  anise,  and  cummin,  was  the  point  of  frequent 
debate  between  our  Lord  and  the  Pharisees,  who,  in  strict 
observance  of  the  letter,  lost  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  cere 
monial  law.  "At  that  time,  Jesus  went  on  the  sabbath- 
day  through  the  corn-fields  :  and  his  disciples  were  a  hun- 
gred,  and  began  to  pluck  the  ears  of  corn  and  to  eat.  But 
when  the  Pharisees  saw  it,  they  said  unto  him,  Behold, 
thy  disciples  do  that  which  is  not  lawful  to  do  upon  the 
sabbath-day."  The  Pharisees  charged  the  disciples  with 
violating  the  sanctity  of  the  sabbath-day  by  a  species  of 
labour ;  it  was  doing  some  manner  of  work,  and  undoubt 
edly  infringing  the  letter  of  the  Mosaic  law.  What  said 
the  great  Teacher?  Did  he  reprove  or  justify  his  dis 
ciples?  If  they  were  observing  the  letter  of  the  law, 
would  not  our  Lord  have  vindicated  them  upon  their 
proper  ground  ?  Would  he  not  have  said,  Here  is  no 
breach  of  the  law  whatever ;  rubbing  out  the  corn  from  the 
ears  is  not  a  manner  of  work  prohibited  by  the  enactment? 
He  did  not  so  defend  them.  Rubbing  out  corn  was  as 
much  forbidden  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  as  any  other  kind 
of  work  whatever ;  for  if  they  had  so  spent  the  whole  of 
the  sabbath,  they  would  have  been  undoubtedly  guilty  of 
profaning  it.  The  spirit  of  the  law  imposing  rest  would 
have  been  sacrificed.  But  our  blessed  Lord  defended  his 
disciples,  by  citing  on  their  behalf  the  conduct  of  David, 
in  quite  as  manifest  a  breach  of  the  letter  of  another  posi 
tive  law.  "  Have  ye  not  read  what  David  did,  when  he 
was  a  hungred,  and  they  that  were  with  him ;  how  he  did 
enter  into  the  house  of  God,  and  eat  the  shew-bread,  which 
was  not  lawful  for  him  to  eat,  neither  for  them  which  were 
with  him,  but  only  for  the  priests  ? "  It  is  evident  that 
our  Lord  justified  the  conduct  of  David,  and  by  the  cita 
tion  justified  also  the  conduct  of  his  disciples.  On  what 
principle?  The  law  of  the  sabbath  and  the  law  of  the 
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shew-bread  were  alike  peremptory.  To  bear  the  incon 
venience  of  fasting  is  better  than  to  disannul  the  com 
mand  of  God.  Hunger  is  no  justification  of  sin.  The 
Gospel  gives  no  permission  to  the  hungry  man  to  steal 
the  bread  of  his  neighbour.  A  deviation  from  the  law  of 
the  shew-bread  was  conceded  under  circumstances  which 
would  not  have  justified  the  least  deviation  from  the  laws 
of  morality.  Unless  hunger  justifies  theft,  we  have,  in 
these  words  of  our  Lord,  a  clear  distinction  in  the  con 
struction  of  positive  and  of  moral  enactments.  The  law 
of  the  shew-bread  was  as  express  as  words  could  be,  for  it 
conceded  nothing  to  the  importunate  hunger  of  a  laic  ;  as 
was  the  enactment  of  the  sabbath,  for  it  made  no  more 
exception  in  favour  of  hunger,  or  humanity,  or  necessity, 
than  did  the  moral  law.  What  becomes  of  the  doctrine 
so  often  asserted  by  the  Baptists,  that  positive  precepts 
are  to  be  construed  more  strictly  than  moral  laws,  or  even 
as  strictly  as  they  are  ?  How  far  is  the  distinction  to  be 
allowed  ?  We  have  a  clue, — how  far  may  we  trace  it  ? 

No  one;  I  imagine,  will  construe  the  narrative  as  if  the 
disciples  were  actually  perishing  with  hunger.  Had  they 
been  utterly  destitute  of  food,  Mark  and  Luke,  who  say 
nothing  of  their  hunger,  would  scarcely  have  omitted  all 
reference  to  so  important  a  particular,  as  its  notice  would 
have  given  to  their  narrative  a  very  different  aspect.  Feel 
ing  the  ordinary  sensation  of  hunger  as  they  passed  through 
the  fields,  they  rubbed  corn  from  the  ears ;  and  our  Lord 
defended  their  act  as  a  justifiable  breach  of  the  positive 
law  of  the  sabbath.  But  what  is  the  principle  of  his  de 
fence  ?  Unquestionably  that,  provided  the  benevolent  and 
religious  objects  of  the  sabbath  were  secured,  the  letter  of 
the  enactment  was  not  worth  the  inconvenience  of  a  brief 
cessation  from  food.  "  The  sabbath  was  made  for  man, 
and  not  man  for  the  sabbath."  Can  any  other  interpreta 
tion  be  imposed  upon  these  words,  than  that  the  law  of 
the  sabbath  is  obligatory  in  the  generosity  of  its  spirit, 
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rather  than  in  the  severity  of  its  letter  ?  The  construction 
of  the  law  of  the  sabbath,  confirmed  by  appeal  to  the  law 
of  the  shew-bread,  we  have  a  right  to  infer,  (for  it  is  im 
plied  in  the  argument  of  our  Lord,)  is  the  true  construc 
tion  of  every  positive  institution.  The  principle  elicited, 
rather  than  the  inconvenience  supposed,  is  the  point  to 
which  I  solicit  attention. 

When  we  say  that  works  of  charity  or  of  necessity  may 
be  done  on  the  sabbath,  notwithstanding  the  strict  and 
peremptory  enactment,  on  what  principle  do  we  repose  ? 
When  our  Lord  teaches  that  the  ox  or  the  ass  may  be 
pulled  out  of  the  pit  on  the  sabbath-day,  doth  he  take  care 
of  oxen,  or  saith  he  not  such  things  for  our  instruction  ? 
It  may  be  said  these  were  only  rare  exceptions,  justified 
by  the  urgency  of  peculiar  circumstances.  If  they  were, 
they  are  sufficient  to  justify  similar  exceptions  in  reference 
to  the  law  of  baptism,  as  for  instance,  the  clinical  baptism 
of  the  sick  penitent  when  immersion  might  be  perilous,  or 
baptism  by  sprinkling  where  multitudes  were  candidates, 
and  the  well  of  the  city  was  deep,  and  the  water  very 
scarce.  But  in  a  country  where  the  climate  is  unpro- 
pitious,  and  bathing  cannot  always  be  performed  without 
danger,  and  many  persons  are  not  accustomed  to  such  an 
ablution,  and  from  the  feelings  of  delicacy  which  happily 
distinguish  a  high  state  of  civilization,  and  must  on  no 
account  be  violated,  the  inconvenience  of  bathing  dresses, 
and  of  various  decorous  and  troublesome  arrangements, 
must  be  admitted :  these  exceptions,  we  think,  accumulate 
over  the  letter  of  the  law ;  and  in  Britain  we  claim  the 
right  of  not  immersing,  because  baptism  was  made  for 
man,  and  not  man  for  baptism. 

I  will  not,  however,  be  content  with  this  bill  of  excep 
tions.  The  Christian  law  of  the  sabbath  (as  our  Baptist 
friends  concur  with  ourselves  in  interpreting  it,  and  as  I 
honestly  believe  they  rightly  interpret  it,)  will  carry  us  a 
great  deal  further  than  we  are  required  to  go,  in  order  to 
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justify  our  mode  of  administering  the  rite  of  baptism. 
Between  the  law  of  the  sabbath  as  the  Christian  church 
almost  universally  construes  it,  and  the  law  of  the  sabbath 
in  the  letter  of  its  enactment,  the  difference  is  far  greater 
than  that  which  exists  between  the  immersion  and  the 
sprinkling  of  proselytes.  The  sabbath  is  essentially  a 
rest,  a  day  of  cessation  from  ordinary  labour,  enjoined,  not 
of  Moses,  but  of  the  Fathers,  instituted  at  the  creation  of 
the  world,  hallowed  by  the  blessing  of  the  Creator  on  the 
placid  survey  of  all  his  works,  the  only  precious  relic  of 
the  religious, institutions  of  paradise,  the  only  day  ex 
empted  from  the  dreadful  curse  of  exhausting  toil.  Con 
secrated  to  rest,  it  is  the  memorial  of  the  complacency 
with  which  God  looked  upon  the  world  as  complete  on  the 
seventh  day.  The  spirit  of  the  law  is  accredited,  in  the 
devout  observance  of  one  day  in  the  week,  but  than  the 
seventh  day  there  is  no  other  sabbath  of  positive  enact 
ment.  We  commemorate  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  by 
the  hallowing  of  the  first  clay  of  the  week,  instead  of  com 
memorating  the  repose  of  creation  on  the  seventh  ;  but  to 
commemorate  the  resurrection  of  Christ  by  the  religious 
observance  of  any  day,  we  have  no  express  command  in  all 
the  Scriptures.  There  is  no  such  positive  law  in  the 
church.  The  primitive  Christians  met  to  break  bread  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week  at  Corinth,  at  Troas,  and  I  doubt 
not  in  other  places ;  but  that  they  observed  the  day  as  a 
sabbath  we  are  not  told ;  nor,  if  they  did,  that  by  it  they 
commemorated  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  Our  Baptist 
friends  may  have  no  doubt  of  the  fact, — neither  have  we; 
but  in  the  New  Testament,  our  only  code,  there  is  no 
enactment,  there  is  not  even  distinct  information.  To 
commemorate  the  resurrection  of  Christ  by  the  festival  of 
the  Sunday,  is  no  more  a  positive  enactment  of  Scripture 
than  to  commemorate  his  death  by  the  fast  of  the  Friday. 
What  then  is  the  law  of  the  sabbath  ?  By  its  letter  I  am 
commanded  to  observe  the  seventh  day  in  commemoration 
x. 
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of  the  creation  of  the  world  ;  but  as  in  its  spirit  I  observe 
another  day  in  commemoration  of  another  event,  in  doing 
so  I  can  appeal  in  justification  to  no  positive  law  respect 
ing  the  change,  for  of  such  a  law  there  is  not  a  shadow  in 
the  New  Testament.  It  is  true  this  reasoning  will  not 
apply  to  the  Seventh-day  Baptists,  but  with  the  exception, 
as  I  am  told,  of  five  women  and  one  man,  all  the  Baptists 
now  repudiate  Sabbatarianism.  If  it  be  said  the  sabbath 
is  not  a  Christian  institution,  I  reply,  It  is,  or  why  do 
Christians  religiously  observe  one  day  in  seven  ?  The 
sabbath  was  not  like  the  passover,  Mosaic  ;  not  like  cir 
cumcision,  restricted  to  the  family  of  Abraham ;  but  the 
law  of  Adam,  the  law  of  his  posterity,  the  law  of  all  the 
world,  founded  upon  a  positive  command  more  express,  as 
well  as  far  more  extensive,  than  any  which  enjoined  bap 
tism,  or  the  Lord's  supper.  Sprinkling  is  surely  as  much 
baptism,  as  observing  the  first  day  of  the  week  is  hallow 
ing  the  seventh.  The  principles  of  the  Baptists  led  num 
bers  of  people  into  the  religious  observance  of  Saturday. 
Such  I  think  is  their  proper  tendency ;  and  in  abandoning 
Sabbatarianism  our  Baptist  friends  appear  to  me  to  sur 
render  in  practice  the  whole  argument  which  they  pain 
fully  elaborate  by  their  philology.  Their  right  to  substi 
tute  the  first  day  for  the  seventh,  in  order  to  commemorate 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  without  a  particle  of  scriptural 
law,  is  an  authority  for  substituting  sprinkling  for  immer 
sion,  even  if  they  can  prove  we  make  the  substitution  with 
which  we  are  charged. 

To  proceed  at  greater  length  with  the  illustration  of  the 
principle  for  which  I  contend,  would  be  wearisome  and 
unnecessary,  or  we  might  refer  to  numerous  deflections 
from  the  literal  enactments  of  ceremonial  law  sanctioned 
by  the  prophets  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  Christ  and 
his  apostles  in  the  New,  The  law  of  the  passover  required 
it  to  be  observed  standing.  Jesus,  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  of  the  time,  sat  down  to  eat  the  passover.  We 
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have  the  principle  asserted,  in  opposition  to  the  inflexible 
literalist,  in  the  words,  "He  that  ohserveth  the  day,  ob- 
serveth  it  to  the  Lord ;  and  he  that  observeth  not  the  day, 
to  the  Lord  he  doth  not  observe  it." 

But  the  Baptists  say  that  immersion  itself — the  act  of 
putting  into  the  water— is  the  symbol  in  the  service,  or 
rather,  (for  they  seem  to  allow  that  water  is  also  symbolic 
of  cleansing,)  is  one  of  the  symbols  authorized  in  this 
ordinance.  If  this  be  true,  our  case  is  gone.  I  do  not 
mean  our  case  is  gone,  if  there  be  found  in  the  apostolic 
writings  a  figurative  allusion  to  immersion,  as  a  common 
mode  of  baptism,  for  that  would  in  no  way  affect  our  rea 
soning  ;  but  if  it  be  proved  that  the  act  of  immersion,  and 
not  the  use  of  water,  is  the  authorized  symbol,  the  very 
sign  or  sacrament,  I  see  not  what  we  can  do  better  than 
surrender  the  entire  argument,  We,  therefore,  somewhat 
anxiously  inquire,  Of  what  Christian  truth  is  putting  into 
the  water  a  symbol?  And  we  are  told,  Of  the  burying  of 
the  believer  with  Christ.  This  reply  greatly  relieves  us, 
for  the  burying  of  a  believer  with  Christ  is  no  more  a 
Christian  truth  than  the  going  in  at  the  strait  gate,  or  the 
putting  on  the  helmet  of  salvation,  or  the  anointing  the 
eyes  with  eye-salve,  or  the  mounting  on  the  wings  of 
eagles,  but  like  them  a  figurative  expression  of  Scripture. 
As  the  sacraments  of  Christ  are  symbols  of  truth  and  not 
of  figures,  belonging  to  theology  and  not  to  rhetoric,  we 
might  without  delay  fairly  dismiss  this  assertion,  were  it 
not  that  our  Baptist  friends,  or  at  least  some  of  them, 
make  it  so  important  a  part  of  their  reasoning,  that  it  may 
be  thought  disrespectful  to  take  no  further  notice  of  it. 

We  have  then  to  consider  baptism  as  a  scenic  repre 
sentation  of  the  burial  of  the  baptized  with  Christ.  As 
Christ  was  buried,  so  the  disciple  is  immersed  to  repre 
sent  his  participation  of  the  burial  of  Christ.  The  autho 
rities  adduced  in  favour  of  this  doctrine  are :  "  Know  ye 
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not,  that  so  many  of  us  as  were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ 
were  baptized  into  his  death?  Therefore  we  are  buried 
with  him  by  baptism  into  death."*  ....  "Buried  with 
him  in  baptism,  wherein  also  ye  are  risen  with  him."f 
That  these  are  figurative  allusions,  no  one  will  deny.  The 
design  of  baptism,  if  this  be  its  design,  is  nowhere  osten 
sibly  taught,  but  only  obliquely  noticed  in  figurative  lan 
guage  in  order  to  illustrate  another  subject.  If  the  inter 
pretation  of  the  figure  can  be  found  in  the  inspired  writings, 
we  readily  acquiesce ;  but  we  are  not  disposed  to  allow  a 
fallible  interpreter  of  figures  to  give  law  to  the  Christian 
church,  especially  when  his  unauthorized  interpretation 
appears  to  us  incongruous  and  inconsistent.  If  I  am  asked 
for  the  meaning  of  the  apostle's  language,  I  reply,  (accord 
ing  to  my  construction  of  the  metaphor,  which  of  course 
has  no  more  authority  than  that  of  my  opponents,  and 
disputes  upon  the  meaning  of  figures  are  endless,)  Do  we 
not  satisfy  all  the  legitimate  requirements  of  the  figure,  in 
maintaining  that  all  who  have  the  spiritual  blessings  pro 
posed  in  the  emblem  of  baptism,  have  obtained  them 
through  the  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  ? 
Those  who  have  been  baptized  not  only  in  the  letter,  but 
also  in  the  spirit,  are  virtually  and  legally  considered  as 
having  become  united  to  Christ  in  the  fellowship  of  his 
sufferings,  and  the  power  of  his  resurrection;  they  have 
figuratively  died  unto  sin,  and  become  alive  unto  righteous 
ness.  But  if  the  expressions  are  figurative,  and  represent 
spiritual  things,  no  man  who  has  not  the  reality  of  the 
baptismal  emblem,  has  been  baptized  into  the  death  of 
Christ,  or  has  been  buried  with  him  in  baptism ;  while 
every  man  who  has  that  reality  has  been  spiritually  bap 
tized  into  the  death  of  Christ,  and  been  buried  with  him 
in  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit.  If  I  am  dead  with  Christ,  I 
have  been  buried  with  him  in  my  baptism,  not  into  water, 
but  by  his  Spirit  into  his  death.  Is  not  this  the  sense, 
*  Eorn.  vi.  3,  4.  +  Col.  ii.  12. 
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and  all  the  sense,  of  the  figurative  language  of  the  apostle? 
We  object  to  the  symbol  of  the  Baptists  in  the  first  place, 
because  it  is  unauthorized,  except  by  figurative  language, 
which  will  admit  of  another  and,  as  we  think,  better  in 
terpretation.  That  baptism  is  the  funeral  solemnity  of  a 
believer,  or  his  interment  in  the  tomb  of  Christ,  is  a  doc 
trine  which  has  no  sure  warranty  of  Holy  Scripture.* 

In  the  next  place  the  symbol  appears  to  us  incongruous 
and  inappropriate.  It  may  be  said,  we  have  no  right  to 
pronounce  upon  the  propriety  of  an  authorized  symbol ; 
but  in  this  instance  the  supposed  resemblance  between 
immersion  and  burial  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  argu 
ment.  It  is  said  by  the  Baptists,  sprinkling  does  not 
represent  a  burial;  and  our  reply  is,  neither  does  im 
mersion.  The  momentary  and  hasty  dipping  is  so  little 
like  the  solemn  act  of  committing  the  body  to  the  earth ; 
the  water  is  so  little  like  a  tomb  ;  the  service  so  little  like 
a  funeral  solemnity ;  the  words,  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  so 
inappropriate  to  the  burial  of  the  dead,  (and  our  friends, 
notwithstanding  the  use  of  this  formulary,  do  not  profess 
to  bury  alive,)  that  sprinkling  itself  appears  to  me  as  good 
and  veritable  a  symbol  of  a  believer's  burial,  as  such  an 
immersion. 

Besides,  the  burial  is  with  Christ  in  his  tomb,  and  there 
fore  the  burial  of  Christ  is  the  model  of  the  service.  But 
was  Christ  let  down  into  the  earth?  Was  there  in  his 
burial  any  circumstance  which  can  be  fitly  represented  by 
immersing  in  water?  To  lay  a  person  in  a  tomb  cut  in  a 
rock,  and  to  complete  the  sepulture  by  rolling  a  stone  to 
the  opening,  bear  no  resemblance  to  any  mode  of  baptism 
whatever.  Our  Baptist  friends,  we  think,  gain  some  adven 
titious  aid  in  representing  immersion  as  the  sign  of  a 
burial,  because  the  baptistery  as  usually  made  in  their 

*  See  a  complete  and  admirable  exposition  of  the  passage  in  the  E  mans, 
in  Stuart's  Commentary. 
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chapels,  in  size  and  form,  most  fortunately  for  their  argu 
ment,  (I  do  not  say  they  take  undue  or  designed  advan 
tage  of  it,)  resembles  an  English  grave  much  more  than  it 
does  a  Jewish  sepulchre.  Were  the  image  of  the  sepulchre 
in  the  garden  to  be  exhibited  in  front  of  the  baptistery,  the 
charm  of  the  representation,  and  with  it  the  force  of  the 
argument,  would  be  speedily  dissolved. 

Or  is  the  scene  to  be  changed?  Instead  of  the  tomb  of 
Jesus,  are  we  to  think  of  the  usual  sepulture  of  that  age  ? 
As  the  burial  is  with  Christ,  we  have  no  right  to  be  allured 
from  the  garden  of  Joseph.  But  seek  where  we  may  for  a 
burial,  we  shall  find  no  resemblance  to  immersion — not 
even  the  poor  analogy  of  an  English  funeral.  Deposited 
in  a  Jewish  tomb,  embalmed  in  the  spicery  of  the  dead, 
and  wrapped  in  clean  linen,  our  Lord  was  interred  as  "the 
manner  of  the  Jews  is  to  bury."  From  his  tomb,  although 
"bound  hand  and  foot  in  grave-clothes,"  Lazarus  could 
come  forth.  To  a  Jewish  burial  I  see  no  resemblance  in 
immersion.  "We  are  speaking  of  tombs  in  which  demoniacs 
found  shelter,  and  robbers  a  refuge. 

But  addressed  to  the  Romans,  does  the  representation 
accord  with  the  funeral  solemnities  of  the  imperial  city? 
The  Jews  buried  their  dead,  according  to  the  manner  of 
their  own  nation  ;  and  the  Eomans  of  that  age  placed  the 
corpse  upon  a  pyre,  and  deposited  its  ashes  in  an  urn.* 
We  have  in  baptism  no  sign  of  cremation.  Immersion  in 
Rome  would  remind  no  one  of  a  burial.  The  shadow  of 
the  watery  tomb  would  become  invisible  near  the  blaze  of 
the  funereal  pile.  If  water  to  the  Romans  or  to  the  Jews 
suggested  any  recollections  of  the  dead,  they  would  more 
probably  be  associated  with  the  universal  custom  of  wash 
ing  the  corpse. 

Tarquinii  corpus  bona  fcemina  lavit  et  unxit. 

*  The  Christians,  at  a  very  early  period,  renounced  the  custom  of  burning 
their  dead,  and  deposited  them  in  sepulchres  and  catacombs;  but  such  a 
distinction  could  not  have  become  prevalent  so  soon  after  the  formation  of 
their  church. 
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A  burial  in  water  must  have  appeared  to  the  ancients  the 
most  incongruous  of  symbols,  estranged  from  all  their  asso 
ciations  and  sympathies.  The  shade  of  Archytas  would 
have  been  content,  if  for  the  burial  of  his  body  only  a  few 
grains  of  sand  had  been  sprinkled  over  it,  (injecto  terpulvere^) 
while  it  must  have  remained  unburied,  had  all  the  waters 
of  the  ocean  rolled  over  it.  The  Fathers,  it  is  true,  early 
adopted  this  opinion  of  a  burial  by  immersion  ;  but  if  their 
authority  be  adduced,  it  is  in  favour  of  the  trine  immersion, 
as  signifying  the  three  days  of  Christ's  burial.  Besides, 
what  conceivable  thing,  which  by  any  remote  analogy — any 
faint  or  fanciful  resemblance — any  ingenious  metaphor, 
could  be  associated  with  baptism,  did  not  the  Fathers  in 
clude  in  this  great  sacrament  of  most  varied  and  inscrutable 
mystery  ? 

Again,  the  representation  of  a  burial  is  inconsistent  with 
the  symbol  of  the  sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  which  all  par 
ties  acknowledge  to  be  represented  in  baptism.  The  ritual 
use  of  water  is  everywhere  in  Scripture  noticed  as  the  sym 
bol  of  sanctification,  the  washing  away  of  sin.  All  the  ablu 
tions  of  the  Mosaic  law  spake  to  the  Jew  of  an  internal  sanc 
tity,  represented  by  the  external  cleansing.  Wash  you,  make 
you  clean,  was  the  language  of  their  prophets  ;  and  their 
exposition  was,  Put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings.  In  the 
synagogues  of  the  ancient  church  was  read  the  prophetic 
description  of  the  purification  of  the  coming  age ;  and  the 
well-known  symbol  of  water  was  employed,  "  I  will  sprinkle 
clean  water  upon  them,  and  they  shall  be  clean."  In  the 
New  Testament  the  church  is  cleansed  by  the  washing  of 
water,  and  its  members  are  to  draw  nigh  to  God,  having 
their  bodies  washed  with  pure  water.  This,  I  may  say,  is 
the  natural  and  universal  language  in  which  the  symbol 
speaks  to  all  mankind.  Water,  among  all  nations  who  have 
used  it  in  their  religious  rites,  (and  what  nation  having  a 
ritual  has  not  used  it  ?)  has  ever  been  regarded  as  the  pro 
per  emblem  of  purification.  What  else  was  the  meaning 
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of  the  diurnal  and  nocturnal  ablutions  of  the  Egyptian 
priests,*  the  baptisms  of  the  Persians,  the  Indians,  and 
other  barbaric  tribes, f  the  bathings  and  sprinklings  of  the 
Greeks  in  all  their  mysteries,  the  lustrations  of  the  Romans, 
whose  olive  branch,  as  the  instrument  of  sprinkling,  cor 
responded  with  the  hyssop  of  the  Hebrews  ?  Vile  pagan 
oracles,  all  of  them  !  some  may  exclaim.  They  are  just  as 
pagan  as  that  awful  voice  heard  at  their  sanguinary  altars, 
which  declares  that  the  blood  of  the  victim  is  a  deprecation 
of  the  punishment  of  sin.  In  both  instances,  those  oracles 
utter  their  response  in  harmony  with  Holy  Scripture. 

But  I  need  not  pursue  these  remarks  any  further,  for 
our  Baptist  friends,  although  they  assert  that  baptism  is 
the  representation  of  a  burial,  also  acknowledge  that  it  is 
the  emblem  of  the  washing  away  of  sin.  We  maintain 
that  the  two  emblems  are  inconsistent,  and  cannot  bo 
associated  without  confusion — cannot  be  blended  in  one 
service  without  destroying  each  other.  To  attempt  the 
symbolizing  of  both  by  the  same  act  is,  on  account  of  the 
contrariety  between  them,  to  symbolize  neither.  If  at  the 
baptistery  I  am  told  the  water  represents  the  grave  of 
Christ,  and  also  the  purification  of  a  Christian,  I  am  un 
able  in  one  sign  to  realize  both  significations.  If  the 
shadow  of  the  tomb  of  my  Saviour,  or  that  of  the  bath 
of  my  regeneration,  fall  upon  the  water,  I  can  discern  the 
outline ;  but  if  both  fall  upon  it  together,  the  lines  are 
confused,  and  the  image  of  neither  can  be  distinctly 
traced.  Or  if  we  attempt  to  unite  them,  we  have  before 
us  the  ludicrous  image  of  a  man  washing  in  a  grave,  or 
dying  in  a  bath.  I  would  not  depreciate  the  powers  of 
my  Baptist  friends,  least  of  all  at  this  moment  would  I 
ascribe  to  them  any  poverty  of  imagination  ;  but  I  do  not 
believe  they  so  far  transcend  us  in  this  particular  as  to 
be  able  to  combine  the  two  emblems  without  confusion, 
and  to  make  the  same  service,  with  sobriety  and  edifica- 

*  Herodotus,  ii.  37.  f  Witsius,  ^Egypt.  1.  ii.  c.  10. 
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tion,  represent  a  cleansing  and  a  burial.  The  laws  of 
figurative  language  are  the  laws  of  emblematical  repre 
sentation.  Because  Christ  is  in  Scripture  represented  as 
a  vine,  and  a  door,  who  would  plead  Scripture  in  justifi 
cation  of  saying  in  one  sentence,  Christ  is  a  grape-bearing 
door,  or  denounce  the  rhetorician  as  a  profane  scoffer  who 
should  expose  the  absurdity  of  such  a  figure?  Although 
such  a  denunciation  has  been  uttered  against  those  who 
venture  to  smile  at  the  washing  in  a  grave,  yet  with  the 
utmost  respect  for  the  religious  feelings  of  my  brethren, 
which  ought  to  impose  seriousness  upon  a  spectator,  I 
cannot  believe  that  so  incongruous  a  representation  is  made 
in  the  act  of  Christian  baptism.* 

*  Our  Baptist  friends  have  recently  exhibited  something  like  a  disposition 
to  emulate  the  ancients  in  proposing  a  great  variety  of  truths  as  set  forth  in 
the  symbol  of  baptism.  Dr.  Carson  cultivated  his  imagination  in  this  depart 
ment  of  theology,  until  it  became  as  prolific  as  that  of  Chrysostom  or  the 
Gregories.  I  doubt  whether  the  most  eloquent  and  fervent  preacher  on  the 
virtues  of  the  great  mystic  solemnity  ever  wrote  such  a  passage  as  the  follow 
ing:  "  To  be  born  of  water  most  evidently  implies  that  water  is  the  womb  out 
of  which  the  person  who  is  born  proceeds.  That  this  is  the  reference  of  the 
figure,  whatever  may  be  supposed  to  be  its  meaning,  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
doubted  by  any  reflecting  mind."  (There  is  therefore  the  end  of  sprinkling 
to  every  mind  capable  of  a  moment's  reflection.)  Dr.  Carson  continues: 
"  Here  the  figure  must  signify  the  washing  of  the  believer  in  the  blood  of 
Christ,  which  is  figuratively  represented  by  the  water  in  baptism."  (Baptism  not 
Purification,  p.  01.)  And  yet  Dr.  Carson  most  zealously  contends,  that  bap 
tism  figuratively  represents  the  burial  of  the  believer  with  Christ.  But  does 
the  water  of  baptism  symbolize  all  these  things  at  once  ?  Is  the  one  act  of 
baptism  the  representation  of  so  many  different  objects  as  the  birth  of  a 
believer  issuing  from  the  water,  and  his  washing  in  the  water,  and  his  burial 
into  the  water,  and  withal  his  burial  before  his  birth,  as  I  suppose  he  is  put 
into  the  water  before  he  comes  out  of  it  ?  All  this  must  follow,  if  from 
every  figurative  allusion  to  baptism,  we  are  to  seek  the  evangelical  truth  which 
it  is  designed  to  represent.  We  admire  the  noble  candour  of  Dr.  Carson, 
although  it  be  accompanied  with  the  most  contemptuous  vituperation  of  all 
who  venture  to  differ  from  him.  His  criticism  on  the  birth  of  water  ought  to 
be  adopted  by  all  who  agree  with  him  in  the  exposition  of  a  burial  with  Christ 
in  baptism.  The  two  refer  to  the  same  principles.  How  Dr.  Carson  proves 
that  the  water  of  baptism  represents  the  blood  of  Christ,  I  must  show  in  his 
own  words,  lest  I  be  charged  with  misrepresentation  in.  expounding  matters 
which  I  do  not  understand.  He  says,  "  In  Kev.  i.  5,  Christ  is  said  to  wash  us 
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But,  to  adduce  the  objection  to  which  I  have  already 
adverted,  the  burial  of  a  believer  with  Christ,  being  only 
a  figurative  expression,  cannot  be  represented  in  baptism. 
The  Christian  sacraments  are  signs  of  evangelical  truth, 
and  not  of  tropes  and  metaphors  —  shadows  of  realities, 
and  not  the  shadows  of  a  shade.  There  is  in  reality  no 
more  a  bumil  with  Christ,  than  there  is  a  crucifixion  with 
him.  Had  a  believer  been  actually  enclosed  in  the  tomb 
of  Christ,  would  it  have  been  to  him  of  the  slightest  ad 
vantage  ?  If  the  body  of  Judas  Iscariot  had  been  interred 
in  the  garden  of  Joseph,  instead  of  lying  exposed  in  the 
field  of  blood,  would  lie,  like  the  man  cast  into  the  sep 
ulchre  of  Elisha,  have  felt  the  vivifying  influence  of  con 
tact  with  the  body  of  a  prophet?  If  it  be  said,  that  not 
the  burial  of  the  believer,  but  the  truth  implied  in  the 
figure,  is  represented  ;  the  .inquiry  properly  arises,  What 
resemblance  does  that  implied  truth  bear  to  immersion  ? 
How  is  the  simple  truth  itself,  divested  of  the  embroidery 
of  figure,  symbolized  by  the  act  of  immersion?  Be  it 
that  by  the  figure  the  expiation  of  sin  is  intended,  or  be 
it  the  sanctification  of  the  sinner,  or  be  it  any  other  spirit 
ual  blessing,  (for  I  concede  any  latitude  here,  provided 
we  have  a  blessing  'and  not  a  trope,)  and  that  spiritual 
blessing  has  no  more  resemblance  to  immersion  than  it 
has  to  sprinkling.  On  the  analysis  of  the  figure,  the 
shadow  of  the  tomb  over  the  baptistery  vanishes  like  the 
mirage  on  the  water  when  the  object  itself  comes  into 
direct  view.  If  the  spiritual  blessing  intended  bears  no 
resemblance  to  immersion,  the  attempt  to  represent  the 
figure  which  clothes  it,  is  to  degrade  the  ordinance  of  bap- 

from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood.  Christ  washes  us  by  his  Spirit  in  his  own 
blood.  But  his  blood  is  the  cleansing  element  in  whieh  we  are  washed.  This 
shows  that  to  be  born  of  water  is  to  be  washed  in  the  blood  of  Christ  /"  We  learn 
one  thing  from  Dr.  Carson,  who  has  written  a  book  on  the  elucidation  of  the 
properties  of  figurative  language,  that  if  we  admit  several  modes  of  perform 
ing  the  Christian  rite,  our  Baptist  friends  contend  for  several  things  repre 
sented  by  it. 
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tism  from  its  proper  position  in  theology,  to  the  subordi 
nate  office  of  being  ancillary  to  the  imaginative  paintings 
of  rhetoric.  Baptism  is  not  a  sacrament  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  rhetoric,  but  a  symbol  of  the  Divine  immortal 
truth  which,  in  passing  before  our  feeble  sight,  invests 
itself  for  the  moment  with  the  fading  figures  and  fugitive 
colours  of  terrestrial  imagery.  On  account  of  all  these 
reasons  I  maintain,  that  in  baptism  there  is  no  representa 
tion  of  the  burial  of  a  believer  with  Christ. 

To  find  a  reality  for  the  shadow,  some  Baptists  declare 
that  immersion  is  the  sign  of  the  death  and  burial  of 
Christ  himself.  I  am  unwilling  to  ascribe  this  representa 
tion  to  any  who  do  not  themselves  assert  their  faith  in  it, 
as  I  believe  many  of  our  Baptist  brethren  would  disavow 
this  opinion,  if  it  were  ascribed  to  them,  or  if  their  atten 
tion  were  seriously  directed  to  its  implications.  As,  how 
ever,  some  influential  writers  do  deliberately  assert  that 
they  represent  by  immersion  the  burial  and  resurrection 
of  Christ,  they  are,  I  suppose,  prepared  to  defend  this 
assertion  against  all  opponents.  But  if  the  immersion 
of  a  person  in  water  represent  the  burial  of  Christ,  the 
person  so  immersed  is  proposed  as  the  representative  or 
emblem  of  the  blessed  Redeemer.  Unless  the  man  or 
woman  immersed,  so  far  as  that  service  is  concerned,  re 
present  Christ,  there  can  be  no  emblematic  representation 
of  the  burial  of  Christ.  But  is  the  baptized  person  to  be 
considered  as  representing  Christ  to  the  spectators  ?  or  is 
he  to  consider  himself  in  the  service  as  an  emblem  of 
Christ '?  If  he  be,  this  controversy  on  immersion  assumes 
an  awful  importance.  A  man  of  like  passions  with  our 
selves,  being  put  into  the  water,  is  proposed  as  a  repre 
sentation  of  Christ  being  laid  in  his  tomb  !  I  will  recognize 
no  man  in  that  character.  I  will  not  so  profane  the  im 
maculate  person  of  the  Saviour.  No  Christian,  without 
doing  violence  to  his  best  feelings,  can  look  upon  his  fallen 
brother  as  performing  a  mystic  representation  of  Christ 
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dying  for  the  sins  of  men.  I  do  not  stay  to  inquire  how 
it  can  be  said  to  a  man,  who  in  the  service  is  an  emblem 
of  Christ,  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  because,  instead  of 
reasoning  upon  this  supposition,  I  will  protest  for  the 
honour  of  Christ  against  any  one  who  pretends  to  act  the 
part  of  the  blessed  Redeemer  in  the  most  solemn  engage 
ment  of  his  death,  burial,  and  resurrection.  Elevate  a 
crucifix  before  the  baptistery — carve  the  figure  of  the  dead 
Redeemer  in  wood  or  in  stone,  rather  than  propose  a 
sinful  man  as  the  representation  of  Him  who  for  the  re 
demption  of  the  world  was  dead,  and  buried,  and  is  risen 
again.  I  restrict  this  language  to  those  who  assert  that 
baptism  is  the  representation  of  the  death  and  resurrec 
tion  of  Christ,  because  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  our 
Baptist  friends  universally  hold  this  opinion.  Happy 
shall  I  be  if  any  of  our  brethren,  still  retaining  their  senti 
ments,  would  be  induced  to  desist  from  this  objectionable 
language  ;  but  let  them  speak  as  they  will,  we  must  main 
tain  that  baptism  is  nothing  else  than  the  use  of  water 
(use  it  how  you  please)  as  the  sign  of  the  sanctification 
of  the  soul,  because  we  believe  that  to  represent  it  in  any 
other  view  leads  to  lamentable  perversion  or  gross  carica 
ture  of  evangelical  truth. 

We  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  with  a  summary,  which, 
we  trust,  will  be  sufficient  to  prevent  misapprehension. 
We  have  maintained  that  in  a  symbolical  service  only  the 
symbol  is  imposed  upon  the  church,  and  the  mode  of  ex 
hibiting  it  is  of  no  importance ;  and  further,  that  in  the  bap 
tismal  service  only  the  use  of  water,  and  not  the  immersion, 
is  symbolical  of  Christian  truth.  It  is,  however,  obvious 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  importance  of  these  principles 
in  other  controversies,  they  do  not  come  into  operation  in 
this  controversy,  unless  our  Baptist  brethren  establish 
their  averment  by  sound  philology,  as  they  have  made  it 
without  hesitation  or  reserve,  that  /3a7m£G>,  properly,  invari- 
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ably,  and  exclusively,  means  to  dip,  in  all  Greek, — Classic, 
Hellenistic,  and  Ecclesiastical. 

As  the  whole  argument  does  not  depend  upon  philology, 
we  may  now,  I  hope,  with  more  calmness,  and  less  asperity 
than  is  sometimes  shown  in  handling  the  words  baptize 
and  baptism,  discuss  their  meaning  and  use  as  they  occur 
in  the  New  Testament. 

On  entering  this  interminable  controversy,  a  novice  feels 
some  difficulty  in  reconnoitring  the  proper  position  of  the 
combatants.  They  seem  to  misunderstand  each  other. 
One  might  suppose  that  some  principles  of  interpretation 
were  agreed  upon  on  both  sides  ;  or  if  they  were  not,  that 
the  parties  had  better  retire  upon  truce  to  study  in  quiet 
the  laws  of  philology.  But  I  find  the  sprinklers  charging 
the  immersionists  with  attempting  to  bind  the  ethereal 
movements  of  language  with  iron  and  inflexible  laws ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  the  immersionists  charging  the 
sprinklers  with  abusing  the  rational  liberty  of  language 
until  it  becomes  the  wildest  licentiousness.  That  a  living 
language  is  ever  varying,  both  parties  ought  surely  to 
admit ;  that  no  variation  ought  to  be  assumed  or  pleaded 
without  evidence,  appears  as  incontrovertible  a  proposi 
tion.  The  amount  of  evidence  which  ought  to  suffice  de 
signates,  I  fear,  the  boundary  of  everlasting  skirmish. 

That  the  verb  Pcnrrifa  should  have  preserved  one  only 
and  invariable  signification,  which  can  be  exactly  expressed 
by  an  English  verb,  from  the  ballad-singers  of  the  Homeric 
poems  (if  so  early  it  existed)  down  to  the  prosing  chroni 
clers  of  the  Byzantine  history  (for  so  late  it  flourished) — 
in  poetry  and  prose,  oratory  and  philosophy — would,  if 
proved,  be,  I  imagine,  the  most  extraordinary  phenomenon 
in  all  the  languages  of  our  many-tongued  race.  If  /3a7rr/£o> 
be,  as  we  are  told,  to  dip,  and  nothing  else,  I  do  not  be 
lieve  a  second  pair  of  verbs,  so  exactly  corresponding,  so 
nicely  balanced,  running  for  so  many  ages  in  parallel 
grooves,  is  to  be  found  in  the  wide  extent  of  the  two 
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languages.  Greek  and  English  verbs  do  not  usually  file 
off  in  double  columns  quite  so  evenly,  and  keep  step  quite 
so  regularly,  in  all  their  countless  evolutions.  Believing, 
as  we  do,  that  this  word  was  not  exempt  from  the  accidents 
of  time  and  ordinary  fluctuations  of  speech,  we  cannot 
imagine  by  what  inflexible  destiny  it  can  have  preserved 
its  one  only  sense  unaffected  through  many  ages  of  cul 
ture  and  of  corruption— the  solitary  evergreen  in  the  vast 
forest  of  deciduous  vocables — deciduous  in  their  significa 
tion,  as  Horace  beautifully  represents  them  in  their  use, 
the  only  exception  to  the  maxim, 

Nedum  sermonum  stet  honos  et  gratia  vivax. 

In  English  our  great  lexicographer  has  endeavoured  to 
confine  in  its  channel  the  flowing  stream  of  speech,  but 
already  the  words  have  broken  through  the  embankments 
of  Johnson,  and  are  silently,  but  surely,  subverting  his 
massive  piles  of  learned  labour.  That  the  fluctuations 
of  language,  as  of  fashion,  are  beyond  the  control  of 
sages,  may  be  seen  in  the  aspect  of  two  words  which  we 
perpetually  encounter  in  this  controversy — to  dip  and  to 
immerse.  They  seem  to  have  deflected  from  each  other 
much  more  widely  than  they  had  done  in  the  days  of 
Johnson,  as  will  appear  on  comparing  the  more  modern 
attempts  of  Webster,  and  others,  at  English  lexicography. 
We  think,  therefore,  if  we  are  required  to  repose  with 
unlimited  confidence  upon  the  meaning  of  a  Greek  word 
in  the  New  Testament,  we  have  a  right  to  require  some 
confirmation  of  that  meaning  from  the  New  Testament 
itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  charged  by  our  Baptist  friends 
with  making  unfair  use  of  the  vagaries  of  language,  and 
assuming  at  our  pleasure  changes  of  signification  without 
evidence ;  so  that  we  leave  room  for  evasion,  and  propose 
no  certain  exposition  of  our  words.  There  may  be  some 
reason  for  this  complaint,  and  I  feel,  without  for  a  moment 
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intimating  that  my  brethren  would  not  Jo  the  same,  bound 
by  the  laws  of  honourable  controversy  to  say  what  I  think 
is  the  proper  meaning  of  the  verb  Bcnrrifa ;  and  if  I  sup 
pose  it  has  suffered  any  change  of  signification  which 
affects  this  question,  to  state  in  what  that  change  consists. 
The  Baptists  have  good  right  and  sound  reason  in  de 
manding  that  every  controvertist  say  without  evasion  what 
/Scwm'to)  is,  and  what  it  is  not,  lest  they  be  left  to  fight  with 
a  shade ;  and  if  their  opponent,  thus  exposed  in  open 
field,  be  defeated,  in  exposing  his  true  colours,  they  ought 
not  to  exult  over  him,  but  to  acknowledge  that  he  fell  fairly 
and  honourably  fighting. 

I  feel  also  bound  to  admit  that  some  writers  on  our  side 
of  the  question  have  asserted  too  much,  when  they  have 
said  that  no  fair  inference  can  be  deduced  from  the  citations 
of  the  classics,  on  account  of  the  discordant  idioms  and 
fashions  of  classical  and  Jewish  Greek.  I  cannot  con 
ceive  how  the  Greek  Testament  is  to  be  translated,  if  its 
words  are  not  to  be  understood  in  their  classical  import, 
unless  there  are  reasons  to  believe  that  a  new  signification 
has  been  adopted.  That  new  senses  abound,  I  readily 
admit.  When  a  Jew  speaks  Greek,  although  I  do  not 
expect  to  hear  the  mellifluous  language  of  Xenophon,  or 
of  Plato,  yet,  unless  I  have  some  intimation  of  barbarism, 
I  must  look  to  Greek  authorities  for  my  interpretation. 
Paul  might  have  been  thought  a  barbarian  on  Mars'  hill, 
a  setter  forth  of  strange  gods  to  those  who  listened  to  a 
strange  dialect ;  but  all  who  would  translate  him  must  first 
resort  to  the  Greek  lexicon,  and  afterwards  go  the  round 
of  the  Hellenistic  idioms  and  the  oriental  barbarisms. 
If  we  assert  that  the  verb  in  question  is  found  in  the  New 
Testament,  varying  from  its  classical  signification ;  our 
Baptist  friends  may  reasonably  require  us  to  produce  the 
evidence  of  our  assertion.  Whether  I  fail  or  succeed,  I 
would  rather  fail  than  evade  so  reasonable  a  demand. 
I  fear,  however,  we  have  an  unsettled  account  respect- 
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ing  the  primary  and  classical  sense  of  the  word  ;  and 
until  we  understand  each  other  upon  this  point,  we  can  do 
very  little  with  the  secondary  signification. 

Our  first  inquiry,  therefore,  before  we  approach  the  New 
Testament,  must  be,  What  is  the  primary  and  classical 
meaning  of  the  verb  /Scwm'&o  ? 

By  the  primary  meaning,  I  do  not  mean  the  radical 
signification,  but  the  meaning  which  we  ought  first  to 
assign  to  it,  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained  from  existing 
documents.  The  sense  of  the  root,  I  mean  of  the  com 
mon  root  of  the  two  forms  pd-Trm  and  paTrrifa,  we  are  not 
competent  to  investigate.  We  know  not  the  language  in  its 
primitive  simplicity,  before  it  assumed  its  present  inflec 
tions.  The  meaning  of  the  old  bap,  (for  etymologists  tell 
us  it  was  once  in  good  credit  with  tup,  and  grap,  and  lip, 
and  blap,  and  all  their  rustic  contemporaries  in  the  valleys 
of  Greece,)  we  cannot  ascertain,  as  the  hoarse  Pelasgian 
has  so  long  been  expelled  from  the  melodious  refinement 
of  Greece.  The  servant  of  rude  shepherds  and  warrior 
tribes,  whether  it  washed  their  sheep,  or  dyed  their  fleece,* 
or  tempered  their  metal, f  or  stained  their  spears  with 
bloody  or  smeared  their  faces  with  wine  lees  at  the  goat 
feast,§  we  can  conjecture  only  from  the  uncertain  traditions 
of  its  polished  substitutes.  We  know  not  anything  with 
certainty  respecting  the  meaning  of  the  primitive ;  and 
even  if  we  did,  it  would  render  us  very  little  assistance 
in  determining  the  precise  signification  of  its  derivatives. 

The  first  inquiry  is,  Do  the  two  verbs  fidTr™  and  fimrrlfa 
perfectly  coincide  ?  Previously  to  examination,  reasoning 
upon  the  analogies  of  language,  we  should,  conclude  that 
intimately  related  they  would  bear  a  considerable  resem 
blance  to  each  other;  but  that,  coexisting  in  the  language 
for  many  ages,  each  would  be  affected  by  the  mutations 
of  time,  and  eventually  assume  its  own  distinct  and 

*  Aristophanes  Plut.  530.  t  Sophocles  Ajax,  651. 

J  .-Eschylus  Choephores,  1011.  §  Aristophanes  Equites,  523. 
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proper  character.  Such  kindred  words  are  like  twin 
children,  usually  resembling  each  other  most  closely  in 
their  early  years.  To  supply  the  wants  of  man,  whose 
voluble  tongue  is  ever  admirably  ministering  to  the  new 
suggestions  of  his  mind,  cognate  terms  readily  adapt 
themselves  to  specific  parts  in  the  interpretation  of 
thought.  We  have,  therefore,  without  inquiry,  no  right 
to  assume  that  the  words  are  identical  in  their  meaning. 

As  /3a7m'£a>  is  formed  from  jSan-Tw,  some  grammarians 
have  made  it  a  frequentative,  to  baptize  often  j  others  a 
causative,  to  make  some  one  baptize ;  others  a  diminutive, 
to  baptize  a  little ;  others  an  intensitive,  to  baptize  very 
much.  For  any  of  these  senses,  I  have  never  seen  satis 
factory  evidence  adduced.  The  following  particulars  I 
just  observe  in  passing ;  but  I  must  leave  the  illustration, 
so  far  as  it  has  any  bearing  upon  the  subject,  to  an  ap 
pendix.  In  their  usage,  /3a7m£o>  occurs  very  seldom  in  the 
earlier  writers,  more  frequently  in  the  later,  with  whom  it 
seems  sometimes  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  paiTra  of  the 
older  books. 

In  the  general  sense,  ^airrco  seems  more  nearly  to  resem 
ble  our  word  to  dip,  or  put  into  a  liquid ;  Pcmrifa  to  make 
to  be  in  the  liquid  in  any  way.  We  dip  our  hands  (/Sd/mo) ; 
but  sink  a  ship  (/3a7m'£«).  Although  the  later  writers 
occasionally  use  Pairrlfa  in  the  former  sense,  as  in  the 
instance  cited  by  Gale  from  Plutarch,  yet,  I  think,  the  dis 
tinction  is  generally  observed.  Bdn-rco  has  peculiar  second 
ary  senses,  as  to  dye,  to  colour,  to  stain  as  with  blood,  to 
smear,  to  temper  metals,  to  glaze  pottery ;  ficairlfa  is  ex 
clusively  used  in  the  New  Testament,  in  reference  to  the 
religious  baptisms  of  both  Jews  and  Christians ;  although 
a  pagan,  when  speaking  of  this  religious  rite,  uses  the 
verb  /3a7TT<B.*  Indeed,  the  verb  never  occurs  in  the  New 
Testament,  except  in  connexion  with  a  religious  rite,  or 
else  in  a  figurative  sense. 

*  Arrian  Epist,  lib.  si.  c.  0. 

X.  rr. 
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The  Baptist  writers  maintain,  (or  have  hitherto  main 
tained,  for  since  this  lecture  was  delivered,  I  have  learned 
that  their  opinion  on  this  subject  is  changed,)  that  the 
two  words  have  invariably  and  precisely  the  same  meaning, 
to  dip,  and  nothing  else;  so  that  Gale,  Booth,  Maclean,  and 
all  whom  I  have  consulted,  reason  with  perfect  confidence 
from  one  word  to  the  other.  Some  curious  instances  of 
the  difficulties  of  their  theory  have  been  adduced  in  this 
controversy  for  a  century  and  a  half,  and  yet  they  have 
steadily  maintained  it.  Thus,  when  the  author  of  the 
pseudo-Homeric  mock-heroic  poem  of  the  Frogs  and  the 
Mice,  says  of  Crambophagus,  one  of  his  brave  little  cold 
blooded  champions  of  the  water,  mortally  wounded  by  his 
whiskered  foe,  the  lake  was  baptized  with  his  blood, 

"  Gasping  he  rolls,  a  purple  stream  of  blood 
Distains  the  surface  of  the  silvery  flood," 

Dr.  Gale  did  his  best,  with  learning  and  logic,  to  prove 
that  the  meaning  is,  the  lake  was,  as  it  were,  dipped  in 
frog's  blood ;  and  his  party  greatly  applauded  his  skill. 
I  am,  however,  happy  to  learn  that,  although  all  the  ob 
jections  of  the  Psedobaptists  founded  upon  this  passage 
produced  no  impression,  our  Baptist  friends  following  a 
new  leader  generally  declare,  that  good  old  Dr.  Gale,  with 
all  his  Greek,  (and  he  had  no  small  quantity  of  that 
article,)  had  110  true  taste  for  figures,  or  he  could  not  have 
endured  the  lake  dipped  in  frog's  blood.  The  fact,  how 
ever,  is  chiefly  important  as  limiting  the  ground  of  con 
troversy,  and  enabling  us  to  disencumber  ourselves  of  an 
intruder  which  has  no  right  to  be  heard  in  this  discussion, 
unless  he  can  explain  the  meaning  of  his  cognate.  Al 
though  I  think  I  have  observed  a  disposition  on  both  sides 
to  introduce  pan™  silently  and  surreptitiously,  as  if  it 
were  the  true  /3a7m'£o>  in  an  antiquated  dress,  I  do  not 
propose  in  this  lecture  to  make  any  further  reference  to 
it,  as  it  is  not  the  legitimate  subject  of  our  inquiry. 
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Leaving  parr  and  fid-nTa,  let  us  attempt  to  ascertain 
the  meaning  of  ficnrrlfa,  as  it  is  found  in  the  classical 
writers. 

We  believe  that  /3a7m'£&>  is  to  make  one  thing  to  be  in 
another  by  dipping,  by  immersing,  by  burying,  by  covering, 
by  superfusion,  or  by  whatever  mode  effected,  provided  it 
be  in  immediate  contact.  A  body  placed  in  a  tomb,  or  a 
man  shut  in  a  house,  is  not  strictly  baptized,  but  a  body 
put  in  the  surrounding  earth  of  a  grave,  or  a  man  covered 
with  the  ruins  of  a  house,  is  baptized.  As  the  action  of 
the  verb  refers  in  almost  all  instances  to  liquids,  although 
not  of  necessity,  for  it  may  apply  to  solids  of  a  soft  and 
permeable  nature  ;  it  may  simplify  the  matter  to  say  that 
Baptists  explain  the  word  as  uniformly  meaning  to  put 
the  thing  baptized  into  the  liquid  :  we  contend  that  it 
means  to  make  the  thing  baptized  be  in  the  liquid,  how 
ever  it  be  done.  To  put  a  thing  into  water  is,  as  they  say, 
to  baptize  it;  this,  as  we  say,  is  the  truth,  but  not  the 
whole  truth  ;  for  to  put  the  water  over  the  thing  is  also 
to  baptize  it.  With  them  nothing  is  baptized  unless  it  be 
dipped  into  the  liquid  ;  with  us  every  thing  is  baptized 
which  is  covered  with  the  liquid.  With  them  to  baptize 
designates  the  mode  in  which  the  object  is  accomplished ; 
with  us  it  designates  no  mode  at  all,  but  only  the  accom 
plishment  of  the  object.  With  them  to  baptize  is  to  dip, 
and  nothing  else ;  with  us  it  is  not  to  dip,  nor  yet  to  over 
whelm,  nor  yet  to  pour,  but  it  has  a  more  general  signifi 
cation  which  has  no  reference  to  mode  ;  and  it  may  be 
effected  by  dipping,  or  by  overwhelming,  or  by  pouring, 
or  by  any  other  mode  in  which  the  baptized  thing  becomes 
in  the  baptizing  substance.  The  earth  was  as  truly  bap 
tized  by  the  flood,  as  a  stone  is  baptized  when  thrown  into 
water ;  with  this  difference,  the  earth  was  baptized  by 
water,  the  stone  is  baptized  into  water.  Some  of  the 
modern  German  lexicographers,  I  refer  to  those  who  have 
devoted  their  days  and  nights  to  making  lexicons  of  parti- 
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cular  authors,  and  nicely  defining  the  distinctions  of  words, 
would  say  a  great  deal  more  so  ;  for  I  find,  so  far  as  I  have 
opportunity  to  consult  them,  they  ascribe  dipping  to 
/3a?m'£co,  only  as  it  occurs  in  the  later  Greek  authors,  when 
it  intruded  itself  very  much  into  the  place  of  pdnra.  Ast, 
for  instance,  one  of  the  ablest  of  them  all,  in  his  Platonic 
lexicon  distinguishes  (BcurTifa  from  pdnra  by  rendering  the 
former  obruo,  opprimo,  to  cover  over,  to  oppress,  and  no 
thing  else,  (his  instances  have  been  cited  in  this  contro 
versy,)  and  the  latter,  immergo,  tingo,  to  immerse,  to  dye. 
According  to  his  last  and  best  lexicographer,  Plato  knew 
nothing  of  immersion  in  baptism.  Be  it  observed,  this 
is  not  my  theory.  I  am  prepared  to  assert,  not  that  fia-nrifa 
is  distinguished  from  /3a7m<>  by  signifying  a  different  mode 
of  effecting  its  purpose,  but  that  the  distinction  is  in  its 
being  used  in  a  more  unrestricted  sense  without  reference 
to  the  mode.  If  Baptists  produce  instances  in  which 
pcmrifa  implies  dipping,  in  an  author  referred  to,  in  Plato 
for  instance,  their  controversy  is  so  far  net  with  me,  but 
with  better  scholars,  who,  at  least  in  reference  to  particular 
authors,  distinguish  the  two  verbs  as  I  have  stated.  I 
have  no  right  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  lexicographer 
beyond  his  specific  author,  but  I  have  a  right  to  conclude, 
that  he  would  not  attribute  to  his  author  an  improper  use 
of  the  word.  Ast,  for  instance,  would  make  Plato  write, 
not  as  a  barbarian,  but  as  an  Athenian.  While  I  do  not 
shield  myself  with  the  authority  of  Germany,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  expressing  my  surprise,  that  our  Baptist 
friends  should  so  generally  assert,  that  all  Greek  scholars 
agree  with  them  in  opinion.*  Few  Greek  scholars,  I 
imagine,  will  agree  with  them  that  (Ban™  and  fiaxTifa  de 
signate  the  same  mode  of  doing  the  same  thing:  when 
a  boy  is  said  to  be  baptized  with  questions,  few  Greek 

*  I  must  except  Dr.  Carson,  who,  as  I  find  since  this  -was  written,  candidly 
acknowledges  that,  as  to  secondary  sense,  the  lexicographers  and  conainenta- 
tors  are  all  against  him. 
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scholars  would  say  that  /SaTmo  might  have  been  used  in 
the  same  connexion. 

At  this  point  in  the  crisis  of  this  controversy,  I  have  to 
answer  an  inquiry  which  is  sometimes  proposed  to  those 
who  assert  that  to  baptize  is  to  cover  with  water,  as  well 
as  to  put  into  it,  What  do  you  gain  if  you  prove  your  as 
sertion,  for  your  sprinkling  is  not  covering  with  water? 
I  care  not  what  we  gain,  or  what  we  lose,  so  that  we  find 
the  truth.  So  long  as  we  are  perpetually  cross-question 
ing  one  another,  or  asking  ourselves  what  each  will  gain 
or  lose  in  the  several  steps  of  an  argument,  we  shall  not 
be  likely  to  reach  the  truth  in  safety.  What  do  we  gain  ? 
If  we  prove  our  point,  we  gain  the  truth,  and  is  that  of 
no  importance  in  the  controversy  ?  I  wish  to  gain  no  more, 
let  the  truth  be  what  it  will  ;  but  if  our  friends  will  con 
cede  this  point,  they  will  soon  see  what  we  shall  gain,  and 
what  position  both  parties  will  henceforth  occupy.  If 
they  will  not  concede  it,  we  must  trouble  them  with  the 
evidence  of  our  assertion. 

That  to  baptize  is  to  make  a  thing  be  in  water,  (intro 
ducing  the  term  water  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  al 
though  things  may  be  baptized  with  oil,  or  earth,  or  any 
fluid  or  friable  substance,)  to  cover  with  water,  as  well  as 
to  put  into  it,  I  am  confined  by  the  limits  of  a  lecture  to 
a  very  brief  outline  of  the  evidence.  I  therefore  cite  three 
passages,  each  of  which  is  a  representative  of  a  class 
which  might  be  adduced.  I  select  one  in  which  the  con 
nexion  defines  the  sense  of  the  word  ;  a  second  in  which 
the  action  of  the  verb  is  accomplished  by  overflowing  or 
coming  upon  ;  a  third  in  which  the  verb  simply  represents 
the  state  of  being  enclosed,  without  any  reference  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  enclosing  or  covering  was  effected. 
As  these  instances  are  quite  independent  of  each  other, 
if  any  one  is  conclusive,  our  case  is  proved.  That  all 
are  conclusive,  I  conscientiously  believe  ;  and  will,  there 
fore,  adduce  them  as  our  witnesses  good  and  true,  unless,  of 
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which  I  have  no  fear,  they  break  down  in  cross-exami 
nation. 

The  first  passage  I  cite,  as  defining  the  sense  of  the 
word,  is  the  verse  of  the  Sibyl  respecting  the  city  of 
Athens,  as  it  is  given  by  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Theseus. 

'AcrK&v  /SaTTTift;,  &vvai  be  -rot  ov  Oe/j.i?  eem. 

In  this  line,  the  contrast  between  fia-nrifav  and  8vvai 
supplies  the  definition  for  which  we  are  in  search.  The 
true  version  of  the  words,  we  contend,  is,  As  a  bladder 
thou  mayest  be  baptized,  but  thou  canst  not  dip. 

Loosely  the  line  has  been  translated,  The  bladder  may 
be  dipped,  but  never  drowned  ;  but  nobody  will  seriously 
contend  that  80  wu  is  to  be  drowned.  Our  Baptist  friends, 
I  believe,  translate  the  verse,  "  Thou  mayest  be  dipped, 
but  thou  canst  not  sink."  If  they  do,  (and  how  else  they 
can  translate  it  consistently  with  their  philology,  I  know 
not,)  they  grievously  abuse  the  promise  of  the  ancient 
Sibyl,  as  the  following  considerations  will  make  manifest. 

AVJ/O)  is  no  more  to  sink  than  fianrifa,  if  by  sinking  is 
meant  going  deeper  into  the  water  than  just  below  the 
surface.  The  action  of  the  verb  dvvu  is  fully  and  per 
fectly  accomplished,  as  soon  as  the  bladder  is  an  inch  or 
a  line  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  There  is,  indeed, 
no  necessity  of  going  downward  at  all  to  act  the  part  of 
80z/ai  in  his  full  costume  and  perfect  propriety.  Had  the 
bladder  entered  a  perpendicular  wave  and  risen  at  the 
same  moment,  provided  it  did  not  emerge,  it  would  have 
played  the  part  of  80wu  to  perfection.  BaTrrlfapat,  often 
used  in  describing  ships  as  foundering,  implies  sinking 
quite  as  much  as  SuVw.  AvVo>,  8uo>,  and  80/ui,  in  some  forms 
and  tenses  neuter,  in  some  transitive,  is  simply  to  enter. 
With  prepositions,  it  may  be  made  to  sink,  or  to  rise  ;  but 
the  simple  verb  is  to  go  in,  and,  as  every  school-boy 
knows  in  his  lessons  in  Homer,  to  go  into  clothes,  or  to 
go  into  arms.  It  is  used,  like  /3d7rro>,  for  the  action  of  a 
sword  entering  the  body, — the  visceribus  ferrum  mergere 
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of  the  Latins.  In  reference  to  the  sun  it  simply  marks 
its  setting,  its  passing  the  edge  of  the  horizon.  The 
of  the  stars  is  at  the  moment  of  their  setting,  as  the 
is  the  inaccessible  part  of  a  temple.  Applied  to 
passion,  cvSvvci,  it  enters  the  heart.  The  illustrations  are 
innumerable ;  indeed  the  neuter  verb  corresponds,  with 
little  variation,  with  the  Baptist  explanation  of  Bcarri£c<r6at. 
Delightful  it  is  to  our  friends  to  trace  the  analogy 
between  baptism  and  burial,  and  the  dead  are  said  &vvai 
yrjv,  or  dvvat  Kara  yrjs.  Moreover,  there  is  another  form  of 
this  verb  which  they  ought  especially  to  respect — dinrra), 
their  own  dip,  in  sound  as  well  as  sense,  applied  to 
animals  dipping  their  heads,  but  not  sinking,  who  are 

said  to  be  els  a\p.vpov  vdap  SuTrroi'Tes1.  * 

But  if  the  bladder  cannot  dip,  how  can  it  be  baptized? 
Its  floating  image  among  the  waves  supplies  the  solution. 
Does  the  bladder  enter  the  wave,  or  does  the  wave  break 
upon  the  bladder?  It  floats  upon  the  surface  and  cannot 
dip,  but  the  curling  wave  may  fall  upon  it,  and  so  for  a 
moment  it  is  covered.  The  oracle  is  interpreted,  As  a 
bladder,  the  wave  may  pass  over  thee,  but  thou  canst  not 
go  into  the  water.  Thou  mayest  be  baptized,  but  thou 
canst  not  dip. 

The  word  is  thus  denned  by  its  contrast  with  another 
which  in  many  respects  resembles  it;  and  a  more  satis 
factory  definition  could  not  be  obtained.  Let  me  not 
here  be  misunderstood  :  I  say  not  that  the  bladder  might 
be  dipped  without  being  baptized,  but  that  it  might  be 
baptized  without  being  dipped.  To  be  baptized  it  is  quite 
enough  that  it  be  in  the  water,  whether  by  immersion  or 
supervision. 

We  have  before  our  eyes  a  distinction  between  to  baptize 
and  to  dip,  unless  the  Baptists  should  say  that  dvvai  els 
v$a>p  is  not  to  dip  into  water ;  and  when  they  do,  it  will  be 
quite  time  enough  to  charge  upon  such  a  phantom. 

*  Apoll.  Rhod.  Argon,  lib.  i. 
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If  this  opinion  needed  any  further  confirmation,  the 
connexion  of  the  Sibylline  verse  with  the  history  in 
Plutarch  would  readily  supply  it.  The  bladder  originally 
and  properly  belonged  to  Theseus.  That  perfidious  lover 
of  Ariadne  was,  like  many  licentious  men  of  old,  very 
piously  addicted  to  the  use  of  oracles,  and  he  received  at 
Delphi  a  response  which  assured  him  that  as  a  bladder 
he  should  sail  across  the  sea  in  its  swell — 

'AcrKoy  yap  ev  o'ld/j-ari  irovroiropeiHTr]. 

His  bark  was  to  pass  over  the  sea  in  the  swell.  The 
waves  might  break  over  it,  but  it  could  not  be  dipped. 
This  oracle,  in  which  the  bladder  was  the  figure  of  the 
ship  of  Theseus,  the  Sibyl  afterwards  applied  to  the  city  : 
of  the  ship,  therefore,  as  well  as  of  the  bladder,  it  must 
be  said,  Thou  mayest  be  baptized,  but  thou  canst  not  dip. 
The  city  may  be  overwhelmed  with  the  passing  wave  of 
calamity,  but  it  cannot  be  immersed  in  its  flood  ;  as  the 
ship  of  Theseus  might  have  been  overwhelmed  with  the 
billow,  but  it  could  not  be  immersed  in  the  sea. 

Many  heavy  waves  rolled  over  Athens.  She  was  often 
baptized,  but  at  last  she  was  immersed.  Her  Sibyl  failed 
her.  In  the  midst  of  the  ravages  and  devastations  of 
Sylla,  her  citizens,  we  are  told  by  Pausanias,  received  at 
the  shrine  of  Delphi  their  ambiguous  response.  Some 
thing  was  said  about  the  story  of  the  bladder,-  but  before 
it  was  pierced  by  the  sword  of  Sylla  it  had  floated  long 
enough  to  assist  us  in  defining  baptism,  often  over 
whelmed,  but  never  losing  its  buoyancy — often  baptized 
by  superfusion,  but  never  by  immersion. 

This  oracle  of  the  Sibyl  will  explain  a  passage  of  Pindar, 
which  in  this  controversy  is  often  cited  against  us.  In 
allusion  to  the  floating  cork  of  the  fisherman's  net,  the 
poet  says,  "  Not  to  be  baptized  I  am  as  a  cork  upon 

*  Ta  er  tov  UCTKOV  e'xovTa- 
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the  ridge  of  the  sea."*  The  meaning,  as  explained  by  the 
Sibylline  verse,  is  far  more  poetic  and  beautiful  than  that 
which  our  Baptist  friends  assign  to  the  passage.  The 
cork  is  never  covered  by  the  wave,  but  always  rises  on  its 
surface.  It  not  only  does  not  dip,  (ot>  dvvei,}  as  the 
scholiast  says,  but  is  not  even  overwhelmed.  If  it  be 
asked,  How  shall  the  bladder  be  baptized  and  the  cork  be 
unbaptizable  ?  we  answer,  that  the  bladder  was  exposed  to 
the  fury  of  the  storms,  but  as  men  do  not  fish  in  great 
storms,  the  cork  is  never  covered  by  the  waves.  f  So  we 
may  explain  a  class  of  passages  which  speak  of  baptism 
by  waves  as  that  of  Libanius,  cited  by  Mr.  Ewing,  "  I  am 
one  of  those  overwhelmed  by  that  great  wave."| 

Let  us  now  select  an  instance  in  which  the  action  of  the 
verb  (3airTi£<a  is  accomplished  by  bringing  the  water  upon 
the  thing  baptized,  and  not  by  putting  it  into  the  water.  One 
good,  clear,  unequivocal,  instance  will  be  quite  sufficient  ; 
for  if  the  verb  mean  to  put  a  thing  into  the  water,  it  can 
not  mean  to  put  the  water  upon  the  thing,  although  it 
may  include  both  significations  in  its  generic  meaning. 
That  instance  we  find  in  Aristotle  —  "  They  say  respecting 
the  Phoenicians,  who  inhabit  the  parts  called  Gadeira, 
that  they  sailing  without  the  pillars  of  Hercules  for  four 
days  with  an  easterly  wind,  came  to  some  desert  places, 


'YTTt'p  epKo?  aAjiar.  —  Pytll.  ii.  140. 

+  -  alone,  and  as  entranced, 

Counting  the  hours,  the  fisher  in  his  skiff 
Lay  with  his  circular  and  dotted  line 
On  the  bright  waters.  —  Rogers'  Italy. 

The  unbaptizable  cork  of  Pindar  may  be  illustrated  by  the  verb  <t>e\\cvetv, 
noticed  by  Hesychius,  to  float  as  a  cork,  which  rises  upon  the  wave  without 
being  covered;  and  still  better  by  the  Phellopedes,  cork-footed  people,  of 
Lucian,  (Ver.  Hist.  lib.  ii.)  who,  walking  on  the  sea,  were  not  baptized,  (not 
overwhelmed,  as  appears  by  the  contrast,)  but  keeping  over  or  above  the 

waves,  ol  /BaTTTt^ofjievovt  u\\'  inrfpe^ovraf  T£>V  Kv^onuiv. 

t  AUTO?  el/Jii  TWV  /3e/3a7TT«T/aei'wv  vno  TOV  /J.(^H\OV  Ku^aro?  eKsivov. 

Epis.  25. 
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abounding  with  rushes  and  sea-weeds,  which  on  the  ebb 
are  not  baptized,  but  in  the  flood  are  deluged.''5''-  To  the 
Greeks  of  the  Mediterranean  the  ebb  and  flood  of  the  great 
Atlantic  tide  must  have  been  a  marvellous  phenomenon. 
When  Aristotle  says  that  the  land  at  low  water  was  not 
baptized,  what  else  could  he  mean  than  that  it  was  not 
covered  with  the  water  ?  In  this  baptism  the  water  must 
have  gone  upon  the  rushes  and  sea-weeds,  for  he  never 
could  have  dreamed  of  their  going  into  the  water.  A 
more  perfect  and  unexceptionable  example  cannot  be  de 
sired.  It  does  not  depend  upon  the  variable  customs  of 
that  age,  or  upon  historical  events,  of  which  inaccurate 
accounts  may  have  reached  us.  If  wre  know  the  customs 
of  the  ocean,  the  immutable  laws  of  the  tidal  wave,  we  are 
as  competent  to  judge  of  the  meaning  of  fiaKrifa  in  this 
instance  as  were  the  Athenians  themselves.  Aristotle,  the 
faithful  teacher  of  nature,  had  to  relate  an  extraordinary 
fact;  and  we  may  be  sure  he  would  have  been  scrupu 
lously  exact  in  the  selection  of  his  words,  in  order  to  make 
the  description  as  truthful  as  possible. 

To  dispel  any  doubt,  if  a  doubt  could  exist,  we  have 
another  word  not  in  contrast,  as  in  the  preceding  instance, 
but  in  conformity  with  baptize,  intended  to  express  the 
same  action  in  a  varied  phrase.  At  the  ebb  the  shore  is 
not  baptized,  but  at  the  flood  it  is  overwhelmed,  or  covered 
over  with  water  (Kara/cAufcor&u).  About  the  meaning  of 
this  word  there  can  be  no  controversy.  Nobody  ever 
imagined  it  meant  to  dip.  But  how  it  spoils  the  figure 
which  Dr.  Gale  suggests — the  shore  at  the  ebb  is  not 
dipped,  but  at  the  flood  it  is  covered ! 

On  coming  to  this  passage,  Dr.  Gale,  as  if  affected  with 
an  unpleasant  consciousness,  was  disposed  to  parley  about 


*  Ae'youffi  irepl  ftoiviKat  TOV'S  Karoutovvras  TO.  Tudeipa  Ka\oviJ.eva,  efw  TrXt'ov 
'HpaK\et<j3v  art]\wv  uirnXitorr;  avepip  j'ijuepa?  rerrapas,  irapafiveoOat  ei'r  rivas  TOTr 
fl>i])j.ovst  Qpvov  Kai  (pvnovt  irXrjpett,  oi)v  orav  /uev  U/JITTCOTJ?  ij  M'/  /3a7TTi'£eff#cu,  orav 
wXrjuuuoa  Kura.K.\v£eaQai. — Pe  Mirabil.  Auscult.,  136. 
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conceding  the  point  .for  which  we  contend.  He  says,  "  The 
word  /3a7rr/£a>,  perhaps,  does  not  so  necessarily  express 
the  action  of  putting  under  water,  as  in  general  a  thing 
being  in  that  condition,"  (if  he  had  said  coming  into  that 
condition,  he  would  have  exactly  expressed  our  meaning,) 
"  no  matter  how  it  comes  so,  whether  it  is  put  into  the 
water,  or  the  water  is  put  over  it ;  though,  indeed,  to  put 
it  into  the  water  is  the  most  natural  way,  and  the  most 
common,  and  is  therefore  usually  and  pretty  constantly, 
but  it  may  be  not  necessarily  implied."  Very  excellent 
indeed  is  this  remark  of  Dr.  Gale.  The  mode  in  which 
the  thing  is  most  commonly  done,  is  most  commonly 
intended  in  speaking  of  it ;  and  hence  the  secret  of  a 
majority  of  instances  of  baptizing  into  water,  as  compared 
with  those  of  baptizing  with  water.  Dr.  Gale  adds,  "  How 
ever  that  be,  the  place  makes  nothing  at  all  for  our  adver 
saries,  and  therefore  as  they'll  not  insist  on  it,"  (Won't 
we,  Dr.  Gale,  insist  on  it?)  "  I  will  dismiss  it  when  I  have 
desired  you,  if  you  believe  there  is  any  difficulty  remaining, 
to  consider  it  impartially,  and  to  examine  it  by  the  rules  I 
laid  down  for  understanding  metaphorical,  elliptical,  &c., 
forms  of  speech."*  But  why  consider  rules  for  the  under 
standing  of  metaphorical,  elliptical,  and  all  the  inter 
minable  et  cetera  forms  of  speech?  Where  is  the  diffi 
culty  to  be  solved  ?  Aristotle  was  the  last  man,  and  espec 
ially  on  the  phenomena  of  tides,  and  more  especially  in 
this  cold,  narrative  sort  of  style,  to  glare  and  gloss  with  a 
great  outlandish  trope  about  not  putting  the  shore  into 
the  sea,  with  all  its  rushes  and  fucus,  a  worthy  companion 
to  that  other  trope,  about  dipping  the  lake  in  the  blood  of 
the  wounded  frog.  As  to  the  comfortable  sort  of  pro 
ceeding  in  dismissing  the  passage,  because  we  will  not 
insist  upon  it,  if  we  allow  our  pieces,  as  soon  as  they  come 
into  good  play,  to  be  surreptitiously  taken  off  the  board, 
under  the  pretext  that  we  do  not  care  for  them,  the  Bap- 
*  Reflections  on  Wall,  p.  117. 
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tists  may  very  easily  cry  Check-mate  most  lustily.  If  the 
concession  in  this  paragraph  had  been  made  more  candidly 
and  less  covertly,  without  the  ill  grace  of  the  allusion  to 
rules  of  metaphor,  I  should  not  have  looked  further  for  an 
instance  of  candour  and  superiority  to  the  tactics  of  a 
partisan,  which  it  is  refreshing  to  quote.  Dr.  Cox,  in  his 
excellent  work  on  baptism,  says,  "  A  person  may  indeed 
be  immersed  by  pouring,  but  immersion  is  the  being  plunged 
into  water,  or  overwhelmed  by  it.  Were  the  water  to  ascend 
from  the  earth,  it  would  still  be  baptism,  were  the  person 
wholly  covered  by  it."  I  see  not  what  philological  ques 
tion  there  is  between  Dr.  Cox  and  myself,  as  practically 
we  both  make  a  part  do  for  the  whole,  he  baptizing 
only  the  head  (for  the  body  is  baptized  without  his  aid) 
and  I  only  a  part  of  the  face,  and  we  both  call  the  act 
baptizing  the  person.  If  the  dispute  be  brought  to  this 
point,  Christians  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  spend  a  moment 
of  their  precious  time  and  expiring  energy  over  such  a 
wretched  altercation.  Grant  that  affusion  is  baptism,  (as 
Dr.  Cox  does,  if  only  there  be  enough  of  it,)  and  the  ques 
tion  becomes  one  of  degree,  which  maybe  speedily  settled. 
It  assumes  the  form,  How  much  of  a  man  needs  to  be 
baptized  ?  Is  it  not  his  feet  only,  but  also  his  hands  and 
his  head  ?  To  prove  that  superfusion  may  be  baptism,  I 
cite  Aristotle  with  Dr.  Gale  assenting  reluctantly,  and  Dr. 
Cox  cheerfully.  As  to  the  question  of  degree,  the  only 
true  orthodox  dipper,  the  only  Baptist  who  baptizes  the 
whole  man,  I  have  ever  seen,  was  among  the  shades  of 
ancient  ecclesiastical  history, — an  anathematized  heretic 
lowering  his  disciples  into  the  water  head  downwards,  by 
the  convenient  machinery  of  a  stage  and  ropes. 

To  this  class  of  instances  belong  the  figurative  expres 
sions,  baptized  with  taxes,  baptized  with  cares,  baptized 
with  debts,  baptized  with  calamity,  not  into  taxes,  cares, 
debts,  or  calamity ;  and  many  similar  phrases.  An  admi 
rable  illustration  has  been  cited  by  Mr.  Ewing,  from  Liba- 
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nius  :  "  He  who  with  difficulty  bears  the  burden  he  has, 
would  be  baptized  by  a  small  addition"* — would  be  over 
whelmed  by  it.  I  have  seen  Panrifrfjiai  in  these  phrases 
rendered,  to  sink;  but  the  verb  is  not  to  sink,  according 
to  any  translation.  If  it  be,  what  becomes  of  the  dis 
tinction  between  /3a7m£b/xai  and  dvva,  as  maintained  by 
the  Baptists?  and,  further,  into  what  does  the  person 
sink  under  the  small  addition  ?  Will  any  living  man 
maintain,  that  such  an  immersion  is  intended  when  a  man 
is  baptized  by  a  small  addition  to  his  burden'? 

We  now  want  an  instance  of  the  thing  baptized  becom 
ing  enclosed  in  something  else,  without  reference  to  the 
mode  in  which  it  became  so  enclosed — the  simple  baptism 
in,  without  the  into  or  the  with — the  immersion  or  the 
supervision.  To  define  this  abstract  sense  of  the  word 
may  be  attended  with  some  difficulty,  as  it  is  always  easier 
to  say  with  precision  what  a  writer  expresses,  than  to  say 
what  he  does  not  express.  When  a  word  occurs  as  infre 
quently  as  Pmrrifa  (and  the  unlearned  reader  should 
know  it  is  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  as  it  is  not 
found  in  several  of  the  more  important  of  the  Greek  clas 
sics),  it  may  be  difficult  to  find  the  pure  naked  verb,  with 
out  some  extraneous  encumbrance  of  mode  and  fashion, 
seeing  it  cannot  come  forth  naked, — is  not  presentable  in 
society  without  some  modal  dress.  It  cannot  act  without 
some  mode,  as  a  man  cannot  paint  without  some  colour; 
yet  to  baptize,  may  have  no  more  reference  to  a  specific 
mode,  than  to  paint  has  to  a  specific  colour. 

Let  us  seek  our  illustration  in  the  abstractions  of  the 
Platonic]  schools.  Their  teachers  speak  of  the  soul  as 
baptized  in  the  body,  or  as  baptized  in  matter,  or  as  bap 
tized  in  the'dregs  of  creation.  Baptized  during  life,  some 
times  as  in  a  sepulchre,  when  death  is  their  regeneration ; 
sometimes  in  a  prison,  when  death  is  their  liberation. 

*  'O  <5i  /ioXis  a  vvv  <pepei  <ptpu>v  vno  ju:Kpar  av  (ZaimsdeiT]  irpoa6>]Kri?. 

Ep.  310. 
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The  soul  is  surely  not  dipped  into  the  body.  In  the  loose 
sense  in  which  Dr.  Cox  uses  the  word  immersion,  without 
reference  to  mode,  we  may  say  the  spirit  is  immersed  in 
the  body,  but  the  Platonists  evidently  mean  by  their  bap 
tism  the  becoming  enclosed  in  the  body,  whether,  as  they 
sometimes  speak,  the  soul  enter  the  body,  or,  as  at  other 
times,  the  matter  concrete  around  the  soul.  The  soul, 
however  it  came  there,  by  direct  infusion,  or  by  the  con 
glomeration  of  matter  around  it,  was  baptized  through 
life,  until  it  emerged  by  philosophy,  to  adopt  their  mystic 
phraseology,  or  else  by  death,  "a  psychical  principle,  not 
consubstantial  with  body,  to  converse  with  immaterial 
forms."  The  idea  was  a  favourite  one  with  Plato  himself, 
although  he  does  not  use  the  term  baptize,  as  it  was  with 
the  disciples  of  Pythagoras  generally.  Our  Baptist  friends 
are  fond  of  pursuing  the  parallel  between  a  baptism  and  a 
burial.  Plato,  or  his  master  Socrates,  in  whose  name  the 
disciple  speaks,  in  that  curious  dialogue  Cratylus,  taught 
that  essences  being  evolved  from  names,  the  body,  o-oo/za, 
is  truly  o-^/za,  the  sepulchre  of  the  soul.  "  The  ancient 
Theologues  and  Mantists,"  says  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
alluding  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Pythagoreans,*  "  testify 
that  the  soul  is  buried  in  the  body  as  in  a  tomb."  The 
material  is  represented  as  adhering  tenaciousty  to  the 
spiritual,  and  as  enclosing  it  in  darkness.  When  the  soul 
is  said  by  the  later  Platonists,  in  allusion  to  this  doctrine, 
as  old  as  Pythagoras,  and  it  would  seem,  as  Orpheus  him 
self,  to  be  baptized  in  body,  ought  not  the  word  to  be  con 
sidered  as  simply  asserting  the  enclosure  without  reference 
to  the  mode  ?  The  o-^a  was  a  mound  of  earth  thrown 
over  the  dead,  and  such  according  to  the  Platonic  theology 
is  the  body  to  the  baptized  spirit.  According  to  the  com 
mentary  of  Olympiodorus  on  the  Phsedo,  for  whose  perfect 
orthodoxy  in  these  profound  abstractions,  Thomas  Taylor, 
the  great  modern  Platonist,  most  fully  and  expressly  vouches, 

*  Stromat.  lib.  iii. 
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the  bodies  of  men  were  condensed  from  the  vapour  and 
smoke  of  the  Wasted  Titans,  encircling  their  souls  as  a 
prison  in  which  baptized,  until  they  were  purified  from 
Titanic  pollution.  I  select  a  passage  in  which  the  soul 
baptized  in  its  body,  is  said  to  sink  in  matter,  distinguish 
ing  the  baptism  from  the  sinking,  which  takes  place  when 
the  soul  lies  engrossed  in  matter.  This  may  probably 
place  the  simple  idea  more  distinctly  before  the  m'.nd,  than 
when  only  the  baptism  in  the  body  is  mentioned.  Take 
the  passage  of  Plotinus,  in  Ennead,  i.  lib.  8,  as  cited  in 
Taylor's  Dissertation  on  the  Eleusinian  and  Bacchic  Mys 
teries.*  "  'Ajro&ajovtft  ouz/,  a>s  tyvx*)  ""  GO.VOI'  KOI  6  ddvaros  avTr), 
en  ev  r<p  <T<bfj.a.Ti  pej3a.irTia-p.eyrj,  ev  vXrj  earl  KaraSuj/ai  /cat  7r\rj(rdfjvaL 
avr^s,  KOL  e^fXdovorrjS,  €X.el  Kfladai,  e&s  dvadpapr)  KCU  d(pc\rj  TTJV  o^tv 

e/c  TOU  poppopov."  "  It  dies  as  soul  can  die.  Death  to  it, 
being  still  baptized  in  the  body,  is  to  sink  in  matter,  and  be 
filled  with  it,  and  going  out,  to  lie  there,  until  it  return 
upward,  and  remove  its  sight  from  the  mire."  This  par 
ticular,  although  it  appears  to  me  satisfactory,  may  not 
be  as  evident  as  the  other  two,  because  the  word  is  pre 
sented  in  its  abstraction  from  all  accompaniment  of  form. 

We  conclude  from  these  instances  that  /3a7m£<»  is  not  to 
dip,  and  has  no  reference  to  mode,  because  it  is  distin 
guished  from  a  verb  which  in  that  connexion  means  to 
dip,  because  it  is  employed  when  the  baptizing  substance 
is  brought  upon  the  thing  baptized,  and  because  it  is  used 
in  a  sense  which  excludes  all  reference  to  mode.  Thus 
we  may  readily  account  for  its  varied  construction  ;  as  to 
baptize  into,  which  will  usually  mean  to  immerse, — to  bap 
tize  with,  which  will  usually  mean  to  overwhelm, — to 
baptize  in,  which  designates  neither  the  one  mode  nor  the 
other.  If  the  word  itself  designates  no  mode,  we  can  bap 
tize  in  any,  and  designate  it  by  the  construction  of  the 
sentence,  the  use  of  prepositions,  or  the  other  nice  and 

*  Second  Edition,  1816,  p.  30. 
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beautiful  contrivances  with  which  the  Greek  tongue  is  so 
abundantly  provided. 

Let  us  now,  on  leaving  the  Lyceum  and  the  academy  to 
consult  the  sacred  oracles  of  Mount  Zion,  carry  with  us 
one  remark, — that  if  this  theory  of  baptism  be  wholly  sub 
verted  on  further  examination,  it  will  not  bring  down  in  its 
fall  the  reasoning  from  the  New  Testament.  That  reason 
ing  ma}'  lose  some  illustration,  but  it  stands  upon  a  distinct 
and  independent  foundation.  Our  case  is,  that  in  the 
New  Testament  the  words  baptize  and  baptism  occur  in 
appropriation  to  religious  rites  in  which  there  was  no  im 
mersion,  either  in  the  strict  sense  of  dipping,  or  in  the 
loose  sense  of  covering,  at  least  in  the  emblematical  and 
visible  acts.  Let  me  explain  the  reason  of  introducing  the 
last  clause.  It  may  be  said  that  men  were  baptized  into 
Moses,  baptized  into  Christ,  baptized  into  his  death,  bap 
tized  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  expressions,  if  literally  translated, 
would  be  immersed  into  Moses,  immersed  into  Christ,  and 
so  on  ;  so  that  the  force  of  the  verb  may  expend  itself 
through  its  own  preposition  ds,  into  its  own  noun,  Moses 
or  Christ,  and  leave  the  mode  of  using  water  indefinite. 
It  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  said  that  the  word,  coming 
by  appropriation  to  designate  religious  rites,  so  adhered  to 
them  that,  even  when  there  was  no  immersion  at  all,  it  was 
still  retained  by  the  inspired  writers  and  teachers.  The 
former  I  should  call  a  figurative  sense ;  the  latter,  a  second 
ary  sense,  which  upon  the  whole  I  prefer ;  but  I  am  not 
required  to  decide  this  question,  but  only  to  prove  that, 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  New  Testament,  there  was 
baptism  without  immersion,  or  at  least  without  immersion 
in  water. 

If  it  be  asked,  How  should  the  appropriation  have  arisen 
so  early,  I  am  not  bound  to  discover  its  rise.  I  must  bear 
the  burden  of  proof,  so  far  as  the  fact  is  concerned,  but  I 
have  no  right  to  take  the  additional  load  of  ascertaining 
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the  cause.  It  is  not  necessary  for  my  argument,  as  I  have 
suggested,  that  there  should  be  any  exclusion  of  immersion 
at  all,  unless  it  be  contended  that  immersion  into  Christ 
is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  requisites  of  the  text.  As 
there  were  divers  baptisms  of  the  Jews  before  the  Christian 
era,  the  name  might  have  been  first  appropriated  to  im 
mersions,  and  afterwards  extended  to  all  religious  washings 
among  the  Jews  who  spoke  Greek.  Or  it  might  have 
arisen  from  the  religious  rites  which  received  this  desig 
nation  being  usually,  although  not  uniformly,  performed 
by  immersion  ;  or  it  might  have  been  at  once  given  from 
some  analogy,  or  unexplained  circumstance,  as  another 
ordinance  was  called  a  supper,  being  instituted  after  supper 
was  ended,  and  being  no  more  a  meal  than  sprinkling  is 
an  immersion.  Our  business  is  with  the  use  of  the  word, 
but  not  with  the  history  of  its  variations. 

Let  me  not  be  represented  as  saying  that  immersion  is 
excluded.  The  use  of  the  term,  as  appropriated  in  the 
New  Testament,  may  be  illustrated  by  many  similar  appro 
priations  in  the  classics.  If  I  say  that  xeiporowi/,  to  stretch 
out  the  hand,  came  to  signify  to  elect,  when  the  election 
might  have  been  effected  by  any  other  means,  am  I  to  be 
charged  with  saying,  that  Grecian  elections  were  never 
made  by  the  original  mode  of  stretching  out  the  hand  ? 
So  in  contending  that  immersion  is  not  necessarily  in 
tended,  I  do  not  deny  that  it  may  often  be  included  in  the 
term.  Sometimes  there  was  immersion,  sometimes,  as  I 
believe,  there  was  none  ;  sometimes  the  immersion  might 
have  been  partial,  sometimes  complete.  I  do  not  exclude 
it,  but  I  deny  that  it  was  uniformly  intended  by  the  word, 
or  implied  in  its  use. 

It  may,  however,  be  said,  Will  you,  on  account  of  any 
supposed  difficulty  of  obtaining  water,  or  of  the  impossi 
bility  of  immersing  numbers,  or  of  the  improbability  of 
immersing  women  in  accordance  with  the  habits  of  some 
eastern  countries,  or  of  similar  perplexities,  which  Pasdo- 
x.  u 
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baptists  so  commonly  produce,  propound  your  argument 
in  opposition  to  the  original  and  accredited  name  of  the 
ordinance  ?  The  Baptist  gives  fair  notice  that,  whatever 
the  difficulties,  he  will  deny  that  any  person  was,  or  could 
have  been  baptized  without  immersion.  I  admit  that  I 
have  no  right  to  reason  from  the  difficulties  of  the  dis 
puted  practice,  if  the  usage  of  the  word  be  clearly,  dis 
tinctly,  and  uniformly  against  me.  I  therefore  prefer  to  ad 
duce  the  instances  not  from  the  disputed  rite  of  Christian 
baptism,  but  from  the  other  baptisms  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament ;  and  if  they  establish  a  variation  in  the 
usage  of  the  word  from  its  primary  sense,  I  may  then 
fairly,  seeing  the  philological  question  is  open  and  un 
settled,  without  affirming  that  either  party  is  right,  pro 
pound  the  difficulties  in  attempting  to  ascertain  the  apos 
tolic  practice. 

"  Moreover,  brethren,  I  would  not  that  you  should  be 
ignorant,  how  that  all  our  fathers  were  under  the  cloud, 
and  all  passed  through  the  sea,  and  were  all  baptized  into 
Moses  in  the  cloud,  and  in  the  sea."  This  passage,  not 
withstanding  all  the  attempts  to  explain  or  evade  it  from 
the  beginning  of  the  controversy  to  this  day,  remains  a 
clear,  unexceptionable,  incontrovertible  instance  of  bap 
tism  without  immersion.  Two  facts  are  ascertained  on 
the  authority  of  inspiration,  which  no  Christian  can  im 
peach  ;  the  one  declared  by  St.  Paul,  the  fathers  were  all 
baptized  in  the  sea ;  the  other  taught  by  Moses,  not  one 
of  them  was  immersed  in  the  sea.  For  the  hundreth  time 
the  Baptists  say  this  verse  has  been  protruded  before  them, 
as  it  probably  will  be  protruded  before  them  to  the  end  of 
the  controversy,  should  it  unhappily  continue  until  the 
millennium.  Every  moment  we  loiter  upon  this  verse 
seems  time  misspent,  for  in  its  own  simplicity,  without  the 
verbiage  of  commentators,  it  is  most  clear,  forcible,  and 
impressive.  There  was  the  baptism  of  a  nation  into 
Moses,  and  not  a  man  was  immersed.  How  then  were 
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they  baptized?  I  do  not  know.  It  might  have  been  by 
the  spray  of  the  sea,  it  might  have  been  by  the  rain  sent 
down  from  the  cloud.  The  Psalmist  may,  or  may  not, 
supply  the  exposition.  "  The  waters  saw  thee,  0  God, 
the  waters  saw  thee,  they  were  afraid,  the  depths  also  were 
troubled,  the  clouds  poured  out  water."  Whether  the  Israel 
ites  were,  or  were  not,  baptized  in  that  water  I  do  not 
assert;  but  I  am  quite  sure  they  were  in  some  mode  bap 
tized  in  the  sea,  and  I  am  quite  sure  they  were  in  no 
mode  immersed  in  the  sea,  because  I  believe  both  Paul 
and  Moses. 

Our  Baptist  friends  usually  say,  this  is  only  a  figurative 
expression.     Of  what   is  it  a  figure?     They  say  of  the 
passing  through  the  sea;    but  Paul  had  just  stated  that 
fact  in  plain  terms,  and  his  rhetoric  is  not  of  the  kind 
which  first  states  a  fact  in  plain  terms,  and  then,  as  if  the 
writer  had  nothing  else  to  do  than  to  spend  his  time  in 
superfluous  writing,  repeats  it  in  a  figure,  and  so  obscures 
the  meaning.     "  All  our  fathers  passed  through  the  sea." 
What  elucidation  is  afforded  by  repeating  the  thought  in 
the  words,  "and  were  all  baptized  in  the  .sea?"     Besides, 
like  Aristotle  with  the  tide,   St.   Paul  writes  here  not  to 
produce  effect,  but  to  give  correct  information.     "  More 
over,  brethren,  we  would  not  have  you  ignorant  that  all 
our  fathers  were  under  the  cloud,  and  all  passed  through 
the  sea,  and  were  all   baptized  into  Moses."      Does   St. 
Paul  mean,  I  would  not  have  you  ignorant  of  what  never 
occurred  ?      I  would  not  have  you  ignorant  of  a  piece  of 
rhetoric,  that  all   our  fathers  were  baptized  into   Moses, 
when  not  one  of  them  was  really  baptized  ?     That  there 
was  no  immersion  for  Israel,  was  the  glory  of  the  passage 
through  the  sea.     While  we  protest  against  the  principle 
of  resorting  in  controversy  to  the  aid  of  trope  and  figure 
in  the  exposition  of  plain  passages,  we  are  sure  that  such 
an  immersion  would  be  of  all  possible  figures  the  most 
incongruous,  and  the  least  impressive,  obscuring  rather 
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than  elucidating  the  history.  Besides,  the  baptism  was 
into  Moses,  the  syntax  corresponding  with  the  baptism 
into  Christ ;  and  immersion  is  just  as  much  or  as  little 
implied  in  the  one  phrase  as  in  the  other. 

This  passage  may  illustrate  the  words  of  Peter,  in  speak 
ing  of  the  flood,  "  wherein  few,  that  is  eight  souls,  were 
saved  by  water ;  the  like  figure  whereunto  even  baptism 
doth  also  now  save  us."  Some  resemblance  between  our 
baptism  and  the  state  of  the  family  of  Noah  in  the  flood, 
is  implied  in  the  words.  But  the  eight  souls  were  not 
immersed.  In  the  strict  sense  of  immersion,  even  the 
old  world  was  not  immersed — not  dipped,  for  the  water 
came  upon  them.  In  no  sense  was  Noah  immersed  in 
water.  We  baptize  with  "  the  like  figure  whereunto,"  ac 
cording  to  the  mode  in  which  Noah  and  his  family  were 
baptized,  and  not  according  to  that  in  which  the  antedilu 
vians  were  drowned  ;  for  our  baptism  is  significant  of  sal 
vation,  and  not  of  destruction. 

Let  us  now  observe  the  baptism  of  the  Pentecost.  John 
said,  "  I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water  unto  repentance, 
but  he  that  cometh  after  me  shall  baptize  you  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  with  fire."  Were  Lexicography  herself, 
uttering  her  oracles  through  her  hundred  tomes,  to  declare 
that  Jesus  dipped  his  disciples  into  fire,  I  would  reclaim, 
and  say  that  no  fact  in  the  evangelical  history,  no  doctrine 
of  the  evangelical  theology,  corresponds  with  such  an  ex 
position.  To  confirm  this  promise,  Jesus  said,  "  John 
truly  baptized  with  wrater,  but  ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  not  many  days  hence."  Ten  days  afterwards 
the  Pentecost  brought  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost, — 
"  Suddenly  there  came  a  sound  from  heaven  as  of  a  rush 
ing  mighty  wind,  and  it  filled  all  the  house  where  they 
were  sitting.  And  there  appeared  unto  them  cloven  tongues 
like  as  of  fire,  and  it  sat  upon  each  of  them,  and  they  were 
all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost."  On  the  day  of  Pentecost 
Jesus  baptized  his  disciples  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with 
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fire.  The  apostle  Peter  says,  Jesus  has  shed  forth  this 
which  ye  both  see  and  hear.  I  am  aware  that  some  of  our 
opponents  have  charged  us,  in  speaking  of  the  baptism  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  by  pouring,  with  representing  the  blessed 
Spirit  as  in  material  form  poured  down  upon  the  disciples  ; 
but  whatever  incautious  language  may  have  been  used,  the 
Baptists  know  very  well  that  such  gross  ideas  of  the  Divine 
nature  belong  to  our  theology  not  a  whit  more  than  to  their 
own.  To  prevent  misrepresentation,  I  am  anxious  to  con 
fine  my  remarks  to  the  emblems  of  the  Spirit  with  which 
the  disciples  were  baptized.  Something  audible  and  visible 
was  shed  down,  for  Peter  says,  Jesus  "  hath  shed  forth  this 
which  ye  now  see  and  hear."  Something  fell  'on  the  dis- 
cipies  which  represented  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
tongues  distributed  as  of  fire  sat  one  upon  each.  Were 
they  immersed  into  those  emblems?  Were  they  even 
covered  with  them?  If  they  were  baptized  in  the  strict 
sense  of  immersion,  the  emblems  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
must  have  been  in  the  room  before  they  entered.  In 
the  sense  of  covering  or  overwhelming,  the  emblems 
could  not  have  "  sat  upon  each,"  but  must  have  descended 
to  the  ground,  and  so  enclosed  them  on  all  sides.  With 
regard  to  all  that  was  visible,  all  that  could  be  modal,  all 
that  could  be  shed  forth,  there  was  no  immersion.  "  Not 
many  days  hence,"  after  Jesus  gave  the  promise,  the  dis 
ciples  were  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  Jesus  bap 
tized  them,  although  he  did  not  immerse  in  the  emblems, 
so  we  baptize,  humbly  imitating  his  example,  although 
neither  do  we  immerse  in  the  emblems.  As  the  evangelical 
writers  call  that  act  of  the  Lord  baptism,  the  word  had 
become  accommodated  to  a  sense  in  which  immersion  was 
not  necessarily  understood,  and  for  that  sense  we  appeal 
to  the  words,  "  he  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  with  fire."  It  affects  not  the  inference  to  say,  as  Theo- 
phylact  said  long  before,  the  word  denotes  the  abundance 
of  the  supply  of  the  Spirit.  The  inquiry  is  not  why  the 
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word  was  used,  but -what  it  designates  ;  not  how  great  the 
supply,  but  whether  the  baptized  were  immersed  in  it. 
We,  therefore,  in  proof  of  our  averment  that  the  word  in 
the  New  Testament  does  not  necessarily  imply  immersion, 
add  the  baptism  of  the  Pentecost  to  that  of  the  Eed  Sea. 
To  these  texts  I  appeal ;  and  through  the  rest  of  the 
lecture,  in  attempting  to  show  that  some  passages  may  be 
best  explained,  and  some  pressing  difficulties  may  be 
avoided,  by  supposing  the  word  baptism  did  not  imply  im 
mersion  in  designating  the  religious  rite,  I  must  be  under- 
.  stood  as  continually  leaning  upon  these  two  instances. 
The  subsequent  remarks  may  be  easily  met,  by  objecting 
with  a  peremptory  or  oracular  tone,  according  to  the  tem 
perament  of  the  objector,  baptism  is  immersion  and  nothing 
else,  and  therefore  we  care  not  for  the  difficulties  with 
which  you  may  implicate  the  subject ;  but  if  these  instances 
have  shaken  that  doctrine  and  left  it  open  for  controversy, 
(to  assume  no  more)  such  an  objection  is  inadmissible  in 
fair  argument.  It  becomes  our  duty  to  ponder  the  per 
plexities  of  the  case. 

In  seeking  further  illustration  from  other  references  to 
baptism  as  distinct  from  the  Christian  rite,  we  may  confirm 
our  remarks  by  noticing  the  daily  baptisms  of  the  Pha 
risees,  and  the  divers  baptisms  of  the  Jews. 

Although  the  Pharisaic  baptisms  mentioned  in  the  Gos 
pels  have  been  so  frequently  considered  in  this  controversy, 
yet  I  have  never  seen  anything  advanced  by  our  Baptist 
brethren,  sufficient  to  dimmish  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
force  of  what  appears  an  obvious  and  incontrovertible 
argument,  that  these  baptisms  were  washings  without  im 
mersion. 

"  Then  came  to  Jesus  scribes  and  Pharisees,  which 
were  of  Jerusalem,  saying,  Why  do  thy  disciples  transgress 
the  tradition  of  the  elders,  for  they  wash  not  their  hands 
when  they  eat  bread  ?"*  "  Then  came  together  unto  him 

*  Matt.  XT.  1,2. 
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the  Pharisees  and  certain  of  the  scribes,  which  came  from 
Jerusalem ;  and  when  they  saw  some  of  his  disciples  eat 
bread  with  denied,  that  is  to  say,  with  unwashen,  hands, 
they  found  fault,  for  the  Pharisees  and  all  the  Jews,  who 
hold  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  except  they  wash  their 
hands  to  the  wrist*,  eat  not.  And  coming  from  the  market, 
except  they  baptize  themselves,!  they  eat  not ;  and  many 
other  things  there  be,  which  they  have  received  to  hold, 
the  baptisms  of  drinking  cups  and  of  pots,  and  of  brazen 
vessels,  and  of  couches.";  "And  as  he  spake,  a  certain 
Pharisee  besought  him  to  dine  with  him,  and  he  went  in 
and  sat  down  to  meat;  and  when  the. Pharisee  saw  it,  he 
marvelled  that  he  had  not  been  first  baptized  before 
dinnei\"§ 

Our  time  may  be  spared  by  considering  these  passages 
together.  In  the  instance  recorded  by  Matthew  and  Mark, 
the  Pharisees  murmured  because  the  disciples  of  our  Lord 
partook  of  their  food  without  having  previously  washed 
their  hands.  In  that  in  Luke,  a  Pharisee  marvelled  at  our 
Lord,  because  he  had  not  been  baptized  before  his  dinner. 
The  inference  is,  unless  reason  for  a  distinction  can  be 
shown,  that  the  ceremony  in  the  two  instances  was  the 
same,  and  the  baptism  expected  from  our  Lord  was  the 
washing  of  his  hands.  The  persons  who  murmured  were 
in  both  instances  of  the  same  sect ;  Jesus  and  his  disciples 
belonged  to  the  same  class,  and  therefore  they  might  be 
expected  to  observe  the  same  rites  of  purification ;  and  all 


*  ni/YMJ/-  Our  translation  renders  it  "  oft."  There  are  various  other  ren 
derings.  Water  was  poured  upon  the  hands,  either  as  far  as  the  wrist,  or 
possibly  they  rubbed  one  hand  with  the  closed  fist  of  the  other.  The  former 
seems  the  preferable  sense. 

+  Some  MSS.,  and  among  them  the  Vatican,  read  pai/TurwvTcu,  they  sprinkle 
themselves.  This  is  not  the  true  reading,  but  it  suggests  some  association 
in  the  minds  of  the  copyists  between  these  baptisms  and  sprinklings,  as  they 
mistook  the  one  for  the  other. 

t  Mark  vii.  1—4.  §  Luke  xi.  37,  38. 
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the  circumstances,  so  far  as  we  can  trace  them,  were 
similar. 

Had  the  disciples  washed  their  hands,  they  would  have 
done  everything  which  the  Pharisees  expected.  Why 
should  more  have  been  required  from  our  Lord  ?  Had  he 
performed  the  ordinary  purification,  the  Pharisee  would 
not  have  marvelled. 

There  were,  I  admit,  two  modes  of  washing  the  hands 
observed  by  the  Pharisees,  one  by  pouring  and  one  by 
dipping  ;  *  and  if  our  Lord  had  been  subject  to  the  greater 
defilement,  and  his  disciples  to  the  less,  the  washing  ex 
pected  from  our  Lord  might  have  been  more  complete  than 
that  of  his  disciples.  It  would  be  tedious  and  unprofitable 
to  notice  the  interminable  regulations  of  the  rabbins 
respecting  the  ablutions  of  their  hands  before  meat.f 

I  know  not  whether  our  Baptist  friends  will  regard  as  a 
concession  what  all  ought  to  acknowledge,  that  the  two 
kinds  of  ablution,  the  pouring  of  water  upon  the  hands, 
and  the  dipping  of  them  in  it,  might  have  been  intended 
in  the  gospel  of  Mark,  where  the  former  is  called  washing 
the  hands  to  the  wrist,  and  the  latter  baptizing.  Some 
Baptists  contend,  or  at  least  some  did  formerly  contend, 
that  we  are  to  expound  the  passage  in  Mark's  gospel,  "the 
Pharisees,  except  they  wash  their  hands,  eat  not,  and  when 
they  come  from  the  market,  except  they  baptize,"  or  dip 
the  things  they  buy,  as  herbs  and  fruits,  they  do  not  eat 
them  ;  but  this  interpretation  is  unauthorized  by  the  words 
of  the  text,  as  well  as  by  the  customs  of  the  Pharisees.} 
Besides,  whatever  this  extraordinary  version  may  do  with 
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+  Talmud.  Bab.  and  Hier.  in  Berach.  and  Maimonides  in  Mikvaoth. 
(Lightfoot's  Exercit.  on  the  passages.) 

J  Although  an  appeal  is  made  to  some  ancient  versions,  yet  they  are  of 
too  little  authority  to  be  opposed  to  the  fair  translation  of  the  Greek  text. 
The  text  is,  unless  they  baptize  themselves,  "/3an-TiV«»/Tau,"  and  if  it  be  ad 
mitted  that  there  is  any  ellipsis  at  all,  (which  \ve  have  no  right  to  admit.)  it 
must  be  T<ir  %«/>«,  as  to  the  hands,  inferred  from  the  preceding  verse. 
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St.  Mark,  it  cannot  extort  a  word  in  favour  of  immersion 
from  St.  Luke,  who  says,  the  Pharisees  marvelled  that  our 
Lord  had  not  been  baptized.  Had  Jesus  been  to  market 
to  purchase  herbs  for  the  Pharisees  ?  Was  it  expected  that 
he  should  do  the  servant's  duty  of  washing  them  before 
dinner?  And  if  Jesus  had  been  expected  to  dip  the  herbs, 
would  the  passive  voice  have  been  employed,  that  he  had 
not  been  baptized  ? 

Admitting  that  the  custom  ascribed  to  the  Pharisees  by 
Maimonides,  of  immersing  themselves  whenever  they  were 
polluted  by  the  touch  of  the  common  people,  prevailed  as 
early  as  the  time  of  our  Lord,  we  may  explain,  consist 
ently  with  the  doctrine  of  our  Baptist  brethren,  the  bap 
tism  of  the  Pharisees  in  coming  from  market;  but,  how 
does  this  admission  account  for  the  expected  immersion 
of  our  Lord,  who  never  affected  the  sanctity  of  the  Phari 
sees,  but  was  universally  known  as  one  of  the  common 
people,  and  often  reproached  as  the  friend  of  publicans 
and  sinners  ?  If  Jesus  sat  down  at  the  table  of  the  Phari 
see  with  unwashen  hands,  he  neglected  a  great  and  solemn 
regulation  of  the  elders ;  for  according  to  the  rabbinical 
authorities,  it  was  better  to  die  than  to  eat  without  first 
washing  the  hands ;  and  a  great  rabbi  was  excommuni 
cated  for  the  neglect  of  the  ablution,  and  deprived,  by 
order  of  the  Sanhedrim,  of  the  ordinary  burial.  But  to 
have  immersed  the  whole  body,  if  practised  at  all,  must 
have  been  regarded  as  an  act  of  most  scrupulous  sanctity 
and  Pharisaic  strictness.  "  The  Pharisee  marvelled  that 
he  was  not  first  baptized  before  dinner." 

That  the  Pharisee  could  not  have  marvelled,  because 
our  Lord  had  not  wholly  immersed  himself,  may  be  made 
sufficiently  plain  from  the  New  Testament,  without  mul 
tiplying  extracts  from  the  rabbinical  authors  who,  although 
they  treat  so  diffusely  upon  the  ablutions  of  the  hands 
before  meals,  say  very  little  of  the  immersion  of  the  whole 
body.  But  if  immersion  before  meat  was  so  generally/ 
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the  practice  as  to  excite  surprise  by  its  neglect,  what  could 
have  been  the  meaning  of  section  upon  section,  and  com 
ment  upon  comment,  literally  line  upon  line,  and  precept 
upon  precept,  on  the  washing  of  their  hands  preparatory 
to  the  partaking  of  food?  The  immersion  of  the  body 
must  have  superseded  the  cleansing  of  the  hands. 

We  have  seen  that  no  such  immersion  was  expected 
from  the  disciples.  The  reason  is  obvious.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life  to  pollute  the 
whole  body  of  those  who  belonged  to  the  common  people. 
The  hands  being  defiled  would  by  touching  the  fcod  make 
it  unclean,  and  so  unfit  to  be  eaten.  That  such  was  the 
understanding  is  evident  from  the  language  of  our  Lord, 
who  defends  himself  and  his  disciples  by  asserting  that 
food  cannot  defile  a  man  ;  although,  according  to  the  tra 
dition  of  the  elders,  the  hands  being  defiled  as  they  were 
by  ordinary  business,  would  have  polluted  the  food  which 
they  touched.  There  is,  however,  a  hypothetical  case,  in 
which  our  Lord  would  have  been  expected  to  immerse 
himself.  Had  he  contracted  the  greater  pollution  of  the 
law,  as  by  contact  with  a  dead  body  or  an  unclean  animal, 
he  must  have  bathed  in  performing  the  rites  of  purifica 
tion.  But  would  the  Pharisee  have  invited  a  man  in  such 
a  state  of  ceremonial  defilement  to  dine  with  him  ?  His 
presence  would  have  been  a  legal  pollution.  Entering, 
he  would  have  defiled  the  house ;  and  after  his  immersion, 
he  would  have  been  unclean  until  the  evening. 

But  conceding  what  I  care  not  to  deny,  that  the  Phari- 
"  sees,  as  early  as  the  time  of  our  Lord,  practised  immer 
sion  after  contact  with  the  common  people  ;  or  even,  what 
I  do  not  think  probable,  that  they  practised  it  regularly 
every  day  before  meat :  and  conceding  what  will  be  thought 
a  strange  concession,  that  our  Lord,  instead  of  being  re 
proached  as  a  gluttonous  man,  and  a  wine-bibber,  a  friend 
of  publicans  and  sinners,  was  reputed  the  most  strict, 
severe,  and  abstemious  of  the  Pharisees  :  the  surprise  of 
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his  host  must  have  referred  to  the  omission,  not  of  an 
immersion  which,  if  practised  at  all,  must  have  heen  per 
formed  by  the  guests  at  their  own  abodes,  but  of  some 
ablution  which  he  expected  to  be  observed  at  his  own 
house  preparatory  to  the  sitting  down  at  his  table.  Were 
this  a  baptism  which  it  was  customary  for  the  guests  to 
perform  before  their  arrival,  the  Pharisee  would  not  have 
observed  the  omission,  and  consequently  would  not  have 
marvelled  at  it.  But  is  it  at  all  probable  that  the  guests, 
on  coming  to  dinner,  were  accustomed  to  strip  themselves 
and  immerse  in  some  bath  or  large  cistern  in  the  house 
of  their  host?  And  is  it  probable  that  of  this  custom  we 
should  have  no  account,  not  a  reference  to  it,  in  all  the 
interminable  tracts  of  the  Talmuds  and  rabbinical  authors, 
who  treat  so  largely  of  the  ablutions  practised  before  meat  ? 
They  washed  their  hands  in  various  ways;  but  when  or 
how  did  they  immerse  themselves  in  the  house  of  their 
host  ?  Were  the  houses  of  the  Pharisees  fitted  up  with 
baths  and  other  conveniences  daily  prepared  for  the  ac 
commodation  of  guests,  who  might  happen  to  have  been  in 
the  market,  or  in  any  other  concourse  of  people  ?  The 
wealthy  Pharisees  often  made  great  feasts,  and  their  houses 
wrere  crowded  with  guests.  As  we  may  be  sure  two  of 
them  would  not  bathe  in  the  same  water,  clean  water  must 
have  been  provided  for  every  person.  How  could  all  this 
undressing,  and  dipping,  and  re-dressing  have  been 
managed  in  a  city  where  feasts  were  very  frequent,  water 
not  very  plentiful,  and  the  guest-chamber  often  crowded 
with  visitors? 

We  have  distinct  information,  as  in  this  controversy  has 
often  been  observed,  of  "  the  manner  of  the  purifying  of 
the  Jews."  At  a  marriage-feast,  at  which  the  guests  were 
generally  very  numerous,  (and  from  the  deficiency  of  the 
wine  on  the  occasion  to  which  we  refer,  we  may  suppose 
they  were  not  fewer  than  usual,)  there  were  six  water-pots 
of  stone,  intended  for  their  ablutions,  containing  two  or 
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three  firkins  apiece, — quite  sufficient  to  supply  water  for 
washing  the  hands,  or  even  the  feet  of  many  visitors. 
But  taking  the  word  rendered  firkin  to  be  the  largest  mea 
sure  it  can  denote,  the  bath — although  some  think  it  was 
much  smaller — each  vessel  would  then  contain  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  gallons,  in  which  it  would  not  be  easy  for  a  man 
to  immerse  himself.  We  may  certainly  conclude  that 
immersion  was  not  the  manner  of  purifying  among  the 
Jews,  when  they  assembled  at  the  house  of  a  friend ;  and 
that  the  Pharisee  marvelled  because  our  Lord  did  not  per 
form  the  customary  ablution,  which  could  not  have  been 
immersion,  of  a  guest  before  dinner. 

Dr.  Gale  contends,  and  some  of  his  brethren  agree  with 
him,  that  the  Pharisees  daily  immersed  themselves  before 
dinner,  because  some  of  the  Jews  are  said  to  have  been 
Hemero-baptists  (daily  baptists.)  Citing  Josephus,*  who 
says  that  one  sect  of  the  Jews  did  immerse  themselves 
before  dinner,  he  thinks  it  probable  another  sect  might 
do  likewise.  But  the  misfortune  is,  that  sect  was  very 
unlike  the  Pharisees.  If  I  had  no  better  reason  for  con 
cluding  that  the  Pharisees  did  not  regularly  immerse  them 
selves  before  dinner,  I  should  say  that  if  they  did,  Josephus, 
one  of  themselves,  would  not  have  mentioned  daily  im 
mersion  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  Essenes.  Nor  did  our  Lord 
assume  the  austerity,  nor  adopt  the  maxims  of  those  as 
cetics  of  the  wilderness ;  so  that  the  Pharisee  could  not 
have  supposed  him  to  have  been  one  of  these  Hemero- 
baptists,  and  on  that  account  have  marvelled  that  he  did 
not  immerse.  No  Pharisee  would  invite  an  Essene  to 
dine  with  him :  no  Essene  would  accept  such  an  invitation 
from  a  Pharisee. f 


*  De  Bel.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  8,  §  5. 

+  Of  the  Hemero-baptists,  referred  to  by  Justin  Martyr,  and  other  Christian 
writers,  but  little  is  known,  although  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  seem  to  re 
gard  them  as  the  Pharisees  mentioned  in  this  passage :  "  The  Hemero-bap 
tists  are  those  who  every  day  do  not  eat  unless  they  baptize  themselves : 
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The  summary  of  our  reasoning  is,  because  the  Pharisees 
did  not  regularly  practise  immersion  before  dinner ;  be 
cause,  even  conceding  that  they  did,  our  Lord  was  not 
reputed  a  Pharisee  ;  because,  even  conceding  that  he  was 
so  reputed,  the  immersion  would  not  have  been  expected 
at  the  house  of  his  host ;  the  Pharisee  marvelled,  not  that 
our  Lord  did  not  first  immerse  himself,  but  that  he  did 
not  perform  the  customary  ablution,  expected  from  his  dis 
ciples  on  a  similar  occasion,  of  washing  his  hands  before 
meat. 

Of  the  baptizing  of  cups,  and  pots,  and  brazen  vessels, 
and  couches,  although  I  have  little  doubt  that  various 
kinds  of  ablutions  are  intended  in  the  general  word,  yet  I 
cannot  venture  to  say  as  positively  as  several  of  my  brethren 
do,  that  some  of  these,  especially  the  couches,  could  not 
have  been  immersed.  The  Jews  were  undoubtedly  most 
careful  and  particular  in  thoroughly  washing  the  drapery 
and  coverings  of  their  seats ;  and,  if  any  one  will  take  the 
trouble  to  study  the  various  pollutions  of  beds  and  couches, 
as  they  are  described  in  Maimonides  and  the  Talmudio 
tracts,  he  must  in  candour  admit,  that  these  articles  of 
furniture  were  in  some  instances  immersed  in  water.* 

moreover  of  their  beds,  and  dishes,  and  cups,  and  pots,  and  seats,  they  make 
no  use  unless  they  first  wash  them  with  water."  (Lib.  vi.  cap.  6.)  Epipha- 
nius,  however,  says  that  in  addition  to  the  rites  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees, 
they  baptized  themselves  every  day.  Hegesippus,  according  to  Eusebius, 
(Eccles.  Hist.  iv.  22,)  in  speaking  of  the  seven  sects  of  the  Jews,  distin 
guishes  them  from  both  the  Pharisees  and  the  Essenes.  Some  later  writers 
also  consider  them  to  have  been  a  distinct  sect;  which  opinion  Mosheim 
adopts,  who  believes  that  they  were  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Joannites, 
ox  disciples  of  John,  a  sort  of  semi-Christians  in  the  East.  (Commentaries 
on  the  Affairs  of  the  Christians,  Introduction.)  If  they  were  known  to 
Josephus,  they  must  have  been  the  Essenes  ;  but  if  any,  contrary  to  all  pro 
bability,  will  contend  that  they  were  the  Pharisees,  then  their  daily  baptism, 
as  we  have  seen,  would  not  require  the  immersion  of  our  Lord. — See  Gierie- 
ler's  Eccles.  Hist,  period  i.  dec.  i.  chap.  i.  sect.  22. 

*  See  Lightfoot  on  this  passage,  who  maintains,    as   do   many   oriental     / 
scholars,  that  they  were  effected  by  sprinkling.     I  however  cannot  tell  why 
the  couches  were  not  immersed,  although  the  great  orientalists  say  they  were 
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Although  I  cannot  rely  so  confidently  upon  these  bap 
tisms  of  furniture,  as  do  many  of  my  brethren,  yet  I  think 
the  divers  baptisms  of  the  Jews,  mentioned  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  include,  if  they  do  not  exclusively  denote, 
the  purifications  by  sprinkling  performed  in  the  Jewish 
temple.  I  solicit  attention  to  the  context.  The  apostle 
had  described  the  material  sanctuary  of  the  first  covenant, 
"which,"  he  says,  "was  a  figure  for  the  time  being,  in 
which  were  offered  oblations  and  sacrifices,  which  could 
not  perfect  the  worshipper,  as  to  his  conscience  ;  enjoined 
until  the  time  of  reformation,  in  respect  only  to  meats  and 
drinks,  and  divers  baptisms,  ordinances  of  the  flesh.  But 
Christ  being  come,  a  high-priest  of  future  good,  through 
a  greater  and  more  perfect  tabernacle,  not  made  with 
hands,  not  by  means  of  the  blood  of  goats  and  calves,  but 
by  means  of  his  own  blood,  having  obtained  eternal  re 
demption  for  us,  entered  once  for  all  into  the  most  holy 
place.  For  if  the  blood  of  calves  and  goats,  and  the  ashes 
of  a  heifer,  sprinkling  the  unclean,  purify  so  far  as  the  cleans 
ing  of  the  flesh;  by  how  much  more  shall  the  blood  of 
Christ,  who  through  the  Eternal  Spirit  offered  himself 
spotless  to  God,  purify  your  conscience  from  dead  works, 
for  the  service  of  the  living  God?"*  My  conviction  is,  on 
reading  the  whole  paragraph,  that  the  divers  baptisms  in 
cluded  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  calves  and  goats  upon 
the  altar,  and  the  sprinkling  of  the  unclean  with  the  water 
of  separation,  in  which  were  mingled  the  ashes  of  the  hei 
fer.  Those  baptisms  were  ordinances  of  the  flesh  ;  and 
these  sprinklings  were  for  the  cleansing  of  the  flesh :  those 
baptisms  could  not  purify  the  conscience;  the  blood  of 
Christ,  of  which  the  blood  sprinkled  upon  the  altar,  and 
the  ashes  sprinkled  upon  the  unclean,  were  figures  for  the 

not.     The  only  argument  I  can  find  that  the  baptizing  of  cups  was  not  their 
immersion,  is  derived  from  the  declaration  of  our  Lord,  that  the  Pharisees 
cleansed  only  the  outside.     Its  value  I  leave  to  the  estimate  of  the  reader. 
*  Heb.  is.  9—14. 
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time  being,  does  purify  the  conscience.    There  were  divers 
immersions  and  divers  sprinklings  among  the  Jews.     The 
divers  baptisms  must  refer  to  the  one  or  the  other,  or  to 
both.     He  calls  these  baptisms  ordinances  of  the  fl.esh,  and 
afterwards  says,  "for  if  the  blood  of  calves  and  of  goats, 
and  the  ashes  of  a  heifer,  sprinkling  the  unclean,  purify  to 
the  cleansing  of  the  flesh."     Be  it  observed,  further,  that 
the  apostle  had  made  no  reference  whatever  in  the  first 
part  of  the  parallel  to  the  sprinkling  with  the  ashes  of  the 
heifer,  if  it  were  not  included  in  the  divers  baptisms  ;  and 
yet  in  the  second  part  it  is  the  chief  point  of  his  argument. 
It  was  not  a  gift,  nor  a  sacrifice ;  it  was  not  for  meat,  nor 
for  drink  ;  our  opponents  as  confidently  add,  it  was  not  a 
baptism.     Let  us  consider  the  reasoning  of  the  apostle,  on 
their  exposition.     "  Which  was  a  figure  for  the  time  then 
present,   in  which  were  offered  both  gifts  and  sacrifices, 
that  could  not  make  him  that  did  the  service  perfect,  as 
pertaining  to   the    conscience;    being  enjoined  until  the 
time  of  reformation  only  for  meats  and  drinks,  and  divers 
immersions,  institutes  of  the  flesh ;  for  if  sprinklings  purify 
the  flesh,  how  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ  purify 
the  conscience?"     Is  it  credible,  that  the  apostle  should 
represent  the  Levitical  service  as  a  type  of  the  cleansing 
of  the  conscience  by  the  blood  of  Christ ;  and  enumerating 
its  several  parts  should  exclude  its  sprinklings ;  and  im 
mediately,  as  though  he  had  mentioned  them,  make  these 
sprinklings  the  strength  of  his  argument,  and  the  only  part 
of  the  type  which  he  specifically  notices  ;  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  should  introduce  immersions  into  the  enu 
meration  of  the  Mosaic  types,  and  make  no  application  of 
them  to  the  evangelical  service  ?     When  had  he  said,  the 
sprinkling  purified  as  to  the  flesh,  if  it  were  not  included 
in  the  divers  baptisms,  the  ordinances  of  the  flesh,  which 
being  obviously  parts  of  the  type  must  have  corresponded 
with  the  antitype  ?     What  else  than  the  sprinkling  of  the 
blood  of  calves  and  goats  in  the  sanctuary,  and  the  sprink- 
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ling  of  the  unclean  with  the  ashes  of  the  heifer,  does  the 
apostle  represent  as  intended  to  prefigure  the  purification 
of  the  soul  by  the  blood  of  Christ  ?  What  immersion  of 
the  flesh  in  water  was  typical  of  the  sprinklings  of  the 
heart  from  an  evil  conscience  ?  The  argument  requires 
that  the  sprinklings  of  the  law  be  included  in  the  ordi 
nances  of  the  flesh,  either  in  the  meats,  or  the  drinks,  or 
the  baptisms.  But  if  they  were  implied  in  any  of  those 
three  kinds  of  ordinances  of  the  flesh,  they  must  have  been 
in  the  divers  baptisms. 

Some  Psedo-baptists  of  great  learning  and  acuteness  ex 
cogitate  an  argument  in  favour  of  sprinkling,  from  the  use 
of  the  epithet  8ia(f)6pois,  divers  baptisms,  or  divers  kinds 
of  baptisms,  designating,  as  they  think,  various  modes  of 
administering  it.  Dr.  Owen,  for  instance,  says  on  this 
passage,  that  baptism  means  "  any  kind  of  washing  by 
dipping  or  sprinkling;"  but  as  I  do  not  understand  his 
reasons  for  the  assertion,  I  must  leave  them  to  the  study 
of  the  candid  reader.* 

Tired  of  this  logomachy,  let  us  proceed  from  words  to 
things,  and  notice  some  references  to  Christian  baptism  in 
the  New  Testament  which  seem  to  sustain  the  inference 
that  immersion  was  not  the  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  sacred 
writers.  When  Peter,  seeing  that  "  on  the  Gentiles  was 
poured  out  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  said,  Can  any  man 
forbid  water,11  refuse  water,  "  that  these  should  not  be  bap 
tized,  which  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  well  as  we  ?"f 
is  it  not  fairly  to  be  deduced  from  his  words,  that  he  was 


*  Many  critics  think  that  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  em 
ploys  the  word  fiaTrrtv/jios  to  denote  the  Jewish  ablution,  as  distinguished  from 
/3awTicr/ia,  the  Christian  rite ;  but  the  Greek  fathers  evidently  regard  the  two 
words  as  synonymous,  as  they  both  use  /BaTnta-/ji6f,  -when  citing  other  passages, 
(buried  with  him,  (3 am HT pup, )  and  call  these  legal  baptisms  T«  VO/J.IKO.  fianTia-- 
nara. — See  Photii  Bibliotheca,  cclxxi.,  for  both  instances. 

+  Acts  x.  47,  refuse  water,  deny  water.  See  Luke  vi.  29,  &c. — See 
Schleusner  and  Wahl. 
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thinking  of  the  application  of  water  to  Cornelius  and  his 
household?  He  speaks  as  if  the  water  was  to  be  brought 
to  them,  and  not  as  if  they  were  to  be  conducted  to  the 
water.  As  he  had  seen  the  emblem  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
shed  forth  upon  the  converts,  he  could  not  have  copied  a 
better  model  of  the  baptism  he  was  about  to  perform.  If 
the  argument  be  good,  that  he  might  surely  baptize  with 
water  those  who  had  been  baptized  with  the  Spirit ;  its 
counterpart  may  safely  be  adopted  by  us,  that  we  may 
surely  baptize  with  water  in  the  same  mode  as  they  were 
baptized  with  the  Spirit.  The  water  and  the  visible  sign 
were  both  emblems  of  the  same  thing.  Is  not  this  view 
confirmed  by  the  words  of  the  apostle  which  I  have  already 
cited,  "As  I  began  to  speak,  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  them, 
as  on  us  at  the  beginning :  then  remembered  I  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  how  that  he  said,  John  indeed  baptized  with 
water,  but  ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost?''' 

Another  allusion  I  notice  before  I  leave  this  part  of  the 
argument.  St.  Paul  says,*  "  Having  therefore,  brethren, 
the  right  of  entrance  into  the  most  holy  place,  by  the  blood 
of  Jesus,  which  he  hath  consecrated  for  us  a  new  and 
living  way,  through  the  veil,  (that  is  his  flesh,)  and  having 
a  great  High  Priest  over  the  house  of  God,  let  us  go  near 
with  a  true  heart,  in  full  confidence  of  faith,  having  been 
sprinkled  as  to  our  hearts  from  an  evil  conscience,  and 
washed  as  to  our  bodies  with  clean  water." 

That  there  is  in  this  passage  an  allusion  to  baptism 
seems  to  me  undeniable.  Here  is  a  sprinkling  of  the 
heart,  and  here  is  also  a  washing  of  the  body.  In  such  a 
connexion  the  washing  of  the  body  is  surely  not  the  same 
thing  as  the  cleansing  of  the  heart.  To  explain  this  water 
as  spiritual  and  mystical  water,  or  this  washing  as  spiritual 
and  mystical  washing,  would  require  us  to  understand  the 
apostle  as  speaking  of  spiritual  or  mystical  bodies,  and 
that,  too,  in  obvious  contradistinction  from  the  heart. 
*  Heb.  x.  19—22. 

x.  x 
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That  the  washing  of  the  body  was  intended  as  a  sign  of 
the  cleansing  of  the  heart,  I  readily  admit;  but  the  apostle 
distinctly  mentions  the  sign  as  well  as  the  thing  signified. 
We  are  to  enter  the  sanctuary  of  God,  with  our  hearts 
sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience  by  the  blood  of  Christ, 
and  our  bodies  washed  with  the  water  of  baptism. 

As  the  apostle  represents  the  believer  as  entering  the 
sanctuary,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  allusion  is  to 
the  washing  of  the  priests,  before  they  entered  the  holy 
place.  Whether  that  washing  was  by  immersion,  or  by 
the  application  of  the  water  to  the  person,  is  therefore  an 
inquiry  which  may  illustrate,  if  it  do  not  determine,  the 
sense  of  this  passage.  The  Jewish  priests  entered  the 
sanctuary,  having  their  bodies  washed  with  pure  water. 
Were  they,  or  were  they  not  immersed  ? 

One  washing  was  previous  to  putting  on  the  sacerdotal 
vestments.  The  specific  object  of  this  ablution  was  to 
purify  the  flesh,  that  the  priest  might  not  profane  the  holy 
garments.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  washing  before  he 
entered  the  sanctuary.  "  These  are  holy  garments,  there 
fore  shall  he  wash  his  flesh  in  water,"  or  with  water,  "and 
so  put  them  on."*  The  verb  here  employed,  yrn,  is 
simply  to  wash,  without  reference  to  the  mode,  as  it  is 
employed  when  it  is  said  of  Joseph,  "  He  washed  his 
face."f  How  the  priest  washed  his  flesh  we  do  not  know  : 
the  Septuagint  renders,  "washed  with  water,"  not  in  it. 

At  the  consecration  of  the  priests  Moses  was  com 
manded,  preparatory  to  putting  the  robes  on  Aaron  and 
his  sons,  and  performing  the  other  rites  of  initiation,  to 
wash  them  with  water  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.}  The 
mode  of  the  washing  is  not  expressed,  the  same  verb,  yrn, 
being  employed;  but  few  things  are  more  improbable  than 
that  Moses  immersed  the  priests  in  that  situation.  But 
in  connexion  with  the  apostle's  argument  it  is  more  natural 
to  observe  the  ordinary  and  proper  ablution  before  enter- 

*  Levit.  xvi.  4.  +  Gen.  xliii.  31.  J  Exodus  xxix.  4. 
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ing  the  sanctuary,  which  was  performed  at  the  brazen 
laver — "  Thou  shalt  also  make  a  laver  of  brass,  and  his 
foot  also  of  brass,  to  wash  withal :  and  thou  shalt  put  it 
between  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  and  the  altar, 
and  thou  shalt  put  water  therein.  For  Aaron  and  his  sons 
shall  wash  their  hands  and  their  feet  thereat :  when  they 
go  into  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  they  shall  wash 
with  water,  that  they  die  not ;  or  when  they  come  near  to 
the  altar  to  minister,  to  burn  offering  made  by  fire  unto 
the  Lord  :  so  they  shall  wash  their  hands  and  their  feet, 
that  they  die  not."*  From  this  passage  we  learn  that  the 
proper  ablution,  previous  to  entering  the  sanctuary,  was 
the  washing  of  the  hands  and  feet;  that  this  ablution  is 
called  washing  with  water,  (ver.  20,)  as  if  the  person  were 
washed  when  only  the  hands  and  feet  were  intended.  To 
this  ablution  it  would  seem  most  natural  to  refer  the  words 
of  the  apostle,  were  it  not  for  the  objection,  that  the  words 
washed  as  to  the  body,  especially  as  the  word  AeAouueVoi  is 
employed,  can  scarcely  be  applied  to  the  washing  of  the 
hands  and  feet.  How  far  it  may  relieve  the  difficulty  to 
say,  as  the  passage  in  Exodus  seems  to  imply,  that  the 
washing  of  the  hands  and  feet  was  for  convenience  ap 
pointed  instead  of  the  ablution  of  the  whole  person,  and 
therefore  considered  as  equivalent,  I  must  leave  the  reader 
to  decide.  To  which  of  these  washings,  or  whether  to  any 
of  them,  the  apostle  specifically  alludes,  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  ascertain  with  certainty.  All  I  assert  is,  we 
know  not  any  immersion  practised  by  the  priests  on  enter 
ing  the  sanctuary,  and  we  have  no  right  to  assume  that 
anything  of  the  kind  took  place.  If  the  reference  be  to 
the  ablution  of  the  Levites  on  being  initiated  into  the  holy 
service,  or  of  the  unclean  that  they  might  not  defile  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Lord,  we  are  expressly  told  they  were 
sprinkled  with  the  water  of  purifying.f 

If  it  be  shown,  by  the  use  of  the  word  and   by  allu- 
*  Exodus  xxx.  18—21.  +  Numbers  via.  7 ;  xix.  20. 
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sions  to  the  rite,  that  immersion  is  not  the  only  mode  of 
administering  this  ordinance,  it  is  of  less  importance  to 
ascertain  in  what  manner  it  was  actually  solemnized  in 
the  apostolic  age.  Contending,  as  I  do,  that  the  use  of 
water  is  sufficient,  whatever  mode  may  be  thought  the  most 
convenient,  or  the  most  expressive,  why  should  I  he  solici 
tous  to  prove  that  the  apostles  preferred  any  one  mode  to 
any  other?  Believing  that  all  are  lawful,  though  all  may 
not  be  equally  expedient,  and  chiefly  desiring  in  this  con 
troversy  to  see  established  the  principle  that  the  applica 
tion  of  water  in  any  way  includes  all  that  is  of  any  value  in 
baptism,  if  it  be  honestly  intended  as  the  act  of  obedience 
to  the  commission  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  I  am  an  advocate 
of  sprinkling  in  no  other  sense  than  I  am  of  immersion  ; 
and  I  arn  equally  an  opponent  of  such  as,  on  the  one  side 
or  the  other,  insist  upon  a  restriction  which  Christ  has  not 
imposed.  Indeed,  I  should  not  have  troubled  myself  to 
pursue  this  inquiry  any  further,  were  it  not  for  the  appre 
hension  that  I  might  be  thought  to  evade  what  some  of  our 
Baptist  friends  consider  incontrovertible  evidence  in  favour 
of  immersion.  Were  every  baptism  in  the  New  Testament 
an  immersion,  it  would  no  more  affect  my  reasoning  than 
does  the  fact  that  our  Lord  used  unleavened  bread  at  the 
institution  of  the  supper,  aided  by  the  apostle's  allusion, 
"  Let  us  keep  the  feast  not  with  old  leaven,"  impose  upon 
the  church  the  duty  of  following  the  Saviour's  example  in 
that  particular.  Some  men  of  profound  learning  have 
contended  that  dipping  is  absolutely  unlawful,  an  fdeXodprja- 
Ktia,  an  act  of  will-worship,  that  horror  of  the  Puritans  ;* 
but  upon  the  hypothesis  for  which  I  plead,  it  is  of  less 
importance  to  ascertain  what  particular  mode  was  prac 
tised  in  the  apostolic  age.  Without  assuming  what  we 
have  no  right  to  assume,  that  the  mode  of  baptizing  in  the 
primitive  church  was  uniform,  or  that,  because  immersion 
might  have  been  practised  in.  one  instance  or  might  not  in 

*  Journal  of  the  Westminster  Assembly. 
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another,  such  an  instance  on  either  side  proves  the  general 
rule  of  the  apostles,  let  us  briefly  notice  a  few  facts  in  the 
evangelical  narrative,  which  may  elucidate  this  inquiry. 

I  feel  bound  in  candour  to  admit  that  the  Jewish  bap 
tism  of  proselytes  was  by  immersion.  Of  this  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  whatever  ;  for,  that  proselytes  were 
baptized  in  a  confluence  of  waters  sufficient  to  cover  the 
whole  body,  we  learn  from  the  Talmuds  and  from  Maimo- 
nides.*  If  it  should  be  supposed  that  as  immersion  was_J 
practised  by  the  Jews,  the  apostles  would  have  adopted 
the  mode  to  which  their  nation  was  accustomed,  I  reply 
that  the  prevalent  custom  might  have  been  a  very  good 
reason  for  such  a  practice,  even  though  no  mode  had 
been  specified  by  Divine  authority,  as  the  customary  de 
signation  of  the  rite  might  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
name  which  John  and  Jesus  employed  in  initiating  dis 
ciples.  The  institution  was  from  God,  but  whether  the 
name  was  from  heaven  or  of  men  we  know  not.  That  the 
word  had  previously  among  the  Jews  received  a  religious 
appropriation,  may  be  inferred  from  its  use  in  the  Septua- 
gint,  as  well  as  in  the  New  Testament,  in  uniform  dis 
tinction  from  /SCZTTTCO. 

The  apostles  might  have  baptized  their  Jewish  prose 
lytes  according  to  the  previous  usage  of  their  nation,  be 
cause  that  mode  was  the  most  expedient  and  usually  the 
most  convenient.  In  our  age  and  climate,  however,  expe 
diency  would  rather  be  a  reason  for  sprinkling  or  pouring. 
Yet  the  mode  of  baptism  observed  by  the  Jews,  if  we  rely 
upon  rabbinical  authorities — and  from  no  other  do  we  learn 
that  they  practised  immersion  at  all — was  in  so  many  re 
spects  different  from  that  of  John  and  of  the  disciples  of 
our  Lord,  as  to  preclude  any  analogical  reasoning  from  the 
"one  service  to  the  other.  As  (to  adopt  the  remark  of  Mr. 
Ewing)  there  is  no  instance  in  the  law  of  Moses  of  one 
person  bathing  another,  far  less  of  a  public  bathing  before 

*  Liglitfoot's  Exercitations  upon  Matt.  iii.  6. 
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a  promiscuous  assembly;  so  in  the  rabbinical  baptism  tbe 
person  baptized,  standing  in  the  water,  plunged  himself, 
and  came  up  a  new  creature.  When  a  woman  was  baptized, 
the  teachers  rehearsed  to  her  the  precepts  of  the  law ;  and 
then,  no  other  men  being  present,  as  she  dipped  her  head 
under  the  water,  they  turned  away  and  left  her  with  her 
female  companions.  Hence  these  proselytes  are  said  to 
baptize  themselves  ;*  but  it  is  manifest  that  the  apostles 
did  not  observe  this  particular  mode  in  administering  the 
Christian  ordinance.  In  a  warm  climate,  where  the  people 
were  accustomed  to  bathing,  and  water  was  not  plentiful 
in  the  towns,  it  might  have  been  more  convenient  to  im 
merse  in  a  river  than  to  sprinkle  in  a  city  a  considerable 
number  of  persons.  If  it  could  be  shown,  that  John  gene 
rally  dipped  in  the  Jordan,  he  might  have  dipped  for  pre 
cisely  the  same  reason  as  we  sprinkle,  the  convenience  of 
that  mode  of  administering  the  rite. 

By  those  who  contend  that  immersion  was  practised  in 
the  instances  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  the  bap 
tisms  in  Jordan  and  at  jJEnon,  where  there  was  much 
water,  are  usually  selected  as  their  proofs.  Much  argu 
ment  sometimes  floats  upon  this  great  quantity  of  water, 
as  if  it  were  superfluous  for  any  other  purpose  than  im 
mersion.  How  often  has  it  been  asked,  Why  should  John, 
if  he  did  not  immerse  the  crowds  who  resorted  to  his 
ministry,  have  selected  the  river  Jordan  or  the  many 
streams  of  ^Enon  as  his  place  of  baptizing?  Although  I 
am  under  no  obligation  to  deny  that  John  usually  im 
mersed,  a  moment's  consideration  would  answer  this  re 
iterated  inquiry.  I  say  nothing  about  the  necessity  of 
water  for  sustaining  the  vast  multitudes  who  frequented 
the  ministry  of  John  or  of  our  Lord,  so  that  the  spot,  as 
some  suppose,  might  have  been  selected,  as  a  site  for  an 
encampment  is  often  chosen,  on  the  bank  of  a  river ;  be 
cause  I  think  it  scarcely  fair  to  explain  the  narrative  as 

*  Lightfoot's  Exercitations  upon  Matt.  iii.  6. 
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if  the  proximity  to  water  was  preferred  for  any  other  pur 
pose  than  that  of  baptism.  In  our  own  land,  in  which 
scarcely  a  town  is  to  he  found  without  a  considerable 
stream  in  its  neighbourhood,  containing  more  water  than 
issued  from  all  the  fountains  of  ./Enon,  we  need  to  be 
reminded  of  the  scarcity  of  water,  on  the  failure  of  the 
brooks  in  the  dry  season,  in  most  parts  of  Palestine.  In 
that  country,  we  are  told,  great  multitudes  wrent  to  be 
baptized  of  John ;  all  Jerusalem,  and  all  Judea,  and  all 
the  country  round  about.  Without  professing  to  offer  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  desig 
nated  by  this  language,  it  may  surely  be  inferred  that  very 
great  crowds,  a  considerable  majority  of  the  population 
of  the  district,  were  baptized  by  John.  If  he  only  sprinkled 
them  with  his  hands,  or  poured  a  small  quantity  of  water 
from  a  vessel,  upon  their  heads,  where  in  that  country 
could  he  have  easily  procured  a  sufficient  quantity  for  his 
purpose,  unless  he  resorted  to  some  perennial  stream,  or 
place  of  many  springs  ?  Would  it  be  possible  to  baptize 
many  thousands  of  people  even  by  sprinkling  in  such  a 
place  as  Sychem,  where  the  whole  city  was  compelled  to 
resort  to  the  well  which  Jacob  gave  them,  probably  sup 
plying  the  inhabitants  with  no  more  water  than  they  daily 
needed  ?  From  that  well  water  might  possibly  have  been 
obtained  to  sprinkle  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  but  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed,  that  it  could  have  been  procured  at 
an  easy  rate  to  sprinkle  the  population  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  other  cities  of  Judea.  Was  John  to  keep  persons 
employed  with  vessels,  where  the  well  was  deep,  to  draw 
him  sufficient  water?  What  would  the  Samaritans  have 
thought  if  he  had  gathered  his  crowds  of  hearers  around 
the  precious  well  which  their  ancestor  had  given  them  ? 
Could  he  have  pacified  them  by  saying  he  was  raising  the 
water  only  for  sprinkling,  not  for  immersing,  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  people?  Or  would  he  have 
selected  his  position  to  sprinkle  the  multitudes  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  where  Josephus  tells  us, 
before  the  improvements  of  Titus,  the  water  was  often 
sold  in  separate  measures  to  the  people  ?*  Jesus  was 
making  and  baptizing  more  disciples  than  John,  (at  that 
time  John  was  decreasing;)  but  where  in  a  sultry  climate 
could  he  have  sprinkled  so  many  thousands,  except  at  a 
place  like  ./Enon  abounding  with  water?  We  too  often 
/"think  of  a  few  being  baptized,  but  I  ask  any  one  seriously 
:  to  consider  how  much  water  would  be  required  to  wash, 
to  sprinkle,  one  hundred  thousand  people,  and  less  than 
that  number  cannot  bo  implied  in  the  language  employed 
respecting  the  baptism  of  John  and  of  our  Lord.  How 
many  places  in  Palestine,  as  now  we  know  it,  with  the 
exception  of  the  sea-shore,  and  the  banks  of  Jordan,  and 
the  lake  of  Galilee,  would  supply  without  inconvenience 
sufficient  water  for  so  great  an  affusion  ?  If  much  water 
is  necessary,  in  a  country  where  it  is  scarce,  to  sprinkle 
some  hundreds  of  persons  daily,  what  becomes  of  the 
argument  so  often  and  so  ostentatiously  proposed  in  favour 
of  immersion  from  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  or  the  much 
water  of  ./Enon?  If  any  person,  even  in  this  land  of  per 
petual  rains  and  perennial  streams,  were  to  propose  to 
baptize  by  affusion  or  sprinkling  the  population  of  one  of 
our  counties,  and  vast  crowds  were  to  resort  to  him,  would 
he  not,  if  his  ministry  were  in  the  open  air  like  that  of 
John  and  of  Jesus,  take  his  station  for  the  sake  of  the 
convenience  of  the  water  on  the  bank  of  some  river?  Yet 
there  is  nothing  in  the  New  Testament  which  has  more 
troubled  some  good  people  than  this  much  water  of  ^Enon, 
and  no  place  which  has  afforded  a  more  favourite  name 
for  a  chapel  containing  a  reservoir  of  about  a  hogshead  of 
water  than  this  town  of  limpid  streams.  I  do  not  wonder 
at  this,  but  I  do  wonder  at  the  disingenuous  artifice  of 
learned  men,  who,  knowing  well  the  nature  of  the  country 

*  De  Eello,  lib.  v.  c.  0,  S  1. 
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have  not  scrupled  to  make  the  most  of  this  worthless 
argument. 

But  whatever  may  he  the  value  of  the  reasoning  from 
the  ancient  streams  to  the  modern  chapels  of  ^non,  (and 
all  that  I  maintain  is,  that  the  propinquity  to  water  is  to 
he  explained  without  reference  to  immersion,)  the  num 
bers  who  resorted  to  John  have  been  construed  to  prove 
it  physically  impossible  that  he  should  have  immersed 
them  all.  To  notice  this  argument,  were  it  not  for  the 
sake  of  completing  the  discussion,  might  appear  super 
fluous,  as  my  reasoning  no  ways  depends  upon  the  mode 
in  which  John  found  it  most  convenient  or  most  agreeable 
to  baptize.  In  fairly  submitting  to  the  reader  the  difficul 
ties  of  supposing  that  John  immersed  all  whom  he  is  said 
to  have  baptized,  I  leave  him  to  consider  how  far  they  do, 
or  do  not,  confirm  the  general  reasoning  of  this  lecture. 
As,  however,  in  the  brief  sketch  of  the  gospels  there  may 
be  omitted  many  facts  and  incidents  which,  if  we  knew 
them,  might  solve  or  lessen  the  difficulties,  I  do  not  desire 
to  press  them  unfairly  or  rashly.  Let  the  reader  use  his 
own  discretion,  and  give  to  the  statement  what  weight,  or 
deduct  from  it  what  discount,  he  may  think  all  the  un 
certainties  of  the  case  may  fairly  justify.* 

The  first  inquiry  is,  how  many  persons  we  may  suppose 
John  baptized,  and  the  answer  can  amount  to  little  else 
than  a  vague  estimate  of  the  minimum  of  his  disciples. 
Of  the  amount  of  the  population  of  Judea  and  the  country 
round  about  Jordan,  at  the  time  of  our  Lord,  I  know  of 
no  computation  on  which  we  may  rely  with  confidence. 
Josephus  estimates  the  number  of  persons  present  in 


*  Those  who  would  see  the  argument  proposed  in  its  strength  as  against 
immersion,  may  consult  the  "  Essay  on  Baptism "  .in  the  Congregational 
Magazine,  I«Iay,  1841. 

In  retaining  this  part  of  the  Lecture  on  the  difficulties  of  supposing  im 
mersion  was  invariably  practised,  I  do  so  in  the  confidence  that  the  reader 
will  consider  the  explanation  offered  at  the  commencement  of  the  Appendix. 
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Jerusalem  at  one  passover  as  two  millions  seven  hundred 
thousand ;  at  another,  as  three  millions.  Such  computa 
tions  may  appear  vague  and  dubious,  but  as  they  are 
founded  upon  the  number  of  lambs  slain  at  the  altar,  two 
hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  five  hundred,  allowing 
about  twelve  persons  for  each  lamb  ;*  they  deserve  much 
more  attention  than  mere  conjecture.  The  writer  in  the 
"  Congregational  Magazine,"  to  whom  I  have  already 
alluded,  supposes  that  we  may  regard  one-third  of  these 
as  belonging  to  Judea  and  the  country  about  Jordan. 
This  appears  to  me  a  very  moderate  estimate,  as  I  do  not 
imagine  the  proportion  of  foreigners  to  have  been  greater 
than  two-thirds;  although,  as  it  is  mere  conjecture,  I  can 
claim  no  authority  for  it.  It  would  leave  nine  hundred 
thousand  persons  of  that  country,  capable  of  eating  the 
paschal  lamb.  If  it  should  be  objected  that  Josephus  says, 
the  greater  number  of  those  perishing  in  Jerusalem,  being 
shut  up  at  the  passover,  did  not  belong  to  the  city ;  let  it 
be  remembered  that  the  multitudes  of  whom  we  are  speak 
ing,  as  having  resorted  to  John's  baptism,  belonged  not 
to  Jerusalem  only,  but  to  all  Judea,  and  all  the  region 
round  about  Jordan.  Let  the  reader,  if  he  be  at  all  dis 
satisfied,  diminish  the  estimate  to  the  very  lowest  which 
he  can  suppose  could  have  included  the  population  of 
Judea,  and  the  country  round  about  the  Jordan ;  the  terri 
tory  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Judah  with  the  addition  of 
the  populous  neighbourhood  of  the  Jordan. 

By  the  general  expressions,  Jerusalem,  and  all  Judea, 
and  the  country  round  about  Jordan,  I  must  understand 
that  the  majority  of  the  population  was  baptized  by  John. 
All  the  people  counted  John  to  be  a  prophet :  through  fear 
of  the  multitude  the  leaders  of  the  Pharisees  dared  not  to 
say  that  his  baptism  was  from  men.  All  classes  went  to 
be  baptized  ;  Pharisees  and  publicans,  Sadducees  and 

*  "  No  less  than  ten  belong  to  every  sacrifice,  and  many  of  us  are  twenty 
in  a  company." — Josephus,  War,  book  vi.,  ch.  9,  §  3. 
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soldiers.  Mr.  Thorn  estimates  the  numbers  baptized  by 
John  *  at  two  millions  ;  and  although  I  do  not  know  that 
he  can  be  controverted,  I  dare  not  make  the  estimate  so 
large,  but  am  content  with  a  fourth,  or  a  tenth,  or  even  a 
twentieth  of  it.  "Jesus  baptized  not,  but  his  disciples," 
is  said  in  contrast  with  the  practice  of  John  who  was  him 
self  the  baptizer.  If  his  ministry  continued  only  about 
six  months,  as  is  most  probable,  or  even  terminated  within 
the  year  from  its  commencement,  of  which  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt,  had  he  been  baptizing  in  the  river  with 
out  intermission  from  day-break  until  night-fall,  it  seems 
impossible  he  should  have  immersed  so  great  a  multitude. 
Does  any  one  believe,  Mr.  Ewing  asks,  that  he  was  the 
amphibious  animal  which  the  hypothesis  of  the  immer- 
sionists  supposes  ?  Making  every  allowance  for  our  ignor 
ance  of  the  circumstances  of  the  history,  arid  reducing  the 
estimate  to  the  smallest  numbers  which  do  not  directly 
contradict  the  evangelical  narrative,  it  is  not  inappropriate 
to  ask  how  these  crowds  went  to  him  in  deep  water.  Did 
they  go  in  their  usual  clothes?  or  did  they  return  to  their 
homes  in  them  ?  or  did  they  carry  change  of  raiment  from 
their  several  cities  into  the  wilderness,  and  undress  and 
dress  on  the  banks  of  the  river  in  the  midst  of  the  vast 
crowds  ?  or  did  they  go  naked  into  the  water  ?  These 
baptisms  were  publicly  performed  in  the  presence  of  great 
multitudes  of  people.  Let  any  one  consider  the  habits  of 
oriental  women,  concealed  rather  than  adorned  with  their 
veils,  and  then  resolve  the  inquiry,  whether  it  is  probable 
that  the  women  of  Judea,  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  promis- 

*  Our  translation  of  John  iv.  1,  "When,  therefore,  the  Lord  knew  that  the 
Pharisees  had  heard  that  Jesus  made  and  baptized  more  disciples  than  John," 
may  be  adduced  in  opposition  to  the  inference  which  I  have  drawn,  that  John 
baptized  the  majority  of  the  people.  The  slightest  attention,  however,  to  the 
original  would  show  that  the  meaning  is,  the  Pharisees  heard  that  Jesus  was 
at  that  time  baptizing  more  disciples  than  John.  John  was  decreasing,  but 
Jesus  was  increasing;  John  was  finishing  his  work,  Jesus  was  commencing 
his. 
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cuous  crowds,  would  submit  to  be  immersed  in  the  Jordan 
by  John  the  Baptist.  In  the  baptism  of  a  proselyted 
woman  among  the  Jews,  we  have  noticed  the  manner  in 
which  she  was  privately  placed  in  the  water,  where  she 
dipped  her  own  head  in  the  presence  of  her  female  com 
panions.  It  is  to  me  incredible  that  Jewish  women  resorted 
to  a  public  immersion,  and  none  the  less  so,  because  im 
mersion  in  private,  with  so  much  care  and  circumspection, 
was  practised  on  the  admission  of  female  proselytes  to  the 
privileges  of  their  nation.  The  more  I  consider  the  cir 
cumstances,  the  more  difficult  I  find  it  to  believe  that  John 
immersed  all  his  disciples.  Although  I  dare  not  propose 
the  objection  in  the  form  of  absolute  physical  impossibility, 
as  do  some  of  my  brethren ;  yet  in  the  midst  of  such  diffi 
culties  I  am  induced  to  consider  why  I  am  required  to 
believe  so  extraordinary  a  statement,  as  that  thousands  of 
persons,  men  and  women,  were  publicly  immersed  in  the 
presence  of  great  crowds  of  spectators.  The  only  answer 
I  find  is  that  to  baptize  is  to  immerse,  and  therefore  the  \ 
evangelists  say  positively  they  were  all  immersed.  If  I  / 
ask  in  return,  Were  the  Fathers  who  were  baptized  in  the 
Red  Sea  immersed?  I  am  told  I  do  not  understand  tropes 
and  metaphors,  and  therefore  cannot  distinguish  things 
that  differ.  In  that  gay  and  flowery  region  of  metaphor, 
it  seems  the  dispute  must  be  left  with  the  reader. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  baptism  on  the  day  of  Pente 
cost.  After  the  preaching  of  Peter,  "  they  that  gladly  re 
ceived  the  word  were  baptized,  and  the  same  day  there 
were  added  unto  them  about  three  thousand  souls."*  We 
here  find  that  three  thousand  persons  were  baptized  in 
the  after-part  of  one  day,  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  The 
inquiry  has  been  often  proposed,  but  has  never,  so  far  as 
I  know,  been  fairly  answered,  how  and  where  could  so 
many  persons  have  been  immersed  in  so  short  a  time  ? 
Jerusalem  was  not  like  ^Enon,  a  place  of  much  water. 

*  Acts  ii.  41. 
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The  Kedron  is  a  small  stream,  dry  during  the  summer, 
dashing  impetuously  after  rain  along  its  rocky  channel, 
easily  crossed  without  bridges.  The  fountain  of  Siloam 
forms  two  small  pools,  containing  just  sufficient  water  for 
women  to  wash  linen,*  and  which  Josephus  says  often 
failed,  as  well  as  all  the  springs  without  the  city. 
Are  we  to  suppose  that  three  thousand  people  were 
immersed  in  those  pools,  in  one  afternoon,  during 
the  feast  of  Pentecost,  at  the  end  of  May  or  beginning 
of  June,  the  commencement  of  the  season  of  the  long 
drought  ?  Or  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  apostles  betook 
themselves  to  the  cisterns  on  the  tops  of  the  houses, 
in  which  the  water  was  preserved,  and  there  immersed 
thousands,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  thousands  more, 
with  the  summer  before  them,  and  with  no  prospect  of 
rain  until  October  or  November '?  I  do  not  say  this,  how 
ever  inconvenient,  could  not  be  done,  as  I  do  not  say  there 
was  not  abundance  of  water  in  the  private  and  public  re 
servoirs  :  but  if  it  was  done,  the  people  must  have  sepa 
rated,  and  resorted  in  little  parties  to  a  great  number  of 
private  houses  scattered  over  the  city,  to  which  the  apostles 
could  obtain  access,  and  even  then  they  must  have  dipped 
several  persons  in  the  same  tank,  and  spoiled  the  water  for 
all  future  use.  Such  a  private  baptism  would  have  been  very 
unlike  the  public  ministrations  of  John  and  of  Jesus  at  the 
Jordan  and  at  ^Enon.  That  they  were  purified  by  some  easy 
mode  of  ablution,  with  so  much  water  as  could  be  readily 
procured,  immediately  after  the  discourse  of  Peter,  and  in 
the  place  where  they  heard  it,  would  seem  to  be  in  accord 
ance  with  the  style  of  the  narrative.  That  they  dispersed 
in  all  directions  to  the  several  baths  of  the  houses,  and 
that  the  apostles  went  from  one  company  to  another,  each 
immersing  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  different  places, 
(for  surely  sofmany  would  not  be  immersed  in  one  bath, 
in  the  same  water,  and'jin  the  same  day,)  seems  exceed- 
*  See  Chateaubriand's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  34,  30. 
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ingly  improbable,  especially  as  each  family,  even  now  the 
city  is  so  much  smaller,  carefully  preserves  its  own  reser 
voir.  There  was,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  a  great  deal 
of  water  used  in  the  temple  service ;  but  is  it  likely  that 
the  disciples  had  influence  with  the  prefect  who  superin 
tended  the  supply,  to  enable  them  to  immerse  thousands 
of  people  in  the  public  tanks?  At  this  very  time  water 
was  so  much  needed  that  we  learn  from  Josephus,  Pilate 
constructed  an  aqueduct  with  sacred  money,  notwithstand 
ing  the  remonstrances  of  the  Jews,  as  it  was  always  pre 
cious  until  the  works  of  Titus  relieved  the  city.  This 
baptism  was  wholly  unexpected,  and  how  could  all  these 
strangers  have  been  supplied  with  change  of  raiment  in 
the  midst  of  the  city?  The  alternative  wre  indignantly 
repudiate.  Even  in  an  English  town,  if  it  be  not  by  the 
side  of  a  considerable  river,  would  it  be  easy  without  pre 
paration  to  immerse  three  thousand  strangers  decently  in 
one  afternoon,  or  five  thousand  in  one  day  ?  The  more  I 
think  of  the  promiscuous  baptism  of  thousands  in  one  day 
in  a  city,  and  especially  of  women,  under  all  circumstances, 
and  without  any  previous  arrangements,  the  more  slow  of 
heart  I  am  to  believe  it  was  performed  by  immersion.  In 
this  respect  the  difficulties  were  greater,  as  the  event  was 
unexpected,  than  those  of  the  baptism  in  the  Jordan.* 

*  I  do  not  wish,  in  our  ignorance  of  all  the  facts,  to  press  this  objection 
too  far.  To  find  sufficient  water  for  the  temple  service  before  the  construction 
of  the  aqueducts  has  always  appeared  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty.  I  must 
candidly,  as  I  do  cheerfully  acknowledge,  that  there  must  have  bean  abund 
ance  of  water  in  the  city  to  have  washed  away  the  blood  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  lambs  slain  at  one  passover.  How  to  reconcile  the  sufficiency 
of  water  for  such  a  sacrifice  with  the  accounts  of  its  scarcity  may  not  be 
easy;  but  that  stifficient  water  must  have  been  in  Jerusalem,  I  am  bound  to 
acknowledge.  Let  the  reader  consider  both  sides  of  these  references  to  past 
events.  Let  him  consider,  on  the  one  hand,  the  great  quantity  of  water  used 
for  the  sacrifices;  on  the  other,  the  bringing  of  water  on  mules  from  Bethle 
hem  for  sale,  as  is  done  to  this  day.  Considering  the  multitudes  in  Jerusa 
lem  at  the  feasts,  there  must  have  been  means  of  preserving  vast  quantities 
of  water.  How,  without  large  supplies,  could  they  have  sustained  their  long 
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But  let  us  leave  Jerusalem  and  visit  Samaria.  "  Philip 
went  down  to  the  city  of  Samaria,  and  preached  Christ 
unto  them :  and  the  people  with  one  accord  gave  heed  unto 
those  things  which  Philip  spake,  hearing  and  seeing  the 
things  which  he  did."  ....  "When  they  believed  Philip, 
preaching  the  things  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  were  baptized,  both  men 
and  women."  From  the  language  employed,  we  may  in 
fer  that  the  people  were  generally  baptized — "  There  was 
great  joy  in  that  city."  It  is  probable  that  this  city,  from 
which  the  apostles  preached  the  gospel  among  the  vil 
lages  of  the  Samaritans,  was  Sychem,  the  ancient  metro 
polis  of  Samaria.*  But  what  were  the  conveniences  in 
Sychem  for  immersing  the  male  and  female  population  of 
the  city?  Jacob's  well  was  there,  but  the  water  was  deep, 
and  it  could  not  be  obtained  without  something  to  draw 
with.  It  will  not  be  pretended  that  the  people  were  im 
mersed  in  that  well.  That  there  was  no  other  consider 
able  collection  of  pure  water,  suitable  for  drinking  or  for 
ablutions,  would  appear  from  the  fact,  not  only  that  the 
woman  of  Samaria  resorted  to  it,  but  that  she  supposed  it 
impossible  for  Jesus  to  give  her  living  water.  "  Art  thou 
greater  than  our  father  Jacob,  which  gave  us  the  well,  and 
drank  thereof  himself,  and  his  children,  and  his  cattle?" 
If  Jesus  could  tell  her  of  any  other  water,  he  was  greater 
than  Jacob.  Had  there  been  a  stream  of  any  consequence 
in  the  neighbourhood,  would  the  cattle  of  Jacob,  as  she 
imagined,  have  been  supplied  from  that  deep  well  ?  "  The 
woman  saith  unto  him,  Sir,  give  me  this  water,  that  I 
thirst  not,  neither  come  hither  to  draw."  That  well  was 


sieges,  although  they  often  suffered  severely  from  scarcity?  I  have  no  doubt 
of  the  sufficiency  of  water  ;  the  pi-acticability  of  obtaining  the  use  of  it  for  so 
great  an  immersion,  as  it  was  preserved  in  reservoirs,  is  a  greater  difficulty. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xi.,  c.  8,  §  6.  The  true  reading  in  Acts  viii.  5,  is, 
"  Philip  went  down  to  a  city  of  Samaria."  Had  the  city  called  Samaria  been 
intended,  it  would  have  been  described  as  the  city  of  Samaria. 
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the  customary  place  of  resort  for  water,  and  the  woman 
knew  of  none  more  convenient.  Be  it  also  observed,  that 
this  conversation  with  the  woman  of  Samaria  took  place, 
not  in  the  dry  and  sultry  season,  when  the  brooks  fail,  but 
in  January  or  February — four  months  before  harvest,  in 
May  or  June.  "  Say  not  ye,  There  are  yet  four  months,  and 
then  cometh  harvest?"  I  must  here  acknowledge  I  cannot 
reconcile  with  these  inferences  from  the  gospel  the  ac 
counts  which  travellers  give  of  the  flowing  stream  and  the 
fertility  of  the  country,  on  account  of  its  perpetual  water 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sychem  or  Neapolis.*  If  the 
evangelical  narrative  does  not  warrant  our  inference  re 
specting  the  scarcity  of  pure  water  as  obtained  by  the 
whole  city  from  one  precious  well,  in  opposition  to  recent 
statements,  I  make  no  more  use  of  it  than  as  it  may  illus 
trate  the  situation  of  many  other  cities  in  the  East,  which 
undoubtedly  derive  their  supply  of  water  from  one  or  two 
wells  or  springs.  Of  the  cities,  of  Palestine,  which  were 
not  situate  on  the  sea,  or  the  Jordan,  or  the  lake  of 
Tiberias,  or  one  or  two  of  the  larger  brooks,  many  did  not 
contain  sufficient  water  to  immerse  the  whole  population, 
or  a  considerable  part  of  it,  in  a  short  time,  without  extra 
ordinary  preparation,  or  without  occasioning  considerable 
scarcity.  Possibly  it  may  be  said,  I  cannot  prove  that 
Sychem  was  the  city  in  which  Philip  preached.  But  if 
it  were  not,  we  submit  the  conclusion,  that  if  the  preaching 
of  Philip  or  any  apostle  had  been  as  successful  in  a  large 
city,  not  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  perennial  stream,  and, 
like  many  cities  in  the  East,  having  no  more  water  than 
is  sufficient  for  daily  use,  the  men  and  women  could  not 
have  been  baptized  without  great  inconvenience  if  im 
mersion  were  indispensable.  Was  Christian  baptism  a 

*  Near  this  spot,  however,  an  army  was  once  compelled  to  surrender, 
being  harassed  •with  extreme  thirst,  although  the  distress  may  have  been 
occasioned  by  its  having  been  encamped  on  the  mountain  Gerizim,  and  not 
in  the  watered  plain. — Josephus  De  Bello,  lib.  iii.  c.  7,  §  32. 
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rite  which  could  not  have  been  administered  to  the  peo 
ple  of  a  city,  dependent  for  water  upon  the  supply  of  one 
well  or  fountain,  if  they  with  one  accord  had  given  heed 
to  the  things  spoken  by  the  apostles  ?  If  it  were  so, 
many  cities  of  the  East,  in  which  the  gospel  mightily 
prevailed,  must  have  been  a  long  time  unbaptized.  But 
the  baptism  of  the  apostles,  we  believe,  was  an  ablution 
which  could  be  easily  performed,  whatever  the  number  of 
the  applicants,  in  any  city,  however  scarce  the  water,  at 
any  season,  even  in  the  drought  of  summer.  Let  any 
traveller  in  the  East  say,  whether  such  a  baptism  of 
"  much  people  "  could  always  have  been  by  immersion. 
Let  any  one  say,  whether  immersion  could  be  easily  ad 
ministered  to  crowds  of  the  common  people  who  heard  the 
apostles  gladly,  in  countries  where  the  giving  of  a  cup  of 
cold  water  is  regarded  as  an  act  of  benevolence,  and  where 
travellers,  as  they  drink  of  the  little  cisterns  by  the  road, 
are  accustomed  to  bless  the  memory  of  the  benefactors 
who  formed  the  sacred  receptacle,  to  preserve  the  precious 
liquid  for  the  refreshment  of  wayfaring  men. 

In  the  evangelical  history  we  read  of  the  baptism  of 
women ;  and  how  often,  in  books  of  eastern  travels,  do  we 
meet  with  women  collecting  round  some  fountain  or  small 
stream  to  wash  linen  and  other  articles  of  dress  !  Careful 
as  they  are  of  exposing  themselves,  they  are  compelled,  by 
the  scarcity  of  water  in  many  towns,  to  resort  to  some  foun 
tain  or  well  without  the  walls,  around  which  they  may  be 
seen,  with  their  faces  muffled,  in  considerable  numbers 
washing  the  linen  of  their  families.  This  custom,  so  op 
posed  to  the  general  habits  of  females  in  the  East,  is  to 
be  referred  entirely  to  the  deficiency  of  water  in  their 
houses.  "  In  many  towns  of  Asia  Minor,"  says  Dr.  Chand 
ler  in  his  Travels,  "  the  women  resort  to  the  fountains  by 
the  houses,  each  with  a  large  two-handled  earthen  jar  on 
her  back,  or  thrown  over  her  shoulder,  for  water.  They 
assemble  at  a  fountain  without  the  village  or  town,  if  no 
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river  be   near,   to  wash  their  linen,  which  is  afterwards 
spread  on  the  ground  or  bushes  to  dry."     Throughout  the 
country  of  which  he  speaks,  St.  Paul  fully  preached  the 
gospel  of  Christ.     Is  it  probable  that  in  any  of  the  towns 
so  destitute  of  water,  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  could 
have  been  immersed  in  the  public  fountain,  or  that  a  suf 
ficient  quantity  of  water  for  the  purpose  could  have  been 
carried  into   reservoirs   in   the   houses  ?     A   few  persons 
might  have  been  immersed,  but  the  result  of  the  apostles' 
preaching  was  often  the  conversion  of  great  multitudes  in 
a  very  short  time ;  and  we  know  from  the  instances  of  the 
converts  in  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  people  of  Samaria,  that 
they  were  baptized  on  the  very  day  in  which  they  professed 
to  have  believed.     Should  it  be  said  that  immersion  was 
practised    in    these  very  places    a   century  or  two   after 
wards,  I  reply,  when  Christianity  had  become  publicly  re 
cognized,  and  churches   were  established,  and  baptistries 
were  erected,  and  converts  were  received  gradually,  and 
careful  preparations  were  made  for  their  baptism  at  the 
great  festivals,  immersion  might  have  been  conveniently 
practised.     But  in  the  apostolic  age,  the  word  of  the  Lord 
grew   exceedingly   and    prevailed,    where   no   preparation 
could  have  been  made  for  its  rites ;  and  in  many  of  the 
populous  towns  of  Asia,  those  in  which  water  was  scarce 
as  well  as  those  in  which  it  was  plentiful,  large  and  flour 
ishing  churches,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  poor,  were  formed 
during  the  short  visits  of  the  apostle  Paul.     So  mightily 
prevailed   the  profession  of  the  gospel  in   the   region  of 
which  Dr.   Chandler  speaks,  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  that  a 
few  years  afterwards  the  younger  Pliny,  in  his  celebrated 
letter  to  Trajan,  describes  a  reaction  in  favour  of  pagan 
ism,  in  which  the  temples  which  had  been  almost  for 
saken  were  beginning  to  be  frequented,  the  sacred  rites  to 
be    restored,    and   the  victims  again  to  find  purchasers. 
Christian  baptism,  we  have  a  right  to  conclude,  was  some- 
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thing  easily  performed  upon  great  multitudes  of  people, 
in  a  short  time,  at  all  seasons,  in  towns  whose  whole  sup 
ply  of  w:ateir  was  obtained  by  women,  who  brought  it  in 
pitchers  and  bottles  from  a  neighbouring  fountain  or  well. 
I  refer  only  to  one  more  instance  of  apostolic  baptism. 
"  On  the  Sabbath-day  we  went  out  of  the  city  by  a  river 
side,  where  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made  ;  and  we  sat  down, 
and  spake  unto  the  women  which  resorted  thither.     And 
a  certain  woman,  named  Lydia,  a  seller  of  purple,  of  the 
city  of  Thyatira,  which  worshipped  God,  heard  us  ;  whose 
heart  the  Lord  opened,  that  she  attended  unto  the  things 
which  were  spoken  of  Paul.     And  when  she  was  baptized, 
and  her  household,  she  besought  us,  saying,  If  ye  have 
judged  me  to  be  faithful  to  the  Lord,  come  into  my  house 
and  abide  there."     Lydia  was  an  Asiatic  woman  of  devo 
tional  habits,  accustomed  to  worship  God  according  to  the 
religious  forms  of  the  Jews,  and  with  Jewish  women  to  fre 
quent  a  proseuche  by  the  river  side.     A  matron  of  respect 
ability  and  some  importance,  for  her  household  was  with 
her,  she  had  a  house  in  which  she  could  hospitably  enter 
tain  Paul,  Luke,  and  their  companions.     She  was  baptized 
and  her  household,  but  not  in  her  own  house,  for,  "  u-lien 
she  was  baptized,  she  besought  them,  saying,  Come  to  my 
house,  and  abide  there."     The  narrative,  as  well  as  the 
general  practice  of  the  apostles,  suggests  the  inference  that 
she  and  her  family  were  baptized  on  the  spot;  we  doubt  not 
at  the  river.   But  is  it  probable  that  a  woman  of  her  station 
with  her  family  was  immersed  by  a  man,  in  a  place  of  public 
resort,  without  any  preparation  ?     So  contrary  was  such  a 
practice  to  all  the  customs  and  feelings  of  Asiatic,  or  even 
of  Grecian  ladies,  that  a  woman  of  her  station  must  have 
been  most  reluctant  to  submit  to  such  an  immersion,  howr- 
ever  it  might  have  been   performed.     She  no   doubt  ob 
served  her  devotions,  veiled  and  covered  like  a  woman  of 
Thyatira ;  and  wrould  the  apostle,  who  was  so  desirous  to 
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preserve  those  habits  among  Christian  women  as  to  declare 
it  a  shame  for  one  to  pray  uncovered,  and  peremptorily  to 
forbid  her  appearing  in  the  assembly  without  her  veil, 
have  performed  the  first  Christian  rite  in  a  manner  which 
would  have  required  her  to  divest  herself  of  at  least  a  part- 
of  her -dress?  It  seems  impracticable  to  have  immersed  a 
woman  in  an  Asiatic  head-dress,  as  it  was  shameful  to  bap 
tize  her  with  her  head  uncovered.  It  is  to  me  incredible 
under  the  circumstances  that  such  a  woman,  at  a  distance 
from  her  own  house,  would  have  offered  herself  to  be  im 
mersed  in  a  place  of  public  resort.  But  why  are  we  re 
quired  to  believe,  contrary  to  all  the  probabilities  of  the 
case,  that  she  was  immersed  ?  Because  our  Baptist  friends 
tell  us,  that  to  baptize  is  certainly  the  same  as  to  immerse ; 
so  that  because  Lydia  was  baptized  she  must  have  been 
immersed.  When  we  repeat  the  inquiry  concerning  the 
baptism  in  the  Bed  Sea,  they  again  tell  us  that  we  do  not 
understand  tropes  and  figures.  Be  that  as  it  may,  they 
must  favour  us  with  some  better  account  of  these  tropes 
and  figures  than  any  which  they  have  hitherto  given,  before 
they  will  convince  us  that  the  baptisms  of  the  New  Testa 
ment  were  invariably  performed  by  immersion. 

But  admitting,  as  I  do,  that  /3a7m'£«i/  construed  with 
the  preposition  tls,  is  to  immerse  into,  let  us  apply  this 
remark  in  expounding  the  commission  of  our  Lord  :  "  Go 
ye  therefore  and  disciple  all  nations,  baptizing  them  into 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  If  to  baptize  is  to  immerse  in  this  passage,  then 
according  to  the  usual  construction  of  the  words,  the  name 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  the  thing  into  which  the  nations  are 
to  be  immersed.  If  the  words  be  taken  literally,  here  is 
certainly  no  command  to  immerse  into  water.  To  immerse, 
els  TO  oj/o/za,  into  the  name  of  the  person  whose  religion 
is  professed,  is  the  religious  rite  of  making  proselytes,  as 
to  immerse  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and 
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the  Holy  Ghost,  is  the  appropriate  act  of  the  apostles  and 
ministers  of  the  Gospel.  The  construction  of  the  passage 
brings  the  immersion,  so  far  as  it  exists,  not  into  the  water, 
but  into  the  object  of  baptizing,  into  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  So  we 
read  of  being  baptized  into  Christ ;  *  baptized  into  his 
death;f  baptized  into  one  body.  I  Paul  inquires  of  the 
disciples  of  Apollos,  els  T'L  ovv  e/3a7mV&7re;§  into  what  then 
were  you  baptized  ?  And  the  answer  is  not  into  cold 
water,  but  into  John's  baptism.  Let  it  be  observed  that 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  New  Testament,  we  have  not  the 
phrase  to  baptize  into  water,  to  baptize  into  the  Holy 
Ghost,  we  have  not  the  preposition  els,  which  might  deter 
mine  the  sense,  but  to  baptize  with  water,  to  baptize  with 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  these  being  construed  as  the  instruments 
with  which  the  baptism  was  performed,  not  the  substances 
into  which  the  persons  were  baptized.  If  it  be  meant  that 
the  apostles  were  immersed  into  water,  why  have  we  not 
the  usual  and  proper  phrase,  els  vSoop?  or  that  our  Lord 
immersed  into  the  Holy  Ghost,  why  not  the  phrase,  els 
TO  irvevpa  TO  ayiov  ?  As  to  the  preposition  eV,  which  is  em 
ployed  in  construction  with  this  verb,  it  so  frequently  de 
notes  the  instrument  in  the  language  of  the  New  Testa 
ment,  that  it  is  more  natural  thus  to  construe  it  even  in 
phrases  where  in  the  Attic  dialect  such  a  construction 
might  not  be  allowed.  When  the  dative  case  is  employed 
without  the  preposition,  no  other  version  ought  to  be  ad 
mitted  without  necessity.  Upon  the  whole  we  have,  I 
think,  sufficient  evidence  both  from  the  use  of  the  prepo 
sitions,  and  from  the  absence  of  them,  that  the  phraseology 
of  the  New  Testament  respecting  the  religious  rite  of  bap 
tism,  is  to  baptize  with  water  into  Christ,  and  not  to  bap 
tize  into  water  by  Christ.  (| 

*  Eom.  vi.  3.  +  Ibid.  J  1  Cor.  xii.  13.  §  Acts  x!x.  3. 

|j  The  phrase,  e«s  TOV  'lop5civnv>  might  be  supposed  to  affect  these  remarks , 
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In  confirmation  of  this  remark  observe  the  construction 
which  is  employed  by  our  Lord  himself,  in  reference  to 
the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  "  John  truly  baptized 
with  water,  but  ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
not  many  days  hence ;  and  ye  shall  receive  power,  after 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  iq)on  you"* 

In  accordance  with  the  phraseology  of  onr  Lord,  Peter 
says  :  "  And  as  I  began  to  speak,  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on 
them,  as  on  us  at  the  beginning.  Then  remembered  I 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  how  that  he  said,  John  indeed  bap 
tized  with  water,  but  ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy 
Ghost."f 

Before  we  close  this  lecture,  it  may  be  expected  that  we 
should  advert  to  the  use  of  the  words  baptize  and  baptism, 
as  we  find  them  in  the  early  ecclesiastical  writers.  Our 
Baptist  friends  often,  as  we  think,  with  a  tone  of  confi 
dence  not  quite  consistent  with  their  frequent  professions 
of  respect  for  scriptural  authority  alone,  appeal  to  the  tes 
timony  of  the  ancient  church  in  favour  of  immersion.  On 
the  value  of  this  testimony  I  do  not  now  speak;  for  be  it 
precious  or  be  it  worthless,  on  a  near  inspection  it  vanishes 
away.  The  amount  of  the  testimony  to  which  they  appeal 
is,  that  baptism  was  usually  administered  by  immersion, 


were  it  not  that  the  proper  name  of  a  river  may  be  construed  as  the  name  of 
a  place,  and  instances  in  the  later  writers  occur  in  which  a  thing  is  said  to 
be  done,  els,  in  the  place.  How  far  this  phrase  corresponds  with  such  ex 
amples  of  a  corrupt  use  of  el?  unusual  with  the  Attics,  as  el?  'EKficnava  axeOave, 
lie  died  in  (not  into)  Ecbatana,  .^Elian  V.  H.  vii.  8  ;  or  the  more  appropriate 
instance  in  John  ix.  7,  vi^/m  el?  T»/V  Ko\v/ji/3t]0pa^,  wash  (thy  face,  we  infer  from 
the  history)  in  the  pool,  not  into  the  pool,  for  no  one  would  make  V/TTTW  to 
immerse,  the  reader  will  consider.  Even  in  Attic  a  very  similar  construction 
maybe  found.  See  Person's  note  on  the  Phrenissse,  1.  1381.  On  the  con 
trary,  ev  with  the  name  of  a  river  must,  I  think,  be  rendered  in.  John 
was  baptizing  (I  must  repudiate  the  version,  with  the  Jordan,  or  with  its 
water)  in  the  Jordan,  either  within  the  channel,  standing  at  the  edge,  as  Dr. 
Carson  thinks,  p.  131,  or  in  the  stream,  as  I,  being  here  a  better  Baptist, 
believe. 

*  Acts  i.  5,  8.  t  Acts  xi.  15.  IG. 
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and  so  far  they  agree  with  it ;  but  that  it  might  under  cer 
tain  circumstances  be  administered  by  affusion,  and  when 
so  administered  was  valid  and  sufficient,  and  so  far  they 
reject  it.     The  inquiry  is,  with  what  intent  do  they  appeal 
to  this  ancient  testimony  ?     Is  it  of  authority  ?    Then  why 
not  allow  it  to  determine  the  question  of  the  validity  of 
baptism  by  affusion  ?    Is  it  of  no  authority  ?     Then  why 
adduce  it  in  the  controversy?     Is  it  of  authority,  just  so 
far  as  it  coincides  with  the  opinions  of  our  Baptist  friends, 
and  does  it  suddenly  lose  its  authority  at  the  precise  point 
in  which  it  differs  from  them  ?     If  ecclesiastical  antiquity 
commands  the  converts  to  be  immersed,  or,  as  it  does,  to 
be  thrice  immersed  as  a  sign  of  sacred  mysteries,  we  do 
not  acknowledge  its  authority  in  matters  of  faith ;  but  if 
it  speaks  of  baptism  by  affusion,  or  baptism  by  the  pour 
ing  down  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  colloquial  use  of  its  native 
tongue,  casually  rather  than  controversially,  and  contrary 
to  its  own  authorized  forms,  we  respect  it  as  a  witness  of 
the  meaning  of  the  word.     As  a  mistress  of  theology,  v/e 
repudiate  the  claims  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity  ;  as  a  teacher 
of  grammar,  we  listen  to  her  testimony :  as  a  grave  and 
antiquated  divine,  we  care  not  how  zealously  she  supports 
the  immersionists ;  as  an  old  and  respectable  philologist, 
she  has  a  right  to  be  heard  with  attention  by  both  parties. 
The  inquiry  is  not,  what   Christian  antiquity  thought  of 
the  proper  mode  of  baptism,  but  what  use  she  made  of  the 
wrord  baptize.     Christians  could   speak  Greek  as  well  as 
pagans  ;  bishops  and  divines  as  well,  or  at  least  as  much, 
as  philosophers  and  poets.     When  they  found  in  the  re 
cords  of  their  faith  the  word  baptism,  did  they  or  did  they 
not  understand  it  to  be   perfectly  synonymous  with  im 
mersion  ?     We  maintain,  that  so  far  from  doing  so,  they 
received  the  word  as  the  name  of  the  Christian  rite,  and 
in  that  appropriated  sense  employed  it  when  there  was  no 
immersing  into  water,  or  covering  with  it. 

It  is  possible,  I  ought  to  observe,  that  the  wrord,  having 
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become  appropriated  to  the  Christian  ordinance,  might 
have  assumed  a  secondary  meaning,  in  the  time  which 
intervened  between  the  apostolic  age  and  its  appearance 
in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers.  As  it  may  have  been  so, 
and  yet  on  the  other  hand  as  such  a  variation  ought  to  be 
proved  by  those  who  assert  it,  I  must  leave  the  reader  to 
decide  candidly  and  carefully  for  himself  how  much  weight 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  use  of  the  word,  as  he  finds  it  on 
the  page  of  Christian  antiquity.  I  believe  it  exactly  cor 
responds  with  the  usage  of  the  New  Testament ;  but  how 
far  it  confirms  our  opinion  of  that  usage  is  to  be  decided 
with  due  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances. 

It  may  possibly  be  thought  that  we  have  no  right  to 
adduce  any  citations  from  the  Latin  Fathers  upon  the 
current  usage  of  a  Greek  word ;  but  as  there  was  no  differ 
ence  whatever  in  the  usage  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  church, 
no  controversy  upon  the  practice  between  Byzantium  and 
Carthage,  Alexandria  and  Rome,  and  as  the  Latins  derived 
both  the  word  and  the  use  of  it  from  the  Greeks,  I  think 
the  Latin  usage,  corresponding  as  it  does  with  the  Greek, 
may  assist  the  illustration,  leaving  my  readers  to  take  what 
discount  they  please  from  the  Latin  authority,  although 
believing  that  under  the  circumstances  very  little  ought  to 
be  taken.  I,  however,  only  advert  to  it  in  one  or  two 
instances  for  the  sake  of  illustration.  That  in  the  lan 
guage  of  the  ancient  church,  the  word  baptism  is  not  used 
as  equivalent  to  immersion,  may,  I  think,  be  demonstrated 
by  the  following  considerations  : — 

1.  Ecclesiastical  writers   admit    Christian  baptisms    to 
have  been  valid  in  which  there  was  no  immersion. 

2.  They  speak  of  other  ablutions  as  baptisms  in  which 
there  was  no  immersion. 

3.  They  apply  to  Christian  baptism  passages  of  Scrip 
ture  which  obviously  exclude  immersion.  . 

4.  They  speak  of  the  lustrations  of  the  heathen,  in  which 
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there  was  no  immersion,  as  their  baptisms  or  imitations 
of  baptism. 

Each  of  these  facts,  if  established,  would  prove  that  the 
first  Christians  did  not  use  the  word  as  synonymous  with 
immersion ;  but  the  argument  is  cumulative,  sustained  by 
the  four  considerations.  The  amount  of  it  is,  if  in  the 
language  of  the  three  centuries  immediately  after  the 
giving  of  the  commission,  "  baptize  all  nations,"  the  words 
did  not  mean,  immerse  all  nations,  we  ought  to  hesitate, 
nineteen  centuries  afterwards,  before  we  impose  that  sense 
upon  them.  I  say  not  that  the  objection  of  itself  is  insur 
mountable  :  but  let  it  be  considered  in  connexion  with  the 
reasoning  which  has  been  already  adduced.  It  is  not  easy 
to  mistake  this  argument  on  philology  for  a  question  on 
church  authority. 

1.  Ecclesiastical  writers  admit  Christian  baptism  to 
have  been  valid  in  which  there  was  no  immersion. 

The  present  question  is,  not  whether  they  were  right  or 
wrong,  but  whether  they  understood  the  word  baptism  to 
be  equivalent  to  immersion.  If  the  word  baptism  in  their 
age  strictly  and  exclusively  meant  immersion,  then  they 
admitted  that  to  be  Christian  immersion  in  which  there 
was  no  immersion  at  all.  I  speak  not  of  one  or  two,  who 
might  ill  understand  the  language  of  their  age,  but  of 
ecclesiastical  antiquity,  which,  however  it  required  immer 
sion  as  generally  to  be  practised,  admitted  that  in  certain 
cases  baptism  might  be  administered  by  affusion.  With 
the  ancient  church  affusion — however  seldom  it  might  have 
been  practised,  however  much  it  might  have  been  disliked 
— was  baptism,  but  surely  affusion  was  not  in  their  lan 
guage  immersion.  Clinical  baptism  we  may  be  told  is 
unscriptural,  as  we  may  be  told  it  was  discountenanced  by 
the  Fathers ;  but  that  is  not  the  answer  to  the  argument, 
that  it  was  baptism  in  the  opinion  of  men  who  spoke  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament.  All  who  held  the  validity 
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of  clinical  baptism,  the  Trepi'xims-,  circumfusion  of  the  sick, 
must  have  understood  the  commission  of  our  Lord  to 
include  that  mode  in  the  baptism  which  it  commanded. 
To  maintain  the  validity  of  circumfusion,  is  to  assert  in 
other  words,  that  to  baptize,  in  the  language  of  the  church, 
is  not  the  same  as  to  immerse.  But  it  may  be  asked,  was 
this  affusion  ever  called  baptism  ? 

Gregory  of  Nyssa,  in  his  Oration  addressed  to  those 
who  defer  their  baptism,  calls  it  evrdfaov  TO  ^airncr^a,  the 
funeral  baptism,  the  baptism  for  the  burial,  but  surely  not 
the  immersion  for  it.  Cyprian  expressly  calls  it  the  bap 
tism  of  the  church  when  he  contends  for  its  validity ;  but 
surely  it  was  not  the  immersion  of  the  church.*  The 
circumfusioii  of  Novatus  in  his  bed  has  been  generally 
noticed  in  this  controversy,  as  the  account  is  given  in  the 
letters  of  Cornelius  of  Eome,  preserved  by  Eusebius.f  As 
Novatus  was  deemed  an  incorrigible  schismatic,  "  that 
cunning  and  malicious  beast,"  Cornelius,  apparently  with 
the  good-will  of  sixty  other  bishops  and  many  presbyters, 
did  all  he  could  to  depreciate  his  character  and  baptism, 
and  yet  he  dared  not  deny  the  validity  of  the  affusion. 
Since  the  lecture  was  delivered,  I  find  that  Dr.  Beecher  J 
has  cited  a  passage  from  Nicephorus,  who  says  expressly 
that  he  baptized  him  by  circumfusion  on  his  bed.  Had 
this  testimony  been  a  thousand  years  earlier,  I  should 
have  liked  it  so  much  the  better ;  although  Nicephorus,  as 
he  himself  intimates,  studiously  employed  on  all  occasions 
the  language  of  earlier  writers. 

It  has  indeed  been  objected  that  this  affusion  of  the  sick 
was  not  regarded  as  complete  baptism,  because  by  the 
canons  of  some  councils  the  persons  so  baptized  were  not 
allowed  to  be  ordained.  That  such  persons  were  not  re- 
baptized  evidently  shows  that  immersion  was  not  deemed 
indispensable;  they  are  said  to  have  been  illumined,  and 

*  Ep.  lib.  iv.  7.  +  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  vi.  43. 

J    Eib.  Eep.  Jan.  1843,      'Ei/  airj/TJ/  K\ivy  »;  eneiTO  TtepixvOevra  SrjQev  efidirrtfev. 
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to  have  received  the  illumination,  in  terms  constantly 
employed  to  designate  baptism.-  Cyprian,  in  treating  of 
this  question,  maintains  that  they  have  the  sacrament  of 
salvation,  and  cites  in  proof  of  it  the  prophecy,  "  I  will 
sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  he  clean.  "f 
The  reason  of  the  exclusion  of  the  clinics  from  ordination 
is  stated  hy  the  councils  themselves,  as  in  the  twelfth 
canon  of  that  of  Neo-Csesarea  :  "  He  that  is  baptized  in 
sickness  shall  not  be  ordained  a  presbyter,  because  Ids  faith 
was  not  voluntary,  but  as  it  were  of  constraint,  except  after 
wards  his  faith  and  diligence  recommend  him,  or  else  the 
scarcity  of  men  make  it  necessary."  The  delay  of  baptism, 
it  is  well  known,  was  reckoned  a  grievous  offence,  and 
therefore  those  baptized  in  the  prospect  of  death,  if  they 
recovered,  were  regarded  as  not  having  acted  a  manly  and 
honourable  part,  and  so  on  account  not  of  the  defect  of 
their  baptism,  but  of  the  impropriety  of  their  conduct, 
they  were  excluded  from  the  ministry.  Gregory  of  Nyssa 
even  doubts  whether,  if  they  die  speedily,  they  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  although  they  may  escape  punish 
ment  :  and  remonstrances  often  occur  against  those  who 
delayed  their  baptism  until  the  approach  of  death.  J  They 
were  to  become  qualified  for  the  ministry,  not  by  immer 
sion  supplying  the  defect  of  their  baptism,  but  by  extra 
ordinary  faith  and  diligence  compensating  their  previous 
negligence.  §  The  same  rule  was  enacted  by  the  council 
of  llliberis,  and  observed  in  many  churches,  with  respect 
to  those  who  were  baptized  by  heretics,  although  the 
heretical  baptism  was  esteemed  valid  and  sufficient.  ||  I 


*  'Eav  voauiv  TIS  (purtffOij,  els  -npeajBurepov  iifecrOai  oit  bvvaTai.  —  Can.  xii. 
Csesar.  "Ort  6el  Toiir  ev  vovip  TrapaXa/u/Juvovra?  TO  <j)iaTKT[j.a,  Kal  ei-ra  avacrr 
ktifJiavQuveiv  TJJV  vrianv,  Kai  *fivta<TKetv  on  $eia?  dtopea?  KaTriftw^ncrai/.  —  Call, 
Laodic.  +  Ep.  lib.  iv.  7.  J  Orat.  In  eos  qui  differunt  baptisma. 

§  Neander  speaking  of  this  law  says,  "  The  only  intention  was  to  keep 
out  of  the  clerical  profession  all  who,  without  real  repentance,  had  heen  in 
duced  to  be  baptized  by  the  agitation  of  the  fear  of  death." 

II  Cone.  Illib.,  c.  li. 
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must  repeat,  that  I  do  not  cite  these  instances  as  author 
ities  for  aspersion,  but  only  as  proving,  or  at  least  con 
tributing  to  prove,  that  the  ancient  churches  did  not  under 
stand  the  word  baptism  as  synonymous  with  immersion. 
It  would  have  been,  I  confess,  more  satisfactory,  if  I  could 
have  found  a  Greek  writer  using  terms  as  decided  as  those 
of  Cyprian. 

It  has  been  objected  that  clinical  baptism  was  doubted, 
if  not  disowned,  in  the  letters  of  Cornelius  respecting 
Novatus,  as  we  have  the  account  in  Eusebius.  The  words 
are,  "  being  supposed  at  the  point  of  death,  he  was  circum- 
fused  on  his  bed,  if  indeed  it  be  proper  to  say  that  such 
an  one  received  it."  It  is,  however,  obvious  that  the  ob 
jection  refers  to  the  infamous  character  of  the  man,  TOIOVTOV, 
such  a  man.  I  take  no  notice  of  the  other  instances 
of  affusion  adduced  by  Wall  and  others,  as  that  of  the  man 
baptized  from  a  pitcher  of  water  at  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Lawrence,  or  the  dying  man  mentioned  by  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  who  expired  while  they  were  bringing  water  to  his 
bed,  because  I  do  not  think  much  reliance  ought  to  be 
placed  either  on  the  facts  themselves  or  on  the  authorities 
from  which  they  are  selected,  except  as  they  show  the 
opinions  of  the  narrators.  There  are  two  passages  in 
Tertullian  which  are  thought  by  some  to  elucidate  the 
controversy;  the  one,  "  De  Psenitentia,"  c.  vi. ;  (this  tract 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  written  before  Ter 
tullian  became  a  Montanist,  as  is  evident  from  its  discre 
pancy  with  the  tract  "  De  Pudicitia  "  upon  the  subject  of 
repentance  after  baptism.)  "  Quis  enim  tibi  tarn  infidss 
psenitentiae  viro  asperginem  unam  cujuslibet  aquae  commo- 
dabit?"  Who  will  furnish  you  a  man,  whose  repentance 
is  so  treacherous,  with  one  sprinkling  of  any  water  wiiat- 
ever?  Although  there  is  an  allusion  to  sprinkling,  the 
passage  may  be  thought  to  mean,  Who  would  even  sprinkle 
you  with  common  water,  much  less  immerse  you  in  the 
sacred  water  ?  The  other,  ("De  Baptismo,"  c.  xii.)  "  Some 
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intimate,  in  a  manner  very  forced  indeed,  that  the  apostles 
supplied  the  place  of  baptism  when  they  were  sprinkled 
and  wetted  with  the  waves  in  the  ship,"  does  prove,  al 
though  Tertullian,  as  is  evident  from  the  subsequent  pas 
sage,  did  not  consider  this  to  be  the  baptism  of  the  apos 
tles,  that  immersion  was  not,  at  least  by  those  who  sup 
ported  this  hypothesis,  believed  to  be  essential  in  baptism. 
In  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  we  continually  find  the  ex 
pressions  noticed  in  our  remarks  upon  the  New  Testament, 
baptized  with  water  not  into  water ;  as  in  Cyril  of  Jeru 
salem,  speaking  of  Simon  Magus,  "  he  baptized  his  body 
with  water,"*  and  so  continually  we  find  the  case  of  the 
instrument,  both  with  and  without  prepositions,  and  with 
every  preposition  which  can  be  construed  with  the  instru 
ment  of  baptizing.  ,, 

2.  Ecclesiastical  writers  speak  of  other  ablutions  as  bap 
tisms,  in  which  there  was  no  immersion.  In  support  of 
this  statement  it  will  be  sufficient  to  advert  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  Fathers  frequently  speak  of  three  baptisms, 
the  baptism  of  water  for  initiation,  the  baptism  of  tears  in 
penitence,  and  the  baptism  of  blood  in  martyrdom. 

Thus  Gregory  Nazianzen  says,  "  I  know  also  a  fourth 
baptism,  that  through  martyrdom  and  blood,  by  which 
Christ  himself  was  baptized  ;  and  much  more  sacred  than 
the  others,  inasmuch  as  it  is  contaminated  with  no  second 
stain. "f  Again,  "  I  know  also  a  fifth,  of  tears,  but  distress 
ing,  as  of  him  every  night  washing  his  bed  with  his  tears." I 
The  youth  who,  after  baptism  having  forsaken  the  church 


*  Proem,  in  Cat. :  TO  juei/  aw^a.  efia-J/ev  voari.  Again,  Catecli.  iii.,  ?$  v'oa-rt 
/3an"nt«Mei/or>  baptized  with  water.  Did  Cyril  use  fidma  instead  of  fiairT^a, 
in  the  former  instance,  from  a  scruple  in  calling  Simon  Magus  baptized? 
The  use  of  the  word  is  remarkable,  and  corresponds  with  that  of  Arrian. 

t  OtSa  Kai  reraprov  /SaTrrJcr/ua,  TO  6ia^/j.aprvpiou  Kal  aVptaro?,  o  Kal  aurov  Xpto-rof 
S^aTTTtVaTo,  Kai  vroXw  76  TU>V  aXXwi/  aioeerjjutoTepov,  ocna  devrepots  pvirots  ou  uoXih'eTui. 
— Orat.  xxxix. 

t  Oida  Kai  ne/j.KTOV  ert  TUJI/  3u/cpu»v,  d\\'  tTnTTOvairepov,  co?  o  Xoutoi/  Ka0'  fmiffrrtv 
vJKra  rtjv  K\ivr\v  O.VTOU  Kai  Tr>v  o~rpco/uv>ji'  rot?  duKpvcrt.  Orat.  XXXIX. 
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and  joined  a  band  of  robbers,  was  reclaimed  by  the  apostle 
John,  is  said  in  the  narrative  of  Eusebius,  preserved  from 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  "  to  have  thrown  away  his  arms, 
trembling  with  bitter  lamentations,  as  if  baptized  a  second 
time  with  his  own  tears."*     The  blood  and  water  flowing 
from  the  wounded  side  of  Jesus  are  sometimes   by  the 
Fathers  regarded  as  typical  of  the  baptisms  of  water  and 
of  blood.f    Thus  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  :  "  The  Saviour,  when 
his  side  was  pierced,  poured  forth  blood  and  water,  be 
cause  in  times  of  peace  men  would  be  baptized  with  water, 
in  times  of  persecution  with  their  own  blood.     For  the 
Saviour  thought  fit  to  call  martyrdom  baptism,  saying, '  Can 
ye  drink  of  the  cup  which  I  drink,  and  be  baptized  with 
the  baptism  that  I  am  baptized  with?'"|     It  may  suffice 
to  add  from  Athanasius,  at  least  as  he  is  cited  by  Suicer, 
or  whoever  the  writer  may  have  been,  "  Three  baptisms, 
purifying  from  every  sin  whatsoever,  God  hath  granted  to 
the  nature  of  man;  I  mean  that  of  water,  and  next  that 
through  martyrdom  of  one's  own  blood,  and  a  third  that 
through  tears. "§     When  two  of  these  three  baptisms  were 
obviously  without  immersion,  can  it  be  said  that  the  term 
baptism,  in  the  current  language  of  the  ancient  church,  was 
synoii3rmous  with  immersion  ?     Would  any  person   now 
speak  of  dipping  the  penitent  into  his  own  tears,  or  of 
dipping  the  martyr  into  his  own  blood?     If  the  baptized 
with  tears  and  the  baptized  with  blood  were  riot  immersed, 
what  right  have  any  to  affirm,  that  in  the  estimation  of  the 
persons  who  used  such  language,  the  baptized  with  water 
must  necessarily  have  been  immersed  ?     Would  our  Baptist 
friends,  who  maintain  that  to  baptize  ought  invariably  to 

*  Eusebius,  lib.  iii.  123. 

+  More  frequently  this  double  effusion  is  regarded  as  typical  of  purifica 
tion  and  redemption,  or  of  the  two  sacraments. 
J  Catech.  iii.  10. 

§  Tpta  ySaTTTtcrjiiaTa,   KaOap-rtKa.    TrcicrtK  o'ias-  brjirore.    ajuapTi'a?,  6  Qeor  rfj  (jiucret  TWV 
avOpwnutv  ebuptjaa-ro'  Xeya)  6t],  TO    vSaror,  Kai    TraXtv    TO    5ia   fjiaprvpias   iov   Idiov 

aVjuaro?,  KCU  Tp'nov  TO  3ta  battpixav. — Qusest.  ad  Antioch.  Qusest.  Ixxii. 
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be  translated  to  dip,  call  these  the  three  dippings  ?  I  repeat 
that  I  am  not  appealing  to  church  authority,  but  to  the 
language  of  ecclesiastical  writers  ;  and  to  ascertain  the 
meaning  and  use  of  words  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
language  of  the  Christian  Fathers  is  at  least  as  unexcep 
tionable  as  that  of  heathen  poets  and  orators.  And  if 
heretics  might  be  supposed  to  speak  with  the  tongues  of 
men,  and  might  be  permitted  to  speak  upon  such  a  subject, 
the  Carpocratians  and  others,  who  branded  the  ears  of  their 
disciples  in  order  to  baptize  them  with  fire,  and  such  of  the 
Valentinians  as,  according  to  Irenseus,*  did  not  lead  the 
person  to  the  water,  but  poured  a  mixture  of  oil  and  water 
upon  his  head,  did  not  regard  baptism  to  be  synonymous 
with  immersion ;  f  at  least  if  they  called  their  pouring 
baptism,  as  it  was  their  substitute.  As  authorities  in  doc 
trine  I  think  these  men  no  better,  and  certainly  not  much 
worse,  than  the  orthodox  Fathers  of  the  Catholic  church ; 
but  I  do  not  know  that  they  should  be  denied  a  hearing  in 
a  question  of  words. J 

3  Ecclesiastical  writers  apply  to  baptism  passages  of 
Scripture  which  obviously  exclude  immersion. 

There  is  no  passage  of  the  Old  Testament  more  fre 
quently  applied  to  baptism  than  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel, 
"  Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be 
clean, "(xxxvi.  25.)  The  question  is  not  whether  this  be 
the  correct  application  of  the  passage,  but  whether  it  proves 
that  the  Fathers  did  not  consider  immersion  and  baptism 

*  Adv.  Hsereses.  lib.  i.  c.  24,  &  lib.  i.  c.  18. 

f  Epiphanius  says  they  poured  this  upon  the  -reXeiovnevwv,  initiated,  the 
oommon  name  of  baptized. — Heer.  xxx. 

J  As  to  the  baptism  of  fire,  if  so  the  ancient  heretics  called  their  branding, 
and  I  do  not  feel  confident  of  the  fact ;  so  loose  a  sense  of  the  term  can  do 
little  more  than  show  the  loss  of  the  primary  signification.  In  the  Excerpta 
of  Theodotus  (xxv.)  this  branding  is  noticed  as  explaining  the  baptism  of 
fire,  but  most  of  the  orthodox  interpretations  of  that  baptism  are  no  more 
favourable  to  immersion,  whether  they  refer  it  to  the  fiery  tongues  of  the 
Pentecost,  or  to  the  spirit  of  burning  and  of  judgment,  to  test  the  disciples  of 
Christ  on  the  last  day. 
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to  be  synonymous  words.  If  the  term  baptism  suggested 
to  their  minds  the  use  of  water  generally  as  the  Christian 
rite,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  this  citation.  Without  assert 
ing  that  they  correctly  understood  the  passage,  we  perceive 
by  the  use  they  made  of  it,  that  there  was  in  their  minds 
an  association  of  the  ideas  of  baptism  and  sprinkling.  But 
if,  an  the  contrary,  the  term  suggested  the  idea  of  immer 
sion  and  nothing  else,  the  association  of  sprinkling  with  it 
is  inexplicable.  Would  any  Baptist  brother  introducing 
this  prophecy  into  his  elucidation  of  Christian  baptism, 
promise  his  hearers  a  sprinkling  with  clean  water  ?  Or  if 
he  were  to  do  so,  would  not  his  brethren  suspect  that  some 
Predo-baptistical  hallucination  wras  disturbing  his  intellect? 
But  this  passage  is  thus  explained  by  Theodoret,  "  Pure 
water  the  prophet  calls  the  water  of  regeneration,  by  which 
being  baptized  we  received  the  forgiveness  of  sins."  *  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem  says,  "  And  other  texts  thou  heardest  before, 
in  what  was  said  on  baptism  :  Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean 
water  upon  you."f  To  the  same  effect  I  might  cite  Cyril 
of  Alexandria, J  Gregory  of  Nyssa,§  and  other  Greek  Fathers, 
without  noticing  the  Latins,  or  the  ancient  baptismal  offices 
in  which  the  text  is  introduced.  || 

Ps.  li.  7. — "  Purge  me  with  hyssop  "  is  rendered  in  the 
Septuagint,  "  pavr'^is  jue  VO-O-COTTW,"  thou  shalt  sprinkle  me  with 
hyssop.  This  verse  so  rendered  is  applied  to  baptism,  as 
in  the  Commentary  of  Theodoret, — "  Thou  shalt  sprinkle 
me  with  hyssop,  and  I  shall  be  cleansed,  for  the  gift  of 
baptism  alone  can  produce  this  cleansing  ;"H  and  to  the 

*  Theod.  Coin,  ad  loc.  +  Ad  Catech.  xvi.  30.     See  also,  iii.  K3. 

I  In  Lev.  *"  §  De  Bap.  Christ. 

||  I  do  not  cite  Cyprian,  who  expressly  alleges  this  passage  in  proof  of  the 
validity  of  affusion,  nor  the  council  held  under  him,  because  it  is  there  used 
for  a  controversial  purpose.  If  I  laid  much  stress  upon  Latin  authorities,  I 
would  refer  to  the  Comment  of  Jerome,  who  thus  explains  the  passage,  to 
"  pour  upon  those  who  believed  and  were  converted  from  their  errors,  the 
clean  water  of  saving  baptism." — Ad  loe. 
Ad  loc. 
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same  effect  other  Fathers,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  who  apply 
this  psalm  to  Christian  baptism.  The  sprinkling  of  the 
blood  of  the  paschal  lamb  with  the  hyssop  branch  is  called 
by  Ambrose  the  baptism  according  to  the  law,  or  the  typical 
baptism.  The  orientals  held  the  same  opinion,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  the  use  of  the  terms,  the  holy  hyssop,  the 
sin-remitting  hyssop,  the  hyssop  cleansing  all  stains ;  and 
from  similar  expressions  in  the  Syriac,  Coptic,  and  Ma- 
ronite  sacramental  offices.*  But  if  the  Latins  and  barba 
rians  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  speak  on  this  question,  let 
us  return  to  the  Greeks. 

The  sprinkling  of  the  leper  by  the  priest,  as  well  as  other 
Levitical  sprinklings,  were  regarded  as  types  of  baptism. 
Thus  says  Theodoret,  "The  leper  sprinkled  with  pure  water 
was  declared  pure  and  clean;  so  doth  he  who  believeth  in 
Christ,  and  is  washed  with  the  water  of  holy  baptism,  put 
off  the  spots  of  sin."|  Cyril  of  Alexandria  preserves  the 
parallel  more  at  length,  considering  the  water  wherewith 
the  leprous  house  must  be  sprinkled,  as  typical  of  baptism.]; 
And  again  he  says  of  the  ashes  of  the  heifer  which 
sprinkled  the  unclean,  "  We  are  baptized  not  with  mere 
water,  nor  with  the  ashes  of  the  heifer,  but  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,"  §  Gregory  of  Nyssa  says,  "  The  daily  sprinklings 
of  the  Hebrews  were  about  to  be  done  away  by  the  perfect 
and  wonderful  baptism."  ||  Origen  says,  that  "  Elias  did 
not  baptize  the  wood  upon  the  altar,  but  commanded  the 
priests  to  do  that.  How  then  was  he  who  did  not  baptize 
himself,  but  left  it  to  others,  about  to  baptize  when  he  came 
according  to  the  prophecy  of  Malachi?"1T  The  water 
according  to  the  Septuagint,  as  well  as  the  Hebrew,  was 
poured  upon  the  wood  of  the  sacrifice.  Irenseus,  alluding 


*  See  Pusey  on  Baptism,  p.  375. 

+  Ad  loc.  |  Horn.  16,  §  2.     See  also  Chrysostom  on  Heb.  ix. 

§  Be/3a7r-tcrjue0a  /new  yap  OVK  e.v  i/dart  '{v^.via  a\\'  oude  <nr68c*)  3a/u«Aea>ff  aX 

/e!^aT<  U7/W.— Cyril  Alex,  in  Isa.  iv.  4. 

||  Greg.  Nyss.  in  Baptis.  Christi.  ^[  Origen.  Com.  in  Joli. 

X.  Z 
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to  water  falling  upon  the  dry  earth,  compares  the  baptism 
of  our  bodies  to  the  rain  which  is  freely  shed  from  heaven.* 
These  passages,  and  many  more  of  a  similar  kind,  show 
that,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Fathers  speaking  Greek,  im 
mersion  was  not  the  idea  invariably  associated  with  the 
word  baptism. 

4.  Ecclesiastical  writers  speak  of  the  lustrations  of  the 
heathen,  in  which  there  was  no  immersion,  as  their  bap 
tisms  or  their  imitations  of  baptism. 

It  was  a  prevalent  opinion  among  the  Fathers,  that  the 
demons  pre-occupied  the  minds  of  men  by  spreading  abroad 
semblances  of  evangelical  truth,  counterfeits  of  the  Christian 
religion,  of  which  they  had  some  previous  intelligence,  by 
their  knowledge  of  the  ancient!  prophecies,  in  order  to  pre 
vent  the  Gospel  from  being  received.!  So  they  explain  the 
heathen  ablutions  as  imitations  of  Christian  baptism, J 
although  in  many  of  them  there  was  no  immersion.  Thus 
Justin  Martyr  contends,  that  from  the  prophecies  of  the 
true  baptism  the  worshippers  in  the  heathen  temples  were 
taught  by  demons  to  sprinkle  themselves  with  water,  before 
they  made  their  offerings. §  Clement  of  Alexandria  repre 
sents  the  custom  among  the  heathen  of  washing  before 
prayer  as  a  figure  of  baptism, || — citing  from  Homer  the 
verses  respecting  Penelope  sprinkling  herself,  and  Tele- 
machus  washing  his  hands.  Tertullian,  agreeing  in  his 
opinions  of  baptism  with  the  Greeks,  for  in  his  time  there 
was  no  discrepancy  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  church, 
speaking  of  the  zeal  of  the  devil  emulating  the  things  of 
God,  when  he  administers  baptism  upon  his  own  people, 
says,1F  "  Even  the  gods  themselves  they  honour  by  wash- 

*  Irenceus  adv.  Ha3r.  iii.  1 7. 

t  See  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  i.  54,  64.  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  §  70,  78.  Cyril  Hier. 
iv.  11.  Tertullian,  Apol.  i.  '22.  Be  Bap.  c.  v. 

J  In  many  sacrilegious  rites  of  idols,  persons  are  said  to  be  baptized. — 
Aug.  r.  Don.  vi.  25. 

§  Apol.  i.  p.  94.— Edit.  Paris. 

il  Strom,  lib.  iv.  p.  270— Ed.  Syl.  Col.  1588.  ^  De  Bap.  c.  v. 
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ings.  Water  every  where  carried  about  maketh  expiation 
by  sprinkling  for  town  and  country  houses,  temples,  and 
entire  cities.*  Certainly  they  are  baptized  at  the  games  of 
Apollo  and  those  at  Eleusis ;  and  this  they  suppose  they 
do  for  regeneration  and  pardon  in  their  perjuries."!  These 
lustrations,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  performed  by 
sprinkling,  the  Fathers  were  accustomed  to  consider  as  the 
baptisms,  but  surely  not  as  the  immersions,  of  the  heathen. 
For  these  four  reasons, — because  they  held  baptism 
administered  without  immersion  to  be  valid,  because  they 
acknowledged  other  baptisms  in  which  there  was  no  im 
mersion,  because  they  refer  to  baptism,  passages  and  types 
of  Scripture  from  which  the  idea  of  immersion  is  excluded, 
and  because  they  consider  lustrations  by  sprinkling  as 
heathen  baptisms,  I  believe  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  not 
only  the  Latin  whom  I  have  noticed  only  to  show  their  con 
currence,  but  also  the  Greek,  to  whom  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament  was  vernacular,  did  not  regard  immersion 
as  necessarily  included  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  baptism. 

*  The  reference  is  to  the  Ambarvale  (arva  ambire)  and  the  Amburbale 
(urbem  ambire),  in  which  lands  and  cities  were  consecrated  by  water 
sprinkled  upon  them  : — 

"  Moxjubet  et  totam  pavidis  a  civibus  Urbem 
Ambiri,  et  festo  purgantes  mcenia  lustro  : 
Longa  per  extremes  pomceria  cingere  fines 
Poutifices,  sacri  quibus  est  permissa  potestas. 
Turba  minor  ritu  sequitur  succincta  Gabino, 
Yestalemque  choruni  ducit  vittata  sacerdos, 
Trojanam  soli  cui  fas  vidisse  Minervam. 
Turn  qui  fata  deum,  secretaque  carmina  servant, 
Et  lotam  parvo  revocant  Almone  Cybellen." — Lucan  i.  592 — 600. 
+  To  the  lustration  of  the  initiated  at  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  Virgil 
refers,  when  JEneas  is  about  to  enter  Elysium  : — 
"  A  verdant  branch  of  olive  in  his  hands, 
He  moved  around  and  purified  the  bands ; 
Slow  as  he  passed  the  lustral  waters  shed; 
Then  closed  the  rites,  and  thrice  invoked  the  dead." 

"  Occupat  zEneas  aditum,  corpusque  recent! 
Spargit  aqua,  ramumque  adverso  in  limine  figit." 

JSn.  vi.  635,  636, 
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It  may  be  said  in  reply,  Yet  these  very  men  almost  uni 
formly  practised  immersion.  My  answer  is,  so  much  the 
better  for  the  argument.  Amidst  their  deeds  their  speech 
bewrayeth  them.  Their  practice  of  immersion  forbids  us 
to  account  for  their  language  by  supposing  that  a  conven 
tional  use  of  the  term  had  grown  up  in  accordance  with  the 
customs  of  the  church.  They  did  immerse,  for  they  seem 
as  if  they  could  not  have  made  too  much  use  of  the  holy 
water.  With  one  immersion  not  content,  they  observed 
the  trine  immersion  as  the  sacramental  emblem  of  the 
Trinity.  They  immersed  their  disciples  naked,  as  the  em 
blem  of  the  putting  off  the  old  man,  that  in  the  new  vest 
ments  they  might  appear  clad  in  the  garments  of  salvation 
Yet  these  men,  exceedingly  zealous  for  all  the  mysterious 
immersions  of  the  baptistry,  as  they  learned  their  mother- 
tongue,  not  in  the  church  but  in*.the  schools,  often  speak 
of  baptism  in  opposition  to  the  customs  and  prejudices  of 
the  age,  as  if  it  were  washing  without  immersion.  We 
appeal  only  to  their  language,  and  our  Baptist  friends  are 
quite  welcome  to  the  benefit  of  their  example,  doctrine,  and 
practice. 

In  closing  this  long  lecture,  allow  me  in  a  few  wrords  to 
recapitulate  the  argument.  The  doctrine  we  have  opposed 
is,  that  immersion  is  the  only  mode  of  baptism.  The 
burden  of  the  proof  belongs  to  our  opponents,  and  they 
argue  from  the  invariable  meaning  of  the  Greek  verb,  that 
the  command  to  baptize  is  exactly  equivalent  to  a  command 
to  immerse.  We,  on  the  contrary,  have  attempted  to  show, 
with  what  success  others  must  decide,  that  the  Greek  word 
does  not  necessarily  imply  immersion.  Our  argument, 
supported  by  instances  which  we  believe  to  be  good,  is  that 
in  the  classical  authors  there  is  mention  of  baptism  by 
covering  with  water, — that  in  the  New  Testament  there  are 
baptisms  without  immersion, — that  Christian  baptism  is 
often  alluded  to  in  language  winch  is  unfavourable  to  the 
opinion  of  immersion, — that  in  many  instances  in  which 
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Christian  baptism  was  administered  immersion  was  ex 
tremely  improbable  if  not  impracticable, — and  that  the 
early  Greek  writers  did  not  understand  baptism  to  be 
equivalent  to  immersion.  On  these  accounts,  we  dare  not 
concede  to  our  friends  the  right  to  restrict  the  administra 
tion  of  baptism  to  anyone  mode.  Scripture  imposes  upon 
us  no  such  restriction  ;  and  to  allow  any  inferior  authority 
to  do  so  would  be  to  compromise  a  principle  of  inestimable 
importance.  The  argument  of  this  lecture,  I  repeat,  is  not 
in  opposition  to  immersion,  as  a  proper  mode  of  baptism, 
but  in  opposition  to  the  pretensions  of  those  who  declare 
that  it  is  the  only  proper  mode,  and  consequently  that  all 
Protestants,  save  themselves,  being  unbaptized,  are  not  in 
that  kingdom  into  which  we  enter  by  being  born  of  water. 
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ON  THE  PRINCIPAL  POINTS  OF  THIS  LECTURE  AS  THEY  ARE  AFFECTED 
BY  THE  REASONING  OF  DR.  CARSON,  IN  HIS  WORK  ENTITLED, 
"BAPTISM  IN  ITS  MODE  AND  SUBJECTS." 

THIS  work  of  Dr.  Carson's  is  generally  regarded  as  the  ablest 
defence  of  his  side  of  the  question,  so  far  as  the  mode  of  baptism 
is  concerned ;  and  by  many  immersionists  is  esteemed  absolutely 
conclusive  upon  that  part  of  the  controversy.  In  composing  the 
lecture  without  having  consulted  it,  I  may  be  thought  culpably 
negligent ;  but  having  failed  in  many  attempts  to  procure  it,  on 
application  both  to  booksellers  and  friends,  and  observing  that  a 
new  edition  was  announced,  with  additions  and  replies  to  several 
opponents,  I  proceeded  with  the  intention,  on  the  revisal  of  the  lec 
ture,  to  correct  any  errors  of  which  I  might  be  convinced  on  reading 
the  work  in  its  improved  form.  As  the  sheets  were  going  through 
the  press,  it  came  into  my  hands,  and  it  has  induced  me  to  reconsider 
parts  of  my  lecture,  and  to  submit  them  to  some  modification,  of 
which  it  is  my  duty  to  give  the  reader  distinct  notice.* 

In  the  first  place,  I  was  not  aware  of  the  difference  between  Dr. 
Carson  and  preceding  Baptist  writers  on  the  secondary  meaning  of 
Pair™,  to  dye.  The  lake  in  Homer  stained  with  frogs'  blood,  and  the 
comedian  in  Aristophanes  besmeared  with  frog-like  colours,  and  the 
robe  in  ^schylus  stained  with  gore,  and  the  hand  in  Aristotle  stained 
with  the  compressed  juice  of  a  berry, — and  many  such  like  usages 
of  this  verb,  had  been  protruded  before  the  eyes  of  our  Baptist 
brethren  from  the  beginning  of  the  controversy,  without  disturbing 
their  confidence  in  the  invincible  propensity  of  fidirrw,  to  dip  in 
drugs,  pharmacs,  and  colours,  as  constantly  as  in  clean  water.  In 

*  As  the  Lecture  is  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  former  edition,  I  have  retained 
this  notice,  as  accounting  for  the  absence  of  mere  distinct  reference  to  Dr.  Carson's 
work  in  the  Lecture.  I  have  also  retained  the  reasoning,  as  it  was  written  under  the 
impression  that  it  would  have  come  under  the  keen  criticism  of  Dr.  Carscn ;  but  I 
have  expunged  some  harsh  expressions,  the  use  of  which  I  exceedingly  regret. 
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their  sight,  as  their  writers  invariably  asserted,  it  would  stain  nothing 
without  dipping  it.  As  generally,  I  am  told,  as  they  did  follow  Dr. 
Gale  in  denying  a  secondary  meaning,  do  they  now  follow  Dr.  Car 
son  in  asserting  it.  To  what  extent  this  may  be  true,  I  cannot  say ; 
but  as  no  opponent  appears,  and  as  we  have  no  reason  to  suspect  the 
sincerity  of  our  brethren's  convictions,  the  result  furnishes  a  remark 
able  instance  of  the  difference  in  the  force  or  the  impression  of 
arguments,  as  they  are  suggested  by  a  friend,  and  as  they  are  pro 
pounded  by  a  foe  :  That  fidirrw  often  means  to  dye  without  dipping, 
was  said  by  one  Peedobaptist  after  another,  no  Baptist  regarding  ; 
but  when  Dr.  Carson  said  the  same  thing,  multitudes  were  converted. 
I  have  modified  the  introductory  remarks  of  the  lecture,  without 
being  sure  that  I  have  correctly  appreciated  the  extent  of  this  change 
of  opinion.  As  it  is  not  probable  that  all  our  Baptist  friends  have 
as  yet  re-cast  their  ancient  opinions,  and  forsaken  the  old  dye-vat, 
in  defending  which  their  fathers  expended  so  much  learning  and 
argument, — I  have  not  suppressed  some  remarks  on  their  inflexible 
adherence  to  the  unvarying  signification  of  mutable  words.  How 
far  Dr.  Carson  is  chargeable  with  unreasonable  tenacity  in  reference 
to  the  sense  of  the  derivative,  is  matter  of  discussion  between  him 
and  those  who  say,  with  Professor  Stuart  of  Andover,  that  he  lays 
down  "very  adventurous  positions  in  respect  to  one  meaning  and  one 
only,  of  words,  which  as  it  seems  to  me,"  (Professor  Stuart)  "  every 
lexicon  on  earth  contradicts,  and  always  must  contradict." — Bib.  Rep. 
April,  1833.  For  my  own  part  I  am  bound  to  say,  although  I  differ 
from  many  of  the  most  intelligent  of  my  brethren,  who  hold  Dr. 
Carson  in  this  particular  to  be  especially  unsound,  that  in  his  re 
marks  on  the  varying  and  secondary  senses  of  words,  I  can  detect 
nothing  unfair  or  unreasonable.  His  great  principle,  if  I  correctly 
understand  him,  is  that  whoever  assigns  to  a  disputed  word  a  second 
ary  sense,  or  any  variation  of  usage,  is  bound  to  the  proof  of  it. 
Can  anything  be  more  reasonable  ?  The  difficulty,  I  fear,  will  be 
found  in  adjusting  the  practical  question,  What  amount  of  evidence 
ought  to  be  deemed  sufficient  in  these  cases  ? 

Dr.  Carson  has  also  induced  me  to  consider  more  carefully  the 
danger  of  pressing  historical  difficulties  in  reference  to  events  of 
which,  as  they  occurred  in  a  distant  age,  we  must  be  ignorant  of 
many  circumstances.  Great  and  insuperable  difficulties,  as  they 
appear  to  me,  present  themselves  in  supposing  that  all  the  baptisms 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  were  performed  by  immersion.  I 
cannot  imagine  how  three  thousand  persons  were  immersed  in  one 
day  in  Jerusalem  at  the  season  of  the  Pentecost  without  any  previous 
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arrangement,  as  I  do  not  believe  it  could  now  be  done  with  decency 
and  propriety  in  Manchester.  Nor  do  I  perceive  how  the  apostles 
could  call  upon  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  men  and  women  to  be  im 
mediately  immersed  without  any  preparation.  The  solutions  which 
our  Baptist  friends  offer,  so  far  from  affording  the  slightest  relief, 
appear  to  me  rather  to  confirm  the  objection.  I  am,  however,  bound 
to  acknowledge  that  these  difficulties  may  be  attributed  to  our 
ignorance  of  the  circumstances  ;  and  therefore  while,  on  the  one 
side,  the  difficulties  ought  to  be  considered,  on  the  other,  our  ignor 
ance  ought  not  to  be  disregarded.  No  opponent  can  more  earnestly 
desire  the  reader  to  look  cautiously  upon  that  part  of  the  lecture 
than  I  do  myself.  Let  the  difficulties  have  their  full  weight,  but 
always  with  the  reserved  possibility  of  a  solution,  could  we  learn 
more  of  the  particulars  and  minute  incidents  of  the  relation.  I  feel 
the  force  of  Dr.  Carson's  remarks  on  this  part  of  the  argument,  and 
am  anxious  still  more  carefully  to  consider  them  ;  but  when  he  talks 
in  reference  to  the  numbers  baptized  by  John,  of  giving  more  time 
to  John's  ministry,  of  finding  him  under-baptizers,  or  of  doing  other 
tilings  not  mentioned  in  the  evangelical  narrative,  the  effect  is  rather 
to  confirm  than  to  convince  ;  as  we  perceive  he  offers  no  better  sol 
ution  of  the  difficulties  than  those  which  every  attentive  reader  on 
our  side  has  probably  considered  and  rejected.  With  this  modifica 
tion  of  my  views,  I  have  no  right  to  suppress  that  part  of  the  argu 
ment,  for  these  difficulties  ought  to  be  considered  ;  but  I  would  have 
them  considered  with  the  explanation  I  have  just  offered. 

The  argument  founded  on  the  parallelism  in  Heb.  x.  22,  "  Let  us 
draw  near  with  a  true  heart,  in  full  assurance  of  faith,  having  our 
hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience,  and  our  bodj.es  washed  with  ^  • 
pure  water,"  I  proposed  in  the  lecture  (pp.  38J3 — 39^)  with  little  *' 
confidence,  as  the  language  thoughout  implies  doubt  and  hesitation. 
The  great  objection  is  the  use  of  the  word  \€\ov/j.€voi,  which  generally 
denotes  the  washing  of  the  person  by  bathing,  and  not  of  a  part  by 
sprinkling, .or  other  application  of  water.  Although  Dr.  Beecher  has 
shown  that  this  word  is  not  restricted  to  the  washing  of  the  person, 
so  absolutely  as  is  generally  supposed  ;*  and  although  it  appears 
clearly  there  was  no  immersion  in  entering  the  Jewish  sanctuary, 
yet  I  must  acknowledge  I  have  no  right  to  attribute  an  unusual  sense 
to  a  word  in  the  New  Testament  for  the  sake  of  a  closer  corre- 

*  Why  Dr.  Carson  (p.  480)  should  ascribe  to  Dr.  Campbell  the  distinction  between 
Xouo),  to  wash  or  bathe  the  person,  and  VITTTW,  to  -wash  the  hands  or  other  parts,  I 
cannot  imagine,  as  it  is  found  in  Stephen's,  and,  I  doubt  not,  in  all  the  old  lexicons  : 
Aovco,  applied  to  the  person,  VI'TTTW,  to  the  hands  and  feet,  TrXt/vw,  to  clothes. 
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spondence  with  the  language  of  the  Old.  As  at  present  instructed, 
I  cannot,  therefore,  insist  upon  this  verse  ;  but  as  the  reasoning  is 
expressed  in  the  lecture  with  caution  and  doubt,  I  have  not  sup 
pressed  it.  Let  the  reader  examine  the  passage  for  himself. 

Having  made  these  acknowledgments  of  some  of  the  benefits  which 
I  have  received  from  Dr.  Carson,  it  becomes  a  more  painful  duty  to 
state  the  grounds  on  which,  after  reading  his  book,  I  adhere  to  the 
main  principles  and  arguments  of  the  lecture. 

It  would  be  consistent  neither  with  the  respect  which  is  due  to  so 
able  a  defender  of  immersion,  nor  with  the  limited  space  which  I  can 
allow  to  the  discussion,  to  attempt  in  the  form  of  an  appendix  any 
regular  answer,  or  complete  examination  of  his  work.  I  proposed  to 
append  a  brief  notice  of  the  words  fra-ima  and  fiowrifa  ;  and  a  refer 
ence  to  the  principles  and  authorities  of  Dr.  Carson,  so  far  as  they 
affect  the  controversy,  may  be  the  more  eligible  form  of  accomplishing 
the  proposal,  as  well  as  of  defending  my  views  from  the  objections 
which  may  be  suggested  to  a  reader  of  his  volume. 

Dr.  Carson  has  unhappily,  not  only  in  this  publication,  but  in  all 
his  works,  assumed  a  tone  and  style  of  controversy,  which  of  late 
years  has  been,  to  a  great  extent,  excluded  from  critical  and  polem 
ical  theology.  With  the  most  unsparing  severity  he  exposes  the 
mistakes  of  his  opponents,  although  they  are  of  a  kind  into  which  the 
ablest  men  are  liable  to  fall.  His  argument  he  enlivens  with  the 
most  contemptuous  expressions,  as  if  he  noticed  only  in  condescension 
to  their  weakness  all  who  venture  to  controvert  anything  which  he 
has  asserted.  His  epithets  and  phrases  seem  (although  I  am  sure  he 
does  not  intend  so  to  use  them)  as  if  they  were  selected  on  purpose  to 
give  pain,  to  crush  and  terrify  an  opponent.  There  is  about  him  a 
loftiness  and  elevation  of  mind  which  all  must  admire, — an  evident 
and  intense  devotion  to  truth,  which  probably  may  be  in  some  degree 
the  cause,  if  not  the  excuse,  of  the  peculiarly  severe,  apparently 
scornful,  and  often  personally  offensive  language,  into  which,  not  of 
design  but  insensibly,  he  seems  to  glide.  He  declares  that  he  judges 
no  man's  motives,  and  yet  he  says  their  reasoning  is  as  wicked  as 
it  is  weak.  He  avows  in  his  severest  passages  that  he  has  as  little 
angry  feeling  as  when  he  says,  that  "the  three  angles  of  every 
triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles  ;  "  but  how  much  more  Chris 
tian-like  may  be  this  cool,  apathetic  mode  of  vituperation,  the 
sardonic  sneer  of  the  stomach,  than  real,  earnest,  passionate  abuse 
of  the  heart,  I  do  not  pretend  to  determine.  When  his  patient 
complains,  he  says  it  shows  great  want  of  discrimination,  for  his 
dissection  of  an  opponent  is  part  of  his  argument  (an  important  part, 
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I  should  think,  calculating  on  the  frequency  of  its  recurrence)  ;  as 
solemnly,  and  deliberately,  and  on  principle  he  shows  that  their 
opinions  are  the  conclusions  of  men  incompetent  to  reason  upon  the 
subject.  All  this  is  said  with  such  an  apparent  (I  do  not  believe 
it  is  real)  affectation  of  superiority,  that  I  doubt  not  his  sayings  will 
pass  as  oracular  with  many  to  whom  his  argument  (and  much  of 
learned  and  potent,  although  rude  and  ill- compressed  argument  he 
has,)  will  be  quite  superfluous. 

The  Doctor,  professedly,  uses  the  knife.  Whether  he  succeed  or 
fail  in  refuting  his  adversary,  he  contrives  to  inflict  a  dreadful  scalp 
ing.  He  tells  us,  his  dissections  are  painful  to  himself;  (assuredly 
they  are  to  others ;)  but  like  a  good  surgeon,  he  most  admirably 
contrives  to  conceal  his  weaker  sympathies,  so  that  such  as  know 
him  not  would  think  he  cruelly  delighted  in  feats  of  amputation. 
Even  when  he  cuts  his  own  lingers,  he  works  on,  betraying  no  uneasy 
sensations,  and  apparently  as  insensible  to  pain  as  if  he  were  cutting 
off  the  offending  member  of  his  patient.  To  speak  of  Dr.  Carson 
with  respect,  as  of  a  man  of  talents,  learning,  sincerity,  and  moral 
worth,  is  unquestionably  my  duty ;  but  to  notice  his  arguments, 
without  adverting  to  the  manner  in  which  he  propounds  them,  is 
more  than  ought  to  be  expected  of  flesh  and  blood. 

In  reply  to  his  suggestion,  that  the  pitiable  inability  of  the  de 
fenders  of  sprinkling  is  evidence  against  their  doctrine,  I  would 
suggest  that,  if  this  be  true,  our  cause  must  have  materially  suffered 
in  general  estimation  from  the  feebleness  and  folly  of  its  advo 
cates.  Be  it  that  our  writers  are  as  deficient  in  learning  and  logic 
as  Dr.  Carson  represents  them,  we  are  entitled  to  inquire,  how 
would  our  cause  have  appeared,  if  it  had  fortunately  obtained  more 
argumentative  and  vigorous  supporters  ?  Miserably  as  it  has  been 
sustained,  it  has  kept  its  position  in  the  Christian  church.  If, 
instead  of  Ewing  and  Wardlaw,  the  Congregational  Magazine,  and 
President  Beech er,  men  of  weak  as  well  as  wicked  reasoning — of 
no  discrimination — of  no  soul  for  figures — of  no  skill  in  philology — 
of  no  force  of  logic,  sprinkling  had  been  defended  by  Dr.  Carson,  or 
by  men  of  his  power  in  discrimination,  in  figures,  in  philology,  and 
hi  logic,  what  would  be  the  present  state  of  the  controversy  !  Dr. 
Carson  intimates,  that  sprinklers  do  not  know  their  own  business; 
that  is,  I  suppose,  do  not  know  the  best  arguments  on  their  own 
side  ;  what  if  they  had  been  as  well  mounted  and  equipped  as  him 
self  for  the  conflict !  If  sprinkling  has  had  no  other  defenders  than 
such  as  deserve  to  be  treated  with  consummate  contempt,  it  must  have 
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some  vitality  of  its  own,  or  it  would  before  the  power  of  its  oppo 
nents  have  withered  and  perished  in  the  Christian  church. 

But  our  cause  is  defended  by  other  advocates  than  those  who  are 
thus  coolly  and  on  principle  dissected  and  destroyed.  Be  it  that 
Dr.  Carson  has  annihilated  Ewing,  and  all  the  poptists,  Beecher,  and 
all  the  purifiers,  what  does  he  think  of  his  own  learning  and  logic  ? 
He  speaks  favourably  of  Dr.  Cox,  not  more  favourably  than  every 
one,  who  knows  that  most  respectable  minister,  would  cheerfully 
speak  of  him.  But  Dr.  Cox  and  Dr.  Carson,  taken  together,  prove" 
our  case.  Dr.  Cox  contends,  that  baptism  or  immersion  may  be 
effected  by  pouring,  or  by  making  water  come  up  from  the  ground, 
provided  it  cover  the  person,  as  Nebuchadnezzar  was  baptized  by 
superfusion  of  dew.*  Dr.  Carson  says,  (p.  37,)  Dr.  Cox  "  gives  up 
the  point  at  issue,  as  far  as  mode  is  concerned,"  and  elsewhere 
wonders  what  he  has  to  contend  about.  If  Dr.  Cox  be  right  in  his 
concession,  and  Dr.  Carson  in  his  assertion ;  if  Dr.  Cox  be  right 
in  his  philology,  and  Dr.  Carson  in  his  logic  ;  if  Dr.  Cox  be  right  in 
his  opinion  of  baptism,  and  Dr.  Carson  be  right  in  his  opinion  of  his 
brother  Baptist,  we  have  our  case  proved  by  men  whose  talents  and 
learning  are  not  to  be  estimated  in  the  contemptuous  manner  in 
which  Dr.  Carson  has  gibbeted  Psedobaptist  incompetents  for  the 
edification  of  the  Christian  church. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  dissection  of  opponents  after  the  style 
of  Dr.  Carson,  is  a  proof  of  acute  penetration  in  detecting  their  errors, 
and  of  great  ability  in  exposing  them.  I  can  assure  my  readers  who 
have  no  practice  in  such  matters,  that  nothing  is  more  easy.  There 
are  abundant  materials  for  anatomical  experiments  in  Dr.  Carson's 
book,  on  which,  were  any  one  to  employ  himself  with  as  little  feeling 
as  the  geometrician  studies  his  triangle,  he  might  easily  detect 
numerous  errors  as  gross  and  inexcusable  as  any  which  its  author 
exposes  in  the  most  incompetent  of  his  opponents.  The  subject  is 
tempting,  but  I  will  refer  only  to  one  or  two  instances,  with  the 
hope  that  Dr.  Carson  may  be  induced  to  refrain  from  a  style  of  con 
troversy  which  can  so  easily  be  retorted  upon  himself.  In  adverting 
to  them,  I  do  not  depreciate  his  learning  or  talents,  which  I  believe 
to  be  of  a  high  order  ;  nor  do  I  insinuate,  as  he  does,  that  such 
things  damnify  a  cause,  by  proving  the  incompetency  of  its  defenders. 
Had  he  not  avowedly  defended  the  style  of  controversy  which  he 
has  adopted,  I  should  have  passed  his  mistakes  with  a  respectful 
bomts  dormitat  Ilomerus.  To  show  that  he  is  fallible,  like  the  rest 
*  On  Baptism,  p.  94,  41. 
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of  us,  if  it  do  not  put  him  on  his  good  behaviour,  may  teach  others 
not  to  depend  upon  peremptory  assertion,  because  it  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  contemptuous  disregard  for  all  opponents. 

It  has  been  said  in  this  controversy,  that  the  Fathers  regarded 
circumfusion,  or  affusion  in  bed,  as  valid  baptism,  and  that  they 
called  it  baptism.  The  authority  of  Cyprian  has  been  adduced,  and 
as  his  words  are  very  plain  and  express,  it  has  been  adduced  with 
confidence.  Dr.  Carson  says,  "  Mr.  Beecher's  confidence  is  an  addi 
tional  proof  of  his  want  of  discrimination."  In.  saying  that  Cyprian 
calls  affusion  "  ecclesiastical  baptism,"  who  would  not  speak  with 
confidence  ?  But  does  Dr.  Carson  in  his  reply  betray  any  lack  of 
confidence  ?  He  says,  "  Cyprian  calls  perfusioii  the  ecclesiastical 
baptism,  as  distinguished  from  baptism,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term.  The  persons  perfused  in  their  beds  on  account  of  sickness 
were  not  supposed  to  be  properly  baptized ;  but  they  received  the 
ecclesiastical  baptism  ;  that  is,  what  the  church,  in  such  cases,  admitted 
as  a  valid  substitute  for  baptism.  This  fact  is  conclusive,  and  will 
afford  an  answer  to  all  the  passages  referred  to  by  President  Beecher, 
to  prove  a  secondary  meaning  in  the  use  of  the  word  among  the 
Fathers."  (p.  489.)  What  language  can  betray  less  hesitation  ?  Has 
the  man  who  can  say,  without  faltering,  "  Cyprian  calls  perfusion 
the  ecclesiastical  baptism,  as  distinguished  from  baptism  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,"  the  right  to  rebuke  Dr.  Beecher,  or  any  one  else, 
for  too  much  confidence  ?  "This  fact  is  conclusive,"  and  it  is  pro 
posed  as  "the  answer  to  all  the  passages  referred  to  by  President 
Beecher."  "What  Cyprian  means  by  the  "ecclesiastical  baptism," 
is  a  question  beyond  the  reach  of  dispute.  No  one  would  think  of 
arguing  it  with  the  person  who  could  write — "  Cyprian  calls  per 
fusion  '  the  ecclesiastical  baptism,'  as  distinguished  from  baptism 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term," — "  the  ecclesiastical  baptism  ad 
mitted  as  a  valid  substitute  for  baptism."  Every  reader  of  Cyprian 
knows  the  meaning  of  "the  ecclesiastical  baptism."  Let  Dr. 
Carson  turn  over  the  pages  of  Cyprian  as  he  will;  the  "ecclesiastical 
baptism"  will  obtrude  upon  him  as  "the  legitimate  and  true  and 
only  baptism  of  the  church."  Will  he  deny  that  immersion  as  well 
as  perfusion  is  called  "the  ecclesiastical  baptism?"  Has  he  never 
read  in  Cyprian  the  account  of  the  Council  of  Carthage  ?  Has  he 
never  observed,  that  in  the  proceedings  respecting  the  baptizing  of 
heretics,  the  true  baptism  of  the  church  and  the  ecclesiastical  baptism 
(ecclesiasticus  baptismus)  are  used  indiscriminately  ?  Has  he  not 
seen  the  ecclesiastical  baptism  opposed  to  the  heretical  ?  When 
Natalis  of  Oea  gave  his  opinion  in  the  council  that  heretics  could 
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not  be  admitted  into  communion,  unless  they  received  the  "  ecclesi 
astical  baptism,"  did  he  mean  unless  they  were  perfused?  Dr. 
Carson  has  more  to  say  on  behalf  of  sprinkling  than  any  of  us. 
In  saying  that  perfusion  was  called  "  ecclesiastical  baptism,"  he  vir 
tually  represents  Christian  antiquity  as  sprinkling. 

"  Cyprian  calls  perfusion  the  ecclesiastical  baptism  as  distinguished 
from  baptism  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  !  "  I  wish  Dr.  Carson 
would  prove  his  assertion,  for  so  he  would  prove  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  Cyprian,  Philip  baptized  the  Samaritans  by  perfusion.  That 
Father  says,  "  because  they  had  obtained  the  ecclesiastical  baptism* 
they  had  no  further  need  of  baptism  from  Peter  and  John,  but  only 
required  the  Holy  Ghost  by  imposition  of  hands."  Did  Cyprian 
believe  that  the  Samaritan  men  and  women  and  Simon  Magus  were 
all  clinics,  aspersed  with  "the  ecclesiastical  baptism?"  I  do  not 
reserve  this  passage  for  reasoning,  as  my  readers  would  think  me 
trifling,  were  I  to  reason  upon  so  marvellous  an  assertion.  I  adduce 
it  to  show  that  it  does  not  become  Dr.  Carson,  who  reasons  upon 
terms  which  he  has  never  considered,  to  reprove  the  confidence 
of  others.  This  strange  notion  vitiates  his  reasoning  on  the 
Fathers,  for  he  avowedly  makes  it  the  exposition  of  other  passages, 
which  are  adduced  from  ecclesiastical  antiquity  in  opposition  to  his 
opinions. 

Dr.  Carson  is  said  to  be  better  acquainted  with  profane  than  with 
ecclesiastical  writers  ;  yet  even  in  his  own  favourite  land  how  often 
may  he  be  caught  stumbling!  To  show  how  little  he  attends  to 
the  connexion  of  his  own  citations,  and,  therefore,  unless  he  have 
intuitive  perception  of  their  meaning,  how  little  is  their  value,  the 
reader  may  find  a  curious  and  amusing  illustration  in  his  reference 
to  Porphyry.  I  gently  touch  him  on  one  of  many  sore  places  with 
his  own  knife,  that  those  who  confide  in  his  skill  may  see  with  how 
ill  a  grace  he  uses  it  upon  the  quick  of  sensitive  Paedobaptists. 
He  says,  (p.  58,)  "The  sinner  is  represented  by  Porphyry  (p.  282,) 
as  baptized  up  to  his  head  in  Styx,  a  celebrated  river  in  hell."  In 
the  list  of  his  authorities  for  translating  Pairrifa,  to  dip,  this  curious 
passage  seemed  to  teach  something  so  wonderful  in  mythology,  that 
it  immediately  caught  my  attention.  Although  Dr.  Carson  charges 
honest  people  with  forgery,  I  did  not  believe  that  he  fabricated  the 
passage.  That  Styx  was  a  celebrated  river  in  hell,  was  certainly 
not  the  perplexing  statement ;  but  that  a  poor  sinner  should  be  re» 
presented  as  immersed  up  to  his  head  in  it,  and  that  the  represent- 

*  Ecclesiasticum  baptismum  consecuti  fuerant.  De  Hcereilcis  Baptizandis,  p.  325. 
Ed.  Basil.  1521. 
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ation  should  be  found  in  an  admirer  of  Pythagoras,  seemed  very 
extraordinary  information.  Could  I  only  have  found  the  passage, 
I  knew  not  to  what  mysteries  it  might  prove  tho  clue.  How  did  the 
wicked  ghost  get  into  the  river  ?  Did  Charon  turn  him  out  of  the 
boat  ?  Could  he  beguile  the  time,  and  alleviate  his  sorrow,  with 
the  music  of  that  melodious  parachoregema  of  poetical  frogs,  who 
sang  their  brekekekex,  koax,  koax,  in  the  days  of  Aristophanes  ? 
Having  no  Porphyry  except  the  beautifully  printed  Latin  version 
of  De  Abstinentia,  MDXLVII.,  Cum  summi  Pontificis  et  Senati  Yeneti 
priVilegio  in  annos  x.,  I  read  it  with  the  vain  hope  of  discovering 
the  baptized  sinner  in  Styx.  Disappointed,  I  had  to  procure  a 
Greek  copy,  and  going  through  the  "  Life  of  Pythagoras,"  and  that 
curious  work,  the  "  Cave  of  the  Nymphs,"  in  which  may  be  found 
some  good  illustrations  of  the  use  of  jBcbrra  ;  in  that  magic  cave, 
the  mystic  manufactory  of  mortal  men,  I  could  discern  no  shadow 
of  the  sinner  baptized  in  Styx.  So  reluctantly  abandoning  the 
search,  I  proceeded  with  Dr.  Carson.  Getting  through  the  instances 
of  |8a7rT/£ctf  taken  from  Dr.  Gale,  I  found  some  instances  repeated  with 
a  change  of  translation,  and  among  them,  to  my  surprise,  the  sinner 
of  Porphyry  again  baptized  in  Styx.  "  Porphyry  applies  the  word 
to  the  heathen  opinion  of  the  baptism  of  the  wicked  in  Styx,  the 
famous  lake  in  hell :  '  when  the  accused  person  enters  the  lake,  if  he  is 
innocent,  he  passes  boldly  through,  having  the  water  up  to  his  knees  ; 
but  if  guilty,  having  advanced  a  little,  he  is  plunged  or  baptized 
tip  to  his  head.'  (De  Styge,  p.  282.)  The  baptism  of  Styx,  then, 
is  an  immersion  up  to  the  head."  This  a  heathen  opinion  !  Where 
have  we  been  studying  mythology  ?  De  Styge,  p.  282  !  Has  the 
doctor  recovered  the  treatise  De  Styge  ?  Has  he  deciphered  a 
palimpsest,  and  does  he  cite  from  the  dim  characters  of  the  restored 
text  of  Porphyry  ?  Has  this  recovered  piece  of  Homeric  criticism 
two  hundred  and  eighty-two  pages  ?  On  referring  to  a  fragment 
of  De  Styge,  preserved  by  Stobseus,  containing  about  one  page  of 
moderate  octavo,  I  fortunately  found  the  words  cited  by  Dr.  Carson. 
The  heathen  opinion  belongs  to  the  Brahmins  !  The  dipping  of 
ghosts  turns  out  to  be  no  more  in  the  Styx  than  in  the  Thames,  as 
it  is  a  dipping  of  bodies  in  a  lake  in  India.  In  the  whole  fragment, 
there  is  not  a  word  about  the  celebrated  river  in  hell.  Had  the  keen 
anatomist  of  the  sprinklers  but  read  either  the  preceding  or  the 
succeeding  sentence,  he  would  have  found  that  he  was  not  baptizing 
in  the  Stygian  pool.  What  he  means  by  page  282,  I  cannot  divine. 
But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  has  this  ludicrous  affair  to  do  with  the 
controversy  r  It  does  no  more  than  afford  the  opportunity  to  say, 
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that  when  Dr.  Carson  catches  a  poor  Peedobaptist  thus  immersed 
in  the  wrong  place,  he  exposes  the  blunder  before  the  world  coolly, 
and  on  principle,  as  proof  of  incompetence  and  evidence  against  his 
opponents'  cause.  Let  him,  as  a  fallible  man,  learn  from  his  own 
failings  to  respect  the  feelings  of  others  ;  and  so  far  from  attempting 
to  depreciate  his  talents  or  his  learning,  we  shall  cheerfully  express, 
as  we  feel,  the  highest  admiration  of  them  both. 

Dr.  Carson  has,  I  say  it  with  unfeigned  respect,  the  two  worst 
•vices  which  can  adhere  to  controversy ;  he  does  not  clearly  cite  his 
authorities,  and  he  shifts  his  words. 

He  does  not  clearly  cite  his  authorities.  It  is  true  he  refers  to  his 
former  edition  for  the  Greek,  but  we  cannot  obtain  that  edition  ;  and 
if  we  could,  what  right  have  we  to  be  taxed  with  the  price  of  another 
book  to  read  his  argument  with  fairness  and  satisfaction  ?  But  we 
desire  not  so  much  the  few  words  of  Greek,  as  the  distinct  references 
to  the  original  in  a  form  which  we  can  use. — "What  sort  of  references 
are  such  as  these  :  Plutarch  says,  Diodorus  Siculus  says,  and  so  on, 
with  only  the  English  translation  appended  J  By  the  laws  of  honest 
controversy,  an  opponent  has  a  right  to'  exclude  all  these  passages 
from  consideration.  They  may  be  held  to  amount  to  no  more  than 
the  bare  assertion  of  the  appellant.  I  know  where  to  find  many  of 
them,  but  there  are  some  of  importance  which  I  cannot  find.  His 
frequent  citation  of  the  page  of  an  author  is  also  objectionable  ;  for 
the  reader  may  have,  as  I  find  to  my  cost,  other  editions  of  the  same 
work  ;  as  in  Hippocrates,  where  he  cites  from  the  Basil  edition,  and 
I,  unfortunately,  have  the  Frankfort.  In  the  citations  from  Hippo 
crates  of  /3d7r<r<y,  he  assists  us  by  referring  to  the  particular  treatises 
in  which  they  occur,  but  in  those  of  fiairrtfa,  where  the  references 
are  far  more  important,  he  withholds  the  name  of  the  treatise  from 
which  he  cites.  To  find  one  remarkable  instance  in  which  Hippo 
crates  seems  to  use  /3airrt£a>  in  the  sense  in  which  he  everywhere 
else  employs  j8a7rra>,  I  have  turned  over  my  copy  in  all  directions, 
and  even  looked  over  the  splendid  Paris  edition  of  Hippocrates  and 
Galen,  in  thirteen  volumes  folio,  without  success.  To  find  the 
citation,  I  know  no  means  less  laborious  than  to  read  through  twelve 
hundred  folio  pages  of  Greek,  or  to  make  a  journey  to  London  or 
Tubbermore  to  consult  the  Basil  edition.  I  make  this  statement, 
not  in  complaint  of  Dr.  Carson,  but  in  apology  for  myself  in  not 
noticing  this  particular  citation.  I  do,  however,  complain  of  many 
other  passages  in  which  no  reference  at  all  is  given.  With  such 
inexcusable  suppressions,  it  is  impossible  to  carry  011  controversy. 

My  next  complaint  is,  Dr.  Carson  shifts  his  words.     I  will  give  the 
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instances  respecting  a  part  of  the  subject,  in  which,  as  I  perfectly 
agree  with  him,  I  may  judge  the  more  impartially.  As  there  are 
some  persons  who  think  that  /3dirr(a  does  not  in  its  primary  and 
proper  signification  mean  to  dip,  Dr.  Carson  undertakes  to  refute 
them ;  and  as  he  would  not  willingly  fight  with  a  shadow,  he  must 
think  this  part  of  the  controversy  of  some  importance.  He  notices 
especially  Dr.  Owen,  who  asserts  that  not  ^^TTTCD,  but  e'^oTrrco,  is 
the  proper  word,  to  express  dipping.  Here  then  is  the  case  of  a 
class  of  Pasdobaptists  (I  hope  very  small)  represented  by  the  great 
Dr.  Owen  ;  and  not  one  of  them,  I  will  venture  to  say,  nor  any 
other  man  in  the  world,  would  maintain  that  e,u/3a7rrco  is  not  to  dip. 
What  are  the  tactics  of  Dr.  Carson  ?  He  adduces  his  proofs  that 
j8a7rrco  is  to  dip  ;  cites  them  in  overwhelming  numbers  ;  pours  in  his 
forces,  to  the  dismay  of  all  Dr.  Owen's  living  admirers ;  arms  even 
his  physicians  ;  and  puts  old  Hippocrates  in  the  front  of  the  fight. 
Citations  follow  citations  in  unbroken  column,  in  which  the  Greeks 
are  unfairly  brought  up  in  English  uniform.  "  Dip,"  is  inscribed 
upon  every  man  ;  but  upon  consulting  Hippocrates  we  find  that  the 
embapto  is  surreptitiously  introduced  with  the  bapto  ;  and  no  man 
who  has  not  Hippocrates  to  consult,  or  who  has  not  the  Basil  edition, 
can  tell  how  many  citations  are  true  and  how  many  are  false.  If 
I  had  the  right  edition,  I  would  give  the  proportions,  but  the 
proportions  are  of  little  consequence.  I  do  not  insinuate  any 
thing  like  intentional  misrepresentation,  of  which  I  firmly  believe 
Dr.  Carson  is  utterly  incapable  ;  but  if  any  one,  from  whatever 
cause,  will  shift  his  words,  and  introduce  e/ijScforrw  in  the  name  of 
£a7rrco,  I  must  see  his  authorities  in  their  own  books  before  I  can 
trust  them. 

Let  me  also  adduce  an  instance  of  the  shifting  of  English  words  ; 
and  here  I  am  a  party  concerned.  Dr.  Carson  says  that  fiairTi&iv  is 
"  dip,  and  nothing  but  dip,"  (p.  61.)  TVith  respect  to  the  instance 
of  the  bladder  baptized,  but  not  dipped,  Dr.  Carson  says,  "  a  bladder 
if  sufliciently  filled  will  dip,  but  will  not  sink."  He  clearly  dis 
tinguishes  the  dipping  from  the  sinking.  To  baptize,  then,  according 
to  his  doctrine,  is  not  to  sink.  I  perfectly  agree  with  him.  Dr. 
Carson  might  sink,  without  being  baptized,  from  the  lofty  elevation 
of  talent  and  character  which  I  cheerfully  acknowledge  he  occupies, 
(and  no  one  more  cordially  prays  that  he  may  occupy  it  with  addi 
tional  lustre  for  the  good  of  the  church  until  his  death  than  I  do,) 
to  the  low  level  on  which  most  unjustly  he  places  his  Psedobaptist 
opponents.  As  therefore  to  baptize  is  not  to  sink,  which  the  Bap 
tists  are  ready  enough  to  assert  in  certain  circumstances,  (and  none 
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more  ready  than  Dr.  Carson,  with  the  bladder  of  Theseus  before 
him,)  we  must  not  allow  the  word  dip  to  shift  into  sink,  when  the 
former  will  not  do  in  the  place  of  baptize.  It  may  be  said, — Does 
Dr.  Carson,  who  says  the  bladder  may  dip  but  will  not  sink,  ever 
shift  the  words,  and  make  sink  to  manoeuvre  into  the  place  of  dip  ? 
Let  us  return  to  his  book,  p.  85. 

If  the  reader  will  consult  my  lecture,  he  will  see  that  a  passage 
has  been  introduced  into  this  controversy  from  Libanius — "He  who 
bears  with  difficulty  the  burden  he  already  has,  would  be  baptized 
(overwhelmed)  with  a  small  addition."  We  asserted  that  to  be 
baptized  is,  according  to  this  passage,  to  be  overwhelmed  and  not  to 
be  dipped.  If  the  passage  be  translated,  "is  dipped  by  a  small  addi 
tion,"  every  body  would  inquire,  Is  dipped  into  what?  and  if  the 
answer  should  be,  Into  cold  water,  the  reply  would  be,  Where  is  the 
water  of  the  passage  ?  Such  sentences  try  the  honesty  of  contro- 
vertists.  Dr.  Carson  shifts  from  dip  to  sink, — he  says  the  burden 
causes  the  man  to  sink.  But  what  have  we  to  do  with  sinking  ? 
The  man  may  sink  under  his  burden  to  the  ground,  but  unless  he 
be  pressed  down  into  the  ground  he  is  not  dipped.  So  Mr.  Ewing 
cites  a  passage  from.  Plutarch,  "  Baptized  by  a  debt  of  five  thousand 
myriads,"  not  surely  dipped  by  it;  and  Dr.  Carson  replies,  "it  re 
presents  the  debt  when  on  him  as  causing  him  to  sink."  But  again, 
I  ask,  what  have  we  to  do  with  sinking?  "To  baptize,"  says  Dr. 
Carson  elsewhere,  "is  to  dip,  and  nothing  else."  If  it  be  so,  why 
shift  the  word  sink,  which  is  not  to  baptize,  into  the  place  of  dip  ? 
This  is  the  kind  of  shifting  which  I  find  continually  in  Dr.  Carson, 
who  says  he  "never  resorts  to  a  shift." 

I  do  not  think  he  does  :  but  the  shifts  continually  resort  to  him  ; 
they  creep  over  him  insensibly  in  the  eagerness  of  contention,  and 
insinuate  themselves  craftily  into  his  print,  imparting  a  false  colour 
ing  to  his  authorities.  If  to  baptize  be  nothing  else  than  to  dip,  as 
Dr.  Carson  says  positively  and  frequently,  why  does  he  not  invariably 
translate  it  to  dip  ?  I  desire  no  other  refutation  of  his  book,  as  I  think 
there  can  be  no  better,  than  an  edition  with  no  alteration  whatever, 
except  the  word  "  dip,"  inserted  in  every  instance  for  jScwrrffc,  to 
the  exclusion  of  sink,  and  submerge,  and  bury,  and  overwhelm, 
and  every  term  interchanged  for  it.  Josephus  says  "  the  robbers 
baptized  the  city,"  (De  Bello,  iv.  3,) — "oppressed  the  city,"  says 
Mr.  Ewing, — "sunk  the  city,"  says  Dr.  Carson  (p.  84).  Dipped 
the  city,  he  ought  to  have  said,  if  baptize  is  invariably  to  dip  ;  and 
dipped  he  would  have  said,  if  it  would  have  made  sense.  If 
"dipped"  will  not  make  sense,  it  is  not  the  meaning  of 
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His  own  distinction  between  jQcwrrifw  and  StW — baptize  and  sink,  in 
his  version  of  the  Sibylline  verse,  peremptorily  forbids  him  to  inter 
change  the  words. 

But  to  examine  the  principles  of  Dr.  Carson  is  a  more  important 
object  than  to  estimate  his  merits.  So  far  as  fid-ma  is  concerned, 
I  have  no  controversy  with  him.  He  has  expended  a  great  deal 
of  superfluous  labour,  as  it  appears  to  me,  in  reading  through 
Hippocrates  in  quest  of  proofs  of  a  usage  which  ought  to  be  re 
garded  as  undeniable.  For  more  than  six  hundred  years  the  de 
finition  of  Eustathius  has  been  before  the  world,  without  having 
been  ever  seriously  controverted,  /SaTrrco,  rt>  c/j.f3i/3d£<a  TTOI  TO  I 

To  the  secondary  sense,  to  dye,  which  Dr.  Carson  assigns  to 
we  can  have  no  reason  to  object ;  as  Prcdobaptists  have  long  con 
tended  for  it,  in  opposition  to  Baptists,  who  have  maintained  that  in 
dyeing  only  by  dipping,  it  never  lost  its  primary  signification.  Al 
though  Dr.  Carson  has  said  enough  to  satisfy  his  brethren,  he  has 
not,  I  think,  produced  the  most  decisive  evidence  which  the  idiom 
of  the  language  supplies.  The  best  proof  of  a  complete  change 
of  the  meaning,  is  a  corresponding  change  of  the  syntax  accommod 
ating  itself  to  the  deflection  of  sense.  When  we  read  of  the  use 
of  the  word  in  dyeing  wool,  or  colouring  the  hair,  or  staining  the 
hand,  the  instances,  as  adduced  by  Dr.  Carson,  are  quite  satisfactory. 
But  the  syntax  is  not  affected.  The  wool,  the  hair,  or  the  hand, 
which  would  be  dipped,  if  the  dyeing  were  accomplished  by  dipping, 
is  still  the  object  of  the  verb.  In  the  phrases,  to  dip  the  wool,  and 
to  stain  the  wool,  the  syntax  is  the  same.  But  if  the  syntax  is  so 
varied  as  to  make  not  the  thing  coloured,  but  the  colour  itself,  the 
object  of  the  verb, — as  when  we  say  to  dye  a  purple — the  secondary 
sense  has  then  renounced  all  dependence  upon  the  primary,  and 
established  itself  by  a  new  law  of  syntax,  enacted  by  usage  to 
secure  its  undisturbed  possession.  Dr.  Carson  might  have  produced 
a  proof-passage  from  Plato,  De  Repub.  lib.  iv.  429,  as  of  that  passage 
respecting  the  work  of  dyers,  he  has  given  us  the  inexcusably  in 
accurate  translation  of  Gale,  of  which,  however,  I  adduce  only  the 
clause  relating  to  our  purpose  —  "no  matter  what  dye  they  are 
dipped  in."  "Would  any  one  think  that  this  was  the  translation 
made  by  Dr.  Gale,  and  cited  by  Dr.  Carson,  of  the  words,  ecu/  re 
TIS  aAAa  xpwp.ara  jSaTrr??,  eai/  re  Kal  ravra,  whether  any  one  dye  other 
colours  or  these  also  ?  Whether  the  XP^^0-  was  the  dye  into  which 
the  wool  was  dipped,  according  to  the  version  cited,  or  the  colour 

*  Comment,  ad  Odyss.  Rhap.  N.  398 — 401. 
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imparted  to  it,  is  not  the  question.  Be  it  which  it  may,  it  is  the 
object  of  jSaTTTT? ;  it  has  gained  in  the  syntax  the  place  of  the  material 
subjected  to  the  process  ;  and  therefore  pleads  a  law  of  language, 
that  jSctTTToj  in  the  passage  does  not,  and  cannot,  mean  to  dip,  as  the 
colour  cannot  be  dipped,  whatever  may  be  done  with  the  wool.  An 
other  instance  may  be  found  in  Plato,  (Leges  iv.  847,)  where  the 
yerbal  fiairrbs  is  in  construction,  not  with  the  material  coloured, 
as  in  Aristophanes  and  elsewhere  frequently,  but  with  the  dye  or 
colour,  "  purple,  and  whatever  colours  for  dyeing  "  (/Batrra  xpupara) 
"the  country  does  not  produce."  "We  have  another  instance  in 
Lucian  (Cynic,  p.  1106.  Op.  Ed.  Amstel.),  of  T^V  iropQvpav  Pdirrovres, 
those  dyeing  the  purple.  Dr.  Carson  has  produced  sufficient  evid 
ence  in  the  use  of  words,  but  this  syntax  which  he  has  overlooked 
I  hold  to  be  demonstrative. 

Dr.  Carson  ought  to  have  extended  the  secondary  signification 
of  pdirrca  to  several  processes  of  manufacture  which,  like  dyeing, 
were  qriginally  and  usually  performed  by  dipping.  The  tempering 
of  metal,  for  instance,  appears  to  have  as  good  a  right  to  the  second 
ary  sense  of  the  word,  as  the  dyeing  of  cloth.  Metal,  although 
usually  tempered  by  dipping,  would,  I  imagine,  temper  just  as  well 
if  plenty  of  water  were  poured  upon  it.  "A/3atrros,  applied  to  metal, 
according  to  Suidas  and  llesychius  is  untempered,  or  having  no 
edge.  Ed^is  (n§-f)pov,  in  Pollux,  is  the  tempering  of  iron.*  In  the 
Agamemnon  (595),  ^Eschylus  by  the  xa^K°v  Patyai,  represented  as 
unknown  to  women,  must  mean  the  tempering  or  edge  of  brass  ; 
for,  I  suppose,  of  the  version  of  Schutz,  "  wounds  inflicted  by 
brass,"  Dr.  Carson  would  say  with  Blomneld,  "cui  mini  me  as  sent  tor." 
Similar  instances  may  be  produced,  but  it  may  be  asked,  according  to 
my  own  principles,  has  this  usage  assumed  a  syntax  of  its  own  ? 
Sophocles  in  the  Ajax  (660)  introduces  his  hero  saying,  "  I  endured 
horrible  things,  as  iron  with  the  tempering,"  (jSa^??).  Iron  is  dipped 
in  water,  but  tempered  with  water.  The  scholiast  on  this  passage 
says,  "Iron  is  tempered  in  two  ways.  If  they  wish  it  to  be  soft, 
they  temper  it  with  oil  (e'Acuw  jScurroucrij/)  ;  "  but  if  to  be  hard, 
with  water  "  (D'Scwi).  As  Dr.  Carson  elsewhere  renders  this  dative 
in  water,  I  must  content  myself  with  protesting  against  his  render 
ing,  while  I  look  for  a  different  construction.  Another  scholiast 
says  the  softened  iron  is  jSejSa^eVos  UTTO  eAaiou,  tempered  by  oil ;  for 
this  phrase,  whatever  Dr.  Carson  may  say,  nobody  else  in  all  the 
world  would  translate  dipped  into  oil. 

But  as  the  controversy  is  not,  or  ought  not  to  be,  about  ySaTrrco,  let 

*  'AvTHp&v  de  eVpuKe  fid^iv  -^aXKov  Kai  (n5/;pou. — J.  Poll.  Onom.  lib.  vii.  §  169. 
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us  proceed  to  its  cognate  Pennifa.  I  have  in  the  lecture  stated  my 
reasons  for  thinking  the  latter  term  is  more  generic,  or  has  a  more 
extensive  signification,  than  the  former.  Dr.  Carson  admits  no  such 
distinction  ;  but  his  own  versions  confirm  my  views,  and  show  that 
fidx-ru  is  more  nearly  than  /3a7TT:£a>  related  to  the  English  verb,  to 
dip.  If  the  reader  will  go  through  his  versions  of  the  two  words, 
it  will  be  found  that  while  he  generally  renders  the  former,  to  dip, 
he  as  generally  renders  the  latter  by  some  other  word.  On  examin 
ing  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  sections  of  his  second  chapter, 
in  which  he  collects  instances  of  the  primary  signification  of  /BaTrrco, 
I  find,  if  I  count  correctly,  of  the  one  hundred  and  four  instances 
-which  he  adduces,  he  renders  it  to  dip,  in  one  hundred  and  one,  and 
in  only  three  instances  by  other  words,  twice  to  immerse,  and  once 
to  plunge.  In  the  tenth  section,  in  which  he  adduces  thirty-seven 
citations  of  ftairTifa,  he  renders  it  to  dip  only  in  seven  instances  ; 
and  by  other  words,  as  to  baptize,  to  sink,  to  immerse,  to  drown,  &c., 
in  the  other  thirty.  Such  a  difference  could  have  been  accidental,  no 
more  than  the  sun  could  have  been  lighted  by  accident.  If  it  be 
asked,  Why  should  ftainifa  be  rendered  immerse  and  not  dip  ;  and 
£a7TTco,  dip,  and  not  immerse,  in  several  instances  ?  I  reply,  Be 
cause  immerse  does  not  in  common  parlance  so  distinctly  mark  the 
mode,  and  is  therefore  more  appropriate  to  the  generic  than  to  the 
modal  verb  ;  while  dip  belongs  to  the  modal  (j8a7rr&>),  rather  than  to 
,the  generic  (J3a7rri£a>).  Dr.  Carson  illustrates  this  distinction  of  the 
words  immerse  and  dip.  "  If,  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  I  am  sud 
denly  involved  in  mist,  shall  any  one  misunderstand  me,  when  I 
say,  that  I  was  suddenly  immersed  in  a  cloud  r"  p.  330.  Elsewhere 
he  inquires,  if  we  should  not  say  that  an  army  between  two  moun 
tains  was  not  immersed  in  the  valley.  But  if,  in  either  of  these 
instances,  the  word  dip  were  used,  it  would  appear  as  strange  as 
does  his  use  of  the  auxiliary  verb  shall.  In  common  conversation, 
immerse  is  so  losing  its  etymological  signification,  as  often  to  expres* 
only  the  position,  as  in  the  valley  or  the  mist  ;  but  dip  immediately 
suggests  the  idea  of  the  mode  of  the  action.  Dip,  continuing  the 
modal  verb,  belongs  more  properly  to  /3a7rrco  than  to  £a7TTi£a>»  as 
Dr.  Carson's  citations  show  very  clearly  and  distinctly. 

But  for  this  distinction  I  depend  not  alone  upon  Dr.  Carson.  To 
any  list  of  citations,  made  without  reference  to  this  point,  I  carry 
the  appeal.  In  my  own  veracity  I  have  no  right  to  challenge  con 
fidence,  when  I  say,  that  in  the  course  of  my  reading  some  years 
since,  with  no  thought  of  such  a  distinction,  I  hastily  translated  the 
several  sentences  hi  which  I  found  the  words  ;  and  in  forty-eight 
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instances  of  pair™,  I  rendered  forty  to  dip,  and  six  to  dye  ;  but  of 
eighteen  instances  of  /3a7TTi£o>,  only  one  to  dip.  The  coincidence  with 
Dr.  Carson's  lists  may  prevent  my  Baptist  friends  from  charging 
me  with  telling  an  impudent  falsehood.  But  let  us  turn  to  the  essay 
of  Professor  Stuart  in  the  Biblical  Repository,  April,  1833.  The 
citations  correspond  very  much  with  those  of  Dr.  Carson  ;  but  as  the 
professor  says  he  did  not  see  Dr.  Carson's  book  until  the  close  of  his 
labours,  his  versions  were  not  copied.  Of  &dirT(a  there  are  thirty- 
four  instances,  of  which  twenty-two  are  rendered  to  dip,  and  twelve 
by  other  words,  chiefly  equivalent  as  to  plunge  ;  but  of  forty-six 
instances  of  fiatrTify,  only  one  is  rendered  to  dip,  and  forty-five  by 
other  words,  frequently  to  overwhelm.*  I  cite  these  instances  to 
confirm  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  lecture,  that  fiairTifa  differs  from. 
/3a7TTco  in  not  so  nearly  representing  our  modal  verb  to  dip.  I  know 
no  better  evidence  than  translations  made  without  reference  to  the 
question. 

It  becomes  my  duty  to  notice  the  explanations  which  Dr.  Car 
son  gives  of  the  passages  which  I  adduced  in  the  lecture,  to  prove 
that  £a7TTi£a>  is  a  generic  verb,  to  cover  with  water,  or  immerse  in 
it  in  any  mode,  and  not,  as  he  calls  it,  the  modal  verb,  to  clip,  and 
nothing  else. 

As  to  the  Athenian  oracle,  I  cannot  do  better  than  cite  Dr. 
Carson's  own  words.  His  version  is,  "  Thou  mayest  be  dipped,  O 
bladder,  but  thou  art  not  fated  to  sink."  But  Svveiv,  we  still  contend, 
is  not  to  sink,  but  only  to  dip  ;  if  by  sinking  is  meant  descending 
an  inch  or  a  line  below  the  surface.  Will  Dr.  Carson  deny  that  the 
action  of  this  verb  is  completed  by  the  heavenly  bodies,  at  the  mo 
ment  they  pass  the  edge  of  the  horizon  ?  Will  he  dispute  with  the 
lexicographers  on  their  versions,  intro,  influo,  ingredior,  and  similar 
words  denoting  entrance,  it  may  be  into  a  house,  or  into  clothes,  or 
into  the  sea,  or  into  anything  else  ?  KaraSfoeiv  is  more  like  sink 
ing  ;  but  even  that  descending  preposition  Kara  will  not  always  carry 
Svt/eiv  downwards.  I  will  give  him  the  verb  doubly-headed  with 
prepositions,  penetrating  and  descending,  sufficient  to  carry  it  to  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  if  it  had  the  sinking  tendency  which  he  ascribes 
to  it,  and  it  shall  still  move  horizontally.  If  he  will  tur.i  to  the 
"  Life  of  Pythagoras,"  in  his  own  favourite  Porphyry,  he  will  find 
that  the  philosopher  is  said  to  enter  the  temple,  aSvrois  eyKaraSvecrOai, 
which  is  only  another  form  of  the  same  verb.  I  need  not  refer  him 
to  Homer's  KaraSwat  op.i\ov,  or  Kara^v/j.fvai  p.a-x'nv,  in  which  even  KO.TCI 

*  I  have  omitted  the  citations  from  the  Septuagint  and  New  Testament,  as  they 
may  be  suspected  of  betraying  a  theological  bias. 
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fails  to  make  §vi>ai  sink.  On  referring  to  his  own  instances  of  the 
sinking  of  ships,  in  which  both  verbs  are  found,  5t)»/cu  sinks  the  vessel 
by  the  aid  of  Kara  :  but  fiairTifa  with  no  such  weight  appended  is 
sufficient,  as  he  knows  very  well,  to  sink  the  largest  ship  in  her 
Majesty's  navy.  How  then  can  he,  in  construing  the  oracle,  make 
Svvai  mean  to  sink,  as  distinguished  from  fiairri^iv  ?  Both  words 
combine  in  the  confutation  of  his  rendering. 

And  is  it  not  surprising,  if  anything  could  surprise  us  in  the  im 
petuous  movements  of  theological  controversy,  that  Dr.  Carson,  in 
so  many  other  places,  should  render  /saTmYco,  to  sink,  or  at  least  sur 
reptitiously  introduce  that  word  as  its  representative,  but  here  should 
make  this  selfsame  sink,  his  most  obsequious  servant,  come  out  the 
antagonist  of  baptize,  and  in  opposition  to  the  characteristic  meaning 
of  the  word?  Observe  the  tactics  of  the  great  defender  of  the 
Baptists.  What  is  to  baptize  ?  Something  contrasted  with  sinking, 
for  so  he  expounds  the  oracle,  and  yet  something  identified  with 
sinking,  for  that  word  he  often  employs  as  its  representative,  as 
baptized  in  debt  is  according  to  him  sunk  in  debt  (p.  85).  What 
is  the  difference  between  fiairTtfa  and  5iW  ?  The  former  is  only  to 
dip,  but  the  latter  to  sink,  according  to  him,  p.  61.  What  is  the 
greater  difference  between  /SaTrri^o  and  /coraStW,  to  sink  down  ac 
cording  to  the  force  of  the  preposition?  "  Baptizomai  is  coupled 
with  kataduno  as  a  word  of  similar  import,  though  not  exactly 
synonymous,"  according  to  him,  p.  65.  To  sink  serves  both  for 
the  synonyme  and  for  the  opposite  of  baptize,  as  it  may  be  needed, 
and  therefore  we  say  expurgate  the  book  from  that  treacherous 
word,  with  which  it  is  so  easy  to  play  fast  and  loose  throughout  the 
controversy. 

But  let  us  hear  the  Doctor  in  explanation  ;  he  says — "  The  obvious 
and  characteristic  distinction  between  the  words  is  that  dunein  is  a 
neuter  verb  signifying  to  sink." — p.  61.  This  is  only  assertion,  which 
I  meet  by  counter-assertion.  It  is  not  to  sink,  but  to  enter.  "  But 
a  thing  that  sinks  of  itself  will  doubtless  sink  to  the  bottom  if  not 
prevented."  Doubtless  it  will !  "  It  is  therefore  characteristically 
applied  to  things  that  sink  to  the  bottom."  This  is  the  very  thing. 
Let  Dr.  Carson  produce  the  proof  passage  of  this  characteristic,  and 
I  will  concede  the  argument.  Let  him  show  me  Svj/w  without  the 
aid  of  Kara  going  to  the  bottom  of  Styx,  or  any  other  water,  and  I 
immediately  surrender  the  passage.  He  adds,  "  Baptizein  signifies 
merely  to  dip,  without  respect  to  depth  or  consequence,"  [it  has  as 
much  respect  to  depth  and  consequence  as  dunein,']  "  and  is  as  proper 
to  the  immersion  of  an  insect  on  the  surface  of  the  deepest  part  of 
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the  ocean,  as  to  the  sinking  of  a  ship  or  a  whale  in  the  deepest  part 
of  the  same."  And  so,  as  he  knows  very  well,  is  dunein.  Or  where, 
as  to  size  and  depth,  between  the  insect  and  the  whale,  the  surface 
and  the  bottom,  does  baptizcin  end  and  dunein  begin  ?  "  Both  words 
might,  in  many  cases,  be  applied  to  the  same  thing  indifferently, 
but  in  their  characteristic  meaning,  as  in  the  above  verse,  they  are 
opposed.  The  expression  in  this  verse  is  allegorical,  literally  refer 
ring  to  a  bladder  or  leathern  bottle,  which,  when  empty,  swims  on  the 
surface  ;  if  sufficiently  filled  will  dip,  but  will  not  sink."  A  nice 
process  to  produce  the  equipoise  in  the  bladder  between  the  inflation 
and  the  collapse  so  that  it  shall  dip  and  not  sink  !  "In  this  view  it 
asserts  that  the  Athenian  state,  though  it  might  be  occasionally 
overwhelmed  with  calamities,  yet  would  never  perish."  How  beau 
tifully  truth  will  unexpectedly  develope  itself !  Overwhelmed  with 
calamities  is  our  baptism ;  the  bladder  overwhelmed  with  the  waves, 
and  emerging  from  them  by  its  own  buoyancy,  is  the  very  thing  for 
which  we  contend.  "There  is  another  sense  which  the  expression 
might  have,  and  which  is  very  suitable  to  the  ambiguity  of  an  oracle. 
You  may  yourself  destroy  the  state,  otherwise  it  is  imperishable.  A 
leathern  bottle  might  be  so  filled  as  to  force  it  to  the  bottom,  though 
it  would  never  sink  of  itself."  Here  baptizcin,  and  not  dunein,  is 
made  to  send  the  bladder  to  the  bottom ;  either  word,  as  the  Doctor 
pleases,  may  answer  that  purpose.  All  will  concur  with  the  worthy 
author  that  this  sense  "is  very  suitable  to  the  ambiguity  of  an  oracle." 
Dr.  Carson  concludes  his  remarks — "Nothing  can  more  decisively 
determine  the  exact  characteristic  import  of  baptizein  than  this  verse. 
It  is  dip,  and  nothing  but  dip."  If,  as  is  here  intimated,  there  be  no 
better  proof,  I  appeal  to  the  reader,  if  his  case  is  not  clean  gone,  and 
like  the  bladder,  sunk  of  itself. 

With  regard  to  the  next  passage  in  the  lecture,  that  from  Aristotle, 
in  which  it  is  said,  "  the  coast  with  rushes  and  sea-weeds  is  not  bap 
tized"  (covered  with  water)  "  at  the  ebb,"  Dr.  Carson  says,  "The 
peculiar  beauty  of  the  expression  consists  in  figuring  the  object  which 
is  successively  bare  and  buried  under  water."  (The  Doctor  uses  the 
word  bury  in  several  instances  as  a  substitute  for  baptize,  and 
evidently,  in  this  instance,  without  regard  to  mode,  not  putting  into 
but  covering  over.)  "  Or,  being  dipped  when  it  is  covered,  and  as 
emerging  when  it  is  bare."  There  is  no  disputing  about  taste,  and 
therefore  I  can  only  say  no  passage  appears  to  me  to  have  less  of  the 
appearance  of  figure  than  this  relation  of  a  natural  phenomenon. 
"Unless  a  figurative  sense  be  obvious,  no  one  has  any  right  to  assume 
it.  Again,  the  figure,  if  it  be  allowed,  is  in  the  member  of  the 
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sentence  in  which  it  is  least  to  be  expected ;  not  where  the  idea 
of  the  swelling  flood  might  suggest  it,  but  in  the  bare  negation,  the 
uncovered  shore.  Dr.  Carson  is  a  better  rhetorician  than  was 
Aristotle,  and  shows  a  great  deal  more  taste  than  he  ascribes  to  the 
author  of  the  Poetics.  "  Dipped  when  it  is  covered,  and  emerging 
when  it  is  bare,"  is  the  consistent  language  which  he  selects  to  pre 
serve  the  metaphor  from  injury.  But  he  makes  Aristotle  strangely 
to  mingle  the  figurative  and  the  literal,  and  to  say  instead  of  "  dip 
ping  "  and  "  emerging,"  "  dipped"  and  "  overflowed."  The  beauty 
of  the  imagery,  whatever  it  be,  is  created  by  the  genius  of  Dr. 
Carson,  not  by  the  skill  of  Aristotle,  who  commencing  with  his 
figure,  sinks  into  dull  prose  ;  inspired  by  the  muse  at  the  beginning, 
is  suddenly  forsaken  in  the  midst  of  his  brief  discussion,  and  so 
he  dips  not  the  coast  into  the  sea,  at  ebb ;  (the  beautiful  figure  ! ) 
and  covers  it  with  water,  at  the  flood  (the  unadorned  prose).  The 
corresponding  verb,  KaraKXvfcadai,  destroys  the  figure.  But  if  it 
do  not,  I  ask  the  reader  to  consider  whether  any  passage  has  less  of 
the  appearance  of  figure  than  this  citation,  or  whether  any  figure  can 
be  produced,  more  unsightly  in  its  form,  more  awkward  in  its  move 
ment,  or  more  incongruous  in  its  connexion,  than  this  not  dipping  of 
the  coast  with  all  its  rushes  and  fucus  into  the  sea  at  low  water  ? 
Dr.  Carson  adds,  "  In  the  same  style  we  might  say  that  at  the  flood, 
God  immersed  the  mountains  in  the  waters,  though  the  waters  came 
over  them."  This  is  exactly  in  the  same  style.  He  might  say  that 
God  dipped  the  world  into  the  flood,  but  I  am  quite  sure  he  has  too 
much  good  sense  to  preach  after  such  a  fashion,  even  to  an  Irish- 
audience,  passionately  fond  of  all  kinds  of  figures. 

The  passage  from  Libanius,  of  the  man  baptized  by  a  small  addi 
tion  to  a  heavy  burden,  I  have  already  noticed.  Dr.  Carson's  ex 
planation  is,  "  The  burden  causes  the  man  to  sink."  But  frairTlfa 
is,  according  to  the  ablest  defender  of  the  Baptists,  to  dip,  not  to 
sink.  I  ask  again,  Does  it  cause  him  to  dip  into  the  earth,  or  to 
dip  into  what  substance  ?  We  are  not  surely  to  be  amused  with 
an  image  of  a  man  swimming  with  a  burden  upon  his  head,  to  which 
certainly  a  very  small  addition,  as  a  very  small  burden,  would  cause 
him  to  sink. 

By  the  aid  of  figurative  license,  and  by  substituting  sinking  or 
other  unauthorized  words  for  dipping,  Dr.  Carson  can  easily  carry 
his  point.  His  axiom  is,  "  One  mode  of  wetting  is  figured  as  an 
other  mode  of  wetting,  by  the  liveliness  of  the  imagination."  Grant 
me  the  use  of  this  axiom  with  a  lively  imagination,  and  I  will  easily 
prove  the  word  in  dispute  to  mean  any  kind  of  wetting  whatever. 
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Let  it  be  to  wet  by  covering  •with,  water,  I  take  my  passage  from 
Aristotle  on  the  baptism  of  the  shore  by  the  overflowing  tide.  To 
all  opposing  passages  I  apply  the  axiom,  and  what  beautiful  figures 
rise  before  me  !  with  what  lively  imaginations  these  Greeks  must 
have  been  endowed !  One  mode  of  wetting  is  figured  by  another 
mode,  and  all  modes  are  figured  by  the  overflowing  tide  of  Aristotle. 

On  leaving  the  class  of  passages  which  represent  baptism  as  over 
flowing  or  covering  with  water,  I  propose  two  inquiries.  If  /3aTrrifa, 
as  to  the  mode,  be  the  same  as  fiairrw,  how  is  it  that  in  the  hundred 
and  fifty  instances  of  the  latter  verb,  in  its  primary  signification,  there 
is  no  occasion  to  substitute  the  word  sink  or  bury,  or  anything  else, 
for  a  good,  honest  dipping  ?  and,  secondly,  what  is  there  in  frairrlfa 
which  so  captivates  the  poet  or  orator,  as  to  induce  him  when,  he  rises 
to  the  elevation  of  "  figuring  one  mode  of  wetting  by  another  mode," 
to  select  it  to  the  utter  rejection  of  its  cognate  ?  Baiir™  was  indeed 
a  poetic  speaker  in  the  lively  imagination  of  Dr.  Gale,  and  the  older 
Baptists  ;  but  Dr.  Carson  has  reduced  him  to  the  proprieties  of 
prosaic  discourse. 

If  the  idea  of  overwhelming,  as  in  Aristotle  and  elsewhere,  be  not 
in  the  proper  usage  of  the  word,  but  in  the  play  of  the  imagination, 
why  in  all  the  instances  should  fiairrifa,  and  not  pdirTu,  suggest  it 
self  to  the  lively  imagination  of  the  Greek  ?  Why  should  the  former 
arrogate  all  the  poetry  ?  I  propose  not  a  challenge,  for  I  do  not  write 
in  that  spirit,  but  as  an  anxious  inquirer  after  triith.  I  ask  our 
Baptist  friends  either  to  produce  instances  in  the  use  of  /3a7TTo>,  "  of 
one  mode  of  wetting  figuring  another,"  or  to  explain  the  ground 
of  the  difference.  If  they  will  do  this  out  of  pity  to  an  erring 
brother,  they  will  do  much  to  make  me  a  convert,  and  probably 
many  others  whose  conversion  would  be  of  far  more  importance. 
Dr.  Carson  intimates  that  the  greatness  of  things  baptized  has  some 
thing  to  do  with  the  difference  between  the  verbs,  but  this  surely 
cannot  affect  their  figurative  use.  Besides,  in  the  first  instance  we 
meet  with  a  form  of  &V.TTTI&  in.  the  range  of  Greek  literature,  it  is 
in  connexion  with  a  fisherman's  cork,  little  enough  for  any  purpose 
of  dipping.  We  are  here,  I  am  sure,  open  to  conviction,  as  it  appears 
to  me  the  hinge  upon  which  much  depends,  after  having  spent  in 
vain  many  wearisome  hours  in  seeking  for  instances  of  this  poetic 
use  of  pdiTTca  corresponding  with  fiainifa.  If  it  exists,  pray  let  us 
know  it. 

But  I  must  say,  we  are  not  to  be  referred  to  Nebuchadnezzar 
dipped  in  dew  in  the  book  of  Daniel.  As  it  is  expected  that  every 
body  who  embarks  in  this  controversy  should  notice  this  passage, 
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and  as  I  may  not  find  a  more  convenient  opportunity,  I  will  just 
advert  to  it.  The  phrase,  as  every  one  familiar  with  this  dispute 
knows,  is  a?rb  TTJS  8p6(rov  TOV  ovpavov  rb  <r£>[*a.  avrov  e/Sa^Tj.  Dan.  iv.  30. 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  I  do  not  understand  these  words. 
If  they  be  Greek,  I  am  not  scholar  enough  to  translate  them.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  translator  has  closely  followed  the  Chaldee 
idiom,  in  selecting  both  the  preposition  a7rb,  and  the  verb  pdirrw,  as 
corresponding  in  some  respects  to  the  Chaldee  r^,  which  seems,  ac 
cording  to  the  analogy  of  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac,  sometimes  to  mean 
to  colour.  The  Chaldee  is  plain  enough — "  he  was  made  wet  from 
the  dew."  If  f^dcpTj  be  a  correct  translation,  it  of  course  must  mean 
the  same  thing  ;  but  I  feel  bound  to  acknowledge  its  inaccuracy  so 
far  as  I  can  understand  it.  Theodotion's  version  of  Daniel  is  said  to 
have  been  substituted  for  that  of  the  Septuagint,  on  account  of  the 
inaccuracies  of  the  latter  ;  but  Theodotion  himself  was  not  infallible 
in  Chaldee.  Dr.  Cox  builds  some  argument  upon  the  peculiarity 
of  the  second  aorist  tense  of  the  verb,  which  I  cannot  refute,  as  I 
do  not  understand  it ;  but  he  will  find,  if  he  consult  Montfaucon's 
edition  of  the  fragments  of  the  Hexapla,  that  in  the  twenty- second 
verse  other  Greek  versions  employed  the  future  tense  jSac^creTcu, 
which  was  also  the  reading  of  Chrysostom,  (in  Comm.)  Dr.  Carson 
appeals  to  the  original  Chaldee,  and  says,  "  How  can  mode  be  ex 
cluded,  if  it  is  both  in  the  original  and  in  the  translation?  "  But 
is  it  in  the  original?  Gesenius  gives  the  meaning  of  the  word  to 
wet,  to  moisten,  in  both  states.  Although  he  says,  "  otherwise  to 
immerse,  to  colour,"  yet  to  wet  is  his  version.  If,  therefore,  Dr. 
Carson  will  maintain  that  the  Chaldee  verb  is  one  of  mode,  he  must 
carry  on  the  controversy  with  Gesenius  and  the  orientalists.  He 
thinks  the  expression  is  intelligible  and  beautiful  in  our  own  lan 
guage,  and  offers  three  poetic  illustrations  ;  one  which  he  says  we 
hear  every  day — "The  man  who  has  been  exposed  to  a  summer- 
plump,  will  say  that  he  has  got  a  complete  dipping  ;  "  of  which 
phraseology  I  can  only  say,  although  I  have  lived  some  years  in  the 
world,  I  never  heard  it  in  my  life  before  :  another  from  Virgil  in  the 
beautiful  lines — 

Postquam  collapsi  cineres  et  flamma  quievit 

Reliquias  vino  et  bibulam  lavere  favillam. 

The  third  is  the  phrase  of  Milton,  "  colours  dipped  in  heaven." 
This  translation  of  Daniel  must  be  a  curious  passage.  I  have  before 
me  a  Baptist  writer,  who  says  it  is  a  proof  of  the  thorough  drenching 
of  baptism  in  the  thick  eastern  dews  ;  and  a  P^dobaptist,  who 
says  it  proves  baptism  may  be  the  gentlest  effusion.  Dr.  Carson 
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thinks  the  man  has  no  soul  who  does  not  feel  the  inspiration  of  the 
figure,  as  if  Theodotion, — whose  fancy  I  am  sure  in  no  other  word 
of  his  version  ever  reflects  a  sunbeam  of  poetry, — turning  his  poetic 
eye  on  the  sparkling  of  the  dew-drops,  saw  the  maniac  king  as  the 
three  great  poets,  cited  by  Dr.  Carson  on  the  passage,  would  have  seen, 
him,  with  "  colours  dipped  in  heaven."  To  me,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  translator  of  Daniel  appears  creeping  on  the  literalities  of  his 
original,  and  afraid  of  indulging  his  fancy  even  in  the  accommodation 
of  his  preposition  to  Greek  usage.  And  withal,  the  word  has  nothing 
to  do  with  baptism  ;  for  it  may  mean  a  thousand  things  which  do 
not  belong  to  its  cognate  Pa-mi  fa.  I  have  only  to  add,  when  we  ask 
the  Baptists  for  the  figurative  use  of  fid-n-Tca  corresponding  with  the  fig 
urative  use,  as  they  call  it,  of  Pairrifa,  or  the  reason  why  at  the 
sight  of  one  word  the  writer  should  so  often  soar  to  the  top  of 
Helicon,  while  the  other  never  raises  him  from  the  low  ground  of 
prosaic  life,  let  them  not  exhibit  Theodotion  bewildered  with  a  pre 
position,  as  a  poet  with  "  colours  dipped  in  heaven." 

As  the  third  class  of  instances  to  which  I  referred  are  not  noticed, 
I  proceed  to  the  distinction  which  has  been  suggested  between  the 
two  words  under  consideration.  As  Dr.  Carson  is  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  tendencies  of  language  to  suppose  that  two  words,  however 
they  may  be  related,  would  run  through  a  course  of  ages  in  parallel 
lines,  he  does  not  proceed  without  adverting  to  the  distinction  be 
tween  /SaTTTco  and  Pain-ifa,  He  thinks  that  the  former  means  to  dip, 
and  the  latter  has  the  causative  sense,  and  denotes  to  make  to  dip. 
Of  this  distinction,  however,  he  adduces  no  proof  passage ;  nor 
can  I  perceive  the  slightest  reason  for  it,  unless  it  be  that  it  exists 
between  the  forms  of  some  other  verbs  of  two  terminations.  But 
for  the  same  reason  fiaTTTifa  might  be  made  a  frequentative,  or  a 
continuative,  or  many  other  things,  for  any  list  of  the  verbs  in  fa  is 
sufficient  to  support  the  assertion  of  Buttmann  that  they  can  be 
brought  under  no  one  class.  Because  Senrveca  is  to  sup,  and  Hfivvifa 
to  give  a  supper,  we  have  no  right  to  infer  that  the  same  distinction 
exists  in  the  verbs  before  us.  Besides,  this  distinction  is  without  a 
difference,  at  least  without  such  a  difference  as  exists  in  other  simple 
and  causative  verbs ;  for  as  Dr.  Carson  justly  observes,  "if  we  dip 
an  object  in  any  way,  we  cause  it  to  dip  or  sink."  (This  word  sink 
is  everlastingly  intruding.)  According  to  this  distinction  we  can 
never  do  the  action  of  one  verb  without  doing  the  other, — can  never 
dip  without  causing  to  dip  ;  but  to  sup  and  to  give  a  supper,  to  be 
rich  and  to  make  rich,  and  all  other  verbs  of  this  kind,  so  far  as  I 
can  recollect  them,  imply  a  plain  and  palpable  difference  ;  for  many 
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miserly  people  sup,  without  inviting  to  supper, — are  rich  without 
making  rich.  Again,  Dr.  Carson  attempts  to  sustain  his  shadow  of 
a  distinction  by  shifting  the  sense  of  the  word :  pdnTu  is  to  dip — 
the  transitive  verb,  to  put  a  thing  into  the  water,  and  not  the  neuter 
verb,  to  dip,  or  go  into  the  water.  In  the  causative  the  sense  is 
shifted  from  the  transitive  into  the  neuter,  as  when  he  says  the 
causative  "is  applied  to  ships  which  are  made  to  dip."  This  dip  of 
the  ships  is  not  /Scni-TCD,  the  transitive,  but  the  neuter  into  which  it 
has  shifted.  Lastly,  fiairrifa  is  not  causative  to  pdirrw,  for  if  it  were 
it  would  mean  to  induce  others  to  dip  ;  as  if  a  master  compelled 
his  servants  to  dip, — the  master  would  baptize,  or  cause  to  dip — 
while  the  servant  would  not  baptize,  but  only  dip.  But  is  there  in 
all  the  Greek  language  (I  ask  Dr.  Carson,  for  I  am  sure  he  has 
read  a  great  deal  more  of  it,  and  to  a  great  deal  better  purpose, 
than  I  have)  any  appearance  of  such  a  distinction?  For  these 
reasons  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  foundation  for  the  opinion 
that  £cnrr/£«  is  causative  to  ftdirrca. 

Nor  can  I  see  proof  of  the  continuative  sense  of  ^airri^u, — although 
it  is  applied  to  ships,  which  are  submerged  in  the  ocean  and  rise  no 
more.  This  opinion  has  been  supported  by  two  able  writers  in  this 
controversy,  the  correspondent  of  Mr.  Ewing  and  the  author  of  the 
Essays  in  the  Congregational  Magazine  ;  but  I  need  not  advert  to  it, 
as  I  fully  agree  in  all  Dr.  Carson  has  said  in  its  refutation. 

There  remains,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  other  distinction  (I  mean  in 
the  primary  sense)  than  that  which  I  have  suggested  and  defended 
in  the  lecture.  With  the  exception  of  the  compound  in  Pindar, 
standing  by  itself  in  the  relics  of  Greek  literature,  we  have,  I  think, 
the  earliest  use  of  the  verb  /SaTrn'^co  in  Plato  and  Aristotle  ;  and  in 
their  instances  it  is  used  as  the  verb  pdirTca  could  not  have  been  used, 
meaning,  to  overwhelm  ;  be  it,  as  I  say,  the  proper  sense, — or  be  it, 
as  Dr.  Carson  says,  a  figurative  use  of  the  word.  These  two  philo 
sophers  use  it  as  the  simpler  form  is  never  used,  and  so  the  verb, 
covering,  not  dipping,  its  object,  is  first  introduced  to  our  attention. 
If  their  index-makers  and  lexicographers  are  to  be  trusted,  it  is  not 
found  in  the  more  common  of  the  Attic  historians,  tragedians,  or 
orators.  It  afterwards  became  more  common,  is  frequently  used  by 
Polybius,  who,  if  the  lexicon  of  his  Avords  be  correct,  never  uses 
pdirrca  ;  and  in  the  later  writers,  as  in  Plutarch,  it  is  found  occa 
sionally  occuping  the  place  of  /Scurro?,  which  substitution,  although 
I  find  but  few  instances  in  the  earlier  writers,  is  not  opposed  to  the 
sense  which  I  have  given  to  the  word.  BaTrri^oj,  in  my  view,  has 
more  breadth  of  meaning  than  pdirTco,  and  therefore,  although  the 
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earlier  writers  often  employed  it,  where  fiairrca  would  not  answer 
their  purpose,  it  might  have  been  used  occasionally  as  a  substitute 
for  )3a7TT&>,  under  particular  circumstances.  Dr.  Carson  has  well 
asserted  the  principle,  (as  with  him  it  is  an  axiom,)  that  words  in 
certain  circumstances  may  be  interchangeable,  although  they  are  not 
synonymous.  There  is  in  Dr.  Carson  one  instance,  as  he  gives  it, 
from  Hippocrates,  of  Pairrifa  being  used  precisely  in  the  sense  of 
/3a7TTw,  only  one  among  a  hundred  of  its  cognates ;  a  fact  in  itself 
remarkable,  although  explicable  in  accordance  with  my  views  ;  but 
as  I  cannot  find  the  reference  in  my  edition,  I  must  leave  it  without 
examination. 

To  explain  the  use  of  baptize,  Dr.  Carson  adduces  instances  of 
figurative  language  in  English.  He  cites  from  an  Irish  newspaper 
an  account  of  a  bog,  which  is  said  to  have  been  submerged  by  the 
water,  when-the  water  came  over  it.  Were  he  to  translate  this  into 
Greek  he  might  use  fiairrifa,  but  his  familiarity  with  the  language 
would  forbid  him  to  use  ftdirrw.  To  submerge  is  not  to  put  into 
water,  but  to  put  under  water,  and  in  any  way.  Anything  may  be 
put  under  water  by  bringing  the  water  upon  it,  precisely  as  we  say, 
to  lay  the  meadow  under  water,  by  overflowing  it.  This  use  of  the 
word  occurs  both  in  Latin  and  in  English,  and  in  prose  as  plain  as 
prose  can  be.  It  suggests  to  me  a  clear  and  convenient  distinction ; 
PdiTToo,  I  maintain,  is  immergo,  and  nothing  else  as  to  mode  ;  ftairrifa 
is  mergo,  in  all  its  modes  and  forms  it  is  immergo,  and  demergo,  and 
submergo,  and  every  other  merge,  I  believe,  of  English  or  Latin. 
It  defines  no  mode  of  merging. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  instances  which  we  have  cited  from  the 
New  Testament,  and  a  word  or  two  will  be  necessary  respecting  our 
position,  which,  I  must  advertise  the  reader,  is  not  in  this  Appendix 
exactly  what  it  was  in  the  lecture.  In  the  lecture  I  had  to  show 
the  difference  between  the  usage  of  the  New  Testament  and  that  for 
which  our  Baptist  brethren  contend.  To  maintain  a  part  of  the 
averment  of  the  lecture,  that  to  baptize  in  the  New  Testament  is 
not  to  dip,  is  the  business  of  the  Appendix :  to  maintain  the  other 
part,  that  it  is  not  to  overwhelm,  will  be  my  duty,  in  addition  to  the 
evidence  I  have  already  offered,  when  I  see  those  who  concede  the 
dipping  and  contend  for  the  overwhelming.  I  see  as  yet  no  such 
adversary  in  the  open  field,  unless  it  be  Dr.  Cox,  who  thinks  that 
immersion  may  be  effected  by  water  coming  up  from  below  about 
the  patient.  I  know  not  whether  he  has  ever  baptized  in  that  peculiar 
manner ;  but  if  he  has,  and  still  refuses  to  rebaptize,  although  his 
brethren  say  that  his  mode  is  no  better  than  sprinkling,  he  and  I 
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might,  I  am  certain,  soon  bring  our  difference  to  an  amicable  settle 
ment.  But  I  have  unfortunately  to  deal  not  with  the  amenities  of 
Dr.  Cox,  but  with  the  arguments  of  Dr.  Carson. 

On  approaching  the  New  Testament,  I  find  that  Dr.  Carson  meets 
the  objections  from  the  Pharisaic  baptisms,  and  from  the  difficulties 
of  immersing  the  great  numbers,  under  the  circumstances  mentioned 
in  the  evangelical  history,  by  appealing  to  what,  for  his  purpose, 
ought  to  be  absolute  demonstration, — the  established  sense  of  the 
word.  With  much  more  candour  than  some  of  his  brethren,  who 
seem  to  imagine  that  all  is  as  plain  as  the  baptism  of  a  church  mem 
ber,  with  abundance  of  preparation,  in  a  comfortable  chapel,  he 
adverts  to  these  objections.  His  canon  on  these  difficulties  is, — 
"  When  a  thing  is  proved  by  sufficient  evidence,  110  objection  from 
difficulties  can  be  admitted  as  decisive,  except  they  involve  an  im 
possibility.  This  is  self-evident ;  for  otherwise,'  nothing  could  ever 
be  proved."  But  if  the  canon  be  self-evident,  why  offer  a  reason 
for  it,  and  a  reason  a  great  deal  more  doubtful  than  the  canon  itself  ? 
The  meaning  of  this  canon  is,  I  suppose,  that  if  the  evidence 
in  favour  of  a  proposition  preponderate  over  that  against  it,  derived 
from  objections,  the  objections  are  not  decisive.  If  the  positive 
signs  taken  together  exceed  the  negative,  the  result  is  positive. 
But  on  this  very  account,  the  negative  signs,  the  objections  from 
difficulties,  ought  to  be  carefully  compared  with  the  positive  signs, 
the  sufficient  evidence.  In  the  instances  before  us,  the  objections 
being  serious,  the  evidence  to  be  sufficient  ought  to  fall  little  short 
of  demonstration.  Our  Baptist  brethren  will  probably  accept  this 
explanation  of  the  canon,  and  say  their  evidence  is  little,  if  at  all, 
short  of  demonstration.  Of  the  historical  difficulties,  I  have  al 
ready  acknowledged  that,  on  our  side,  we  have  sometimes  pressed 
them  too  eagerly.  Give  me  demonstration,  and  I  immediately  give 
up  difficulty. 

With  regard  to  the  objections  which  we  found  on  the  use  of  the 
word  in  the  New  Testament,  in  reference  to  the  baptism  in  the  Red 
Sea,  and  to  that  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  Dr.  Carson  asserts,  that 
the  expressions  being  figurative  imply  no  real  baptism.  There  was, 
according  to  his  explanation,  no  baptism  in  the  Red  Sea,  no  baptism 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  but  only  a  trope  in  one  instance,  and  a 
catachresis  in  the  other.  We  must,  therefore,  return  to  the  enchanted 
land  of  figure  and  fancy  of  which  Dr.  Carson  is  so  fond;  for  I 
must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  he  is  not  like  the  unimaginative 
Psedobaptists,  who  having  no  souls  cannot  see  the  beauty  of  the 
figure  which  in  Daniel  dips  Nebuchadnezzar  into  the  dew,  and  in 
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Aristotle  puts  the  Spanish  shore  into  the  ocean.  Having  in  the 
lecture  adverted  to  this  figurative  exposition,  I  need  not  expend  many 
words  on  recurring  to  it. 

Dr.  Carson's  canon  that  "  one  mode  of  wetting  is  figured  by  another 
mode  of  wetting,  by  the  liveliness  of  the  imagination,"  although  it  is 
capable  of  doing  great  marvels,  will  scarcely  carry  us  across  the  Red 
Sea,  or  over  the  day  of  Pentecost,  because,  as  he  assures  us,  there 
was,  on  those  occasions,  no  wetting  at  all.  But,  he  says,  "  the  pas 
sage  of  the  children  of  Israel  through  the  Red  Sea  is  figuratively 
called  a  baptism,"  [a  passage  called  a  baptism  !]  "  from  its  external 
resemblance  to  that  ordinance,  and  from  being  appointed  to  serve  a 
like  purpose,  as  well  as  to  figure  the  same  thing." — p.  119.  How 
should  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  sea  have  <(  an  ex 
ternal  resemblance"  to  dipping,  "  serve  a  like  purpose,"  or  "  figure 
the  same  thing  ?"  The  reply  is,  "  the  going  down  of  the  Israelites 
into  the  sea,  their  being  covered  by  the  cloud,  and  their  issuing  out 
on  the  other  side,  resembled  the  baptism  of  believers."  The  reader 
who  has  seen  the  baptism  of  a  believer  may  judge  of  its  "  external 
resemblance"  to  the  passage  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  people,  on  dry 
land,  in  a  wide  and  open  way,  between  the  upright  waves,  at  a  great 
distance  from  many  of  them,  as  we  infer  from  the  numbers  (probably 
some  miles).  Does  Dr.  Carson  mean  that  the  Israelites  went  through 
a  sort  of  corridor,  with  the  sea  on  each  side,  and  the  cloud  resting 
upon  the  water  ?  What  else  he  can  mean  when  he  says  there  was 
"  a  real  immersion,"  I  cannot  imagine.  He  is  somewhat  severe  upon, 
those  who  say  the  Israelites  were  baptized  with  the  rain  or  the  spray. 
"This  is  quite  arbitrary."  "It  is  not  in  evidence  that  any  such 
things  existed." — p.  119.  "  On  the  Israelites  there  was  neither  rain, 
nor  spray,  nor  storm." — p.  413.  Nor  is  it  in  evidence  that  the 
Israelites  were  under  a  cloud  at  the  time  in  which  they  were  passing 
through  the  sea;  but  it  is  in  plain  contradiction  to  Scripture,  for 
"  the  pillar  of  the  cloud  went  from  before  their  face  and  stood  behind 
them,  and  it  came  between  the  camp  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  camp 
of  Israel." — Exod.  xiv.  19,  20.  The  sea  was  dry  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  nation  whose  men  of  war,  above  twenty  years  of  age,  ex 
ceeded  six  hundred  thousand,  besides  the  Levites  and  their  wives 
and  children,  their  herds  and  flocks,  their  tents  and  furniture,  crossed 
in  safety,  followed  by  the  armies  of  Egypt.  Dr.  Carson  says  of  this 
open  space,  wide  enough  for  the  population  of  Ulster  or  of  Scotland 
to  pass  in  a  few  hours  with  their  cattle  and  property,  "  Surely  there 
is  no  straining  to  see  in  this  fact,  something  that  may  darkly  shadow 
a  burial."  Yery  darkly,  indeed!  So  darkly  that  I  strain  my  eyes 
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in  vain  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  it  !     But  I  accuse  myself,  for  the  man 
"  has  no  soul,"  and  "  is  a  Goth,"  who  cannot  see  this  figure. 

Calling  this  a  dry  baptism,  Dr.  Wardlaw  is  thus  addressed.  "Be 
patient,  Dr.  Wardlaw  ;  was  not  the  Pentecost  baptism  a  dry  bap 
tism  ?  Immersion  does  not  necessarily  imply  wetting,  immersion  in 
water  implies  this."  —  p.  120.  It  would  be  uncivil  in  me  to  turn  Dr. 
Carson  into  a  vocative  case  in  print,  after  the  style  in  which  he  treats 
my  venerable  friend.  This  defender  of  the  Baptists,  accredited 
without  reproof  by  their  reviews,  their  subscriptions,  their  com 
mendations,  is,  I  believe,  the  only  controvertist  of  the  age  who 
denies  his  opponents  the  common  courtesy  of  oblique  address.  Not 
withstanding  the  authority  which  thus  catechises  its  vocatives,  this 
dry  baptism  is  a  baptism  in  the  sea,  a  baptism  in  salt-  water.  And 
if  the  fathers  baptized  in  the  sea  had  only  a  dry  baptism,  what  is 
there  to  wet  us  in  a  baptism  in  Jordan,  or  even  in  the  '  much  water  ' 


But  figure  there  is  in  this  baptism  according  to  Dr.  Carson,  and 
figure  of  no  ordinary  kind,  for,  it  seems,  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Paul 
to  the  Corinthians  is  a  lyric  poem,  written  after  the  manner  of 
Campbell's  Ode  on  the  Battle  of  Hohenlinden.  The  citation  is 
curious,  and  so  is  the  comment  :  p.  413  — 

"  '  Few,  few  shall  part  where  many  meet, 
The  snow  shall  be  their  winding-sheet, 
And  every  turf  beneath  their  feet 
Shall  be  a  soldier's  sepulchre.' 

"  Would  any  Goth,"  asks  Dr.  Carson,  "  object  that  the  snow  cannot 
be  a  winding-sheet,  because  it  does  not  wind  round  the  whole  body 
of  the  dying  soldier  ?  As  the  soldier,  says  the  critic,  was  uncovered 
above,  the  snow  cannot  be  his  winding-sheet.  And  is  he  not  a  Goth, 
who  says  that  the  Israelites  could  not  be  buried  or  immersed  in  the 
sea,  because  they  were  not  covered  with  water?  But  our  critic 
must  proceed  :  '  As  the  soldier  lies  on  the  turf,  without  any  covering 
from  it,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  soldier's  sepulchre.'  What  sort 
of  criticism  is  this  ?" 

This  may  be  an  answer  for  "  Goths,"  but  it  is  not  for  sober 
Christians.  Was  St.  Paul  writing  lyric  poetry  ?  What  would  be 
thought  if  Campbell  himself,  professing  to  give  an  account  of  the 
battle,  were  to  employ  his  own  figures  in  prosaic  relation,  and  to 
write,  I  would  not  have  you  ignorant,  my  friends,  that  all  the  soldiers 
slain  in  this  field  were  buried  in  winding-  sheets  and  in  sepulchres  ? 
This  style  of  prose,  and  not  that  of  his  poetry,  would  be  after  the 
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manner  of  St.  Paul,  as  expounded  by  Dr.  Carson  :  "  Brethren,  we 
would  not  have  you  ignorant  that  all  our  fathers  were  baptized  in 
the  sea."  The  soldiers  were  not  buried  at  all.  Yes,  says  the  critic 
of  Dr.  Carson's  new  school,  they  were  all  buried  in  winding-sheets 
and  sepulchres,  for  "he  is  a  Goth"  who  does  not  see  that  the  snow 
was  their  winding-sheet,  and  the  turf  their  sepulchre  ;  as  all  the 
fathers  were  baptized  in  the  sea,  and  he  is  a  Goth  who  does  not  see 
something,  we  cannot  tell  exactly  what,  that  "  darkly  shadows  a 
burial,"  or  immersion.  We  may  illustrate  this  criticism  by  another 
reference  to  the  winding-sheet,  belonging  to  a  guide  in  the  dangerous 
passes  of  the  Alps — 

"  My  sire,  my  grandsire,  died  among  these  wilds. 
As  for  myself,  he  said,  (and  he  held  forth 
His  wallet  in  his  hand,)  this  do  I  call 
My  winding-sheet,  for  I  shall  have  no  other." 

Rogers'  Italy. 

According  to  the  style  of  St.  Paul,  as  Dr.  Carson  represents  and 
admires  it,  the  traveller  in  the  Alps  should  have  written  home,  I 
would  not  have  you  ignorant,  my  friends,  that  amidst  the  frightful 
precipices  of  these  mountains,  all  the  guides  escort  strangers  in  their 
winding-sheets.  "He  must  be  a  Goth,"  says  the  pupil  of  Carson, 
who  would  not  understand  that  the  winding-sheets  were  wallets,  for 
they  would  have  no  other.  Do  our  Baptist  friends  expect  us  to 
answer  such  exposition  as  this,  which  in  effect  says,  the  fathers  were 
not  baptized  in  the  sea,  for  St.  Paul  was  only  making  poetry  ? 

But  its  ingenious  author  has  another  reason  for  the  apostle's  selec 
tion  of  this  word.  St.  Paul  must  have  two  or  three  reasons  for  doing 
one  thing  assigned  by  those  who  know  nothing  about  the  reasons  of 
his  conduct.  The  passage  through  the  sea  "  figures  the  same  thing," 
as  Christian  baptism;  it  "figured  the  burial  and  resurrection  of 
Christ  and  Christians!" — p.  119.  Is  there  in  all  Christendom  a 
second  man  who  believes  that  the  passage  through  the  Red  Sea 
"  figured  the  burial  and  resurrection  of  Christ  and  Christians?" 
This,  if  true,  is  indeed  a  great  sacrament ;  yet  it  is  nowhere  noticed 
in  all  the  Scriptures  ;  no  intimation  of  the  wonderful  sign  is  given  in 
the  Jewish  history  ;  no  annunciation  of  it  is  made  to  the  church. 
Were  it  not  for  one  or  two  fanciful  Fathers  who  saw  sacraments  in 
every  thing,  this  prcfigurement  might  have  been  applauded  as  the 
great  discovery  of  modern  theological  science.  I  appeal  again  to 
candid  Baptists,  are  we  bound  to  notice  such  figures  recently  dis 
covered  "by  the  liveliness  of  the  imagination?" 

With  respect  to  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Dr.  Carson  has 
X.  B  B 
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some  important  and  valuable  observations.  He  shows,  as  I  think, 
in  a  very  conclusive  manner,  that  baptism  cannot  be  emblematical 
of  the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit,  because  that  phrase  is  itself  only 
figurative,  and  can  have  no  relation  to  mode.  He  adds  (p.  422),  "  in 
like  manner  I  disposed  of  sprinkling  as  an  emblem  of  the  sprinkling 
of  the  blood  of  Christ.  It  cannot  be  an  emblem  of  this,  because 
the  blood  of  Christ  is  not  literally  sprinkled  on  the  believer.  With 
all  sober  men  this  point  must  be  settled  for  ever."  I  dare  not  speak 
for  all  "  sober  men."  It  is  settled  with  me.  I  add,  "  in  like  manner" 
we  "dispose"  of  immersion  as  an  emblem  of  the  burial  of  the 
believer  with  Christ,  because  the  believer  is  not  literally  buried  with 
Christ.  The  arguments  on  both  sides  for  symbolizing  modes  of 
spiritual  things,  must  rise  or  fall  together.  Without  repeating  what 
has  been  said  in  the  lecture,  I  am  glad  to  have  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Carson,  that  this  point  is  settled  for  ever  with  "  all  sober  men." 
How  he  contrives  to  make  himself  an  exception  I  do  not  surmise. 

He  says  (p.  107),  "Though  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  is  a  figura 
tive  baptism,  to  which  there  cannot  be  a  likeness  in  literal  baptism, 
yet  as  it  respects  the  transaction  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  there  was 
a  real  baptism  in  the  emblems  of  the  Spirit."  We  here,  I  am  happy 
to  learn,  leave  the  fairy  land  of  figures  and  poetry,  and  approach  the 
sober  realities  of  fact.  If  we  can  only  see  "  a  real  baptism,"  we  may 
with  truth  and  certainty  copy  the  mode  of  performing  it.  God  bap 
tized  with  the  emblems  of  the  Spirit ;  the  controversy  comes  to  the 
crisis  when  we  ask,  how  did  he  baptize?  Let  us  hear  Dr.  Carson. 
"They  were  literally  covered  with  the  appearance  of  wind  and  of 
fire."  Covered  with  the  appearance  of  wind  !  What  kind  of  an  ap 
pearance  ?  Yet  this  is  "  a  real  baptism" — no  figure.  "  ]N"ow  though 
there  was  no  dipping  of  them,"  (yet  this  was  '  a  real  baptism,'  says 
the  Doctor,  or  he  did  say  so  a  few  lines  before  ;  but  I  am  afraid  he 
will  shift  his  words,)  "  as  they  were  completely  surrounded  by  the 
wind  and  fire,  by  the  catachrestic  mode  of  speech  which  I  have  before 
explained,  they  are  said  to  be  immersed."  The  catacbrestic  mode 
of  speech  !  Was  ever  anything  so  vexatiously  disappointing  ?  We 
were  to  be  favoured  with  the  sight  of  a  real  baptism,  but  the  real 
baptism,  like  Ausonia  to  the  Trojans,  is  ever  receding  from  our  view. 
The  catachresis,  I  know,  will  work  wonders,  especially  if  aided  by 
*'  the  liveliness  of  the  imagination,"  but  I  never  before  saw  it  con 
vert  a  reality  into  a  figure.  Thus  much  is  certain,  for  I  cordially 
agree  with  Dr.  Carson  in  both  his  assertions,  let  what  will  become  of 
the  catachresis,  ' '  there  was  a  real  baptism  in  the  emblems  of  the 
Spirit,"  "although  there  was  no  dipping."  Yet  in  the  reality,  he 
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is  enamoured  with  figures,  and  finds  them  everywhere ;  he  has  tasted 
lotus,  and  cannot  leave  the  pleasant  land  in  which  it  grows. 

He  adds,  "  There  is  another  grand  fallacy  in  this  argument.  It 
confounds  things  that  are  different.  Water  is  poured  into  a  vessel 
in  order  to  have  things  put  into  it.  Water  is  poured  into  a  bath  in 
order  to  immerse  the  feet  or  the  body,  but  the  immersion  is  not  the 
pouring.  Our  opponents  confound  these  two  things.  A  foreigner 
might  as  well  contend  that,  when  it  is  said  in  the  English  language 
water  was  poured  into  a  bath  and  they  immersed  themselves,  it  is 
implied  that  pouring  and  immersing  are  the  same  thing."  (p.  108.) 
But  how  do  we  confound  these  things  ?  If  the  water  is  put  first  into 
the  bath,  and  the  feet  afterwards,  there  is  immersion :  if  the  feet  are 
there  first,  and  the  water  is  poured  afterwards,  there  is  no  immer 
sion.  How  was  it  at  the  Pentecost  ?  Did  the  emblems  fill  the  room 
before  the  apostles  entered  ?  If  so,  we  do  confound  the  two  things. 
But  if  the  apostles  were  in  the  room  first,  and  the  Spirit  camo 
upon  them,  in  this  real  baptism  there  was  no  immersion.  What 
saith  the  book  of  the  Acts  ?  How  readest  thou  ?  Were  the  emblems 
of  the  Spirit  poured  down  first,  that  the  disciples  might  be  put 
into  them  ?  Be  it  where  it  may,  this  grand  fallacy  of  confounding 
different  things  is  not  with  iis. 

Dr.  Carson  continues,  (p.  110,)  "The  wind  descended  to  fill  the 
house,  that  when  the  house  was  filled  with  the  wind"  (this  philo 
sophy  of  a  house  full  of  wind  is  not  of  Scripture,  I  would  have 
sceptics  take  notice,  lest  they  should  profanely  ask,  was  it  ever 
empty  of  wind  ?  or  if  there  were  more  than  usual,  what  kept  the 
building  together  r)  "  the  disciples  might  be  baptized  with  it."  (But 
they  were  not  dipped  into  it.)  "  Their  baptism  consisted  in  being 
totally  surrounded  with  the  wind,  not  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
wind  came."  Of  course,  he  means,  came  upon  them.  Will  you 
believe  me,  gentle  reader,  that  his  book  is  written  to  prove  that  to 
baptize  is  a  modal  verb,  referring  exclusively  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  action  is  performed  ;  the  manner  in  which  the  wind,  or  water, 
or  baptizing  fluid  encloses  a  person,  by  his  being  put  into  it,  and  not 
by  its  coming  upon  him  ?  We  see  at  last  the  baptism  of  the  bladder 
by  the  wave  falling  upon  it, — the  baptism  of  the  shore  by  the  tide 
rising  upon  it, — our  baptism  and  not  his,  who  says,  "  If  all  the  water 
of  the  ocean  had  fallen  on  him,  it  would  not  have  been  a  literal 
immersion,"  p.  36.  As  Dr.  Carson  says  this  is  both  "  a  real  bap 
tism,"  and  yet  only  "  a  baptism  after  a  catachrestic  mode  of  expres 
sion,"  is  it  surprising  he  should  imagine  his  opponents  "confound 
things  that  are  different :"  Is  he  to  be  allowed  to  make  this  baptism 
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"real"  or  " catachrestic,"  as  it  may  successively  suit  the  various 
stages  of  his  argument  ?  Here  is  baptism  without  immersion,  "a 
real  baptism  in  the  emblems,"  which  were  shed  forth  upon  the  dis 
ciples.  Dr.  Carson,  replies,  for  such  is  the  end  of  all  his  shifting, 
Then  immersion  is  not  immersion.  My  rejoinder  is,  The  Doctor's 
language  and  that  of  St.  Luke  do  not  correspond.  He  may  possibly 
reiterate  his  own  words,  "  If  the  angel  Gabriel  say  so,  I  will  bid  him 
go  to  school,"  and  then  I  am  fairly  brought  to  a  nonplus.  To  such 
a  champion  of  the  Baptists  a  mortal  can  only  reply,  You  must  put 
St.  Luke  under  the  same  schoolmaster. 

The  objections  which  we  find  in  these  passages,  as  well  as  the 
difficulties  in  making  immersion  correspond  with  the  references  to 
Jewish  and  Christian  baptisms  in  the  New  Testament,  are  in  Dr. 
Carson's  estimation  to  be  utterly  disregarded,  on  account  of  the 
overwhelming  evidence  which  he  professes  to  have  adduced  in  favour 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  baptize. 

We  assert  a  secondary  meaning  ascertained  in  the  usage  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  he  denies  us  a  hearing.     We  say  the  apostles  call  that 
baptism  in  which  there  was  no  immersion ;  and  he  replies,  No  one 
before  them  ever  called  it  so,  and  therefore  they  could  not  have  given 
that  designation  to  any  religious  rite  which  was  administered  without 
immersion.     "  I  give  my  opponents  the  whole  range  of  Greek  litera 
ture,  till  the  institution  of  the  ordinance  of  baptism."     Nothing  can 
be  more  unfair.     A  secondary  sense  is  found,  as  we  maintain,  in 
connexion  with   the  religious   ordinance.     Without  accounting  for 
this  signification,  we  offer  proof  of  the  fact.     How  the  appropriation 
arose  we  do  not  affirm  ;  but  as  the  word  supper  was  appropriated  to 
a  religious  ordinance  instituted  after  supper — as  the  word  denoting 
to  stretch  out  the  hand  was  appropriated  to  giving  the  suffrage — or 
to  the  act  of  election  when  there  was  no  stretching  out  the  hand — as 
such  appropriations  continually  occur,  so  we  maintain  the  word  bap 
tize  became  appropriated  by  the  Jews  before  the  time  of  the  apostles, 
or  by  the  apostles  themselves,  or  by  others  with  their  sanction,  to 
instances  of  a  religious  rite  in  which  there  was  no  immersion.     That 
the  word  was  appropriated  to  the  religious  rite,  or  rather  to  several 
religious  rites,  is  evident ;  because  the  more  common  verb  pdirTw, 
which  more  usually  and  more  properly  denotes  dipping,  is  never  em 
ployed  to  designate  any  ritual  use  of  water,  Jewish  or  Christian. 
As  soon  as  we  meet  with  the  religious  rite,  we  find  the  verb  Pxirrifa 
appropriated  to  its  designation.     As  soon  as  this  rite  obtained  its 
name,  we  contend  for  a  secondary  signification  of  the  word,  and  we 
have  offered  what  to  us  appears  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  fact. 
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"  But,"  says  Dr.  Carson,  "  you  cannot  prove  your  secondary  signific 
ation  before  the  institution  of  the  religious  rite."  Nor  do  we  care 
to  prove  it.  We  offer  evidence  of  a  secondary  sense  in  connexion 
with  the  religious  rite.  To  require  the  evidence  of  the  usage  from 
previous  writers,  or  from  writers  who  knew  not  the  religious  insti 
tute,  appears  to  us  as  unreasonable  as  to  refuse  to  hear  any  exposi 
tion  of  the  Greek  words  of  which  the  terms  law,  justification,  sanc- 
tification,  resurrection,  spirit,  angel,  and  many  others  are  the  repre 
sentatives,  unless  it  be  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  which  pagan 
poets  and  philosophers  attached  to  them.  Such  an  exposition,  if 
carried  to  its  full  extent,  would  convert  Christianity  into  paganism. 
Am  I  to  attach  to  the  term  the  Son  of  God,  only  the  same  idea  as 
did  the  pagan  centurion  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  ? 

Dr.  Carson  himself  supplies   a  far  better  illustration.     We   are 
required  to  justify  the  appropriation  for  which  we  contend,  as  found 
in  the  New  Testament  by  examples  from  previous  writers,  that  is, 
by  examples  of  an  appropriation  of  which,  unless  they  were  familiar 
with  Jewish  usage,  they  must  have  been  utterly  ignorant ;  and  we  do 
not  know  that  the  appropriation  existed  even  in  the  usage  of  the  Jews 
previously  to  the  Christian  era.     He  contends,  in  opposition  to  the 
older  writers  of  his  denomination,  that  the  verb  pdirrto  came  by  appro 
priation  among  the  dyers  to  denote  to  dye  or  colour,  not  only  by 
dipping  but  by  staining,  in  any  manner.     That  he  proves  his  point 
I  need  not  say,  for  how  it  ever  could  have  been  a  question  with  any 
who   understood  the  difference  between  jSaTmcn-Tjs,   a  baptist,  and 
/Sa^eus,  a  dyer,  it  is  not  easy  to  explain.     But  if  the  ghost  of  the 
most  learned  Gale,  or    the  venerable  Booth,  or  if  some  surviving 
brother  of  their  opinion,  were  to  say,  I  will  give  you  "  the  whole  of 
Greek  literature  till"  the  invention  of  dyeing,  to  find  the  examples, 
and  you  never  can   show  that  pdirTw  means  to  dye  ;  or  if,  as  the 
early  literature  of  Greece  has  faded,  and  all  that  remains  is  stained 
by  the  dyers,  he  were  to  say,  "  you  must  admit  the  word  was  never 
so  used  before  the  invention  of  dyeing,"  such  an  objection  would  be 
worth  just  as  much,  or  just  as  little,  as  the   demurrer  which  Dr. 
Carson  puts  in  to  prevent  a  hearing  from  the  apostles  on  behalf  of 
their  appropriation.     We  say  that  an  appeal  to  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament,  without  a  word  of  recommendation  from  pagans,  is 
quite  sufficient  to  determine  the  appropriation  of  innumerable  words 
which  designate  the  doctrines,  rites,  and  other  peculiarities  of  the 
Christian  religion.     Will  Dr.  Carson,  who  is  fond  of  ascribing  Uni 
tarian   canons    and   predilections  to    his   opponents,  assert  that  in' 
the  first  verse  of  John's  gospel — in  the  clause,  The  Word  was  God, 
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— we  are  to  attribute  to  the  term  ©ebs  no  other  ideas  than  Greek 
poets  attributed  to  it  when  they  called  their  heroes  divine  ?  In  bap 
tism,  unless  the  Jewish  or  Christian  rite  was  known,  the  appropria 
tion  for  which  we  contend  could  not  have  prevailed.  The  fair  mode 
of  proposing  the  subject  would  have  been  for  Dr.  Carson,  as  he  con 
tends  for  the  primary  use  of  the  word,  to  have  propounded  his  proof 
passages  down  to  the  time  of  the  institution,  and,  stopping  where  we 
say  the  secondary  sense  appears,  to  have  imposed  upon  us  the  proof 
from  passages  of  that  age,  and  from  the  writers  who  employed  that 
secondary  sense.  We  cite  Paul  and  Luke  for  a  usage  which  Xeno- 
phon  and  Plato  did  not  understand. 

But  does  Dr.  Carson  confine  himself  to  the  chronology  in  which 
he  so  severely  and  straitly  binds  his  opponents  ?  He  gives  us  "to 
the  very  hour"  of  the  institution  ;  does  he  never  wander  across  the 
boundary  which  he  himself  so  strictly  prescribes  ?  As  he  gives  the 
primary  signification,  and  we  contend  for  the  secondary,  it  is  reason 
able  that  he  should  bring  his  proofs  from  the  earlier  writers,  and 
leave  us,  if  we  are  able,  to  show  the  subsequent  usage.  The  Fathers, 
he  tells  Dr.  Beecher,  are  too  late  ;  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  New 
Testament  is  subsequent  to  the  institution  of  the  rite. 

Let  us  then  hear  his  own  enumeration  of  his  authorities  taken 
from  his  table  of  contents. 

"  Section  X.  Examples  of  the  occurrence  of  baptizo,  to  show  that 
the  word  always  signifies  to  dip,  never  expressing  anything  but 
mode. 

"Examples  of  baptizo  from  Polybius,  Strabo,  Plutarch,  Diodorus 
Siculus,  Lucian,  Porphyry,  Homer,  Heraclides  Ponticus,  Themistius, 
Septuagint.  Quotations  from  JEsop,  Josephus,  Hippocrates,  Poly 
bius,  Dio,  Porphyry,  Diodorus  Siculus."  Contents,  p.  xiv.  Here  is 
a  formidable  array  of  authorities  to  prove  that  fiairTifa  always  signi 
fies  to  dip,  and  never  expresses  anything  but  mode.  We  assert  that 
not  one  of  these  authorities  proves  anything  of  the  kind  ;  but  as  the 
Doctor  confines  us  to  Greek  literature  existing  previously  to  the  in 
stitution,  let  us  see  how  far  he  observes  his  own  limitation.  I  say 
this,  having  no  desire  to  exclude  from  the  argument  the  authorities 
subsequent  to  the  Christian  era,  for  they  will  be  found  on  examina 
tion  to  correspond  exactly  with  their  predecessors.  But  as  this  limit 
is  strictly  defined  by  Dr.  Carson,  we  are  tempted  to  inquire  to  what 
extent  he  imposes  a  restriction  upon  others  which  he  does  not  him 
self  regard  ;  and  on  examining  the  earlier  writers,  we  are  freed  from 
the  suspicion  of  making  an  unfair  selection  of  his  authorities. 

Strabo,  I  suppose,  we  must  allow  to  come  within  the  limitation. 
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As  Dr.  Carson  gives  us  tlie  whole  range  up  "  to  the  very  hour,"  and 
Strabo  was  contemporary  with  John  the  Baptist — for  they  died,  I 
think,  in  the  same  year — we  may  allow  him  to  have  written  before 
"baptism  was  instituted. 

Plutarch  and  Lucian  are  a  hundred  years  too  late. 

Porphyry,  of  whose  baptism  in  Styx  I  suppose  the  reader  has  no 
wish  to  hear  anything  more,  died  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  304. 

Homer  is  unobjectionable  on  the  ground  of  antiquity,  and  quickly 
I  turned  to  the  reference  to  see  what  he  had  to  say  about  paTTTifa  ; 
for,  old  as  he  is,  his  opinion  would  be  the  greatest  novelty  which  Dr. 
Carson  has  introduced  into  this  controversy.  But  the  Homer  of  the 
index  is  no  Homer  in  the  text,  but  only  two  Greek  critics  upon  his 
writings.  The  one  is  pseudo-Didymus,  not  the  true  Didymus,  called 
Tjrazen-bo welled  (xaA/ceWepos),  because,  unlike  your  students  of  this 
degenerate  age,  he  vigorously  pursued  his  daily  and  nightly  studies 
undisturbed  by  the  horrors  of  dyspepsia.  The  other,  Dionysius, 
we  will  allow  to  be  the  historian  of  Halicarnassus,  for  it  is  not 
worth  while  starting  a  controversy  on  the  age  of  a  passage  which 
proves  nothing.  Themistius  lived  about  three  hundred  years  after 
the  time. 

As  to  .dEsop,  as  Dr  Carson  has  read  Bentley's  Dissertation  on  the 
Epistles  of  Phalaris — for  every  scholar  has  read  it — and  especially 
as  he  gives  us  no  reference  to  the  particular  fable,  that  we  may  ex 
amine  the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  he  will  not  expect  us  to  admit 
the  yEsop  of  his  citation  to  be  the  Athenian  slave  or  any  other 
witness  of  the  proper  age.  Josaphus  is  too  late,  and  so  is  Dion. 
Porphyry,  being  a  great  favourite,  is  produced  a  second  time  with 
the  same  citation.  Of  fourteen  authorities,  including  the  Septuagint, 
which  Dr.  Carson  produces  to  prove  the  meaning  of  fiairTifa,  seven 
are  excluded  by  the  rule  which  he  himself  imposes.  He  refuses  to 
hear  them  if  they  have  anything  to  say  in  our  favour,  prompt  as  he 
is  to  appeal  to  them  in  his  scarcity  of  authorities  ;  for  seven  men 
make  small  show  from  the  whole  range  of  Greek  literature,  to  de 
termine  a  dispute  which  has  so  long  distracted  the  Christian  church. 
Omitting  the  Septuagint  for  the  present,  let  us  inquire  how  far  the 
other  six  prove  that  j3a7TTi£a>  is  a  modal  verb,  "  never  expressing  any 
thing  but  mode  ;"  that  it  "always  signifies  to  dip;"  and  we  shall 
find  that  they  express  being  in  or  under  water,  either  without  any 
reference  to  the  mode,  or  with  such  reference  as  intimate  as  great  a 
variety  of  modes  as  could  have  been  reasonably  expected  in  the 
number  of  instances. 

Polybius  speaks  of  soldiers  baptized  up  to  the  breast  in  a  difficult 
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march,  through  water,  in  two  instances ;  but  the  expression  may 
denote  they  marched  covered  with  water  up  to  the  breasts,  as  well 
as  dipped  in  water.  Indeed,  the  former  is  the  more  natural  sense, 
as  the  expression  refers  not  to  the  act  of  dipping,  but  to  the  continued 
annoyance  of  marching  in  the  water.  So  he  speaks  of  their  being 
baptized  in  the  marshes  ;  in  which  passage  he  distinguished  the  verb 
from  /caraStW,  "  baptized  and  sinking  in  the  marshes."  He  also 
applies  the  term  to  ships  (a  very  common  application  of  it),  which 
whether  overwhelmed,  or  engulphed,  or  run  down,  or  sinking  in  any 
way,  are  said  to  be  baptized.  In  these  several  applications  Polybius 
uses  the  word  seven  times,  and  in  no  other,  if  the  combined  acumen 
of  Casaubon,  Ernesti,  and  Schweighauser  in  the  Lexicon  Polybia- 
num,  is  to  be  trusted. 

Strabo  is  cited  for  a  similar  phrase,  "  baptized  up  to  the  middle." 
He  also  applies  the  word  to  things  which  do  not  sink  in  certain 
waters  on  account  of  their  buoyancy,  as  in  the  lake  near  Agrigentum, 
and  again  in  a  stream  in  Cappadocia,  and  again  in  the  lake  Sirbon, 
in  which  a  man  cannot  be  baptized,  but  is  forcibly  borne  up.  The 
assertion  is  manifestly  without  reference  to  the  mode,  that  these 
substances  cannot  be  under  the  water.  Indeed,  the  expression,  "  if 
an  arrow  is  thrown  in,  it  will  hardly  be  baptized,"  intimates,  that 
the  arrow  may  be  dipped,  but  is  not  submerged,  or  covered  with  the 
water.  Provided  the  substances  be  covered,  Strabo  proves  nothing 
as  to  the  mode. 

Diodorus  Siculus  confirms  the  view  I  have  taken  of  the  sense  of 
the  word.  He  says — speaking  of  the  overflow  of  the  Nile — "  The 
most  of  the  land  animals  being  overtaken  by  the  river  perish,  being 
baptized"*  that  is,  being  overwhelmed  by  the  waters  rising  too 
rapidly  for  their  escape.  They  were  not  put  into  the  water,  but  the 
•water  came  over  them.  If  this  be  the  passage  cited  by  Dr.  Carson, 
(and  as  he  gives  neither  reference  nor  Greek,  how  can  I  tell  if  I  am 
•wrong  ?)  nothing  can  be  more  unfair  than  his  translation.  His  words 
are,  "  Diodorus  Siculus,  speaking  of  the  sinking  of  animals  in  water," 
(where  is  the  sinking  f)  "says,  that  when  the  water  overflows,  many 
of  the  land  animals  immersed  in  the  river  perish."  Let  the  reader 
consult  the  words  of  Diodorus  cited  below,  and  then  judge  whether 
any  controversial  writer  who  can  translate  "  immersed  in  the  river," 
ought  to  be  trusted  without  the  original  citations  of  his  authorities, 
or  distinct  references  to  them.  There  is  another  passage  which  Dr. 
Carson  does  not  cite,  in  which  the  baptism  is  distinguished  from  the 

*  *  Twv  3e  x*P<rcu'w*'  6npiu>v  T«  rroXXct  JJ.GV  VTTO  TOU  trora^Lov  irfpi\r]<}>9ev-a.  5«a- 
QOeipc-rat,  /3ajrTi£6pieva.— Lib.  i.  cap.  36 ;  torn.  i.  p.  417,  Ed.  Amstel. 
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rushing  into  the  water.  Having  described  the  defeated  soldiery  as 
driven  into  the  river,  he  says,  "  the  river  flowing  down  with  a  more 
violent  current"  (on  account  of  a  great  rain)  "baptized  many,  and 
destroyed  them  swimming  across  in  their  armour."  *  The  current 
overwhelmed  them,  and  the  river  covered  them. 

Homer  is  the  next  authority  within  the  prescribed  age ;  but,  as  we 
have  observed,  the  reference  is  not  to  Homer,  but  to  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  who  is  said  to  have  written  the  life  of  Homer.  Dr. 
Carson  says  (p.  59),  "And  Dionysius  says,  'In  that  phrase  Homer 
expresses  himself  with  the  greatest  energy,  signifying  that  the  sword 
was  so  dipped  in  blood,  that  it  was  even  heated  by  it.'  "  Dr.  Carson 
gives  no  reference  ;  but  as  he  cites  the  passage  from  Gale,  we  happily 
know  how  to  identify  it.  Would  it  be  credited,  that  there  is  not  a 
word  about  dipping  in  blood  in  the  original  ?  Dr.  Carson  says,  that 
one  of  his  opponents  is  as  guilty  of  forgery  as  if  he  appended  a 
cipher  to  a  one-pound  note.  I  do  not  say  his  version  is  a  forgery, 
because  I  dare  not  say  it  is  wilful ;  but  I  do  say  it  is  false.  The 
words  are,  as  they  are  given  by  Gale,  to  whose  citation  Dr.  Carson 
refers,  Vit.  Horn.  p.  297  :  Tlai/  8'  viredep/mdvOr)  £i<pos  oT/iarf  Kal  yap  tv 
Tovrca  7repe%ct  fj.ei&i'a  6;U(/>a<ni>,  ws  ^airriffQ^vros  ourca  rov  £i(povs  $s  re 
Qepfj.a.vBriva.1. — Gale's  Reflections,  p.  123.  "  All  the  sword  was  made 
warm  with  blood.  For  in  this  phrase  he  expresses  greater  emphasis, 
as  the  sword  being  so  baptized  as  to  be  warmed."  Where  is  the 
"  dipped  in  blood?"  Will  Dr.  Carson  defend  his  version  by  saying 
OVTIO  has  reference  to  the  preceding  cu'uari?  Will  he  hazard  that 
assertion  ?  But  it  is  not  my  business  to  find  the  defence.  Dionysius 
says,  that  the  sword  was  so  baptized ;  and  the  obvious  inference  is 
with  blood.  To  introduce  the  words  "  dipped  in  blood,"  on  the 
authority  of  Dionysius,  is  as  sad  a  misrepresentation  (truth  compels 
me  to  use  this  language)  as  I  have  ever  detected,  where  such  things 
are  too  common,  in  polemical  theology. 

The  next  instance  is  from  Heraclides  Ponticus.  The  translation 
as  given  from  Gale  is,  "  when  a  piece  of  iron  is  taken  red  hot  out  of 
the  fire,  and  put  into  water  (baptizetai) ,  the  heat  is  repelled  and 
extinguished  by  the  contrary  nature  of  water." 

There  is  some  doubt  about  this  passage  ;  but  as  I  have  no  objec 
tion,  I  readily  admit  it.  The  words  are,  vSart  ^airri^rai.  The  hot 
iron  drawn  from  the  fire  is  baptized  with  water,  not  in  water.  Why 
may  not  the  water  be  put  over  the  hot  iron,  as  well  as  the  iron  be 
put  into  the  water  ?  The  syntax  sustains  the  former  interpretation 

*  *O  irora.iJ.6s  fiiatOTepw  T<J>  pevfj.nn  KaTa^epojuevor  TroXXoi;?  e/Buir-ri^e,  Kal  /uerct  Ttav 
&iavnxoijievovs  <5te<£0e<pe. — Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xvi.  cap.  80;  torn.  ii.  p.  142.  Ed.  Amstel. 
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rather  than  the  latter ;  and  if  the  iron  were  covered  with  water,  the 
heat  would  be  effectually  expelled.  This  passage,  therefore,  can  do 
nothing  for  dipping,  and  may,  with  much  more  reason,  be  cited 
against  it. 

The  next  authority  is  that  of  Hippocrates ;  who  once,  according 
to  Dr.  Carson,  uses  the  verb  in  the  sense  of  fiairrw.  I  cannot,  for 
the  reason  already  assigned,  find  the  passage  in  any  edition  to  which 
I  have  access,  although  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  correctness.  The  fact 
itself  is  extraordinary,  that  for  the  English  word  to  dip  the  father  of 
medicine  should  use  /3a7rro>,  I  believe,  one  hundred  and  fifty  times, 
and  pairTifa,  in  the  same  sense,  only  once.  There  must  be  some 
reason  for  the  introduction  which  deserves  attention ;  but  be  that  as 
it  may,  baptism,  as  we  contend,  may  be  effected  by  dipping,  as  well 
as  by  overwhelming ;  and  so  the  instance,  if  unexplained,  would 
not  disturb  our  position.  In  two  instances  he  speaks  of  a  peculiar 
breathing,  as  of  "  persons  after  being  baptized,"  which  is  applicable 
to  persons  having  been  under  water,  whether  dipped  or  overflowed, 
and  so  they  teach  nothing  concerning  the  mode ;  or  rather,  being 
used  where  no  intention  of  expressing  the  mode  appears,  they  con 
firm  our  opinion.  The  fourth  instance,  from  Hippocrates,  refers  to 
the  baptizing  a  ship  by  overlading  it,  and  corresponds  with  the  bap 
tism  of  ships  often  mentioned  in  the  later  writers.  Brought  under 
water  in  any  mode,  ships  are  said  to  be  baptized,  often  exposed  to 
the  storm  and  overwhelmed  by  the  waves,  as  well  as  struck  by  the 
beak  of  an  enemy,  or  overborne  by  the  weight  of  the  lading.  The 
English  word  overwhelm  will  apply  to  almost  all  these  instances ; 
and  if  Dr.  Carson  doubts  the  propriety  of  so  applying  it,  I  refer  him 
to  that  English  authority  which,  above  all  others,  he  seems  so  much 
and  so  justly  to  respect.  In  the  Essay  on  Miracles,  Dr.  Campbell 
says,  "  he  saw  the  passengers  carried  down  the  stream,  and  the  boat 
overwhelmed."  In  Greek,  he  might  have  said,  as  the  instances  prove, 
"baptized."  But  will  any  one  from  such  instances  contend,  that 
overwhelm  is  a  modal  verb,  denoting  to  put  into  the  water,  and 
nothing  else  ?  The  argument  would  be  quite  as  good  as  that  which 
Dr.  Carson  educes  from  some  of  his  passages.  In  all  these  instances, 
there  is  only  one,  the  unexamined  passage  from  Hippocrates,  in 
which  the  word  can  be  fairly  translated  to  dip,  and  not  one  which 
serves  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  adduced,  of  proving  that  Pawrifa 
"  always  signifies  to  dip  ;  never  expressing  anything  but  mode." 

In  noticing  the  citations  from  authors  who  wrote  previously  to  the 
institution  of  baptism,  I  do  not  know  that  I  gain  any  advantage,  as 
those  which  Dr.  Carson  adduces  from  later  writers  are  precisely  of 
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the  same  character.  Only  one  or  two  can  be  translated  to  dip.  But 
as  he  imposes  this  limitation  upon  us,  he  suggests  the  most  fair  and 
convenient  mode  of  examining  his  own  authorities.  Are  these  the 
authorities  by  which  he  sustains  himself  in  asserting  that  j8cwrr/£« 
is  a  modal  verb  signifying  to  dip,  and  nothing  else  ?  As  we  contend 
it  is  not  a  verb  expressive  of  the  mode,  but  a  verb  the  object  of  which 
may  be  effected  by  several  modes,  by  superfusion  as  well  as  by  im 
mersion,  we  were  prepared  to  hear  of  instances  in  which  it  was 
accomplished  by  dipping.  We  know  not  why  things  should  not  be 
baptized  by  dipping  as  frequently  as  by  any  other  mode,  and  we  con 
fess  we  are  surprised  that  so  much  labour  and  zeal  has  produced  no 
more  instances.  The  Baptists  may  smile  at  my  scrupulosity  ;  but  I 
confess,  I  do  not  think  it  fair  to  represent  the  citations  of  Dr.  Carson 
as  a  correct  view  of  what  may  be  said  on  their  side  of  the  question.* 
I  have  not  referred  to  the  Septuagint.  The  passage  to  which  Dr. 
Carson  appeals  is  2  Kings  v.  14,  "Naaman  went  down  and  baptized 
himself  seven  times  in  Jordan."  Dr.  Carson  says  he  dipped  himself; 
his  opponents  say,  because,  according  to  the  law  of  his  purification, 
the  leper  was  to  be  sprinkled  seven  times, — he  sprinkled  himself. 
Agreeing  as  I  do  with  Dr.  Carson,  for  the  Mosaic  law  of  the  leper  is 
inapplicable  in.  this  instance,  I  can  see  nothing  in  the  passage  to 
determine  the  sense  of  the  word.  Prove  from  other  passages  that 
it  means  to  dip,  and  there  is  no  objection  to  admit  that  sense  in  this 
verse.  Naaman  was  commanded  to  wash;  and  to  ascertain  the  mean 
ing  of  the  word  "baptize,"  we  must  look  elsewhere,  for  there  is 
nothing  to  expound  it  in  the  clause,  "  he  baptized  himself  seven  times 
jn  Jordan."  Let  baptize  mean  to  dip,  or  to  sprinkle,  or  to  purify,  or 
to  do  anything  in  Jordan, — this  verse  will  not  explain  it. 

Another  instance  in  the  Septuagint  is — Isaiah  xxi.  4,  "  Iniquity 
baptizes  me."  "Iniquity  sinks  in  misery,"  says  Dr.  Carson,  p.  86  ; 
"  dips  "  he  ought  to  have  said.  "  Iniquity  overwhelms  me,"  is  our 
version. 

Judith  at  night  baptized  herself  in  the  camp  in  the  fountain  of 
water.  Those  who  contend  that  the  word  means  in  the  dialect  of 
the  Hellenists  to  purify,  assert  that  a  Jewish  lady  ought  not  to  be 
supposed  to  have  immersed  herself  in  the  midst  of  a  camp,  to  which 
soldiers  might  continually  resort  for  water,  and  which  could  not 
afford  the  seclusion  which  to  her  would  be  indispensable.  Dr.  Carson 

*  The  earliest  instance  I  know  of  Pam^a)  being  effected  by  dipping,  occurs  in  the 
poems  falsely  ascribed  to  Orpheus,  but  undoubtedly  ancient.    I  notice  it,  lest  I  should 
be  charged  with  taking  undue  advantage  of  Dr.  Carson's  failure. 
'A\\'  OT'  e?  'Q/ceavoio  poov  Pampero  Ti-ctv. 

Orph.  Argon.  514. 
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thinks  there  is  no  difficulty,  but  that  "the  most  scrupulous  and 
even  romantic  delicacy  is  provided  for  in  the  retirement  of  a  lady  in 
a  fountain  in  a  valley,"  p.  318.  To  me  her  bathing  in  such  a  situa 
tion  is  about  as  incredible  as  is  her  cutting  off  the  head  of  Holofernes, 
or  the  other  incidents  of  this  most  ridiculous  tale,  in  which  no  at 
tention  whatever  seems  to  be  paid  to  the  verisimilitude  of  the  narra 
tive.  Whatever  others  may  be  able  to  do,  I  can  learn  nothing  from 
such  a  use  of  the  word. 

The  passage  in  Sirach  xxxi.  25,  "He  who  is  baptized  from  the 
dead,  and  toucheth  it  again,  what  does  he  profit  by  his  washing  ? " 
appears  to  afford  very  little  assistance  in  this  inquiry.  The  form 
of  the  expression  '  baptized  from  the  dead '  has  been  adduced  to 
prove  that  the  word  must  have  obtained  the  signification  of  purify, 
because  it  could  not  be  said,  *  dipped  from  the  dead.'  However  prob 
able  this  may  appear,  I  do  not  think  we  can  with  certainty  infer 
more  from  the  phrase  than  that  the  idea  of  purification  was  so  assoc 
iated  with  the  word,  as  in  some  degree  to  affect  its  construction  in 
this  sentence.  Without  such  an  association,  to  '  baptize  from  the 
dead '  is  a  phrase  absolutely  unmeaning  ;  but  I  dare  not  assert  that, 
even  in  this  usage,  to  baptize  is  the  same  thing  as  to  purify.  It 
assumes  the  construction  of  words  denoting  to  wash  from  uncleanness 
— precisely  the  construction  which  may  be  found  on  opening  any 
Greek  author,  and  turning  to  any  page  in  which  a  cleansing  from 
pollution  is  mentioned.  It  seems  not  worth  while  to  cite  authorities 
for  what  is  familiar  to  every  body  ;  but  as  in  this  controversy  I  have 
heard  the  clamour  for  authorities  in  support  of  assertions  quite  as 
undeniable,  I  turn  to  the  fragments  "De  Legationibus,"  published 
by  Ursinus,  and  in  the  saying  of  Posthumius  to  the  people  of 
Tarentum,  as  he  held  up  the  official  robe  of  the  Roman  ambassador, 
dishonoured  by  the  pollution  of  their  buffoon,  as  given  in  the  version 
of  Dion, — "  This  robe  with  your  blood  you  shall  wash  "  (aTroTrAu^re) 
biro  corresponding  with  the  e/c  in  the  version  of  the  same  speech  in 
Appian  and  in  Dionysius  (pp.  302,  344,  376,)  has  precisely  the  force 
of  this  air6  in  baptizing  from  the  pollution  of  the  dead.  BaTrrifa  is 
here  construed  as  if  it  denoted  to  cleanse ;  but  it  may  be  assuming 
too  much  to  infer  from  this  construction  that  the  verb  actually  de 
noted  to  purify,  as  whether  the  cleansing  suggested  by  a-n-6  had  be 
come  by  usage  incorporated  in  the  verb,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  sought 
in  an  ellipsis  of  a  verb  of  cleansing,  we  may  not  be  able  to  determine. 
In  adverting  to  all  the  instances,  it  becomes  evident  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Septuagint  to  confirm  the  doctrine,  that  /3a7n-i£co  is 
a  modal  verb,  meaning  to  dip  and  nothing  else.  The  reader  may 
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now  judge  how  far  its  sense  is  so  clearly  determined,  so  definitely 
restricted  by  the  authorities  adduced  by  Dr.  Carson,  that  in  ap 
proaching  the  New  Testament  we  are  not  to  weigh  the  difficulties 
and  objections  to  his  signification  of  the  word  ;  but,  absolutely  over- 
powered  by  the  irresistible  force  of  his  citations,  we  are  to  acknow 
ledge,  contrary  to  all  the  probabilities, — that  multitudes  were  dipped, 
both  of  men  and  women,  where  water  was  precious, — that  Pharisees 
expected  their  guests  to  be  dipped  before  meals, — that  Christians 
were  dipped  in  the  Holy  Ghost  and  in  fire, — and  that  the  Jews  were 
dipped  in  the  Red  Sea.  I  repeat  that  there  is  not  produced  a  single 
instance  from  the  classics  previous  to  this  era,  to  prove  that  this 
verb  defines  the  mode  and  means  to  dip.  Should  it  be  said  that 
according  to  my  view  of  the  subject  there  is  a  discrepancy  between 
the  classical  and  the  scriptural  use  of  the  word,  I  admit  the  fact 
and  when  our  Baptist  friends  have  come  to  a  good  understanding 
with  us  about  the  classical  sense,  we  may,  I  think,  very  soon  and 
very  amicably  determine  all  other  differences  in  this  question.  I 
feel  that  little  progress  can  be  made  until  we  know  the  primary  and 
classical  sense  of  the  word,  wherein  it  differs  from  fidirTca  and  where 
in  it  agrees. 

I  have  not  noticed  the  discussion  between  Dr.  Carson  and  others 
on  the  supposed  secondary  signification  of  the  word  as  meaning  to 
purify,  because  that  question  has  no  connexion,  so  far  as  I  perceive, 
with  my  argument.  If,  however,  it  be  meant  that  in  the  language 
of  the  Jews  speaking  Greek,  the  word  fiairrifa  had  assumed  the 
signification  to  purify, — not  in  its  appropriation  to  a  religious  rite, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  purify,  but  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  I 
must  say  I  do  not  agree  with  the  respected  and  able  writers  who 
seem  to  maintain  that  opinion.  Dr.  Carson  is  very  fond  of  intimat 
ing  that  his  opponents  do  not  know  their  own  business  ;  and  I  can 
not  but  reply,  I  think  he  has  not  produced  in  this  controversy  the 
best  citations  in  support  of  his  own  side  of  the  question.  He  seems 
to  need  some  decided  passage  in  the  writings  of  the  Grecian  Jews,  in 
which  the  word  would  not  be  used  if  it  had  become  commonly  appro 
priated  as  a  term  of  purification,  for  to  the  Hellenistic  dialect  the 
appeal  is  made.  If  he  turn  from  the  Septuagint,  which  does  him  no 
service,  to  the  Hexapla  of  Origen,  he  will  find  that  the  words — 
"Thou  wilt  plunge  me  in  the  ditch,"  (Job  x.  31,)  in  the  translation 
of  which  the  Septuagint  employs  the  verb  jSaTrr&j,  are  rendered  by 
Aquila,  eV  5ia.<p6opa  Pairrio-eis  ,ue — thou  wilt  baptize  me  in  corrup 
tion.  Although  Aquila  seems  to  have  been  no  great  Greek  scholar, 
yet,  as  he  made  his  version  for  the  use  of  the  synagogue,  and  con- 
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suited  the  taste  and  feelings  of  the  Jews  in  his  deviations  from  the 
Septuagint,  he  would  scarcely  have  selected  the  word,  which  the 
Jews  usually  employed  to  designate  purity,  to  express  the  plunging 
in  filth  and  corruption.  Or  is  this  one  of  the  instances  in  which 
Aquila  contrived  to  express  his  scorn  and  hatred  of  the  Christians, 
which,  according  to  Epiphanius,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  others, 
he  was  so  prone  to  indulge  ?  I  have  no  wish,  however,  to  inter 
fere  in  this  discussion ;  but  truth  compels  me  to  say  that  there 
are  some  serious  objections  to  the  opinion  which  Dr.  Beechcr  has 
defended  with  so  much  ability ;  and  I  should  be  glad  to  see  them 
propounded  in  a  calm  and  Christian  spirit  by  one  of  our  Baptist 
brethren,  that  we  may  have  the  opinion  of  the  learned  President 
respecting  them. 

To  the  citations  from  the  Fathers  Dr.  Carson  says  in  his  replies  to 
President  Beecher,  that  they  come  too  late.  He  had  said,  somewhat 
confidently,  that  he  should  as  soon  expect  to  find  steam  coaches  and 
railroads  in  the  Fathers ;  "  Without  exception  they  use  the  word 
always  for  immersion,"  p.  466.  Finding,  however,  that  this  asser 
tion  deterred  no  one  from  appealing  to  them,  and  from  showing  that 
even  if  a  shower  of  rain' had  fallen  upon  the  thief  on  the  cross,  they 
would  have  made  it  good  ecclesiastical  baptism ;  Dr.  Carson,  on  the 
ground,  I  suppose,  that  the  term  might  have  changed  its  signification 
among  Christians  after  the  institution  of  the  rite,  says,  "The  Fathers 
might  prove  a  secondary  meaning,  while  at  the  same  time  they  prove 
that,  in  reference  to  the  original  institution,  the  word  is  used  in  its 
primary  meaning,"  p.  483.  So  far  from  controverting  this  remark, 
I  acknowledge  both  its  truth  and  importance  ;  and  no  Baptist,  I  am 
sure,  can  be  more  desirous  than  I  am,  that  the  intelligent  reader 
should  keep  it  in  view,  and  consider  how  far  it  ought  to  modify  any 
conclusions  which  he  might  be  disposed  to  draw  from  ecclesiastical 
testimony. 

Some  of  the  testimonies,  he  says,  "  are  explicable  from  the  passage 
in  Cyprian's  letters,"  p.  492.  That  is,  from  "the  ecclesiastical  bap 
tism,"  about  which  Dr.  Carson  has  spoken  so  incorrectly.  This  is 
his  "  answer  to  all  the  passages  referred  to  ;"  and  what  an  answer, 
let  the  reader  of  this  Appendix  decide.  On  "the  ecclesiastical  bap 
tism,"  the  Doctor  reposes  with  wonderful  calmness  and  satisfaction: 
and,  secure  on  that  tranquil  elevation,  he  scarcely  condescends  to 
reply  to  his  opponents  who  read  the  Fathers. 

I  stand,  however,  corrected,  although  I  confess  I  had  no  suspicion 
of  my  error,  as  I  ventured  in  the  lecture  to  say,  when  speaking  of 
burial  in  baptism,  that  believers  figuratively  died  with  Christ,  before 
they  were  figuratively  buried  with  him ;  for  I  assumed  that  our  Bap- 
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list  friends  did  not  profess  to  bury  people  alive.  I  find  that  I  assumed 
too  much..  They  do  profess,  if  Dr.  Carson  expound  their  views,  to 
bury  alive,  and  to  kill  in  the  burial.  I  had  no  right  to  plead  for  the 
sign  of  the  cross  in  the  death  of  baptism,  for  death  by  crucifixion 
with  Christ  is  not  symbolized  in  immersion,  but  death  by  burial  with 
him.  Dr.  Carson,  in  explaining  how  we  die  with  Christ  as  well  as 
are  buried  with  him  in  baptism,  says,  "  It  is  by  burial  we  die.  We 
are  supposed  to  be  buried  into  death,  and  the  figure  is  well  fitted  fcr 
this  purpose.  To  immerse  a  living  man  affords  an  emblem  of  death 
as  well  as  of  burial.  The  baptized  person  dies  under  the  water,  and 
for  a  moment  lies  buried  with  Christ.  Christ  our  death  was  spoken 
of  under  the  figure  of  a  baptism,"  p.  157.  But  in  his  death  was  no 
immersion,  and  this  figure  shows  the  vanity  of  the  Baptist  explana 
tion.  Besides,  what  death  is  here  symbolized  by  burying  in  a  figure 
a  living  man,  who  "  dies  under  the  water  ?"  Does  it  mean  that  he 
is  emblematically  drowned  ?  Or,  as  the  water  represents  the  tomb 
of  Christ,  is  it  meant  that  figuratively  the  person  dies  by  being  buried 
with  Christ  ?  But  to  have  placed  a  man  in  the  tomb  of  Christ  would 
not  have  killed  him.  Some  men  lived  in  tombs.  So  far  as  figura 
tively  the  believer  has  died  with  Christ,  he  has  been  crucified  with 
Christ ;  and  as  in  no  other  manner  did  Christ  die,  we  protest  against 
the  representation  of  a  believer  as  having  died  with  him  in  any  other 
manner.  No  other  death  is  Christ- like,  no  other  death  is  Christian. 
Death  by  burying  alive  is  not  death  with  Christ.  I  am  crucified 
with  Christ,  and  I  acknowledge  no  other  spiritual  death.  Moreover, 
at  the  moment  of  this  spiritual  death,  this  death  in  baptism,  the 
person  is  said  figuratively  in  baptism  to  wash  away  his  sins. — p.  161. 
Were  ever  figures  so  strangely  blended  ?  I  know  not  whether  these 
are  the  opinions  of  all  our  Baptist  brethren  ;  but  whether  they  are, 
or  are  not,  I  am  compelled  to  say,  in  a  serious  spirit,  carefully  con 
sidering  my  words,  if  this  be  the  Christian  doctrine  of  baptism,  were 
I  convinced  of  the  impropriety  of  sprinkling  as  a  Christian  rite,  I 
ought  not  myself  to  be  baptized,  because  I  cannot  understand  the 
doctrine  signified.  I  know  not  any  death  of  the  believer  but  cruci 
fixion  with  Christ.  In  another  death  I  cannot  discern  the  Lord's 
body.  I  dare  not  say  what  Dr.  Carson  writes  is  unmeaning  rant, 
because  I  may  not  have  spiritual  discernment,  but  to  me  it  seems 
as  unintelligible  as  anything  I  have  ever  read.  Of  one  thing  I  am 
certain,  if  these  views  be  correct,  many  of  us  are  ignorant  of  the 
elements  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  we  need  some  one,  instead  of 
disputing  with  us  about  the  form,  to  teach  us  the  first  principles  of 
the  doctrine  of  baptism.  We  are  not  only  unbaptized,  but  ignorant 
of  that  death  with  Christ  which  is  signified  in  baptism. 
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To  all  that  Dr.  Carson  says  about  the  importance  of  strictly  re 
taining  the  authorized  form  of  the  service,  I  would  oppose  a  para 
graph  of  one  of  the  noblest  writers  in  our  language,  whose  generous 
spirit  looking  beyond  the  uncertainties  of  the  ceremony,  to  the 
certainty  of  the  glorious  truth,  would  have  all  Christians  one  in  the 
unity  of  the  faith,  whatever  they  may  be  in  the  distinctions  of  sect 
arianism.  I  cite  his  words,  on  leaving  this  subject,  with  the  solemn 
profession  that  I  have  no  wish  to  make  a  single  convert  to  sprinkling, 
as  my  only  object  is  to  present  the  argument  before  our  Baptist 
friends  in  such  a  manner  as  to  induce  them  to  respect  our  baptisms, 
as  the  honest  deeds  of  honest  men,  who,  having  carefully  considered 
the  subject,  have  honestly  arrived  at  their  conclusion,  and  ought  to 
abide  by  it  in  administering  Christ's  ordinance,  seeing  it  is  the  result 
of  such  inquiry  as  they  have  grace  and  ability  to  conduct.  Conscious 
of  infirmity,  exposed  to  error,  I  ask  our  Baptist  friends  to  unite  with 
us  in  the  prayer,  (after  all  he  has  said,  I  would  travel  many  miles  to 
hear  Dr.  Carson  offer  it,  and  forget,  as  I  am  sure  he  would,  every 
hard  saying,)  "  The  good  Lord  pardon  every  one  that  prepareth 
his  heart  to  seek  God,  the  Lord  God  of  his  fathers,  though  he  be  not 
cleansed  according  to  the  purification  of  the  sanctuary."  I  cite  the 
words  of  James  Douglas ;  and  if  they  be  thought  no  very  suitable 
appendage  to  a  controversial  lecture,  my  reply  is  that  my  controversy 
on  the  form  of  baptism  is  entirely  defensive  ;  I  attack  no  other  bap 
tism  ;  I  recognize  all  baptisms  of  Christian  men  ;  I  avoid  expressing 
a  preference  for  any  mode  :  my  only  conclusion  is,  "  he  that  im- 
merseth,  immerseth  to  the  Lord ;  and  he  that  sprinkleth,  sprinkleth 
to  the  Lord." 

"  Christianity  consists  of  truth,  of  holiness,  and  of  happiness.  That 
the  truth  should  be  presented  before  the  mind,  and  continually 
kept  there,  by  human  means,  and  by  Divine  aid,  is  all  that  Christi 
anity  can  require.  To  contribute  to  this  we  have  two  signs,  bap 
tism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  answerable  to  the  two  parts  of  salvation, 
which  are  carrying  on  on  earth,  justification  and  sanctification,  the 
washing  away  of  sin,  and  the  living  by  faith  upon  the  Lord  Jesus. 
Concerning  the  things  signified  by  these  signs,  there  is  no  dispute 
amongst  those  who  take  the  Bible  for  their  guide ;  concerning  the 
mode  of  administering  these  signs,  there  are  endless  controversies 
amongst  inquirers  after  truth,  who,  to  all  appearance,  are  equally 
sincere.  Whatever  is  important  in  the  Scriptures  is  clear  in  pro 
portion  to  its  importance ;  we  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  the 
signification  of  these  signs  is  highly  important,  but  that  the  mode 
of  administering  them  is  not  so,  because  very  doubtful.  It  is  clear 
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that  every  one  should  be  allowed  to  choose  for  himself,  and  to  use 
the  sign  in  that  way  which  most  directly  carries  the  mind  to  the 
thing  signified.  Controversy  here  is  entirely  out  of  place.  It  makes 
the  sign  of  no  effect,  it  distracts  the  attention  from  the  thing  signified, 
which  alone  is  the  useful  contemplation,  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
sign  is  administered,  which  is  altogether  an  unprofitable  subject  of 
thought ;  for  the  use  of  a  sign  is,  that  the  mind  may  pass  imme 
diately  from  it  to  the  thing  signified.  Thus  these  signs  not  being 
received  in  peace  and  faith,  but  being  continually  disputed  about, 
are  to  controversialists  not  so  much  the  signs  of  salvation,  as  the  em 
blems  of  a  peculiar  party."* 

*  In  reading  Dr.  Carson's  work,  1  had  overlooked  the  following  passage,  which 
appears  to  me  virtually  to  concede  the  point  for  which  I  contend  respecting  the  classi 
cal  sense  of  the  word  /3a7TTi'fw.  In  correcting  an  opponent  he  says  (p.  293),  "  '  I  am 
one  of  those  overwhelmed  by  that  mighty  wave,'  ought  to  be  translated,  'I  myself  am 
of  those  who  were  immersed  under  that  mighty  wave.'  The  wave  was  the  baptizer, 
and  under  the  wave  the  persons  were  immersed."  I  have  understood  Dr.  Carson  as 
maintaining  that  to  baptize  is  to  dip  or  immerse  into,  and  that  the  baptizer  dips  or 
immerses  into  something — not  immerses  under  something— that  is,  the  baptizer  puts 
the  baptized  thing  into  something  else.  He  speaks  in  the  next  page  of  "  verbs  of 
dipping,  and  verbs  of  motion  in  general,"  implying  that  baptize  is  a  verb  of  motion, 
that  is,  it  moves  its  object,  or  puts  it  into  something.  In  the  citation,  does  the  wave 
move  the  person  into  anything?  Does  the  baptizer,  that  is,  the  wave,  put  the  person 
baptized  into  the  water,  or  into  itself,  or  into  any  kind  of  thing  whatever?  If  the 
baptizer  baptizes  the  baptized,  by  moving  it  into  anything,  it  dips  ;  but  if  it  baptizes 
the  object,  leaving  it  at  rest,  by  coming  over  it,  all  I  contend  for,  as  to  the  classical 
sense,  is  conceded.  Does  "  immerse  under"  mean  "  put  into  ?"  If  it  does,  Dr.  Car 
son  concedes  nothing ;  if  it  does  not,  he  concedes  the  point  for  which  I  contend.  The 
translation  of  Dr.  Carson,  "  I  am  one  of  those  who  were  immersed  under  that  mighty 
wave,"  seems  clearly  to  imply  that  the  baptizer,  as  he  calls  the  wave,  moving  to  effect 
its  object,  left  the  baptized  person  stationary.  If  so,  baptize  is  not  to  move  an  object 
into  anything,  that  is,  it  is  not  to  dip.  Not  openly  and  frankly,  but  under  the  dis 
guise  of  the  outlandish  phrase  "  immerse  under,"  the  point  of  classical  dispute 
appears  to  me  to  be  conceded.  It  is  impossible  to  immerse  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  that  is,  to  dip,  without  immersing  into  something.  Into  what  did  the  wave 
immerse  the  man,  when  he  was  "  immersed  under"  it?  If  it  be  said,  into  the  water, 
the  man  was  in  before  ;  if  into  the  wave,  the  wave  came  over  him. 

On  p.  476.  under  the  title,  "  passages  which  imply  that  immersion  was  the  mode  of 
baptism,"  we  have  the  following  argument.  "  Christ  refers  to  his  death  as  a  baptism 
in  a  figurative  sense;  but  if  the  word  in  a  figurative  sense  signifies  afflictions,  the 
literal  sense  cannot  be  anything  but  immersion.  Neither  purify,  nor  sprinkle,  nor 
any  other  supposed  meaning,  will  admit  the  figurative  meaning  of  afflictions  as  cala 
mities.  This  is  the  figure  also  by  which  the  calamities  of  the  Saviour  are  figuratively 
designated  in  the  Psalms.  He  is  represented  as  overwhelmed  with  great  waters." 

I  know  not  whether  to  call  this  a  concession.  But  if  the  argument  be  good,  it  tells 
distinctly  and  directly  in  favour  of  "  OVERWHELMING."  Is  the  argument  good?  It 
proves  baptism,  by  overwhelming.  Is  it  bad?  Let  it  be  candidly  disavowed;  not 
withstanding  the  awkwardness  of  disavowing  our  own  arguments,  when  they  prova 
our  opponent's  case.  Is  it  good  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Carson,  but  bad  when  corrupted 
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by  Paedobaptist  use?  It  may  be  again  asked,  what  do  I  gain  by  a  concession  in 
favour  of  overwhelming  ?  I  reply,  the  gain  may  be  discussed,  when  the  concession 
is  really  made.  Let  the  concession  of  baptism  by  overwhelming,  or  covering  with 
water,  be  fairly  and  openly  made  by  the  Baptists,  and  we  have  a  common  position, 
on  which,  I  am  sure,  it  will  be  easy  to  bring  this  controversy  to  a  satisfactory  con 
clusion.  I  believe  that,  as  it  is,  I  have  practically  covered  with  water  quite  as  much 
of  the  person  as  some  of  my  Baptist  brethren  usually  dip.  At  present,  however,  I 
only  advert  to  the  value  of  an  argument  in  favour  of  immersion,  from  Christ  being 
"  overwhelmed  with  great  waters." 

On  the  subject  of  Greek  prepositions,  I  have,  on  account  of  the  length  of  these 
lectures,  suppressed  the  remarks  which  I  had  prepared.  I  do  this  the  more  willingly, 
as  I  do  not  observe  in  regard  to  them  any  difference  from  Dr.  Carson,  in  more  than 
one  particular.  That  particular  relates  to  the  peculiar  use  of  the  preposition  els 
in  sueh  phrases  as  "  he  died  in  (tl?)  Ecbatana,"  to  which  I  have  hastily  adverted  in 
a  note.  Dr.  Carson  contends,  that  in  these  instances  the  preposition  retains  its  usual 
signification,  "  into."  If  it  be  asked  how  any  man  could  die  into  Ecbatana,  the  eluci 
dation  of  similar  phrases  in  the  New  Testament  is  thus  given  :  "  He  lodged  into  the 
mountain;  the  solution  is,  He  went  into  the  mountain  to  lodge."  p.  300.  "Wash 
into  the  pool,  He  was  to  go  into  the  pool  that  he  might  wash."  p.  300.  "  It  is  necessary 
for  me  to  keep  the  feast  into  Jerusalem,  that  is,  on  the  principle  above  explained,  It 
is  necessary  for  me  to  go  into  Jerusalem,  to  keep  the  feast."  p.  301.  "  To  die  into 
Jerusalem;  "  "  The  sentiment  fully  expressed,  is,  I  am  willing  to  go  into  Jerusalem, 
to  be  bound,  or  to  die."  p.  301.  "  Philip  was  found  at  Azotus  "  (into  Azotus). 
"Philip  was  found  after  he  had  gone  to  Azotus."  p.  301.  The  solution  suggested 
proceeds  upon  the  principle  of  the  grammarians,  that  the  preposition  els  implies 
motion  in  some  verbs  which  in  any  other  construction  they  would  not  possess ;  that 
is,  having  gone  into  Azotus,  he  was  found  in  it ;  having  gone  into  Jerusalem,  he  died 
in  it,  &c.  That  this  constiuction,  however  admissible  in  certain  instances,  will  fairly 
solve  these  passages,  I  do  not  believe ;  but  if  they  would,  what  use  can  Dr.  Carson 
make  of  such  a  solution  in  refuting  his  opponent?  If  it  be  asked,  What  has  this  to 
do  with  the  controversy?  the  reply  is,  It  refers  to  the  phrase  baptized  in,  or  into, 
Jordan.  An  opponent  had  cited  these  phrases  in  proof  that  els  does  not  of  necessity 
mean  into, — with  what  success,  let  the  parties  interested  determine,  for  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  translation,  "  into  Jordan."  But  the  solution  of  Dr.  Carson  would 
allow  us  to  translate  the  phrase,  having  gone  into  Jordan  he  baptized  in  it.  Of  what 
use  is  els,  if  thus  rendered,  in  determining  the  sense  of  baptize?  Were  baptize  to 
purify,  as  his  opponent  contends,  or  to  sprinkle,  or  to  wash,  or  to  drink,  or  to  do  any 
thing  whatever  with  water,  John  might  go  into  Jordan  to  do  that  thing.  This  solu 
tion,  therefore,  says  nothing  in  favour  of  dipping. 

In  conclusion,  candour  compels  me  to  say  that  the  passage  which  I  inserted  from 
Nicephorus,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Beecher,  respecting  the  perfusion  of  Novatus, 
does  not  support  either  him  or  me.  On  consulting  the  original,  I  find  the  words,  <;  if 
it  is  fit  to  call  such  a  thing  a  baptism."  Whether  this  clause  refer  to  the  man  or  to 
the  affusion,  I  am  sorry  Dr.  Beecher  overlooked  it;  but  I  dare  not  suppress  it.  I 
hope  no  Baptist  will  charge  me  with  the  suppression,  and  overlook  this  note  in  which 
I  correct  the  error. 
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Kaye,  Bp.,  on  Tertullian,  11. 

Kiss,  holy,  is  it  a  positive  insti 
tution  of  Christ  ?  244,  245. 

Lord's  Prayer,  the,  not  offered  in 
presence  of  the  unbaptized,225. 

Lord's  supper,  the,  its  design, 
247  ;  time  of  its  observance, 
248,  249  ;  its  form  of  observ 
ance,  250,  251  ;  weekly,  257. 

Lydia  baptized,  323,  324. 

Matrimony,  whether  a  sacrament, 
22,  23. 

Mode  of  baptism,  231,  233. 

Moderate  church  theologians  on 
regeneration,  215,  216. 

Mystical  washing,  as  supposed, 
218. 

Obedience  in  baptism,  234,  236. 

Opus  operatum  of  sacraments,  77, 
83. 

Orders,  whether  a  sacrament,  20, 
22. 

Owen,  Dr.,  on  the  baptism  of 
proselytes,  125. 

Pelagian  notion  of  baptism,  178. 

Penance,  is  it  a  sacrament?  19, 
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20;  ancient  and  modern,  40, 
44. 

1  Peter  iii.  21,  expounded,  189, 
191. 

Positive  institutions,  241,  245. 

Proselytes  baptized,  70,  71  ;  by 
Jews,  102,  109  ;  required  by 
Moses,  116,  117. 

Proselytes,  Jewish,  baptized  by 
immersion,  309. 

Pusey,  Dr.,  on  baptismal  regene 
ration,  136,  139  ;  his  supposed 
proofs,  147,  149  ;  condemns 
the  Pelagian  notions,  178  ;  on 
John  iii.  5, 184;  their  falsehood, 
183,  185 ;  his  expositions,  193. 

Quakers,  the,  on  baptism,  63,  69. 
See  Friends. 

Regeneration,  supposed  by  some 
in  baptism,  118,  119  ;  spiritual, 
120  ;  enjoyed  by  ancient  saints, 
143  ;  its  meaning  in  the  New 
Testament,  226,  227. 

Ridgeley,  Dr.,  on  sacraments,  4. 

Romish  sacraments,  14,  26,40,46. 

Sabbatarian  baptists,  258. 

Sabbath  observance,  what?  254, 
257. 


Sacramental  observances,  30,  34. 

Sacrament,  variously  denned  by 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  2,  4  ; 
the  Latin  for  pwrhpiov,  6,  7. 

Sacraments,  seven  decreed  by  the 
Council  of  Trent,  12,  13  ;  Ro 
mish,  14,  26  ;  their  design,  76, 
82  ;  not  seals  of  grace,  86,  87  ; 
symbols  of  divine  truth,  89,  90. 

Stuart,  Professor,  on  baptizing 
proselytes,  125. 

Synagogue  services  in  Chris 
tianity,  47,  55. 

Tertullian  on  baptism,  217. 

Titus  iii.  5,  expounded,  187,  188. 

Tractarians  on  baptismal  regene 
ration,  136,  137  ;  their  theory, 
172,  173;  on  baptismal  water, 
219,  220. 

Trent,  decrees  of  the  Council  of, 
12,  13,  77. 

Water,  as  supposed  to  be  sancti 
fied,  217,  218. 

Waterland,  Dr.,  on  baptismal 
regeneration,  138,  172. 

Watson,  Mr.,  on  sacraments,  4. 

Women,  baptized,  315,  316; 
Oriental  washing,  321. 
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LECTURE    VII. 

THE  SUBJECTS  OF  CHRISTIAN  BAPTISM. 

*'Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." — Matthew  xxviii.  19. 

ENTERING  upon  the  important  inquiry  respecting  the 
proper  subjects  of  Christian  baptism,  I  have  to  solicit 
your  attention  to  one  or  two  introductory  remarks,  which 
may  enable  us  to  conduct  the  argument  somewhat  more 
clearly  and  directly  to  its  conclusion,  than  we  could  do  if 
we  had  to  suffer  interruption  by  continually  adverting  to 
them  in  the  course  of  the  reasoning. 

1.  The  precise  point  of  inquiry  being  suggested  by  the 
terms  of  our  Lord's  commission,  we  cannot  too  constantly 
or  carefully  keep  them  in  view.  Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach, 
or  disciple,  all  the  nations,  baptizing  them  into  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  question  respecting  the  subjects  of  baptism  is  here 
resolved  into  one  of  grammar  and  criticism.  It  is  simply, 
what  is  the  antecedent  to  the  word  them,  or  for  what  noun 
is  that  pronoun  substituted  ?  Going  forth,  disciple  all  the 
nations  (ndvTa  ra  fdv-rf]  baptizing  them  (avrovs) — all  the  na 
tions,  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
xv,  B 
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of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  teaching  them,  all  the  nations,  to 
observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you. 
So  far  as  the  grammatical  construction  is  concerned,  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  is  precisely  the  same  as  it  would 
be  if  the  words  of  the  commission  were,  baptize  all  the 
nations.  Adhering,  therefore,  to  the  grammar  of  the 
words,  we  say  the  commission,  which  no  man  has  a  right 
to  alter,  is — baptize  all  the  nations.* 

3.  Our  Baptist  friends  frequently  insist  upon  the  pro 
priety  of  adhering  closely  to  the  letter  of  Scripture  in 
stead  of  pursuing  inferential  or  analogical  reasonings  ;  and 
we  assure  them  that  we  are  quite  disposed  in  examining 
the  only  direct  commission  we  have  for  baptizing  at  all, 
not  only  to  accept  their  terms,  but  also  to  enforce  them. 
How,  unless  by  the  aid  of  a  little  inferential  or  analogical 
reasoning,  of  the  logic  of  which  we  now  say  nothing,  do 
they  so  limit  the  injunction,  baptize  all  the  nations,  as  to 
comprise  a  very  small  part  of  them  ;  only  so  many,  or 
rather  so  few,  as  are  thought  to  be  cordial  believers  in  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  ?  Without  severely  reprobating  the 
process  which  they  employ,  I  only  suggest  that  there 
must  be  a  little,  gentle,  quiet  distillation  in  the  alembic 
of  inference  or  analogy,  before  they  extract  believers' 
baptism,  as  the  spirit,  from  the  letter  of  the  general  com 
mand  to  baptize  all  the  nations  ;  and  the  process,  we  may 
intimate,  must  be  a  little  more  curious  and  refined  than 
such  reasonings  usually  are,  as  not  a  word  about  believers 
is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  commission.  As  to  some  of 
our  more  zealous  and  ardent  Baptist  friends,  who  have 
recently  exclaimed  against  reasoning  at  all  upon  the  sub- 

*  I  suppose  no  one  will  object  that  alrow  being  masculine  does  not  refer 
to  Truvra  7ct  eOvt],  being  neuter;  as  this  would  betray  gross  ignorance  of  the 
common  rule  of  Greek  syntax,  known  by  every  school-boy,  respecting  the  re-, 
fereuce  of  pronouns  to  neuter  nouns. 

Tertullian  renders  the  passage  :  Ite  et  docete  nationes  tingendas  in 
Patrem  et  in  Filiumet  in  Spiritum  Sanctum.  De  Praescriptione  Hsereticorum. 
Cap.  20. 
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ject,  seeing,  as  they  tell  us,  we  ought  to  accept  the  plain 
letter  of  the  law  in  the  New  Testament;  let  me  reply 
that,  although  they  so  devoutly  eschew  all  reasonings 
upon  the  letter  of  Scripture,  that  plain  letter  without 
any  reasoning  is  directly  against  them,  seeing  it  com 
mands  us  to  baptize  all  the  nations— not  the  believers 
only,  not  the  adults  only — and  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
limit  the  phrase  they  begin  to  reason  upon  the  letter  of 
Scripture  ;  unless,  indeed,  they  are  so  consistent  as  to 
construct  this  limitation  without  any  reason  at  all.  I  am, 
however,  far  from  intimating  that  our  Baptist  brethren 
generally  have  joined  in  this  clamour  against  reasoning 
on  Scripture  premises. 

3.  In  interpreting  this  commission,  we  ought  to  impose 
no  restriction  upon  the  general  terms  of  what  may  be 
called  the  great  law  of  Christian  baptism,  unless  there 
be  obvious  and  undeniable  reasons  for  so  doing.  Such 
a  commission  we  should  expect  to  be  clear,  distinct,  and 
express,  saying  neither  more  nor  less  than  is  intended. 
It  will  be  found,  I  apprehend,  that  Psedo-baptists  adhere 
more  scrupulously  to  the  letter  of  this  commission  than 
their  Baptist  brethren,  inasmuch  as  in  their  wider  range 
of  interpretation  they  approach  nearer  the  latitude  of  the 
general  phrase,  "  all  the  nations."  Should  it  be  said,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  obey  the  command  without  some  limit 
ation,  because  great  multitudes  will  not  submit  to  Chris 
tian  baptism,  the  reply  is  obvious,  as  the  command 
-certainly  enjoins  no  more  than  we  are  able  to  perform. 
We  are  commanded  to  teach  all  the  nations ;  but  if  classes 
or  nations  will  not,  or  cannot,  be  taught,  with  them  of 
course  our  obligation  ceases.  If  we  limit  the  command 
to  certain  classes,  and  exclude  others  who  can  be  taught, 
we  ought  surely  to  produce  some  good  and  sufficient 
authority  for  such  a  limitation.  When  Christ  says,  Teach 
all  the  nations,  what  right  have  I  to  exclude  any  who  can 
be  taught  ?  and  when  he  says,  Baptize  all  the  nations,  wha  t 
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right  have  I  to  exclude  any  who  can  be  baptized?  There 
maybe  grave  considerations  to  sustain  the  exclusion,  but 
they  must  be  so  clearly  and  expressly  stated  in  Scripture 
as  to  warrant  a  limitation,  if  it  be  not  an  amendment,  of 
the  original  commission.  When  Israel  was  commanded 
to  expel  all  the  Canaanites  from  the  land,  they  obeyed  the 
command,  although  they  could  not  drive  out  the  inhab 
itants  of  the  valley  because  they  had  chariots  of  iron ; 
but  they  did  not  obey  it  when  they  made  a  league  with 
the  artful  Gibeonites.  That  we  cannot  baptize  some,  is 
no  reason  for  our  exclusion  of  others.  As  to  the  limita 
tion  of  the  word  baptize  to  those  who  are  taught,  we  have, 
according  to  the  letter  of  this  commission,  no  more  right  to 
limit  the  command  to  baptize  to  those  who  are  taught, 
than  we  have  to  limit  the  command  to  teach  to  those  who 
are  baptized.  If  it  be  said,  infants  cannot  be  baptized,  we 
ask,  why  can  they  not?  This  is  asking  our  opponents,  not 
to  prove  a  negative,  but  to  show  the  reason  for  an  exception 
to  the  letter  of  the  law.  When  a  subject  pleads  that  he  can. 
not  obey  the  letter  of  the  law,  the  burden  of  the  proof  must 
fall  upon  himself.  If  baptism  be,  as  our  friends  assert, 
immersion,  surely  infants  can  be  immersed.  According 
to  them,  the  command  is  to  dip,  and  there  is  no  insuper 
able  difficulty  in  dipping  an  infant.  Infants,  indeed,  whose 
parents  will  not  present  them  for  the  purpose,  cannot  be  bap 
tized,  and  so  they  are  excepted  on  the  same  ground  as  their 
parents  ;  but  the  infants  of  Christian  parents  and  the  in 
fants  of  parents  willing  that  their  children  shall  be  taught 
in  Christian  schools,  and  foundlings  and  orphans  under 
Christian  care,  can  be  baptized,  and  are  just  as  much 
included  in  the  letter  of  this  commission  as  any  other 
persons  whatsoever.  We  do  not  say  that  this  commission 
can  have  no  limitation,  but  the  limitation,  if  there  be  any, 
must  be  proved  by  direct,  or  inferential,  or  analogical 
reasoning,  or  by  reasoning  of  some  kind  or  other.  Let 
reasons  be  adduced,  and  we  will  examine  them;  but  the 
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literal  sense  without  reasoning  is  certainly  not  with  those 
who  confine  baptism  to  believers.  Nor  is  it  by  an  ambigu 
ous  expression,  a  doubtful  and  difficult  text,  that  the 
literal  sense  of  so  plain  a  commission  is  to  be  extruded. 
The  restriction  must  be  at  least  quite  as  express  and  in 
controvertible  as  the  command,  the  sense  of  which  is  to 
be  affected  by  it. 

4.  This  commission  being  the  chief  authority  for  the 
continued  practice  of  baptism  in  the  Christian  church,  its 
literal  signification  ought  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  the 
incidental  and  casual  mention  of  baptism  in  other  places, 
should  there  be  any  apparent  discrepancy.  I  do  not  know 
any  such  discrepancy,  but  if  it  should  be  found,  we  ought 
not  hastily  to  conclude  that  the  commission  is  to  be  ex 
plained  by  the  allusion,  but  rather  to  maintain  that  the 
allusion  is  to  be  interpreted  by  the  commission.  Let  it 
be  observed,  that  there  is  in  the  New  Testament  no 
express  command  addressed  to  any  living  man  or  woman 
to  be  baptized,  and  no  other  command  than  that  which  is 
implied  in  this  address  to  the  apostles  to  administer  bap 
tism  to  any  person  whatsoever.  Were  this  one  text  obliter 
ated  from  Scripture,  we  should  have  no  direct  authority 
for  the  administration  of  baptism. 

From  these  observations  it  will  be  understood,  that  our 
argument  through  this  discussion  is  founded  on  the  literal 
interpretation  of  this  commission.  We  feel  bound  by  its 
terms  to  maintain  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian 
church  both  to  baptize  and  to  teach,  to  the  utmost  extent 
within  its  power,  "  all  the  nations,"  unless  we  find  in  other 
parts  of  Scripture  some  restriction,  imposed  in  terms  as 
plain  as  are  those  of  the  command.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  soundness  of  this  basis  of  our  argument, 
no  one  can  say  that  it  is  founded  upon  inferences  or  vague 
analogies.  We  will  endeavour  to  raise  the  superstructure, 
looking  severely  and  suspiciously  upon  inferential  reason 
ing,  though  we  will  not  absolutely  reject  it,  nor  say,  as  we 
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might  do  after  the  example  given  us,  as  infants  are  certainly 
included  in  the  term,  "all  the  nations,"  we  have  precisely 
the  same  command  to  baptize  them  as  we  have  to  baptize 
adults,  and  so  there  is  an  end  of  all  argumentation.  If  infer 
ential,  or  analogical,  or  any  kind  of  honest  reasoning,  can  af 
fect  this  construction  of  the  great  command,  let  it  be  fairly 
tried  ;  but  let  not  those  who  construct  an  apparatus  of  infer 
ences  and  analogies,  of  premises  and  conclusions  *  to  prove 
that  "all  the  nations  "  mean  only  a  few  adults,  assert  that  the 
literal  sense  of  Scripture  is  exclusively  with  them,  and  that 
we  alone  are  compelled  to  resort  to  ingenious  argumentation 
— to  cast  up  an  embankment  of  earthly  reasonings  against 
the  force  of  their  plain,  scriptural,  and  Divine  commands. 

Let  it,  therefore,  be  understood  that,  in  our  opinion,  the 
great  argument  for  the  baptism  of  infants  is  the  plain 
grammar  of  the  only  commission  which  we  have  received 
to  baptize  at  all.  If  there  are  any  restrictions  to  this 
commission,  let  them  be  produced,  and  let  the  limitation  of 
the  word  "  them,"  in  the  phrase  "  baptizing  them,"  de 
riving  its  breadth  of  meaning  from  the  antecedent  "all  the 
nations,"  be  fairly  considered.  To  any  part  of  the  com 
mission,  the  discipling,  the  baptizing,  or  the  teaching,  I 
know  only  one  limitation,  and  that  is,  the  want  of  ability 
to  execute  it.  Until  some  restriction  be  produced  from  the 
New  Testament,  I  maintain,  on  the  terms  of  the  only  com 
mand  to  baptize,  that  to  baptize  an  infant  is  just  as  much 
the  duty  of  the  church,  and  a  duty  resting  upon  just  the  same 
authority,  as  to  teach  a  Hindoo.  Infants  are,  unless  cause  to 
the  contrary  can  be  shown,  just  as  much  included  in  the 
baptism  as  Hindoos  are  in  the  teaching.  Every  argument 
against  infant  baptism  is  an  argument  to  limit  the  commis 
sion,  and  therefore  by  comparison  with  the  words  of  the 
commission  it  must  be  tested  and  its  value  determined. 

Limitations  of  this  commission  may  be  founded  either 
upon  preconceived  opinions  of  the  fitness  or  the  capacity 
of  the  parties  to  receive  baptism,  or  upon  passages  of 
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Scripture  supposed  to  be  applicable  to  the  subject.  The 
former  do  not  deserve  a  hearing.  We  have  no  right  what 
ever,  without  the  authority  of  Scripture,  to  decide  who 
ought  or  who  ought  not  to  be  baptized.  To  say  that  infants 
cannot  understand  the  thing  signified  in  l->nptlsp\  ^^1 
therefore  ought  not  to  be  jbajjtized,  is  an  gqq^rj^on  which 
may  be  placed  in  the  same  position  as  the 


th  at_the  infants_jn  Israel  ought  not  to  have  been 
cised  -becj^e^they  didjnot  understand  the  thing  signified 
by  circumcision.  The  instance  shows  that  in  emblematical 
ordinances  it~may  be  in  certain  circumstances  proper  that 
the  parties  should  not  understand  the  thing  signified. 
Whether,  as  under  the  Abrahamic  dispensation  so  under 
the  Christian,  those  circumstances  apply  to  infants,  is 
neither  to  be  assumed  nor  to  be  denied.  The  washing 
with  water  in  itself  can  confer  no  spiritual  benefit  upon  any 
one,  infant  or  adult.  Whether,  as  an  emblematical  service, 
it  is  or  is  not  to  be  administered  to  infants,  is  an  inquiry 
which  no  man  has  a  right  to  answer,  unless  God  be  with 
him.  Preconceived  opinions,  therefore,  must  not  be  allowed 
to  limit,  nor  in  any  way  to  affect,  the  words  of  the  com 
mission.  Limitations,  professing  to  rest  upon  other  Scrip 
tures,  we  are  willing  seriously  to  consider  ;  and  if  we  are 
right  in  interpreting  the  commission,  we  have  to  consider 
no  other  limitations  whatever. 

Those  who  practise  Christian  baptism  maybe  distributed 
into  three  classes,  who  interpret  this  commission  with  less 
or  more  latitude,  with  less  or  more  adherence  to  its  literality, 
according  to  the  extent  of  their  practice.  There  are,  first, 
those  who  baptize  only  such  as  they  believe  to  be  truly 
pious  and  devout  persons,  or,  according  to  the  usual  phrase, 
only  such  as  make  a  credible  profession  'of  their  faith  in 
Christ.  These  impose  the  greatest  restriction  upon  the 
command,  find  the  largest  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  con 
sequently  travel  farthest  from  the  letter  of  the  term  "all 
the  nations."  Their  reasons  we  are  ready  to  consider,  but 
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the  burden  of  proof  belongs  to  them.  There  are,  secondly, 
those  who  baptize  such  supposed  believers  and  their 
families.  These  occupy  an  intermediate  position.  There 
are,  lastly,  those  who  baptize  all  applicants  whatsoever, 
provided  the  application  does  not  appear  to  be  made 
scoffingly  and  profanely,  for  that  would  be  a  manifest 
desecration  of  the  service,  and  all  children  offered  by  their 
parents,  guardians,  or  others  who  may  have  the  care  of 
them.  These  interpret  the  commission  in  its  widest  sense, 
and  most  literally  explain  "  all  the  nations."  There  is  a 
modification  of  the  last  theory  which,  as  it  is  suggested  by 
the  commission  itself,  may  probably  be  considered  as  im 
posing  no  restriction  upon  it.  As  we  are  commanded  both 
to  baptize  and  to  teach  all  nations,  the  two  terms  are  by 
some  considered  as  directing  us  to  baptize  all  whom  there 
is  reasonable  probability  of  teaching,  and  of  teaching  all 
who  are  so  baptized.  Practically,  however,  those  who 
baptize  indiscriminately  all  applicants  and  their  children, 
and  those  who  reckon  upon  the  prospect  of  teaching  the 
baptized,  will  be  found  so  seldom  at  variance,  (for  scarcely 
ever  is  any  one  proposed  whose  religious  instruction  might 
not  be  secured  by  proper  care,)  that  there  is  no  necessity 
of  rendering  the  argument  more  complicated  by  consider 
ing  them  as  two  distinct  classes. 

The  several  principles  variously  modified  of  the  three 
classes  may,  I  think,  be  thus  expressed.  The  first  class 
maintain  that  baptism  is  exclusively  the  privilege  of  true 
believers  ;  the  second,  that  by  virtue  of  a  covenant  relation 
between  parents  and  children,  it  belongs  also  to  the 
children  of  believers  ;  the  third,  that  as  no  restriction  is 
imposed  upon  baptism  in  the  New  Testament,  none  ought 
to  be  imposed  by  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  To  the 
law  and  to  the  testimony  is  the  appeal.  We  abide  by  the 
literality  of  the  commission.  There  is  the  beginning  and 
ought  to  be  the  end  of  our  argument,  unless  restrictions  be 
produced.  We  ask  for  plain  statements  of  the  exceptions. 
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If  these  be  wanting,  we  will  listen  cautiously  and  suspici 
ously  to  inferences,  intimations,  facts,  and  analogies,  using 
all  the  legitimate  assistance  we  can  obtain  in  examining 
and  illustrating  them ;  but  these  exceptions  it  is  the  duty 
of  those  to  find  who  do  not  baptize  "  all  the  nations." 

I  know  not  whether  it  will  be  worth  the  while  to  notice 
a  remark  which  I  have  occasionally  heard,  respecting  the 
discrepancy  of  opinion  among  Psedo-baptists  themselves. 
Our  Baptist  friends  have  occasionally  said  to  us,  You  differ 
in  the  theory  of  infant  baptism,  although  you  contrive  to 
agree  in  the  practice  ;  you  reach  a  common  conclusion  by 
two  different  courses  of  reasoning.  Be  it  so.  Be  it  that 
the  practice  of  infant  baptism  is  conscientiously  defended 
by  persons  who  differ  among  themselves  as  to  the  extent 
of  that  practice,  or  as  to  the  reasons  upon  which  it  is 
founded.  It  would  seem  such  a  fact,  if  it  were  allowed  to 
have  any  force  at  all,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  favourable, 
rather  than  unfavourable,  to  the  practice.  What  presump 
tion  can  there  be  against  a  conclusion,  because  parties 
arrive  at  it  who  disagree  in  their  premises,  or  in  their 
modes  of  reasoning  ?  How  would  a  Baptist  reply  to  a 
Quaker,  who  might  accost  him,  "  Friend,  thou  art  wrong 
about  baptism,  for  some  people  immerse  and  others 
sprinkle ;  some  confine  the  ceremony  to  adults,  and  others 
extend  it  to  children  ;  and  yet  they  all  profess  to  believe 
the  perpetuity  of  the  rite  '?  "  The  reply,  mutatis  mutandis, 
is  our  answer  to  the  objector.  The  only  inconvenience  I 
can  imagine  is,  that  it  may  impose  a  little  additional  trouble 
upon  the  Baptists ;  for  if  they  happily  succeed  in  subvert 
ing  one  course  of  reasoning,  the  other  remains  to  resist 
their  attack  ;  and  I  must  do  them  the  justice  to  say  they 
do  not  regard  trouble  in  this  controversy. 

Another  remark  seems  needful  to  elucidate  the  position 
of  the  two  classes  of  Paedo-baptists,  in  so  far  as  they  avail 
themselves  of  some  arguments  common  to  them  both. 
However  they  may  differ  on  the  general  reasoning,  they 
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may  without  inconsistency  agree  in  particular  arguments. 
As  an  illustration,  I  may  adduce  the  instances  of  the 
baptism  of  households  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Without  saying  whether  that  argument  often  adduced  in 
favour  of  infant  baptism  be  worthy  of  attention  or  worth 
less,  it  is  obvious  that  whatever  value  it  may  possess,  if  it 
possess  any,  may  be  fairly  used  by  Psedo-baptists,  whatever 
theory  they  may  adopt  respecting  the  reasons  of  infant 
baptism.  Some  may  think  that  Paul  baptized  the  house 
hold  of  Lydia  because  she  had  become  a  believer ;  others, 
because  he  then  found  the  opportunity  ;  but  the  argument, 
if  it  be  of  any  value  to  one  class,  is  equally  so  to  the  other, 
in  sustaining  the  conclusion  of  both ;  and  so  is  every 
argument  in  favour  of  infant  baptism  which  does  not 
involve  the  reason  of  its  administration.  A  great  deal 
which  may  be  said  in  defence  of  the  more  unrestricted 
baptism  of  infants,  is  equally  favourable  to  those  who 
baptize  only  the  children  of  believers ;  that  is,  it  is  favour 
able  to  the  baptism  of  infants,  without  determining  the 
extent  to  which  it  should  be  practised. 

Having  thus  placed  the  argument  on  the  commission  of 
our  Lord,  I  propose  in  this  lecture,  to  examine  the  opinions 
of  the  three  classes  of  persons  to  which  I  have  adverted, 
and  to  inquire  how  far  they  fulfil  that  commission  ;  reserv 
ing  for  brief  notice,  as  I  am  painfully  compelled  by  the 
length  of  the  course,  the  subsidiary  arguments  in  favour  of 
infant  baptism,  which  have  no  immediate  reference  to  the 
commission,  and  which,  for  the  most  part,  are  common  to 
both  classes  of  Psedo-baptists. 

Let  us  first  compare  the  doctrine  of  the  Anti-paedo- 
baptists  with  the  commission  of  our  Lord. 

I  am  anxious  correctly  to  state  their  doctrine,  which  is 
commonly  called  believers'  baptism  ;  but  this  term  is  not 
accurate,  because  their  approved  practice  is  not  in  accord 
ance  with  the  opinion  that  faith  is  essentially  and  indis 
pensably  necessary  to  baptism.  My  reason  for  this  assertion 
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is,  that  if  by  any  means  they  have  baptized  an  unbeliever, 
who  has  mistaken  his  own  character,  or  who  has  wilfully 
deceived  them,  should  he  be  afterwards  brought  to  peni 
tence,  they  would  not  re-baptize  him,  on  a  second  and 
more  credible  profession  of  faith.  They  would  not,  for 
instance,  have  re-baptized  Simon  Magus,  had  he  listened  to 
the  advice  of  Peter,  and  become  really  and  heartily  a  con 
vert  to  Christianity.  According  to  their  practice,  therefore, 
faith  is  not  the  indispensable  qualification  for  baptism ; 
nor  is  the  mere  profession  of  faith  the  qualification,  for  if 
they  have  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  the  profession 
is  hypocritically  or  ignorantly  assumed,  they  -refuse  to 
baptize  the  applicant.  The  qualification,  therefore,  as  I 
imagine,  is  such  a  profession  of  faith  in  Christ  as  is  thought 
credible  and  satisfactory  by  the  administrator.  If  any 
prefer  to  say,  satisfactory  to  the  church,  I  have  only  to  ask 
them  to  consider  the  administrator  as  the  official  organ  of 
the  church  in  the  administration. 

As  this  baptism  is  not,  so  it  ought  not  to  be  called, 
believers'  baptism.  If  a  person  be  baptized  in  infancy 
without  any  profession,  and  be  again  baptized  in  adult  age, 
upon  a  false  and  wicked  profession  of  faith,  on  his  becom 
ing  a  true  Christian,  the  baptism  on  the  false  and  wicked 
profession  would  be  deemed  valid,  while  that  administered 
without  any  profession  would  be  repudiated.  In  all  such 
instances  the  baptism  in  infancy  is  deemed  an  idle  cere 
mony,  but  baptism  in  unbelief  is  deemed  sufficient;  and 
therefore  when  I  say  the  right  to  baptism  is  founded  upon 
a  profession  satisfactory  to  the  administrator,  I  mean  that 
the  right  is  not  invalidated  by  any  subsequent  discovery 
of  the  insincerity  of  such  a  profession.  To  me  the  infer 
ence  appears  inevitable  ;  the  falsehood  in  making  the  pro 
fession  supplies,  in  those  instances,  the  only  title  to 
baptism  which  our  opponents,  by  their  practice,  hold  to  be 
good  and  sufficient.  Were  I  to  make  a  profession  of  faith 
the  title  to  baptism,  I  should  feel  compelled  to  maintain 
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that  such  a  profession  ought  to  he  sincere,  and  that,  con 
sequently,  wherever  it  was  found  to  be  false,  the  baptism 
was  invalid — a  mere  idle,  useless  ceremony.  If  a  man  be 
received  into  church  communion  upon  a  profession  of 
faith,  and  this  profession  be  ascertained  to  be  false,  he  is 
immediately  disowned ;  if  a  man  eat  and  drink  unworthily 
bread  and  wine,  not  discerning  the  Lord's  body,  he  does 
not  eat  the  Lord's  supper,  but  he  eateth  and  drinketh  dam 
nation  to  himself.  Faith  is  a  pre-requisite,  and  therefore 
we  maintain  that  no  unbeliever  has  ever  sacramentally 
commemorated  the  death  of  Christ.  Do  the  Baptists 
maintain  that  no  unbeliever,  to  adopt  their  own  exposition 
of  the  rite,  has  ever  been  buried  with  Christ  in  baptism  ? 
If  faith  be  as  essential  in  baptism  as  it  is  in  the  Lord's 
supper,  the  baptism  of  an  unbeliever  is  not  Christian 
baptism,  but  a  profane  mockery  of  it,  which  ought  not  to 
be  recognised,  should  the  unbeliever  be  subsequently 
brought  to  repentance.  The  doctrine  of  the  Baptists,  as 
expounded  by  their  practice,  is  that  there  is  good  and  suffi 
cient  baptism  without  faith  or  penitence,  or  any  other 
Christian  disposition,  provided  only  it  be  not  administered 
in  infancy,  and  be  not  administered  by  sprinkling.  Yet, 
as  expounded  on  the  principle  of  believers'  baptism,  to 
baptize  an  unbeliever  would  seem  to  be  as  unavailing  and 
useless  as  to  crown  a  usurper.  This  difficulty  affects 
vitally  the  principle  of  believers'  baptism.  On  what  prin 
ciple,  consistent  with  the  reasonings  of  our  Baptist  brethren, 
upon  such  texts  as  "  Whosoever  believeth  and  is  baptized  ;  " 
"As  many  of  us  as  are  baptized  have  put  on  Christ ;  "  and 
especially  upon  the  necessity  of  the  thing  signified  in 
receiving  the  sign,  do  they  accredit  the  baptism  in  un 
belief,  and  repudiate  the  baptism  in  infancy  ?  As  those 
passages  are  no  more  applicable  to  the  hypocrite  than  to 
the  infant,  the  reasoning  of  our  friends  would  nullify  many 
of  the  baptisms  which  they  acknowledge.  Should  any  one 
sav,  As  with  Romanists  the  marriage  becomes  sacramental 
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when  the  parties  become  Christian,  so  the  baptism  becomes 
Christian  together  with  the  parties,  why  may  not  the  same 
popish  principle  be  applied  to  infant  baptism  ?  I  do  not, 
however,  say  that  any  of  our  Baptist  brethren  make  this 
assertion,  and,  therefore,  I  cannot  understand  the  principle 
on  which  they  accredit  the  baptism  of  unbelievers,  should 
they  be  subsequently  converted.  Such  are  the  difficulties, 
unless  I  misunderstand  it,  which  arise  out  of  the  theory  of 
the  Baptists,  as  compared  with  their  own  practice. 

But,  passing  over  these  difficulties  without  further 
remark,  let  us  compare  the  doctrine  of  the  Baptists  with 
the  commission  of  our  Lord.  On  their  hypothesis  the 
commission  is  to  be  thus  interpreted  :  —  "  Go  into  all 
the  world,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  so  many  of  them 
as  make  a  profession  of  faith  satisfactory  to  the  administra 
tor,  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost."  We  ask  by  what  right  or  authority  they 
insert  this  clause — affix  this  limit  to  the  commission?  So 
far  as  the  words  of  our  Lord  are  concerned,  it  is  perfectly 
gratuitous.  The  commission  itself  requires  no  such  pro 
fession,  imposes  no  such  restraint,  suggests  no  such  limita 
tion,  allows  no  such  discrimination  to  the  administrator. 
The  baptizers  are  not  constituted  arbiters  of  the  qualifica 
tions  of  the  baptized.  Instead  of  the  literal  interpretation 
a  gloss  is  appended — an  exception  is  found  for  the  general 
rule.  I  do  not  say  there  can  be  no  such  gloss  on  the  com 
mission,  no  such  exception  to  the  rule,  collected  from  other 
parts  of  Scripture;  but  to  restrict  the  general  terms  of  our 
Lord,  it  must  be  as  clear  and  express  as  they  are  ; — not  a 
fanciful  analogy,  nor  an  obscure  metaphor,  nor  a  doubtful 
inference.  But  where  else  in  Scripture  is  baptism  ex 
pressly  limited  to  believers  ?  Where  do  we  acquire  the 
information  which  excludes  from  the  rule  all  other  classes 
than  the  one  selected  by  our  friends  ?  Our  assertion  is, 
that  there  is  no  text  of  holy  Scripture  which  requires  faith, 
or  any  other  Christian  principle,  as  a  necessary  pre-requisite 
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for  baptism — no  passage  which  rejects  any  candidate  on 
account  of  not  possessing  it.  If  we  are  correct  in  this 
assertion,  our  Baptist  friends  limit  the  commission  of  our 
Lord,  that  is,  alter  its  terms,  without  any  scriptural  authority 
whatsoever.  Let  us  examine  their  position,  which  is,  not 
that  faith  is  indispensable  in  baptism  ;  but,  although  faith 
be  not  indispensable,  for  some  reason  or  other  only  believers 
ought  to  be  baptized.  As,  however,  they  have  ventured  to 
alter  the  terms  of  the  commission  as  they  literally  and 
grammatically  appear  in  the  sacred  record,  the  least  they 
can  do  is  to  tell  us  on  what  principle  they  have  made  the 
alteration.  I  will  not  believe  they  restrict  our  Lord's  com 
mission  for  a  reason  which  they  will  not  admit  to  be 
sufficient  to  invalidate  their  own  baptisms,  unless  they  will 
distinctly  avow  it. 

When  we  say  that,  as  the  restriction  is  not  in  the  com 
mission,  we  must  require  express  authority  for  its  insertion, 
it  is  surely  nothing  to  the  purpose  to  tell  us  that  many 
"believed  and  were  baptized,"  because  the  question  is  not 
whether  we  ought  to  baptize  believers,  but  whether  we 
ought  to  baptize  no  other  than  believers.  Good  men  were 
baptized  by  the  apostles,  and  so  were  bad  men.  No  argu 
ment  can  depend  upon  the  one  fact  or  the  other,  unless  it 
can  be  shown  on  the  one  side  that  the  apostles  and  their 
assistants  baptized  only  such  as  they  believed  to  be  genuine 
converts  ;  or,  on  the  other,  that  they  baptized  indiscrimin 
ately  all  applicants,  leaving  their  characters  to  be  formed 
and  tested  by  subsequent  events. 

As  little  to  the  purpose  is  it  to  cite  passages  in  which 
faith  and  baptism  are  supposed  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  to  be  observed.  I  should  not  have 
detained  you  with  this  remark,  if  I  had  not  seen  it  adduced 
in  this  controversy  by  most  respectable  writers,  who  cite 
the  passages,  "  Whosoever  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall 
be  saved;"  "  Eepent  and  be  baptized;" — from  which 
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words  is  ingeniously  elicited  a  sort  of  argument  that  faith 
and  repentance  should  precede  baptism.  But  this  in 
genuity  may  be  employed  on  the  other  side.  "  And  now 
why  tarriest  thou  ?  "  said  Ananias  to  Saul ;  "  arise,  and  be 
baptized,  and  wash  away  thy  sins."  The  argument,  from 
the  order  of  the  words, — sound  or  unsound,  let  others 
determine,— is,  that  baptism  should  precede  the  washing 
away  of  sin. 

When  the  commission  to  baptize  all  nations  is  limited 
by  the  assertion  that  only  accredited  believers  are  intended, 
that  assertion  maybe  maintained,  either  directly  by  adduc 
ing  some  specific  declaration  of  Scripture  to  that  effect,  or 
indirectly  by  proving  the  exclusion  of  unbelievers  from 
baptism ;  or,  both  these  modes  failing,  then  incidentally, 
by  showing  that  the  baptisms  of  the  New  Testament  were 
administered,  not  indiscriminately,  but  upon  the  supposi 
tion  that  the  parties  baptized  were  true  believers.  We 
maintain  there  is  no  direct,  nor  indirect,  nor  incidental 
evidence  in  favour  of  limiting  baptism  to  believers.  If  our 
Baptist  friends  will  confine  themselves  to  specific  declara 
tions  of  Scripture, — and  the  burden  of  proof  falls  upon 
them, — we  believe  they  will  be  left  without  a  solitary 
passage  in  support  of  their  scheme. 

As  to  the  direct  argument,  a  specific  declaration  of 
Scripture  that  only  believers  are  to  be  baptized,  if  any 
passage  containing  such  a  declaration  could  be  produced, 
the  controversy  would  be  terminated,  and  we  should  be 
bound  immediately  to  surrender.  That  no  such  passage 
exists  I  conclude,  because,  if  it  did,  our  Baptist  friends 
would  have  found  it  long  before  this  time.  As  they  adduce 
no  passage  directly  asserting  the  truth  of  their  doctrine, 
we  inquire,  have  they  a  text  which  indirectly  supports 
them  by  excluding  from  baptism  unbelievers,  or  uncon 
verted  men,  or,  in  short,  any  persons  whatsoever  ?  We  ask 
them  to  produce  it.  To  refuse  baptism,  or  to  delay  it;  is 
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to  do  that  of  which  there  is  no  example  in  Scripture,  and 
therefore  for  doing  it  there  ought  to  be  at  hand  substantial 
scriptural  reasons. 

The  passage  most  frequently  adduced  is  from  the  Gospel 
of  Mark,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel 
to  every  creature.  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall 
be  saved;  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned."* 
This  text  is  sometimes  cited  as  if  it  were  an  appendage  to 
the  baptismal  commission,  and  spoken  by  our  Lord  in 
immediate  continuation  of  the  words  recorded  by  Matthew. 
If  it  were  so,  it  would  be  no  restriction  of  the  preceding 
clause,  for  it  specifies  not  the  persons  to  be  baptized,  but 
the  persons  to  be  saved.  In  answering  the  question,  Who 
will  be  saved?  by  saying,  "  He  that  believeth  and  is  bap 
tized,"  we  have  the  full  and  complete  meaning  of  the 
passage.  But  this  is  no  answer  to  the  question,  Who  are 
to  be  baptized  ?  The  difficulty  of  the  passage  respecting 
the  salvation  of  persons  unbaptized,  presses  equally  upon 
both  parties.  To  me,  however,  it  does  seem  strange  that 
any  persons  who,  on  reading  the  words,  "he  that  believeth 
and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved,"  do  not  expound  baptism  as 
indispensable  to  salvation,  should  yet  expound  belief  as 
indispensable  to  baptism.  In  the  former  instance  they 
dare  not  say,  in  deference  to  the  syntax,  only  the  baptized 
can  be  saved ;  and  yet  in  the  latter  they  say,  in  deference 
to  the  mere  arrangement  of  the  words,  only  the  believers 
can  be  baptized.  Upon  such  precarious  authority  as  the 
arrangement  of  words  we  can  admit  no  restriction.  I  find 
many  Baptist  writers,  as  well  as  others,  expound  the  wash 
ing  in  1  Cor.  vi.  11,  as  baptism.  If  that  exposition  be 
correct,  does  it  prove  that  baptism  should  precede  sancti- 
fication,  or  does  the  passage  prove  that  sanctificatioii 
precedes  justification,  "  but  ye  are  washed,  but  ye  are  sanc 
tified,  but  ye  are  justified  "  ? 

Although  nothing  important  is  conceded  in  admitting 

*  Mark  xvi.  15,  16. 
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that  the  words  in  Mark  arc  supplemental  to  those  in 
Matthew,  I  deny  that  they  are  to  be  so  considered.  The 
commission  recorded  by  Matthew  was  given  on  a  mountain 
in  Galilee,  the  command  mentioned  in  Mark  was  given 
"  to  the  eleven  as  they  sat  at  meat."  We  know  not  that  on 
the  latter  occasion  our  Lord  commanded  them  to  baptize 
at  all.  Again,  baptism  in  connexion  with  belief  is  here 
made  in  some  sense  or  other  a  condition  of  salvation. 
With  our  theology,  as  we  admit  that  unbaptized  person's 
maybe  saved,  is  this  language  reconcilable  upon  any  other 
principle  than  that  baptism  was  conceded  to  all  applicants  ? 
If  the  apostles  commanded  all  persons  indiscriminately  to 
be  baptized,  the  unbaptized  haerers  of  the  Gospel  wer/3  con 
tumacious,  like  the  Pharisees  and  lawyers,  who  <;  rejected 
the  counsel  of  God  against  themselves,  being  not  baptized 
of  John."  Under  such  circumstances,  the  unbaptized 
would  not  be  saved.  Besides,  is  it  credible  that  anything 
whatever  could  have  been  proposed,  in  any  sense,  as  a  term 
or  pre-requisite  of  salvation,  if  it  were  dependent  on  the 
opinion  which  others  might  form  of  the  character  of  the 
party?  Did  baptism  depend  upon  the  option  of  the  party 
who  received  it,  or  was  there  reserved  a  right  of  refusal  in 
the  hands  of  the  administrator?  On  the  former  supposi 
tion,  the  passage  means,  he  who  believes  and  submits  to 
baptism  enjoined  upon  all,  shall  be  saved ;  on  the  latter, 
he  who  believes  and  persuades  another  person  to  baptize 
him  shall  be  saved.  In  the  latter,  so  far  as  his  salvation  is 
made  dependent  upon  his  baptism  (how  far,  I  say  not)  it  is 
made  dependent  upon  the  opinion  which  another  person 
may  form  of  his  qualifications.  Of  whatever  it  is  said,  ho 
that  does  it  shall  be  saved,  we  may  be  sure  no  one  has  a 
right  to  debar  another  from  the  doing  of  it.  If  Jesus  says, 
"  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved,"  who 
ever  forbids  water  to  any  incurs  a  fearful  responsibility. 
As  it  is  evident  that  the  Pharisees  and  lawyers  refused  to 
be  baptized  by  John,  and  not  that  John  refused  to  baptize 
xv.  •  c 
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them,  so  this  passage,  were  there  no  other,  is  quite  suffi 
cient  to  prove  that  unbaptized  hearers  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
apostolic  age  refused  to  be  baptized,  not  that  the  apostles 
and  first  teachers  refused  to  baptize  them.* 

If  it  be  asked  why  belief  should  be  mentioned  before 
baptism,  we  reply,  as  one  must  be  mentioned  before  the 
other,  there  may  have  been  no  specific  reason  for  the  pre 
ference,  or  the  reason  may  have  been  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  address,  and  now  may  be  of  no  importance,  or 
usually  it  was  to  be  expected  that  persons  would  first 
believe  and  then  apply  for  baptism.  We,  however,  must 
protest  against  the  assumption  that  reasons  for  the  collo- 
cation'of  words  are  to  be  demanded  in  controversy.  That 
he  who  believethand  is  baptized  will  be  saved,  we  cordially 
believe ;  but  why  belief  should  be  mentioned  before 
baptism,  we  are  not  bound  to  explain. 

There  is  another  passage  which  is  sometimes  unfairly 
introduced  into  this  controversy,  as  if  it  proved  that  faith 
is  a  condition  of  baptism.  I  refer  to  Acts  viii.  37.  "And 
Philip  said,"  in  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  the  Ethiopian,  "  Seer 
here  is  water,  what  doth  hinder  me  to  be  baptized  ?  "  "  If 
thou  believest  with  all  thy  heart,  thou  mayest.  And  he 
answered  and  said,  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son 
of  God."  If  Philip  insisted  upon  faith  as  a  qualification 
for  baptism  and,  as  these  words  imply,  would  not  have 
baptized  the  Ethiopian  without  a  distinct  profession  of 
faith,  I  must  admit  they  offer  an  objection  to  which  I  can 
not  reply.  But,  as  I  do  not  believe  this  verse  to  be  any 
part  of  Holy  Scripture,  I  do  not  feel  myself  bound  to  pay 
the  least  respect  to  its  authority.  It  is  excluded  from  the 
critical  editions  of  the  New  Testament.  Of  the  manuscripts 
in  Uncial  letters  it  exists  only  in  one,  the  Codex  Laudianus, 
a  Latino-Greek  manuscript,  (the  Latin  occupying  the 

*  I  make  these  remarks  upon  the  assumption  that  the  verse  is  genuine ; 
hut  it  is  KG  doubtful  that  it  o right  not  to  be  adduced  in  controversy.  See 
A"T>oT)dix  A. 
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unusual  place  of  the  first  column,)  containing  several  pecu 
liar  readings,  and  the  authority  of  which  we  cannot  place 
in  opposition  to  the  Alexandrine,  the  Vatican,  and  the 
Ephrem  codices.  Of  the  cursive  manuscripts,  the  greater 
number  are  without  this  verse.*  It  was,  I  doubt  not,  ori 
ginally  appended  as  a  gloss,  in  order  to  soften  the  manifest 
opposition  between  the  sacred  history  and  the  subsequent 
practice  of  catechumenical  preparation.  It  is  undoubtedly 
ancient,  as  appears  from  several  references ;  but  in  the 
third  and  fourth  century  nothing  would  appear  more 
opposed  to  the  practice  of  the  church  than  the  apostolic 
mode  of  baptizing  persons  as  soon  as  they  heard  the 
Gospel.  We  find  Tertulliaii  sorely  troubled  with  the 
speedy  baptism  of  the  Ethiopian  treasurer,  f  Believers' 
baptism  haunted  the  imagination  of  the  man  who  here 
tampered  with  the  genuine  text  of  Holy  Scripture. 

Without  noticing  the  only  verse  which  seems  to  counten 
ance  the  opinion  of  those  who  make  faith  a  qualification 
for  baptism,  the  lecture  might  appear  to  be  incomplete, 
and  those  persons  who  are  accustomed  to  appeal  to  the 
words  might  think  I  could  not  refute  the  argument 
founded  upon  them.  I  will  not  reason  upon  spurious 
texts. 

But  if  there  be  no  passage  which  directly  asserts  that 
faith  is  a  qualification  for  baptism,  and  if  there  be  no 
indirect  argument  founded  on  the  exclusion  of  any  per 
son  from  that  rite  on  account  of  unbelief,  to  limit  the 
general  commission,  "baptize  all  nations,"  by  inferential 
reasoning,  would  seem,  unless  the  inferences  be  very  evident, 
to  make  unauthorized  exceptions  to  the  express  command 
of  Christ.  But  are  the  inferences  so  manifestly  in  favour 
of  believers'  baptism  ?  Are  they  in  the  slightest  degree 
favourable  to  that  theory?  The  circumstances  of  the 
primitive  baptisms  will  elucidate  the  inquiry  whether  they 
were  administered  upon  the  belief  that  the  parties  bap- 

*  See  Appendix  A.  +  Be  "Raptisrno,  §  xlviii. 
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tized  were  previously  sanctified,  or  only  upon  the  assur 
ance  that  they  would  be  sanctified,  if  they  also  received 
the  evangelical  doctrine.  Can  we  ascertain  whether  the 
apostles  and  their  assistants  invariably  believed  the  parties 
whom  they  baptized  to  be  genuine  converts  to  the  faith 
of  Christ?  Is  there  anything  to  determine  the  question 
whether  they  would  have  refused  baptism  to  such  as  they 
did  not  suppose  to  have  been  truly  converted  ? 

I  have  already  assigned  reasons  for  concluding  that 
John  administered  baptism  without  restriction  to  all 
applicants.  The  numbers  which  he  baptized,  the  cer 
tainty  that  many  of  them  must  have  been  entire  strangers 
to  him,  the  rebukes  which  he  addressed  to  some  whom 
he  knew,  the  declaration  "I  baptize  you  unto  repentance," 
the  fact  that  the  responsibility  of  not  being  baptized  was 
upon  the  Pharisees  and  lawyers,  establish  the  con 
clusion  that  repentance  was  not  the  qualification,  nor  the 
want  of  it  an  obstacle  to  his  baptism.  Indeed,  the  evan 
gelical  history  scarcely  leaves  a  doubt  upon  the  subject. 
Jesus  at  one  time  was  baptizing  more  disciples  than  John ; 
but  can  we  supp-ose  that  those  vast  multitudes,  to  whom 
Jesus  declared  not  himself  openly,  but  spake  only  in 
parables,  lest  they  should  see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear 
with  their  ears,  and  be  converted,  were  judged  to  be  sin 
cerely  and  at  heart  consecrated  to  Christ?  If  the  disciples 
thought  so,  never  was  there  a  more  lamentable  delusion, 
as  appeared  on  the  death  of  their  Master.  Of  the  multi 
tudes  baptized,  not  the  slightest  intimation  is  given  of 
any  qualifications  required.  The  principle  on  which  the 
disciples,  under  the  sanction  of  their  Master,  baptized, 
seems  to  have  bean  precisely  that  which  John  had  previ 
ously  adopted,  A  refusal  or  a  delay  of  baptism  is  a  thing 
unknown  in  the  evangelical  history,  even  when  Jesus 
maintained  a  strict  reserve  iri  preaching  the  Gospel.  No 
exclusion  from  the  great  commission  can  be  sustained  by 
precedent,  adduced  from  the  evangelists. 
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But  let  us  notice  the  baptisms  mentioned  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  "Now,  when  they  heard  this,  they  were 
pricked  in  their  hearts,  and  said  unto  Peter,  and  to  the 
rest  of  the  apostles,  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do? 
Then  Peter  said  unto  them,  Repent,  and  be  baptized, 
every  one  of  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  re 
mission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  A  multitude  of  persons,  for  the  most  part 
strangers  to  the  apostles,  and  previously  to  that  day 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  Gospel,  were  affected  and  alarmed 
by  the  preaching  of  Peter,  and  in  their  alarm  they  in 
quired,  What  must  we  do  ?  Peter  exhorted  every  inquirer 
to  repent.  We  cannot  suppose  that  in  exhorting  them  to 
repentance  he  made  any  selection,  and  the  exhortation 
itself  implies,  that  however  anxious  might  have  been  their 
inquiry,  they  had  not  then  repented,  or  at  least  were  not 
then  to  be  recognized  as  penitents.  Nevertheless  he  ex 
horted  those  whom  without  discrimination  he  called  upon 
to  repent,  to  be  also  "baptized  every  one  of  them."  It 
would  be  to  our  purpose  to  prove,  that  without  any  dis 
crimination  he  exhorted  a  multitude  of  inquirers  to  be 
baptized.  It  is  more  to  our  purpose  to  show  that  those 
who  were  regarded  as  not  having  repented  were  exhorted 
without  delay  to  be  "  baptized  every  one  in  the  name  of 
Christ."  They  were  told  to  be  baptized  for  the  remission 
of  sins.  Neither  we  nor  our  opponents  believe  that  bap 
tism  would  procure  the  remission  of  sins  ;  but  whatever 
our  opponents  may  understand  by  the  phrase,  we  cannot 
explain  it  upon  their  theory,  that  the  parties  were  not  to 
be  baptized  until  after  their  sins  were  forgiven.  The  con 
clusion  appears  to  me  inevitable,  that  persons  who  were 
not  supposed  to  have  repented,  and  whose  sins  were 
therefore  not  thought  to  be  pardoned,  were  exhorted  in 
discriminately  to  be  baptized.  Is  this  compatible  with 
the  opinion  that  faith  and  repentance  are  pre-requisites 
for  baptism?  Would  any  Baptist  minister  at  this  time 
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exhort  a  multitude  of  strangers,  in  the  first  moments  of 
alarm,  to  repent  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  them  ? 
Would  he  exhort  them  in  one  breath  to  repent  and  be 
baptized,  that  is,  would  he  exhort  any,  considered  at  the 
time  as  not  having  repented,  to  be  baptized  ? 

Nor  is  there  anything  in  this  instance  to  induce  us  to 
suppose  that  the  apostles  acted  in  an  unusual  manner. 
Viewed  as  our  precedent,  this  first  instance  of  baptism 
after  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  armed  at  all  points.  There 
had  fallen  on  these  strangers  no  especial  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  there  had  been  manifest  in  them  no  peculiar  de 
monstration  of  his  presence.  Of  their  sincerity,  or  of 
the  certain  issue  of  their  inquiries,  no  supernatural  intim 
ation  had  been  given.  They  were  assured  that  on  their 
repentance  and  baptism  they  should  receive  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;  plainly  implying  that  he  had  not  then  fallen 
upon  any  of  them. 

Again,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  apostle  would 
have  refused  baptism  to  any  of  the  persons  whom  he  ex 
horted  to  be  baptized.  If  he  said  to  the  crowd  of  inquirers, 
Be  baptized  every  one  of  you,  it  is  obvious' that  he  wras  ready 
to  baptize  any  one.  Each  held  the  right  to  be  baptized 
on  the  exhortation  of  the  apostle.  If  any  of  these  in 
quirers  had  not  offered  himself  for  baptism,  or  even  if  he 
had  delayed  until  he  received  the  remission  of  sin  and 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  words  evidently  implying 
that  baptism  should  take  place  immediately,  he  would 
have  been  chargeable  with  disobeying  the  apostolic  injunc 
tion.  Besides,  according  to  the  theory  we  oppose,  repent 
ance  is  not  the  title  to  baptism,  but  satisfactory  evidence 
of  its  reality.  Yet  as  the  exhortation  implies,  there  was 
no  waiting  for  satisfactory  evidence.  The  presentation  of 
the  party  for  baptism  was  the  only  evidence  which  could 
have  been  afforded,  or  required.  If,  however,  contrary 
to  all  fair  interpretation,  any  insist  that  they  were  to  re 
pent,  and  after  satisfactory  evidence  of  repentance  they 
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were  to  be  baptized,  we  are  brought  to  appeal  again  to  the 
sacred  history.  "  Then  they  that  received  his  word  were 
baptized,  and  the  same  day  there  were  added  unto  them 
about  three  thousand  souls."  *  But  evangelical  repentance 
is  not  a  thing  of  which  any  sinner  can  assure  himself  in 
a  few  hours — not  a  thing  of  which  he  can  furnish  satisfac 
tory  evidence  to  others  in  "  the  same  day,"  nor  of  which 
he  ought  to  receive  an  assurance  at  the  moment  of  his 
first  serious  impressions.  To  these  persons  baptism  might 
have  been  an  assurance  that  God  was  willing  to  purify  and 
pardon  them  for  Christ's  sake,  but  it  could  not  have  been 
administered  upon  the  assurance  that  they  were  already 
purified  and  pardoned.  Such  testimonials  are  not  to  be 
given  to  converts  of  an  hour's  standing:  they  do  not 
belong  to  penitents  who  have  not  wiped  away  their  first 
tears.  The  narrative  appears  to  me  inexplicable,  unless 
Peter  was  ready  to  administer  baptism  indiscriminately 
to  all  applicants. 

Our  opinion  is  confirmed  as  we  proceed.  The  next  ac 
count  of  the  administration  of  baptism  is  in  Acts  viii.  12, 
13  :  "But  when  they  believed  Philip,  preaching  the  things 
concerning  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  they  were  baptized,  both  men  and  women.  Then 
Simon  himself  believed  also;  and  when  he  was  baptized, 
he  continued  with  Philip."  I  lay  no  stress  upon  the  num 
bers  who  were  baptized,  nor  upon  the  fact  that  a  very 
wicked  man  was  baptized  with  them ;  for  although  these 
things  exactly  correspond  with  the  opinions  I  advance,  yet 
they  might  have  taken  place  in  accordance  with  the  more 
exclusive  notion.  I  only  refer  to  the  extreme  ignorance 
of  the  baptized  magician.  He  is  said  to  have  believed, 
but  he  could  have  believed  little  more  than  that  Philip 
was  a  teacher  from  God,  able  to  work  greater  miracles 
than  his  own.  As  appears  in  the  sequel,  he  was  utterly 

*  Acts  ii.  41.  The  word  ua^ei/wr,  gladly,  T  have  omitted  as  probably  spuri 
ous.  See  Appendix. 
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ignorant  of  the  nature  and  simplest  principles  of  the 
Gospel,  totally  unacquainted  with  the  outlines  of  the 
evangelical  theory,  for  he  supposed  he  could  buy  the  Holy 
Ghost  with  money.  If  Philip  baptized  all  who  applied 
without  inquiry  or  selection,  we  have  no  difficulty  with 
the  instance  of  Simon.  Ignorant  as  he  was,  he  might  be 
afterwards  instructed;  he  might  have  been  baptized  with 
a  view  to  his  repentance;  but  if  any  care  was  taken  to 
select  only  believers  for  baptism,  it  seems  incredible  that 
such  a  man  could  have  been  mistaken  for  a  true  Christian. 
His  ignorance  must  have  been  detected  by  the  simplest 
inquiry.  Is  it  possible  that  so  ignorant  and  deluded  a 
creature,  who  had  not  acquired  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  the  theory  of  the  gospel,  could  have  witnessed  a  good 
confession?  In  the  history  of  any  Baptist  mission,  is 
there  to  be  found  an  instance  of  so  ignorant  and  debased 
a  man  being  baptized  as  a  believer  in  Christ?  Or  if  such 
an  instance  were  detected,  would  it  not  be  noticed  as  a 
proof  of  most  culpable  negligence  011  the  part  of  the 
missionary  ? 

The  same  chapter  contains  the  account  of  the  baptism 
of  the  Ethiopian  treasurer.  Omitting  the  unauthorized 
verse,  we  have  the  account  of  an  African  Jew  (as  yet  no 
Gentile  had  been  baptized)  who  had  risen  to  a  station  of 
considerable  importance  in  the  court  of  the  Queen  of 
Meroe,  an  island  formed  by  the  streams  of  the  Nile.*  Re 
turning  from  the  feast  at  Jerusalem,  and  reading  Isaiah  in 
his  chariot,  so  unacquainted  was  he  with  the  meaning  of 
the  prophecy  that  he  inquired  of  Philip,  "  I  pray  thee,  of 
wh6m  speaketh  the  prophet  this,  of  himself,  or  of  some 
other  man?  "  Philip  preached  to  him  Jesus;  and  then  as 
they  proceeded  on  the  journey,  as  soon  as  they  arrived  at  a 

*  Meroe,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  was  governed  by  a  succession  of  queens, 
who  bore  tlie  name  of  Candace.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  part 
of  Ethiopia  in  which  the  eunuch  occupied  an  official  situation. 
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stream  of  water,  Philip  baptized  the  treasurer,  of  whose 
character,  in  the  important  station  which  he  occupied  in  a 
distant  country,  the  evangelist  could  have  had  no  knowledge. 
The  fruits  of  repentance,  the  permanent  effect  of  evangelical 
truth,  Philip  did  not  stay  to  observe.  We  ascertain  from 
the  narrative  that  a  stranger  utterly  ignorant  of  the  Gospel 
was  baptized  after  a  few  hours'  instruction, — a  fact  explic 
able  only  upon  the  theory  that  baptism  was  readily  admi 
nistered  to  all  who  desired  it. 

We  have,  in  the  next  place,  to  notice  the  baptism  of  Saul. 
In  this  instance  Saul  was  baptized  straightway,  soon  after 
Ananias  entered  the  house,  that  is,  as  soon  as  he  possibly 
could  have  been,  after  he  was  willing  to  receive  the  Chris 
tian  ordinance.  If  Ananias  believed  Satil  at  the  time  to 
have  been  truly  converted,  he  could  not  have  baptized  him 
at  an  earlier  period ;  and  therefore  on  no  supposition  is 
the  account  unfavourable  to  our  views.  The  language, 
however,  of  Ananias  implies  that,  when  he  exhorted  Saul  to 
be  baptized,  he  did  not  consider  the  persecutor  to  have 
obtained  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins.  He  learned,  indeed, 
that  Saul  was  praying;  he  knew  that  Saul  was  a  chosen 
vessel  of  the  election  of  grace,  who  was  about  to  render 
eminent  service  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  therefore  he 
could  have  had  no  doubt  of  his  ultimate  and  complete  con 
version.  Yet  he  seems  to  have  regarded  Saul,  at  that 
interview,  as  in  a  state  preparatory  to  conversion,  rather 
than  of  conversion  itself.  Observe  the  language  of  Ananias, 
"  And  now  why  tarriest  thou  ?  "  We  may  ask,  wherein  was 
the  delay  ?  The  answer  is  to  be  sought  in  the  exhortation, 
"Arise  and  be  baptized."  Nothing  else  was  delayed  than 
his  baptism,  yet  this  was  manifestly  the  first  interview  of 
Saul  with  a  Christian  on  friendly  terms.  "  The  same 
hour  I  looked  up  upon  him,  and  he  said,  The  God  of  our 
fathers  hath  chosen  thee,  that  thou  shouldest  know  his 
will,  and  see  that  Just  One,  and  shouldest  hear  the  voice 
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of  his  mouth  ;  for  thou  shalt  be  his  witness  to  all  men  of 
what  thou  hast  seen  and  heard.  And  now  why  tamest 
thou  ?  "  I  ask  again,  in  what  was  the  delay  of  Saul  ?  Was 
he  delaying  to  accept  Christ  as  his  Saviour?  or  was  he 
delaying  to  offer  himself  for  baptism  ?  To  our  argument, 
it  is  of  little  consequence  which  side  of  the  alternative  is 
preferred.  If  he  was  delaying  his  acceptance  of  Christ  as 
his  Saviour,  still  Ananias  says,  "Why  tarriest  thou?  arise 
and  be  baptized."  If  he  was  delaying  his  baptism,  as  the 
words  seem  to  imply,  baptism  was  the  immediate  duty, 
which  was  not  to  be  delayed  for  an  hour,  of  those  who 
heard  the  Gospel.  But  observe  the  whole  address,  "Arise 
and  be  baptized,  and  wash  away  thy  sins,  calling  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord."  The  inference  from  these  words  is, 
that  Ananias,  in  exhorting  Paul  to  be  baptized  without 
delay,  did  not  address  him  as  a  man  whose  sins  were 
already  forgiven.  This  indeed  may  be  called  inferential 
reasoning,  of  which  our  Baptist  friends  complain  ;  but  I 
hope  they  will  allow  the  inference  to  be  logical,  that  if  a 
man  is  exhorted  to  do  a  thing,  he  is  supposed  by  the 
exhorter  not  to  have  done  it.  In  fact,  we  have  just  the 
same  reason  for  believing  that  Ananias  thought  Saul  had 
not  previously  washed  away  his  sins,  as  we  have  that  he 
thought  Saul  had  not  previously  been  baptized,  since  he 
exhorted  the  persecutor  to  do  both  the  one  and  the  other, 
without  delay.  Such  is  our  reasoning  on  the  words,  "  Why 
tarriest  thou  ?  arise  and  be  baptized,  and  wash  away  thy 
sins."  Ananias  did  not  require  the  washing  away  of  sin  as 
a  pre-requisite  to  baptism  ;  that  is,  Ananias  did  not  admi 
nister  believers'  baptism. 

I  am  aware  that  some  Baptists  explain  this  washing  away 
of  sin  as  if  it  were  only  typical  and  sacramental  washing. 
This  exhortation  of  Ananias  is,  according  to  their  com 
ment,  merely  an  expletive,  as  it  is  included  in  the  previous 
command,  "  be  baptized."  The  meaning  thus  elicited  is, 
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be  baptized,  and  perform  a  figurative  Representation  of  the 
washing  away  of  sin.  To  state  this  exposition,  it  appears 
to  me,  is  to  confute  it.  But  objections  of  all  kinds  offer 
themselves. 

What  right  have  any  to  interpret  a  command  to  perform 
a  spiritual  duty,  as  if  it  meant  only  to  observe  the  ritual 
which  represents  that  duty  ?  If  we  meet  with  the  command, 
however  expressed,  to  believe  in  Christ  for  eternal  life, 
have  we  any  right  to  convert  it  into  a  comnianu  to  eat  the 
Lord's  supper  upon  the  plea  that  in  the  supper  we  have 
the  emblem  of  believing  on  Christ  to  eternal  life  ?  The 
sanctification  of  the  heart  is  called  circumcision, — the 
spirituality  expressed  by  the  sign  ;  but  where  is  circumci 
sion  called  the  sanctification  of  the  heart,  the  sign  expressed 
by  the  spirituality?  The  name  of  the  sign  may  be  used  to 
denote  the  thing  signified ;  but  the  name  of  the  thing 
signified  never  denotes  the  sign.  Baptism  may  mean 
holiness,  but  holiness  never  means  baptism.  Such  a  mode 
of  interpretation  we  reject  as  totally  unauthorized,  and  as 
being  the  life  and  spirit  of  Tractarianism.  There  are  no 
instances  of  it  to  be  adduced.  It  is  contrary  to  all  the 
analogies  of  speech.  To  dilute  the  washing  away  of  sins 
to  a  figurative  representation,  is  as  unauthorized  a  process 
as  it  is  to  convert  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost  into  the 
emblems  of  the  Pentecost.  Such  a  perversion  of  Scripture 
must  not  be  allowed  to  intrude  into  the  doctrine  of  baptisms. 
To  wash  away  sin  is  a  solemn  reality,  and  no  ceremonial 
representation. 

We  inquire  again,  is  there  any  other  reason  for  this 
exposition  than  the  exigency  of  those  who  support  it '?  The 
literal  sense  of  the  words  "  wash  away  thy  sins,"  occasions 
no  difficulty  whatever  to  those  who  think  that  Ananias 
addressed  Saul  as  one  who,  in  an  agitated  and  unsettled 
state  of  mind,  was  to  be  regarded  as  becoming  a  Christian 
rather  than  as  having  already  become  so.  If  we  allow  the 
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exigencies  of  controversy  to  create  a  new  sense  of  phrases, 
we  may  prove  anything  we  please  from  Scripture.* 

Once  more,  the  objection  that  the  Holy  Spirit  washes 
away  sin,  if  applicable  to  the  command  literally  understood, 
is  equally  applicable  to  the  figurative  interpretation. 
According  to  this  theology  baptism  is  an  emblem  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  washing  away  sin,  and  not  of  the  man  himself 
doing  so.  But  how  can  he  be  commanded  in  figure  and 
emblem  to  do  that  which  he  is  not  competent  to  do  in 
reality  ?  Does  he  in  the  figure  act  the  part  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  ?  I  have  no  difficulty  with  the  literal  sense,  but 
those  who  have  cannot  be  relieved  by  the  figurative  inter 
pretation.  But  as  this  is  a  comment  made  for  the  contro 
versy,  we  are  bound  to  reject  it. 

The  next  baptism  is  that  of  Cornelius  and  his  friends. 
"  Then  answered  Peter,  Can  any  man  forbid  water,  that 
these  should  not  be  baptized,  who  have  received  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  well  as  we  ?  And  he  commanded  them  to  be 
baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."f  That  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  upon  these  Gentiles  was  not  designed  to 
qualify  them  for  baptism,  may  be  inferred  from  the  baptism 

*  I  find  the  objection  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Carson,  that  the  "  washing  away 
of  &in  is  solely  the  work  of  the  Spirit." — (p.  858.)  Hence  it  is  intimated  that 
men  cannot  he  commanded  to  wash  away  sin,  except  in  the  emblematical 
sense.  My  theology  may  not  correspond  with  that  of  Dr.  Careon,  but  what 
else  than  sin  were  the  people  to  wash  away  to  whom  Isaiah  said,  "  Wash  you, 
make  you  clean?"  What  right  would  any  have  to  expound  the  passage 
figuratively,  and  to  say,  for  the  sake  of  securing  the  doctrine  of  divine  influ. 
ence,  Wash  you  by  the  ceremonial  ablution  of  the  Mosaic  law?  We  have  as 
much  right  to  force  the  one  passage  as  the  other.  Dr.  Carson  confutes  us, 
by  saying,  "  Could  our  opponents  say  to  the  parents- of  the  infant,  Arise  and 
wash  away  the  sins  of  the  infant?"  We  reply,  he  annexes  to  the  words  a 
sense  which  we  repudiate.  But  let  me  inquire,  in  the  same  style,  can  Baptist 
ministers  say  in  baptism,  We  wash  away  the  sins  of  these  good  people  ?  If 
this  language  be  wrong  in  the  baptizer,  why  confute  the  parent  with  it?  If 
it  be  right,  the  Baptist  preacher  hath  "  power  and  commandment  to  declare 
and  pronounce  to  his  people,  being  penitent,  the  absolution  and  remission  of 
their  sins  ; "  and  not  only  to  declare  it,  but  to  represent  it  in  a  sacrament, 
t  Acts  x.  47, 48. 
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of  the  Jews  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  previous  to  their 
reception  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  intention  was  evidently 
to  teach  Peter  that  to  the  Gentiles  were  granted  precisely 
the  same  privileges  as  to  the  Jews.  As  in  all  the  preceding 
instances,  the  parties  were  baptized  on  the  day  in  which 
they  first  heard  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 

We  have  next  the  account  of  Lydia,  who  was  baptized 
with  her  household  on  her  interview  with  the  Apostle  Paul 
by  the  river  side,  before  she  returned  to  her  house,  having 
then,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  heard  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel ;  and,  in  the  same  chapter,  the  narrative  of  the 
Philippian  jailor,  who,  with  his  household,  was  baptized  on 
the  night  of  the  earthquake,  within  an  hour  or  two  of  the 
time  in  which  he  was  about  to  commit  suicide.  When 
Paul  spake  unto  him  the  word  of  the  Lord,  it  is  said, "  And 
he  took  them  the  same  hour  of  the  night,  and  washed  their 
stripes,  and  was  baptized,  he  and  all  his,  straightway;  and 
when  he  had  brought  them  into  his  house,  he  set  meat 
before  them,  and  rejoiced,  believing  in  God  with  all  his 
house."  For  no  evidence  of  repentance  did  Paul  wait; 
the  same  hour  of  the  night,  the  jailor  was  baptized;  and, 
after  his  baptism,  not  previously  to  it,  we  are  told  he  be 
lieved  in  God,  with  all  his  house.  Can  we  suppose,  amidst 
the  confusion  of  such  a  night,  that  the  poor  jailor  did  any 
thing  more  than  place  himself  at  the  disposal  of  Paul  and 
Silas,  that  they  might  do  with  him  whatever  they  thought 
proper  ?  The  first  thing  they  did,  after  speaking  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  even  before  they  took  refreshment,  was  straight 
way  to  baptize  him.  In  these  instances  the  families, 
whether  infant  or  adult,  were  baptized  as  soon  as  the 
opportunity  was  afforded,  by  the  willingness  of  the  heads 
to  allow  the  administration  of  that  ordinance. 

In  the  instance  of  household  baptisms  it  is  often  asked, 
how  do  we  know  they  consisted  of  infants?  Amore  important 
inquiry  is,  how  do  we  know  they  consisted  of  believers  ?  The 
question  of  infant  baptism  is  not  here  directly  before  us,  but 
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we  have  a  right  to  ask,  as  the  burden  of  proof  belongs  to  those 
who  limit  the  commission,  how  they  know  that  the  adults 
in  these  households  were  believers  ?  Lydia  was  a  believer, 
but  of  her  family  we  know  nothing.  The  household  of 
Stephanas  had  addicted  themselves  to  the  ministry  of  the 
saints  when  the  apostle  wrote, — so  many  years  after  their 
baptism,  that  he  could  not  recollect  whether  he  had  bap 
tized  more  than  two  other  persons  about  the  same  time. 
As  to  the  jailor,  we  do  not  know  that  he  himself  was  a 
believer  when  he  was  baptized.  He  was  not  a  believer  a 
short  time  before,  he  was  a  believer  a  short  time  afterwards  ; 
but  whether  his  baptism  preceded  his  belief,  or  his  belief  his 
baptism,  we  do  not  know.  All  I  know  is,  that  his  baptism 
with  his  household  is  mentioned  first,  and  his  believing  with 
his  house  is  reported  afterwards,  in  the  sacred  narrative. 

The  next  account  is  of  the  baptism  of  the  twelve  men  of 
Ephesus,  who  had  been  previously  baptized  by  Apollos, 
after  the  manner  of  John's  baptism,  and  not  in  the  name 
of  Christ.  Having  considered  this  re-baptism  in  a  previous 
lecture,  I  now  pass  it  over  as  having  no  other  connexion, 
so  far  as  I  can  discover,  with  our  present  argument,  than 
as  confirming  our  deductions  from  the  preceding  instances. 
Paul  baptized  twelve  men  who  "had  not  so  much  as  heard 
whether  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost;"  who,  on  the  very 
strictest  interpretation  of  their  words,  had  never  heard  of 
the  effusion  of  the  Pentecost,  and  of  the  plenitude  of  mira 
culous  gifts  conferred  upon  the  church,  after  a  brief  expos 
ition,  as  it  must  have  been,  of  the  testimony  which  John, 
whose  baptism  alone  they  knew,  had  borne  to  Jesus  as  the 
Christ. 

These  are  the  baptisms  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  ;  and  again  I  ask,  on  the  review  of  them,  what 
authority  do  they  afford  for  the  restriction  of  the  baptismal 
commission  to  believers  ?  If  the  New  Testament  were 
intended  to  teach  us  that  only  believers,  or  such  as  were 
judged  to  be  faithful,  were  proper  subjects  of  Christian 
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baptism,  it  is  remarkable  that  a  selection  of  instances 
should  have  been  given,  of  the  greater  number  of  which 
the  administrator  could  have  no  satisfactory  evidence  that 
the  persons  baptized  had  previously  washed  away  their 
sins;  and  in  all.  the  profession  of  faith  in  Christ  which, 
we  are  told,  ought  to  be  credible,  (if  anything  worthy  of 
that  name  existed,)  could  not  have  been  of  more  than  a 
few  hours'  standing.  Were  any  one  to  form  his  opinion 
from  these  historical  notices,  without  any  previous  bias, 
would  he  not  conclude  that  baptism  was  indiscriminately 
administered  without  any  qualification  whatever?  There 
is  not  in  one  of  them  the  slightest  intimation  of  any  pre 
requisite.  In  no  instance  was  any  qualification  specified. 
In  no  instance  was  there  any  hesitation  or  delay;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  the  re-baptizing  of  those  who  had 
been  improperly  baptized,  the  ordinance  was  administered 
immediately  after  the  parties,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives, 
had  heard  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  In  no  instance 
could  a  Baptist  minister,  acting  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
practice  of  his  denomination,  have  administered  the  ordin 
ance.  Would  he  baptize  any,  as  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
in  the  hour  of  their  first  convictions,  without  time  for  the 
slightest  inquiry ;  or,  as  in  the  instance  of  Saul,  previously 
to  the  remission  of  their  sins?  Would  he  baptize  so  un- 
instructed  a  man  as  Simon  Magus;  that  is,  wdtald  he 
baptize  a  notorious  juggler  and  impostor  without  a  slight 
examination  of  his  knowledge  of  the  Gospel?  Would  he 
baptize  a  stranger  to  Christ  and  to  himself,  as  the  Ethiopian 
treasurer,  on  the  first  interview  ?  Would  he  baptize  the 
whole  household  of  Lydia,  or  of  the  Philippian  jailor, 
immediately  after  he  had  preached  to  them  the  first  ser 
mon?  But  if,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  no  authorit}% 
direct  or  indirect,  for  restricting  baptism  to  believers,  and 
no  inferential  reasoning  on  the  facts  of  the  New  Testa 
ment  in  favour  of  such  a  restriction,  we  ask  again,  what 
right  have  our  Baptist  friends,  with  no  authority  of  Scrip- 
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lure,  or  rather  in  direct  contravention  of  its  examples,  to 
impose  this  limitation  upon  the  general  form  of  the  com 
mission  of  our  Lord  ?  If  the  restriction  be  apostolical,  it 
must  be  found  in  some  other  documents  than  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles. 

As  to  the  allusions  in  the  epistles  to  the  obligations  of 
baptism,  by  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  defend  the 
restriction  to  believers,  or,  at  least,  to  adults,  I  need  do  no 
more  than  repeat  the  reply  which  has  been  often  given  to 
such  attempts.  When,  for  instance,  the  verse  is  cited,  "  As 
many  of  you  as  have  been  baptized  unto  Jesus  Christ, 
have  put  on  Christ,"  and  the  inference  is  deduced,  as  only 
adults  could  have  put  on  Christ,  so  only  adults  were  bap 
tized, — it  is  quite  sufficient  to  adduce,  as  many  have  done 
before  me,  another  verse  of  the  apostle,  "  I  testify  again 
to  every  man  that  is  circumcised,  that  lie  is  a  debtor  to  do 
the  whole  law,"  and  to  inquire  if  our  brethren  will  abide 
by  the  inference  that,  as  adults  only  could  be  under  obli 
gation  to  do  the  whole  law,  infants  were  not  circumcised? 
A  baptized  infant  was  as  competent  to  put  on  Christ,  as  a 
circumcised  infant  was  to  do  the  whole  law;  but  this 
reasoning  on  passages  which  manifestly  refer  only  to  the 
parties  addressed,  as  many  of  you,  is  undeserving  the  trou 
ble  of  serious  refutation.  Besides,  the  argument,  if  it 
prove  anything,  will,  in  its  proper  breadth,  prove  that  no 
hypocrites  were  baptized,  because  such  had  not  put  on  the 
Lord  Jesus, 

But  I  am  aware  some  of  our  Baptist  friends  object  to 
our  translation  of  the  words  of  the  commission,  and, 
instead  of  saying,  as  we  have  done,  "  Disciple  all  nations," 
they,  retaining  the  authorised  version,  "  Teach  all  nations, 
baptizing  them,"  say  the  words  themselves  suggest  the 
restriction  ;  for  as  infants  cannot  be  taught,  they  are  not 
included  in  the  commission,  and  therefore  are  not  to  be 
baptized.  The  meaning  of  the  passage,  admitting  this 
interpretation,  is  that  those  who  are  taught  are  to  be 
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baptized.  I  ask  how  does  this  interpretation  assist  our 
Baptist  friends  ?  Will  they  baptize  all  whom  they  teach  ? 
In  how  many  families  are  children  who,  although  well  in 
structed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  have  no  experi 
ence  of  its  power,  and  do  not  in  their  practice  submit  to 
its  authority !  Do  Baptist  ministers  baptize  them  because 
they  are  taught  ?  if  they  do,  they  surrender  their  doctrine 
of  believers'  baptism  ;  if  they  do  not,  they  practically 
reject  this  interpretation.  In  order  to  exclude  children, 
I  have  seen  the  interpretation  put  in  this  form,  only  those 
ivJw  are  capable  of  being  taught  are  to  be  baptized,  to 
which  the  reply  is  obvious,  do  they  baptize  all  who  are 
capable  of  being  taught?  The  only  exposition  that  will 
justify  their  practice  is — Go,  and  teach  all  nations,  bap 
tizing  so  many  of  them  as  make  a  credible  profession  of 
faith.  But  of  credible  profession  there  is  not  a  word  in 
the  commission  according  to  which  they  baptize;  and 
they  have  no  more  right  to  insert  this  limitation  as  their 
gloss  or  amendment,  than  they  have  to  append  a  clause 
restricting  baptism  only  to  Jews,  or  only  to  Gentiles — 
only  to  men,  or  only  to  women.  By  what  authority  doest 
thou  these  things,  or  who  gave  thee  this  authority  ? 

In  reference  to  those  who  maintain  that  baptism  is  to 
be  administered  to  believers,  and  to  their  infant  offspring, 
I  need  not  protract  the  discussion.  If  the  remarks  I  have 
made  respecting  the  exclusive  baptism  of  believers  be 
correct,  the  argument  applies  with  equal  force  to  those 
who  would  establish  a  distinction  in  infancy  between  the 
children  of  believers  and  the  children  of  unbelievers.  If 
baptism  is  to  be  indiscriminately  administered  to  all  adult 
applicants,  it  would  seem  to  follow,  if  infant  baptism  be 
admitted,  that  all  infants  presented  by  their  parents  ought 
to  be  indiscriminately  baptized.  Such  Psedo-baptists,  I 
apprehend,  as  think  that  of  adults  only  believers  ought  to 
be  admitted  to  baptism,  would  also  maintain  that  of  in 
fants  only  the  children  of  believers  ought  to  be  baptized  ; 
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and  such  as  think  that  all  adults  ought  to  be  admitted  to 
baptism,  would  administer  the  ordinance  to  all  infants 
without  respect  to  the  character  of  their  parents.  As  a 
practical  question,  the  inquiry  concerns  English  Congreg- 
ationalists,  who  generally  baptize,  without  discrimination 
or  scruple,  the  infants  who  are  brought  to  them  by  the 
regular  attendants  on  their  ministry.  I  think  this  subject 
has  not  been  sufficiently  considered  among  us,  as  there 
are  still  some  respected  brethren  who  baptize  only  the 
children  of  church  members,  or  of  professed  believers. 
Without  professing  to  supply  this  deficiency,  or  hoping  to 
bring  about  the  unity  of  our  denomination,  unless  it  be 
remotely  by  exciting  inquiry,  I  am  compelled,  by  the 
course  of  this  lecture,  candidly,  though  briefly,  to  examine 
this  question. 

The  principal  argument  for  restricting  baptism  to  the 
children  of  believers,  is  founded  upon  the  opinion  that, 
as  the  ancient  sign  of  the  covenant  was  administered  to 
the  seed  of  Abraham  in  testimony  of  his  faith,  (the  cove 
nant  being  made  with  him  and  with  his  seed,)  so  the 
modern  sign  of  that  covenant  is  to  be  administered  to  the 
seed  of  believers  on  account  of  the  faith  of  their  parents. 
We  have  therefore  to  consider  the  very  important  subject 
of  the  relation  which  baptism,  the  seal  of  the  evangelical 
covenant,  bears  to  circumcision,  the  seal  of  the  Abrahamic 
covenant.  After  some  anxious  consideration,  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  transmission  of 
the  sign  of  the  Christian  covenant  from  the  believing 
parent  to  his  children,  founded  upon  the  transmission  of 
the  sign  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  through  the  hereditary 
line  of  succession  in  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  fails  in 
almost  every  particular.  Independently  of  the  feebleness 
of  its  foundation,  the  administration  of  baptism  only  to 
believing  adults,  the  general  opinion  that  baptism  is  sub 
stituted  for  circumcision,  as  a  kind  of  hereditary  seal  of 
the  covenant  of  grace,  appears  to  be  ill  sustained  by 
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scriptural  evidence,  and  to  be  exposed  to  some  very  serious, 
if  not  absolutely  fatal,  objections. 

The  argument  is,  I  think,  stated  more  clearly  and  dis 
tinctly  by  Dr.  Wardlaw,*  than  by  any  other  writer  with 
whom  I  am  acquainted.  He  proposes  it  thus  : — "Before 
the  coming  of  Christ,  the  covenant  of  grace  had  been  re 
vealed,  and  under  .that  covenant  there  existed  a  Divinely 
instituted  connexion  between  children  and  their  parents; 
the  sign  and  seal  of  the  blessings  of  the  covenant  were, 
by  Divine  appointment,  administered  to  children ;  and 
there  can  be  produced  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  this 
connexion  having  been  done  away."  I  am  sorry  that  there 
is  much  in  this  statement  of  my  revered  friend,  and  still 
more  in  his  illustration  of  it,  with  which  I  cannot  bring 
either  the  facts  or  the  reasoning  of  Scripture  to  coincide. 
r~"The  argument  is,  if  I  understand  it,  because  the  descend 
ants  of  Abraham  were  circumcised  in  their  infancy,  the 
children  of  believing  parents  under  the  Gospel  ought  to 
I  be  baptized  in  their  infancy ;  seeing  (for  this  is  essential 
to  the  argument)  that  the  Abrahamic  and  the  Christian 
covenants  are  virtually  and  really  the  same,  and  that  bap 
tism,  as  the  seal,  is  to  be  regarded  as  substituted  for  cir 
cumcision.  On  this  argument  is  founded  the  exclusive 
right  of  the  children  of  believers  to  baptism. 

For  any  man,  and  especially  for  a  Psedo-baptist,  to 
measure  syllogisms  with  Dr.  Wardlaw,  is  far  from  being 
an  agreeable  or  a  safe  adventure.  But  how  can  I  escape  ? 
On  consulting  other  writers,  who  have  employed  the 
general  reasoning  upon  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  I  have 
not  found  one  who  has  so  lucidly,  ably,  and  logically  ex 
pounded  the  argument.  Besides,  as  the  proposition  is, 
that  especial  privileges  are  conferred  exclusively  upon  the 
children  of  believers,  of  which  privileges  baptism  is  the 
seal,  the  reasoning  of  such  theologians  as  Dr.  Wardlaw, 
and  the  Scottish  Congregationalists,  is  at  least  consistent 

*  On  Infant  Baptism.     Section  1. 
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throughout;  but  when  I  meet  upon  this  ground  our  Eng 
lish  friends  of  the  Episcopal,  Methodist,  or  Independent  de 
nomination,  who,  like  myself,  administer  baptism  to  child 
ren,  irrespective  of  the  faith  of  their  parents,  I  am  ready 
to  ask,  What  dost  thou  here  ?  Your  argument  will  justify 
but  one  moiety  of  the  baptisms  which  you  solemnize. 

In  reasoning  with  our  Caledonian  brethren,  it  should 
be  observed  that  we  occupy  a  position  the  reverse  of  their 
Baptist  opponents.  We  adduce  our  commission,  as  we 
think,  for  baptizing  all  nations,  and  they,  by  the  Abra- 
hamic  covenant,  would  restrict  it  to  the  families  of  the 
faithful.  Their  reasoning,  as  against  the  Baptists,  is 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  commission ;  as  against  us, 
for  its  limitation.  If,  however,  they  only  reason  upon 
the  covenant  as  against  those  who  confine  baptism  to 
believers,  and  say  to  us,  If  you  can  prove  that  all  adult 
applicants  may  be  baptized,  our  views  of  the  covenant  do 
not  interfere  with  the  evidence  on  the  one  side  or  on  the 
other,  then  practically  we  can  have  no  objection  to  their 
establishing,  if  they  can,  an  additional  reason  for  the 
baptism  of  believers'  children.  In  all  arguments,  how 
ever,  which  assume  any  distinction  of  privileges  among 
children  on  account  of  the  faith  of  their  parents,  we  must 
disclaim  all  participation. 

I  cordially  agree  with  Dr.  Wardlaw,  that  the  evangelical 
covenant  was  established  with  Abraham,  although  in  a 
specific  form  in  which  it  was  established  with  no  one  else. 
"  God  preached  before  the  Gospel  unto  Abraham,  saying, 
In  thee  shall  all  the  nations  be  blessed."  Let  us  distin 
guish  between  the  general  promise,  or  the  Gospel,  and  the 
specific  promise,  or  the  honour  conferred  on  Abraham  in 
constituting  him  the  medium  of  bestowing  the  blessing 
upon  all  the  nations.  The  general  promise  was  that  all 
nations  should  be  blessed ;  the  specific  promise  to  Abra 
ham  that  they  should  be  blessed  in  him.  The  general 
promise  was  the  Gospel  previously  declared  from  the  fall, 
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the  Gospel  preached  before  to  our  first  parents,  the  Gos 
pel  of  Abel,  and  of  Enoch,  and  of  Noah,  who,  before 
Abraham  was,  became  "  heirs  of  the  righteousness  of 
faith."  Had  only  the  general  promise  been  given,  that  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed,  we  do  not  see 
with  what  propriety  it  could  have  been  specifically  called 
the  covenant  with  Abraham  any  more  than  the  covenant 
with  other  patriarchs  who,  before  Abraham,  had  received 
the  same  promise,  without  the  seal  of  circumcision.  The 
covenant  made  with  Abraham  had  reference  to  peculiar 
honours  conferred  upon  himself,  inasmuch  as  the  bless 
ing  promised  for  all  nations,  and  announced  to  many 
patriarchs  before  himself,  should  be  identified  in  an  especial 
manner  with  his  name,  with  his  faith,  and  with  his  seed. 
To  the  nations  about  to  be  blessed,  it  might  have  been 
a  matter  of  comparatively  little  importance  whether  de 
liverance  should  come  through  Melchizedek,  or  Lot,  or 
Job,  or  any  other  ancient  believer ;  but  as  one  was  to  be 
chosen,  the  election  of  grace  fell  upon  Abraham.  The 
especial  honour  was  conferred  upon  him  in  preference  to 
every  other  patriarch.  God  engaged  through  him,  that 
is,  through  an  illustrious  descendant  from  him,  to  bless 
all  the  nations.  The  Gospel,  then,  is  the  subject  of  the 
covenant  with  Abraham,  but  the  specific  form  is  that  the 
promise  should  be  imparted  to  the  world  through  him. 
The  emphasis  of  the  covenant,  so  to  speak,  as  established 
with  Abraham,  was  on  the  words  in  tliee — in  thee  shall  all 
the  nations  be  blessed ;  or,  as  in  the  renewal  of  the 
covenant  on  occasion  of  the  offering  of  Isaac,  in  thy  seed 
shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed  ;  or,  as  St. 
Paul  expounds  it,  that  the  blessing  of  Abraham  might 
come  on  the  Gentiles  through  Jesus  Christ.  To  this  form 
of  the  covenant,  proposed  first  in  Abraham,  and  after 
wards  in  his  seed,  the  apostle  refers:  "Now  to  Abraham 
and  to  his  seed  were  the  promises  made  —  he  means  riot 
(ov  \eyei)  seeds,  as  of  many,  but  as  of  one,  And  to  thy  seed, 
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which  is  Christ."  To  Abraham  and  to  Christ,  as  the 
apostle  himself  expounds  the  word  seed,  the  great  pro 
mise  was  made,  that  in  them,  Abraham  as  the  type,  and 
Christ  the  antitype,  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  be 
blessed.  Of  this  covenant  (for  Dr.  Wardlaw  has,  I  think, 
most  clearly  demonstrated,  if  the  reading  of  the  book  of 
Genesis  were  not  itself  abundant  demonstration,  that  the 
three  several  formularies  declared  to  Abraham  describe 
one  and  the  same  evangelical  covenant)  circumcision  was 
the  Divinely  appointed  seal, 

I  know  not  that  in  this  view  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant 
I  differ  materially,  if  at  all,  from  my  honoured  friend, 
whose  name  I  have  so  often  mentioned,  unless  I  may  be 
thought  to  do  so  in  giving  more  prominence  to  the  fact 
that  Abraham  was  the  man  whom  God  delighted  to  honour 
on  account  of  his  faith,  and  with  whom  he  made  an  especial 
covenant  that  through  him  the  blessing  of  the  Gospel  should 
be  conferred  upon  all  nations.  I  fear,  however,  that  in  speak 
ing  of  the  sign  of  the  covenant,  our  difference  will  become 
obvious. 

Agreeing  with  Dr.  Wardlaw  in  the  commencement  of 
his  statement,  "  before  the  coming  of  Christ  the  covenant 
of  grace  had  been  revealed,"  I  am  compelled  to  hesitate, 
and  the  longer  I  hesitate  the  more  I  demur,  on  its  con 
clusion,  "  and  under  that  covenant  there  existed  a  Divinely 
instituted  connexion  between  children  and  their  parents, 
according  to  which  the  sign  and  seal  of  the  blessings  of 
the  covenant  were,  by  Divine  appointment,  administered 
to  children ;  and  there  can  be  produced  no  satisfactory 
evidence  of  its  having  been  done  away."  No  one  is 
bound  to  produce  "  satisfactory  evidence  of  its  having 
been  done  a\vay,"  until  some  one  produce  satisfactory 
evidence  of  its  having  ever  existed.  The  respected  writer, 
indeed,  says,  "  Under  that  covenant  there  existed  a  Di 
vinely  instituted  connexion  between  children  and  their 
parents ;  "  but  of  this  connexion,  which  appears  to  me 
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to  be  the  hinge  of  the  whole  argument,  he  offers,  so  far 
as  I  can  find,  no  satisfactory  evidence,  nor  even  any  evid 
ence  at  all.  That  the  sign  of  the  blessings  of  that 
covenant  was  by  Divine  appointment  administered  to 
children,  I,  of  course,  admit;  but  it  is  implied  in  the 
argument  that  it  was  so  administered  on  account  of  the 
connexion  between  those  children  and  their  parents.  The 
sign  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  was  given  to  every  child, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  on  account,  not  of  his  immediate 
connexion  with  his  parents,  but  of  his  remote  connexion 
with  the  head  of  the  covenant.  The  covenant  was  made 
primarily  and  directly  with  Abraham,  secondarily  and  in 
directly  with  all  his  connexions  of  every  kind,  and  was 
to  continue  through  all  generations  until  its  accomplish 
ment  by  the  blessing  of  Abraham  coming  upon  the  Gentiles 
through  Christ  Jesus.  Every  descendant  of  Abraham  was 
born  with  an  incipient  interest  in  this  evangelical  covenant, 
and  was  related  to  the  Messiah  according  to  the  flesh,  inas 
much  as  he  was  related  to  the  progenitor  of  that  promised 
seed.  The  descendants  of  the  head  of  the  covenant,  oil 
account,  not  of  the  persons  through  whom,  but  of  the  persons 
from  whom  they  were  heirs  of  the  promise,  received  both  the 
privilege  and  the  sign  of  the  covenant.  God  established  his 
covenant  with  Abraham  and  his  seed  after  him — not  his 
children  only,  but  his  posterity  for  ages.  According  to 
these  terms,  the  children  of  Esau,  as  well  as  the  children 
of  Jacob,  received  the  sign  of  circumcision,  the  seal  of 
the  righteousness  of  the  faith  of  their  common  ancestor. 
Hanoch,  and  Phallu,  and  Hezron,  and  Carmi,  received  the 
sign  of  the  covenant,  not  as  the  sons  of  Reuben,  but  as 
the  descendants,  although  in  the  fourth  generation,  of  him 
whom  God  had  so  greatly  honoured  as  to  engage  in  coven 
ant  with  him  and  with  his  posterity  for  his  sake.  Ahaziah 
was  circumcised,  not  because  he  was  the  son  of  the  wicked 
Ahab,  or  the  more  wicked  Jezebel,  but  because  he  was 
of  the  covenanted  lineage  of  the  faithful  Abraham.  The 
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privilege,  then,  is  resolved  into  the  connexion  between 
Abraham  and  his  posterity,  and  no  other  seems  to  be 
recognized  in  the  Abrahamic  covenant — of  no  other  can 
I  find  the  slightest  trace  in  all  the  reasoning  upon  the 
analogy  of  signs  and  seals  in  the  ancient  and  the  Christian 
dispensation.  A  father  might  by  unbelief  cut  himself 
off  from  the  people,  incur  the  forfeiture  of  his  privileges, 
but  he  could  not,  by  that  act,  prevent  his  child  from 
claiming  restoration  as  a  son  of  Abraham ;  but  if  the  for 
feiture  urns  not  hereditary,  neither  was  the  privilege.  The 
proof  of  ancestry  would  have  been  sufficient,  however 
broken  might  have  been  the  link  of  connexion.  In  ascer 
taining  the  covenanted  relation  of  the  children,  the 
character  of  the  immediate  parents  was  never  taken  into 
the  account.  They  might  or  they  might  not  be  believers, 
— they  might  or  they  might  not  themselves  be  circum 
cised.  As  that  rite  was  neglected  during  the  forty  years 
of  the  sojourning  in  the  wilderness,  for,  through  some 
reason  unexplained,  Moses  did  not  enforce  it  during  his 
government  of  Israel,  it  is  probable,  or  rather,  in  so  great 
a  multitude,  certain,  according  to  the  course  of  human 
life,  that  many,  who  were  born  after  the  day  they  left 
Egypt,  died  before  the  rolling  away  of  the  reproach  at 
Gilgal,  at  the  end  of  the  forty  years,  leaving  their  orphan 
children  in  the  camp.  Such  children  were  undoubtedly 
circumcised,  as  being  the  descendants  of  Abraham.  Jesus 
said  to  the  Jews,  "  If  ye  were  Abraham's  children,  ye 
would  do  the  works  of  Abraham ;  "  and  many  before  them 
in  the  lineal  descent  had  forfeited  their  honourable  stand 
ing  as  the  children  of  Abraham  ;  yet  their  children,  the 
spiritual  connexion  not  being  with  the  immediate  parent, 
but  the  remote  ancestor,  preserved  unimpaired  their  in  - 
terest  in  the  covenant,  and  with  propriety  received  its  seal 
in  their  infancy.  The  Edomites,  although  retaining  cir 
cumcision  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah,*  had  abandoned  it 
*  Jer.  is.  25,  26. 
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before  the  conquest  of  Idumsea  by  John  Hyrcanus,  prob 
ably  through  the  persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes; 
but  although  the  connexion  between  parents  and  children, 
in  retaining  the  seal  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  was 
broken,  when  they  submitted  to  the  condition  imposed 
by  their  conqueror  of  resuming  circumcision,  as  the  de 
scendants  of  Abraham,  these  children  of  the  uncircumcised 
observed  the  law  of  the  covenant  of  their  great  ancestor.* 
If  this  view  be  correct,  and  it  is  implied  in  the  words  of 
the  covenant,  "  and  thy  seed  after  thee,  in  their  genera 
tions,"  then  the  argument  of  my  venerated  friend  should 
have  stood  thus: — "in  that  covenant  there  existed  a  Div 
inely  instituted  connexion  between "  an  ancestor  and 
his  posterity  in  their  generations,  "  and  there  can  be 
produced  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  this  connexion  hav 
ing  been  done  away;"  and  the  inference  from  the  ana 
logy,  or  if  it  so  please,  the  identity  of  the  covenants, 
according  to  this  mode  of  reasoning,  would  be  that  the 
posterity  of  a  believer  throughout  all  generations  ought 
to  be  baptized.  If  a  covenant  were  now  specifically  con 
tracted  with  a  believer,  for  him  and  for  his  seed  after  him 
in  their  generations,  then  we  think  the  Divinely  instituted 
seal  of  that  special  covenant  would  belong  to  his  posterity, 
not  to  each  on  account  of  his  immediate  parents  having 
received  it,  but  to  all  on  account  of  their  common  descent 
from  the  person  with  whom  the  covenant  was  originally 
made.  In  such  an  instance,  we  think  the  analogy  would 
be  complete.  The  argument  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant, 
if  it  apply  at  all,  applies  to  the  grandchildren  of  believers 
as  well  as  to  their  children,  and  so  on  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation,  and  through  an  infinite  series. 

In  confirmation  of  these  remarks  it  may  be  added,  that 
all  persons  connected  with  Abraham,  or  belonging  to  his 
household,  although  not  his  children,  "He  that  is  born  in 
thy  house,  or  bought  with  money  of  any  stranger,"  re- 

*  Josephus,  Antic[.  lib.  xiii.  c.  ix.  §  1. 
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ceived  the  sign  of  the  covenant,  and  therefore  must  have 
been  included  in  its  privileges.  Nor  does  the  act  of 
Abraham  seem  to  recognize  any  peculiar  relation  in  his 
covenant  between  parents  and  children.  He  "  took  Ish- 
mael  his  son,  and  all  that  were  born  in  his  house,  and  all 
that  were  bought  with  his  money,  every  male  among  the 
men  of  Abraham's  house,  and  circumcised  them."  By  house, 
we  must  here  understand  his  whole  tribe,  or  village  of 
tents,  because  he  is  said  to  have  had  three  hundred  and 
eighteen  trained  servants  or  warriors,  "  born  in  his  own 
house  ;"  but  all  these,  with  the  fair  proportion  of  females 
and  children,  were  surely  not  literally  born  in  his  own  tent. 
If,  however,  Abraham,  some  years  before,  had  three  hun 
dred  and  eighteen  warriors,  and  continued  greatly  to 
prosper ;  and  if  to  these  we  add  their  male  children  and 
youth  not  old  enough  to  bear  arms,  and  all  that  were 
bought  with  his  money,  his  herdsmen  and  slaves,  suf 
ficient,  as  we  may  infer  from  his  great  wealth,  to  do  the 
agricultural  and  servile  work  of  a  clan  of  warriors,  whose 
families  must  have  consisted  of  more  than  a  thousand 
persons,  we  arrive  at  a  computation  which  makes  the  act 
of  Abraham  appear  far  more  that  of  the  chieftain  of  his 
tribe,  than  of  the  father  of  his  family.  So,  in  after  ages, 
if  any  person  was  received  into  the  house  of  Israel,  he 
and  all  his  sons  were  circumcised.  Their  distinction  of 
race  being  overlooked,  they  were  considered  as  new-born 
children  of  Abraham,  and  admitted  to  belong  to  the 
people  in  whom  the  seed  should  come  to  bless  all  nations. 
From  these  instances  it  would  appear  that  the  descend 
ants  of  the  patriarch  held  the  sign  of  the  covenant  with 
power  to  impart  it  to  all  who,  as  servants  or  slaves,  or  in 
any  other  capacity,  might  be  permanently  united  with 
their  families ;  and  so,  eventually,  in  their  posterity  might 
be  blended  with  the  Abrahamic  race.  They  were  reck 
oned  by  incorporation  the  seed  of  Abraham,  being  grafted 
into  the  good  olive  tree, — the  partakers  of  its  fatness  and 
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fruit.  Should  it  be  objected  that  Esau  was  rejected  from 
the  covenant,  the  children  being  not  yet  born,  neither 
having  done  any  good  or  evil,  and  therefore  that 
he  did  not  inherit  as  the  grandson  of  Abraham,  this  ob 
jection  must  be  irrelevant,  as  he  was  not  excluded  from 
the  visible  sign  of  the  covenant.  With  man  is  the  admin 
istration  of  the  sign,  according  to  revealed  law ;  with 
God  the  bestowment  of  the  blessing,  according  to  the 
election  of  grace. 

It  may  possibly  be  thought  by  some,  that  this  reply  to 
the  reasoning  on  the  assumed  connexion  of  children  and 
their  parents  in  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  cannot  be  satis 
factory,  or  our  Baptist  friends  would  have  resorted  to  it, 
instead  of  betaking  themselves,  as  they  have  done,  so  far 
as  I  know,  in  their  replies  to  Dr.  Wardlaw,  to  the  desper 
ate  course  (I  am  compelled  to  call  it  so)  of  maintaining 
that  the  covenant  of  circumcision  was  a  covenant  of  tem 
poral  blessings,  although  St.  Paul  declares  it  to  have  been 
the  promise  which  the  law  could  not  disannul ;  or  that 
circumcision  was  only  a  civil,  political,  or  national  distinc 
tion,  although  St.  Paul  calls  it  the  seal  of  the  righteous 
ness  of  Abraham's  faith.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  bound 
to  refrain  from  using  an  argument,  because  the  Baptists 
do  not  choose  to  patronize  it.  Our  friends  best  know  how 
to  manage  their  own  case,  and  they  have,  I  doubt  not, 
good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  shunning  my  argument,  in 
their  opposition  to  Dr.  Wardlaw's  essay.  Looking  warily 
upon  every  side  of  this  subject,  it  is  possible  they  might 
feel,  in  reference  to  these  views jrf  the  Abrahamic  coven 
ant,  that  the  one  I  adopt  having  a  wider  range,  is  the 
more  Psedo-baptistical  of  the  two.  In  avoiding  the  doc 
trine  of  my  friend,  that  infants  received  the  sign  of  the 
evangelical  covenant  before  its  confirmation  in  Christ,  on 
account  of  a  Divinely  instituted  connexion  with  their 
parents,  they  may  look  as  suspiciously  upon  my  view  of 
the  subject,  that  infants  received  the  sign  of  that  covenant 
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because  they  were  born  with  a  recognized  interest  in  it,  as 
belonging  to  the  lineage  which,  through  all  its  genera 
tions,  held  the  promise  until  its  confirmation  in  Christ. 
If  the  former  leads  to  the  opinion  that,  under  the  Gospel, 
the  infants  of  believers  are  to  be  baptized,  the  latter  as 
directly  leads  to  the  opinion  that  all  infants  who  are  born 
with  a  recognized  interest  in  the  Gospel,  are  to  be  bap 
tized.  If,  from  the  doctrine  that  an  infant  received  the 
ancient  sign  of  the  covenant,  by  virtue  of  his  parents' 
interest  in  it,  the  inference  is,  that  an  infant  is  now  to  be 
baptized  by  virtue  of  his  parents'  interest  in  the  Gospel; 
it  appears  to  me,  with  at  least  equal  clearness,  that  if  an 
infant  received  the  ancient  sign  of  the  covenant,  on 
account  of  his  personal  interest  in  it,  as  belonging  to  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  whatever  might  have  been  the  charac 
ter  of  his  parents ;  so  an  infant  should  now  receive  the 
new  sign  of  the  covenant  on  account  of  his  personal  inter 
est  in  it,  as  belonging,  according  to  the  assurance  of  our 
Lord,  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Under  either  form  of 
the  evangelical  covenant,  when  it  was  confined  to  the  seed 
of  Abraham,  or  since  it  has  comprised  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  an  unbelieving  parent  never  had  power,  so  far 
as  I  can  find,  to  exclude  his  children  from  this  precious 
birthright. 

The  most  important  difference,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
between  the  views  of  my  respected  friend  and  my  own, 
consists  in  his  regarding  circumcision  as  having  been 
performed  on  the  infant  on  account  of  the  interest  of  his 
parents  in  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  and  in  my  regarding 
it  as  having  been  performed  on  account  of  his  own  per 
sonal  interest  in  it,  even  though  his  parents,  like  the 
Jews  who  fell  in  the  wilderness,  had  forfeited  the  grace  of 
the  covenant,  and  never  received  its  sign.  So,  under  the 
Gospel,  my  friend  makes  the  application  of  his  argument 
depend  upon  a  relative  interest  of  the  children  of  believers, 
through  their  parents,  in  the  evangelical  covenant ;  I 
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make  it  depend,  so  far  as  I  adopt  it,  upon  the  personal 
interest  of  the  children,  irrespective  of  the  faith  of  their 
parents   in   that  covenant.     The  principal  change,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  which  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  essentially 
the  covenant  of  grace,  has  sustained,  is,  that  although 
previously  to  the  death  of  Christ,  it  recognized  only  the 
posterity  of  Abraham,  subsequently  to  that  event,  it  has 
received  "  all  the  nations."     In  that  state  of  covenanted 
privilege,  whatever  it  be,  in  which  Dr.  Wardlaw  places  the 
children  of  believers,  do  I,  without  respect  of  persons, 
place   the   children   of    all   men.     Before   the   advent   of 
Christ,   one  nation  was  blessed  in  Abraham ;    since  the 
advent,  in  him  are  blessed  all  the  families  of  the  earth. 
Before  the  advent,  Abraham  was    inheritor  of   Canaan ; 
since,  he  is  become  heir  of  the  world.     The  termination 
of  the  special  privileges  of  the  Jews,  is  the  equal  bestow- 
ment  of  them,  without  their  speciality,  upon  all  mankind  ; 
the  fall  of  Israel  is  the  riches  of  the  world ;  the  casting 
away  of  Israel  is  the  reconciling  of  the  world.     The  seed 
of  the  woman,  represented  by  Christ,  has  succeeded  in 
external  privilege  to  the  race  of  Abraham.     All  the  Gen 
tiles  are  branches  engrafted  into  the  holy  root  of  Abraham, 
not   on  account   of  their  faith  (for  the   Jews  were   not 
engrafted  by  faith) ;    and   yet   standing  by   faith,  as   by 
unbelief,  they,  like  the  Jews,  may  be  cut  off.     The  rela 
tion,  therefore,  is  merely  external,  like  that  of  Israel,  and 
refers  to  external  privileges.     On  account  of  that  relation, 
no  man  can  now  be  called  common  or  unclean.     Every 
Gentile   now,   as   distinctly  as  was   every  Jew,    is   born 
entitled  to  the  external  privileges  of  the  Gospel.     Dying 
in  infancy,  he  is  saved  by  the  death  of  Christ ;  surviving, 
he  has  an  inceptive  right,  conferred  by  grace,  to  salvation 
by  faith  in  Christ,  the  forfeiture  of  which  he  incurs  by 
unbelief,  or  by  what  may  be  considered  the  guilty  act, 
equivalent  to  unbelief,  which,  in  heathen  darkness,  leaves 
him  without  excuse.     On  these   principles  we   claim  all 
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that  is  valuable  in  the  reasoning  of  Dr.  Wardlaw  on  the 
Abrahamic  covenant  (how  much  is  valuable  let  those  say 
who  have  carefully  studied  it)  for  all  Gentile  children, 
who  are,  as  we  believe,  in  the  exact  position,  as  to  privi 
lege,  in  which  he  places  the  children  of  believers.  Should 
it  be  asked,  Were  not  Gentiles  in  this  state  before  the 
advent  of  Christ  ?  We  reply,  in  so  far  as  they  were,  it 
was  "  the  mystery  "  hidden  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world  ;  and,  therefore,  under  the  law  of  circumcision,  no 
rule  of  administration  for  the  ancient  church.  I  have? 
and  I  ought  to  confess  it  candidly,  some  serious  objec 
tions  to  the  acknowledgment  of  baptism  as  the  substitute 
for  circumcision;  but  how  far  these  objections  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  argument  from  the  analogy  on  the  other, 
should  avail,  the  more  appropriate  place  to  consider 
would  be  in  a  lecture  on  the  specific  reasons  in  favour  of 
infant  baptism,  and  the  objections  which  are  alleged 
against  it.  All  I  at  present  assert  is,  that  the  reasoning 
of  my  friend,  be  it  valid  or  invalid,  cannot  limit  the  com 
mission  to  the  children  of  believers ;  and  so  far  as  it  is 
valid,  I  put  in  a  claim  for  it  on  behalf  of  "  all  the 
nations." 

Dr.  Owen,  in  his  tract  on  Infant  Baptism,  while  he 
defends  generally  the  views  of  my  respected  friend,  ap 
pends  an  argument  which  he  thus  expresses : — "  Thev 
that  have  the  thing  signified  have  a  right  unto  the  sign  of 
it,  or  those  who  are  partakers  of  the  grace  of  baptism  have 
a  right  to  the  administration  of  it."  This  I  hold  to  be 
incontrovertible.  And  afterwards,  in  order  to  show  that 
the  infant  children  of  believers  have  the  thing  signified, 
the  grace  of  baptism,  he  says,  "  All  children  in  their  in 
fancy  are  reckoned  unto  the  covenant  of  their  parents,  by 
virtue  of  the  law  of  their  creation.  It  is  therefore  con 
trary  to  the  justice  of  God  and  the  law  of  the  creation  of 
human  kind,  wherein  many  die  before  they  can  discern 
between  their  right  hand  and  their  left,  to  deal  with  in- 
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f 'ants  any  otherwise  but  in  and  according  to  the  covenant 
of  their  parents;  and  that  he  doth  so,  see  Rom.  v.  14."  If 
it  is  meant  that  the  children  of  unbelievers  are,  with  their 
parents,  and  for  their  parents'  unbelief,  excluded  from  the 
covenant  of  grace,  and  dying  in  infancy  perish  inevitably, 
while  the  infants  of  believers  are  saved,  this,  I  am  sure,  is 
nowhere  asserted  in  Scripture,  whatever  may  be  "  the  law 
of  the  creation  of  human  kind ; "  on  which  difficult  sub 
ject,  without  the  express  testimony  of  inspiration,  I  do  not 
feel  competent  to  reason.  Dr.  Owen's  distinction,  how 
ever,  is  clear,  and  consistent  with  his  whole  argument. 
He  baptized  the  infant  children  of  believers,  because  they 
are  in  their  parents'  covenant  of  grace ;  he  did  not  baptize 
the  children  of  unbelievers,  because  they,  like  their  par 
ents,  are  not  in  the  covenant  of  grace.  To  these  con 
clusions  his  view  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  logically 
conducted  him ;  and  Owen  was  not  the  man  to  hesitate 
about  a  conclusion,  however  startling,  to  which  he  was 
brought  from  his  premises  by  a  due  course  of  logic,  how 
ever  circuitous.  But  is  it  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testa 
ment  that  there  is  any  such  distinction  in  the  spiritual 
state  and  condition  of  infants  ?  The  passage  to  which  Dr. 
Owen  appeals  asserts  the  death  of  infants  on  account  of 
the  transgression  of  Adam,  who  was  the  representative  of 
the  race  in  the  first  covenant.  To  this  we  add,  in  the 
language  of  the  succeeding  verse,  "  But  not  as  the  offence 
so  also  is  the  free  gift ;  for  if  through  the  offence  of  one 
many  be  dead,  much  more  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  gift 
by  grace,  which  is  by  one  man,  Jesus  Christ,  hath  abounded 
unto  many."  If  the  offence  of  one  man  hath  abounded 
unto  many,  who  have  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of 
his  transgression,  much  more  hath  the  gift  by  grace 
through  another  abounded  to  many  who  have  not  obeyed 
after  the  similitude  of  his  righteousness.  If  in  Adam  all 
infants  die,  much  more  in  Christ  are  all  infants  redeemed 
from  death.  I  believe,  with  Dr.  Owen,  that  all  who  have 
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the  grace  of  baptism  have  right  unto  the  sign.  I  believe, 
with  St.  Paul,  that  the  gift  of  grace  hath  abounded  to  all 
who  have  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  trans 
gression,  for  if  it  does  not  reach  all  infants,  it  does  not 
abound  so  much  as  the  offence,  and  therefore  that  all 
infants  have  the  grace  signified  by  baptism,  salvation  by 
the  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  of  Christ  their  head. 
As  it  appears  to  me,  Dr.  Wardlaw  restricts  the  sign,  but 
nowhere  restricts  the  grace  of  the  Christian  covenant  to 
one  class  of  infants  ;  Dr.  Owen,  more  consistently,  restricts 
both  the  sign  and  the  grace,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  infants  of  unbelievers  are  under  the  covenant  of 
works.  We  restrict  neither  the  sign  nor  the  grace,  but 
believe  that  all  infants  are  reckoned,  not  unto  the  covenant 
of  their  parents,  but  by  the  first  covenant  of  death  unto 
the  first  Adam,  and  by  the  second  covenant  of  life  unto 
the  second  Adam,  the  Lord  from  heaven.  We,  therefore, 
claim  all  that  is  valuable  in  the  reasoning  of  Dr.  Owen,  as 
well  as  of  Dr.  Wardlaw,  for  the  baptism  of  all  children 
who  have  the  grace  signified  by  the  sign. 

Although  I  propose  to  confine  this  lecture  to  the  reason 
ing  which  depends  upon  the  commission,  yet  as  that  rea 
soning  must  be,  to  some  degree,  affected  by  the  view  we 
take  of  the  position  of  "  all  the  nations,"  under  the  evan 
gelical  economy,  I  am  bound  to  advert  to  that  subject. 
The  reasoning  which  I  claim  from  Owen  and  Wardlaw 
becomes  available,  just  as  it  can  be  shown  that  the  Gen 
tiles  have  become  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  Abra- 
hamic  covenant.  When  a  restrictive  clause  is  suggested 
to  the  commission,  excepting  all  children  and  all  unbe 
lievers,  however  willing  to  be  baptized,  the  inquiry  arises, 
What,  according  to  the  Gospel,  is  the  position  of  "  all  the 
nations  "  that  they  should  be  thus  excluded  ? 

Let  us  endeavour  to  trace  the  reasoning  of  St.  Paul 
upon  this  subject  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  epistle  to 
the  Eomans.  The  apostle  had  solemnly  and  firmly  denied 
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the  inference  which  some  might  have  been  disposed  to 
draw  from  his  doctrine  respecting  the  fall  of  many  in 
Israel,  that  God  had  utterly  cast  off  his  people.  To  sus 
tain  his  denial  he  says,  "  For  I  am  an  Israelite ; "  but  how 
did  his  being  an  Israelite  prove  that  God  had  not  utterly 
rejected  Israel?  Had  God  judicially,  by  a  sentence  pro 
nounced  upon  the  nation,  cast  out  the  people  from  their 
religious  privileges,  no  Israelite  could  have  been  saved. 
Excluded  from  "the  promise,"  the  external  administration 
of  the  Gospel,  Israel  could  not  have  contained  "  a  residue 
according  to  the  election  of  grace,"  which  it  did,  notwith 
standing  the  utter  rejection  of  many  Israelites.  There  is, 
therefore,  a  great  difference  between  the  rejection  of  the 
Israelites  individually  and  the  fall  of  Israel  nationally. 
As  a  nation,  Israel  had  fallen  from  its  exclusive  relation  to 
Abraham,  because  all  the  privileges  of  the  Abraham ie 
covenant  were  equally  conferred  upon  the  Gentiles.  The 
Jew  was  no  longer  sole  heir,  but  only  with  the  Gentile 
co-heir  of  the  promise,  holding  it,  subject  to  excision  and 
forfeiture,  on  the  same  conditions.  In  illustrating  these 
sentiments,  the  apostle  introduces  the  passage,  "If  the 
first-fruits  be  holy,  so  is  the  lump ;  and  if  the  root  be  holy, 
so  are  the  branches."  So  far  as  Israel  is  concerned,  the 
illustration  is  too  obvious  to  be  misunderstood.  The 
posterity  of  Abraham  partook  of  privileges  derived  from 
that  patriarch.  In  the  sense  in  which  he  was  holy,  by  a 
covenant  relation,  not  by  personal  sanctity,  they  were  also 
holy,  having  received,  as  he  had,  the  sign  of  the  ancient 
form  of  the  evangelical  covenant.  They  were  holy,  not  by 
a  sanctity  independent  of  their  descent,  but  as  springing 
from  the  holy  root.  Some  of  these  holy  branches  were 
cut  off  through  unbelief.  Their  circumcision  became  as 
uncircumcision :  their  relative  holiness  was  forfeited  by 
their  personal  corruption.  But  what  is  the  doctrine  of 
the  apostle  respecting  the  Gentiles  ?  "  If  some  of  the 
branches  be  broken  off,  and  thou,  being  a  wild  olive,  wert 
xv.  K 
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grafted  in  among  them,  and  with  them  partakest  of  the 
root  and  fatness  of  the  olive  tree."  The  doctrine  surely 
is,  that  the  inserted  Gentiles  were  placed  precisely  in  the 
position  of  the  rejected  Jews,  that  is,  were  partakers  of  the 
same  relative  holiness.  To  say  that  partaking  "of  the 
root  and  fatness  of  the  olive  "  denotes  personal  holiness, 
would  he  to  assert  that  Jews  excluded  through  unbelief, 
had  been  also  partakers  of  personal  holiness,  which  is 
directly  contrary  to  the  apostle's  argument.  Besides, 
there  was  danger  to  the  Gentile  of  a  similar  excision ;  his 
standing  was  only  by  faith ;  his  privileges  would  become 
like  those  of  the  Jews,  of  no  avail  through  unbelief.  "  If 
God  spared  not  the  natural  branches,  take  heed  lest  he 
spare  not  thee."  The  question  is,  What  Gentiles  were 
partakers  of  the  evangelical  privileges  with  the  Jews? 
what  branches  were  grafted  into  the  good  olive  tree  ?  who 
were  admitted  into  the  state,  not  of  personal  salvation, 
but  of  covenant  privilege,  like  that  which  had  long  been 
confined  to  the  house  of  Israel?  We  answer,  "The 
promise  is  to  you  and  to  your  children,  and  to  all  that  are 
afar  off;  even  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  invite." 
All  Gentiles  brought  under  the  sound  of  the  Gospel,  are 
put  upon  the  trial  of  their  faith.  They  are  all  inserted  in 
the  good  olive  tree,  to  ascertain  if  they  will  bring  forth 
good  fruit.  Fruitless,  they  are  rejected,  with  many  of 
Israel ;  fruitful,  they  are  approved  with  the  residue  of  the 
election.  The  root  bears  all  these  branches ;  so  Abraham 
becomes  the  father  of  many  nations,  not  of  the  Jews  only, 
but  also  of  the  Gentiles.  To  confine  the  external  privi 
leges  and  relative  holiness  to  the  Jews,  is  to  represent 
Abraham,  as  the  father  only  of  one  nation,  and  not,  as  the 
promise  declared,  of  many :  to  confine  them  to  the  con 
verted,  is  to  represent  the  olive,  as  without  any  fruitless 
branches  to  be  cut  off  through  unbelief. 

But  are  the  infants  of  Gentiles  entitled  to  the  privileges 
of  the  covenant  with  Abraham  ?    Are  they  holy  branches 
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engrafted  into  the  holy  root?  Undoubtedly,  we  reply 
without  hesitation,  every  one  of  them.  In  the  promise 
made  to  Abraham  they  are  co-heirs  with  the  infants  of  his 
national  seed,  for  there  is  no  longer  any  difference  between 
Jew  and  Greek.  The  Abrahamic  covenant  cannot  be  dis 
annulled,  although  it  is  enlarged  by  the  admission  of  the 
Gentiles,  who  by  the  call  of  the  Gospel  inherit  the  promise 
from  the  father  of  many  nations,  in  whom  all  the  families 
of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed.  The  infant  branches  of 
Israel  cannot  be  cut  off  on  account  of  unbelief ;  dying  in 
infancy  in  union  with  the  father  of  the  faithful,  they  live, 
we  cannot  doubt,  in  Abraham's  bosom.  Israel  is  not  then 
utterly  rejected,  although  its  adult  population  is  cut  off  on 
account  of  unbelief;  but  its  little  children,  not  so  forfeiting 
their  privilege,  are  heirs  of  every  promise.  And  the  Gen 
tile  infant,  grafted  into  the  stock  of  Abraham,  is  also  and 
equally  partaker  of  every  privilege.  The  root  is  holy; 
the  branches  are  also  holy,  whether  natural  or  engrafted  ; 
for  Abraham  is  the  father  of  many  nations. 

The  Jews,  in  their  collective  capacity,  originally  con 
stituted  a  privileged  body  in  a  covenant  state  ;  but  the 
Gentiles,  in  their  collective  capacity,  were  represented  as 
an  unprivileged  body  not  in  a  covenant  state.  Individual 
Gentiles  might  be  saved  as  individual  Jews  were  lost;  but 
the  Jews  were  the  good  olive  tree  \vhose  root  was  Abra 
ham  ;  the  Gentiles  were  the  wild  olive  tree  whose  root  was 
Adam.  Wherever  the  Gospel  was  preached,  it  brought 
the  Gentiles  into  the  state  of  privilege  by  which  the  Jews 
were  previously  distinguished ;  all  not  excluded  by  their 
unbelief,  and  therefore  infants,  through  the  Gospel  were 
reckoned  to  the  stock  of  Abraham,  and,  being  introduced 
by  grace,  they  must,  arriving  at  maturity,  on  their  own 
responsibility  abide  in  him.  Abraham  is  the  father  of 
many  nations.  If  this  be  the  apostle's  doctrine,  the  coven 
ant  of  external  privilege  made  with  Israel  has  never  been 
dissolved,  except  in  its  exclusive  character.  The 'change 
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it  has  sustained  is  entirely  of  enlargement.  The  taber 
nacle  of  Zion  has  lengthened  its  cords,  and  strengthened 
its  stakes.  The  good  olive  tree  has  not  been  plucked  up, 
but  multitudes  of  new  branches  have  been  engrafted  into 
it,  many  of  them  fruitful,  but  many,  like  the  older  branches, 
fruitless.  With  the  commission  in  my  hand,  can  I  find 
for  it  a  restrictive  clause  in  the  apostolic  representation 
of  the  privileges  of  all  the  nations?  Can  I  hesitate  a 
moment  in  conferring  a  sign  of  external  privilege  (baptism 
is  nothing  else)  upon  the  children  of  the  Gentiles,  the 
new  branches  of  the  good  olive  ?  As  the  older  and  fruit 
less  branches  had  their  older  sign  of  circumcision,  who 
shall  forbid  these  new  branches  to  receive  the  new  sign  of 
baptism  ?  Whether  the  two  signs  are  essentially  identical, 
although  formally  distinct,  I  do  not  say,  for  I  have  that 
subject  still  to  consider,  but  both  were  external  signs  of 
their  respective  forms  of  the  covenant;  and  baptism,  what 
ever  it  may  be,  is  no  more  to  the  Gentile  the  seal  of  in 
ternal  purity,  than  was  circumcision  to  the  Jew.  Both 
speak  of  sanctification,  but  neither  assures  its  subject  of 
more  than  the  external  privilege,  the  covenant  relation. 

Baptism  is  the  sign  of  this  covenant  relation.  It  can 
not  be  the  seal  of  internal  purity,  for  if  it  were,  what 
erring  mortal  would  dare  by  its  administration  to  attest 
the  character  of  another,  into  the  secrets  of  whose  heart  he 
cannot  penetrate  ?  To  say  it  is  the  sign  of  purity,  or  of 
salvation,  upon  the  condition,  or  as  the  result,  of  believ 
ing  the  Gospel,  is  to  admit  the  very  thing  for  which  we 
contend ;  for  the  state  of  which  we  speak,  so  far  as  adults 
are  concerned,  is  a  state  in  which  a  man  is  set  apart  for 
salvation  by  the  Gospel,  unless  he  be  reprobate  through 
unbelief;  and,  so  far  as  infants  are  concerned,  a  state  in 
which  their  salvation  is  secured  by  the  promise  of  the 
covenant  with  Abraham,  into  whose  root  they  are  engrafted. 
Our  argument  from  this  passage  is  similar  in  form,  al 
though  more  extensive  in  its  application,  to  that  which 
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our  friends  derive  from  the  Abrahamic  covenant  by  a 
different  process.  They  contend  that  infants  should  be 
baptized,  because  they  are  children  of  members  of  the 
covenant ;  we,  because  they  are  children  of  its  head, — 
holy  branches  from  a  holy  root.  They  say  that,  as  some  in 
fants  were  recognized  by  the  appropriate  sign  as  members 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  so  some  ought  now  to  be  re 
cognized  by  the  appropriate  sign,  as  members  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;  we  say,  that  as  the  natural  branches 
of  the  stock  of  Abraham  were  recognized  as  holy  by  their 
appropriate  sign,  so  the  engrafted  branches  ought  to  be 
recognized  as  holy  by  their  appropriate  sign. 

It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  in  this  argument  I  have 
laid  no  stress  upon  the  epithet  "holy,"  as  it  is  applied 
by  the  apostle  to  the  branches  of  the  holy  root.  I  find  in 
the  baptismal  commission,  "  all  the  nations  ;  "  and  I  learn 
from  the  apostolic  writings,  that  "  all  the  nations  "  have 
succeeded  to  the  external  privileges  of  the  Abrahamic 
covenant,  or  that  in  Abraham  all  the  families  of  the  earth 
are  blessed.  I  find,  consequent  on  the  fall  of  Israel  from 
its  exclusive  privileges,  the  reconciling  of  the  world ;  and 
I  conclude  that  the  apostolic  doctrine  furnishes  no  ex 
ception  to  the  unrestricted  terms  of  the  baptismal  com 
mission.  It  may,  however,  be  asked,  Does  the  use  of  the 
term  "holy  "  add  anything  in  confirmation  of  the  reason 
ing  ?  I  think  it  does  ;  but  as  I  do  not  wish  the  reader  to 
place  any  reliance  upon  it,  as  it  in  no  way  affects  the 
general  reasoning  on  the  passage,  I  keep  it  distinct  from 
the  rest  of  the  argument.  Great  injustice  would  be  done, 
if  I  were  represented  as  making  the  lecture  depend  upon 
the  few  remarks  I  offer  respecting  the  words,  "  If  the  root 
be  holy,  so  are  the  branches."  If  the  argument  does  not 
stand  independently  of  them,  let  it  fall,  for  they  are  not  pro 
posed  as  broad  enough  to  sustain  it ;  but  if  it  has  another 
foundation,  they  may  serve  to  illustrate  or  confirm  it 
My  chief  reason  for  noticing  them  here  is,  that  other- 
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wise  I  should  have  to  return  to  this  passage,  and  repeat 
much  that  I  have  said ;  when,  in  a  subsequent  lecture, 
I  must  consider  the  meaning  of  the  apostle's  assertion, 
that  the  children  of  believers  are  not  "unclean,"  but 
"  holy." 

In  the  connexion  in  which  the  apostle  speaks  of  the 
branches,  consisting  of  natural  and  engrafted,  Jewish  and 
Gentile,  as  both  holy,  and  as  cut  off,  in  some  instances, 
through  unbelief,  the  term  can  be  employed  to  designate 
no  moral  nor  religious  quality.  In  this  sense  the  Jewish 
branches  of  the  root  were  not  holy,  and  we  cannot  suppose 
the  apostle  would  use  the  one  term,  "holy,"  in  two  dis 
tinct  senses,  as  applied  in  one  common  phrase  to  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles.  Under  the  law  every  Jew  was  cere 
monially  or  externally  holy, — under  the  Gospel  no  man 
is  common  or  unclean:  "For  what  God  hath  sanctified, 
that  call  not  thou  common." 

I  must  here  protest  against  the  insinuation  that  I  am 
resorting  to  a  Jewish  notion,  since  I  am  following  the 
guidance  of  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  If  any  say,  that 
they  admit  no  holiness  which  is  not  moral, — no  holiness 
of  a  Divinely  constituted  relation  to  external  privileges, — 
no  holy  branches  from  a  holy  root, — I  reply,  that  they  do 
not  admit  the  plain  implication  of  this  text ;  and  having 
lost  the  apostle's  doctrine  respecting  external  holiness, 
they  cannot  interpret  his  phraseology.  This  passage, 
whatever  else  it  may  mean,  unequivocally  teaches  that,  in 
a  state  of  external  relation  to  God,  persons  are  called 
holy.  The  inquiry  is,  What  is  that  state  ?  or,  more  pre 
cisely,  Who  are  those  persons  ? 

According  to  Jewish  law  in  the  book  of  Leviticus,  un 
clean  things  were  distributed  into  three  kinds, — those 
which  might  not  be  touched,  those  which  might  not  be 
eaten,  and  those  which  might  not  be  sacrificed;  although 
some  of  these  distinctions  were  not  of  Moses,  but  of  the 
fathers.  The  things  which  were  not  in  this  sense  un 
clean,  were,  though  clean,  distinguished  from  those  called 
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holy ;  or  if  they  were  called  holy,  it  was  only  in  a  sense 
contrasted  with  their  previous  uncleanness,  from  which 
they  were  purified.  Thus,  holy  vessels  were  not  vessels 
which  might  be  used,  but  vessels  belonging  to  the  service 
of  God ;  so  holy  garments,  holy  oil,  holy  meats,  and  holy 
sacrifices  were  dedicated  to  God.  But,  what  is  more  to 
our  own  purpose,  this  distinction  was  especially  observed 
in  reference  to  persons :  a  leper  was  unclean,  but  when 
pronounced  clean,  and  so  far  sanctified,  he  was  distin 
guished  from  a  holy  person.  The  holy  person  was  especi 
ally  appropriated  to  God,  and  usually,  if  not  always, 
designated  by  some  act  of  consecration.  Thus  the  priest 
was  holy,  and  consecrated  to  his  office  ;  the  Nazarite  was 
holy,  and  dedicated  by  his  vow;  the  first-born  child,  being 
a  male,  was  holy ;  and  we  have  the  account  of  a  dedica 
tion  in  St.  Luke  : — "  They  brought  him  to  Jerusalem  to 
present  him  to  the  Lord,  as  it  is  written  in  the  law  of 
the  Lord,  Every  male  that  openeth  the  womb  shall  be 
called  holy  unto  the  Lord,  and  to  offer  a  sacrifice  according 
to  that  which  is  said  in  the  law  of  the  Lord."  In  a  still  more 
extensive  sense,  all  Israel  was  a  holy  nation  separated  to 
God  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the  sign  of  its  separa 
tion  was  the  rite  of  circumcision.  How  many  things  and 
persons  were  thus  sanctified  by  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Levitical  economy,  I  need  not  stay  to  inquire.  Almost 
all  were  purified  with  water,  or  with  blood,  or  with  both. 
The  apostle  says,  "  The  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats,  and 
the  ashes  of  a  heifer  sprinkling  the  unclean,  sanctify  to 
the  purifying  of  the  flesh ; "  sanctify  by  an  external  puri 
fication.  With  these  ideas  of  consecration  universally 
prevalent,  when  the  apostle  spoke  of  persons  as  holy  in 
an  external  sense,  sanctified  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh, 
would  he  not  be  understood  as  implying  that  for  them  there 
was  some  ceremony  of  purification  ?  They  were  holy  either 
as  fitted  for  such  a  ceremony,  or  as  having  already  received 
it.  They  were  dedicated  to  God,  or  were  to  be  dedicated  to 
him.  There  was  done  for  them,  or  there  was  to  be  done  for 
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them,  something  according  to  the  law,  the  Jewish  law  or  the 
Christian  law,  that  they  might  be  called  holy.  They  were 
sanctified,  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh,  so  far  as  the  ex 
ternal  relation  was  concerned. 

But  of  all  the  Jewish  purifications,  none  was  so  fre 
quently  said  to  sanctify  as  the  washing  with  water.  Prepara 
tory  to  the  legislation  on  Sinai,  Moses  was  commanded  to 
sanctify  the  people,  that  is,  to  make  them  wash  themselves 
and  be  clean.  In  Leviticus,  all  that  touched  the  flesh  of 
the  sin-offering  were  to  be  sanctified,  that  is,  as  appears 
from  the  connexion,  to  be  washed.  And  so  the  Jews,  as 
all  writers  on  their  antiquities  testify,  called  their  divers 
baptisms  their  sanctifications.  Christ  is  said  to  sanctify 
his  church  by  the  washing  with  water,  in  which  words, 
although  I  doubt  not  the  inward  cleansing  of  the  Spirit 
is  intended,  yet  the  allusion  to  the  sign  of  washing  with 
water,  clearly  shows  the  current  language  of  the  apostolic 
age.  As  those  dedicated  to  God  by  ceremonial  observance 
were  commonly  said  to  be  sanctified,  and  as  especially 
the  washing  with  water  was  called  a  sanctification,  are 
we  not  entitled  to  conclude,  unless  good  reason  can  be 
shown  against  us,  that  when  the  apostle,  who  sanctions 
this  current  language  of  the  Jews  by  his  own  example, 
calls  persons  holy  in  merely  a  ceremonial  sense,  he  sanc 
tions  a  service  of  consecration,  the  sanctification  by  the 
washing  of  water?  How  far  it  may  be  thought  to  confirm 
this  view  of  the  passage,  that  the  Christian  writers  so 
generally  call  baptism  sanctification,  and  the  baptized 
holy,  as  I  place  very  little  reliance  upon  such  elucidations 
of  Scripture,  I  leave  others  to  determine.  The  instances 
are  too  numerous  to  be  cited ;  and,  occasionally,  as  in  the 
reply  of  Cyprian  and  the  other  bishops  assembled  in 
Carthage  to  Fidus,  on  the  subject  of  baptizing  before  the 
eighth  day,  the  infant  is  said  both  to  be  baptized  and  to 
be  sanctified ;  *  but  Cyprian  and  his  suffragans  are  not, 

*  Cypriani  Epist.  64. 
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in  my  opinion,  very  valuable  commentators  on  St.  Paul. 
Upon  the  whole,  after  this  prolonged  examination  of  the 
verse,  I  submit  these  additional  remarks,  not  as  independ 
ent  argument  of  any  worth,  but  simply  to  elucidate  our 
previous  conclusion,  that  infants,  whether  of  Jews  or 
Gentiles,  are  holy  branches  of  the  stock  of  Abraham,  in 
one  instance  by  natural  growth,  in  the  other  by  engraft 
ing  ;  and  that,  having  the  holiness  of  the  external  relation 
to  God,  they  are  recognized  in  the  Abrahamic  covenant, 
which  now  includes  "  all  the  nations  "  whom  the  apostles 
were  commanded  to  baptize. 

Should  it  be  said  that  nothing  is  implied  in  the  coven 
ant  relation  of  the  Gentiles  to  Abraham  respecting  their 
baptism,  I  reply  that  the  argument  of  Dr.  Wardlaw  and 
Dr.  Owen  is,  they  who  have  the  grace  of  the  covenant 
have  an  undeniable  right  to  its  sign ;  and  I  claim  all  that 
is  good  in  their  argument,  not  for  some  children  only, 
but  for  all  children  whatever.  There  is,  however,  this 
important  difference  between  us.  They  seem  to  construct 
upon  the  privileges  of  the  covenant  an  independent  argu 
ment.  I  do  not  commit  the  argument  to  the  world  in 
that  character ;  but  producing  the  commission,  wrhose 
grammatical  interpretation  is,  baptize  "  all  the  nations,"  I 
look  to  the  apostolic  doctrine  for  the  exception  or  the  con 
firmation  of  that  sense.  .The  doctrine  of  the  apostle  is, 
I  contend,  not  the  exception  but  the  confirmation.  When 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  extended  to  the  Gentiles,  the 
apostles  received  their  commission  to  baptize  "all  the 
nations,"  as  John  received  his  when  that  kingdom  dawned 
upon  the  Jews, — and  neither  commission  was  restricted 
to  any  class.  But  if  other  proof  of  the  connexion  be 
tween  the  rite  and  the  possession  of  external  privileges 
be  demanded,  we  recur  to  a  passage  which,  although  we 
have  already  cited  it  for  another  purpose,  is  important 
in  illustrating  that  connexion.  The  Apostle  Peter,  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  said  to  the  people,  "Repent  and 
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be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  for  the  promise  is  to  you,  and  to  your 
children,  and  to  all  that  are  afar  off,  even  to  as  many  as 
the  Lord  our  God  shall  call."  I  have  already  stated  that 
these  words  were  addressed  to  such  as  had  neither  re 
pented,  nor  received  the  remission  of  sins,  or  at  least  to 
those  who,  as  Peter  thought,  had  done  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.  It  is,  however,  implied  that  they  and  their 
children,  and  many  afar  off,  were  among  those  whom  the 
Lord  had  called,  or  would  call.  This  calling  is  therefore 
some  external  privilege,  of  which  the  impenitent  and  their 
children  may  partake.  The  reason  assigned  for  their  bap 
tism,  as  well  as  for  their  repentance,  is,  "  For  the  promise 
is  to  you ;  "  but  if  "  the  promise  "  to  them  was  a  reason 
for  their  being  baptized,  "  the  promise  "  to  their  children 
was  equally  a  reason  for  their  children's  baptism,  and 
"  the  promise  "  to  all  afar  off  was  also  a  reason  for  their 
baptism.  Our  inference  is,  that  all  who  have  "  the  pro 
mise,"  have  the  same  reason  for  being  baptized  as  had  the 
persons  to  whom  Peter  originally  addressed  the  words. 
The  pertinence  of  his  address  depends  entirely  upon  the 
fact  of  the  parties  who  heard  it  having  "  the  promise." 

The  only  inquiry  which  appears  relevant  to  the  subject 
is,  What  was  "the  promise ".  to  which  Peter  alluded? 
Was  it  the  promise  of  the  miraculous  effusion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  as  some  contend,  or  was  it  the  great  promise  of 
the  Gospel,  that  which  St.  Paul  emphatically  calls  "  the 
promise,"  in  contradistinction  from  the  law, — the  promise 
of  salvation  through  Christ  Jesus?  "The  promise" 
could  not  refer  to  the  miraculous  effusion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  for  if  it  did,  how  could  it  be  made  to  the  children 
of  the  persons  addressed,  or  to  many  afar  off, — to  distant 
nations,  or  remote  posterity?  That  effusion  was  not 
granted  to  all  whom  the  apostles  baptized,  much  less  to 
all  who  in  the  apostolic  age  were  baptized ;  and  there- 
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fore  it  could  not  have  been  the  reason  assigned  for  the 
baptism  of  any.  But  the  great  evangelical  promise  is 
to  all  the  families  of  the  earth ;  for  in  Abraham  and  his 
seed  shall  they  all  be  blessed.  The  covenant  of  grace 
is  for  all  nations ;  and  all  who  have  not  been  cut  off  on 
account  of  unbelief  are  heirs  of  its  promise.  Neither 
could  the  apostle,  in  addressing  a  promiscuous  crowd, 
have  intended  that  they  had  the  thing  promised  in  the 
actual  and  personal  interest  in  its  blessing.  "  As  many 
as  the  Lord  our  God  should  call,"  should  bring  under  the 
sound  of  the  Gospel,  had  the  promise  of  life  assured  to 
them,  on  the  terms  of  the  new  covenant.  Have  infants 
that  great  promise  ?  has  the  free  gift  come  upon  them  to 
justification  of  life  ?  That  "the  promise,"  the  covenant 
relation  of  the  Gospel,  belongs  to  infants,  the  little  child 
ren  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  we  can  assert  with  more 
confidence  than  we  can  that  it  belongs  to  any  who  have 
arrived  at  an  age  in  which,  for  aught  we  know,  they  may 
have  forfeited  their  privilege,  and  made  "  the  promise " 
to  themselves,  although  they  cannot  make  it  to  their  child 
ren,  of  none  effect.  But  if  "the  promise"  is  to  infants, 
— if  they  are  the  heirs  of  the  great  promise  made  to 
Abraham,  that  in  his  seed  all  the  families  of  the  earth 
should  be  blessed, — they  have  the  qualification  and  the 
reason  for  baptism  which  St.  Peter,  on  the  day  of  Pente 
cost,  declared  to  be  sufficient. 

It  may  be  said,  that  this  promise  applies  to  repentance, 
as  well  as  to  baptism  ;  that  by  a  similar  process  of  reason 
ing,  it  might  be  proved  that  all  who  have  it  ought  to  be 
called  upon  to  repent ;  and  that,  therefore,  if  infants  are 
included  in  the  covenant  of  promise,  they  ought  also  to 
be  included  in  the  duty  of  repentance.  All  who  have 
"the  promise"  ought  undoubtedly  to  repent,  if  they  are 
able :  the  reasoning  of  the  apostle  is  limited  only  by  the 
ability  of  the  party  concerned.  Show  me  that  an  infant 
can  repent,  and  from  that  moment  I  reply,  he  ought  to 
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repent,  because  he  has  "  the  promise."  The  exhortation 
sustained  by  "  the  promise,"  meets  him  the  first  moment 
he  becomes  able  to  repent.  Unless  a  Baptist  brother  be 
permitted  to  assume  that  an  infant  cannot  be  baptized, 
the  argument  remains  unimpaired.  But  does  he  suppose 
that  we  shall  quietly  allow  him  to  assume  the  whole  ques 
tion  in  dispute  ?  If  he  can  prove  that  children  cannot  be 
baptized,  of  course  he  has  brought  this  long  controversy 
to  a  most  triumphant  conclusion.  I  can  only  say  he  is 
very  simple  to  allow  himself  to  be  seduced  from  this  com 
manding  position,  in  which  he  can  silence  us  whenever 
he  pleases,  to  the  low  ground  of  interminable  disputation 
upon  various  reasons  for  and  against  doing  what,  by  any 
possibility,  never  has  been  done,  and  never  can  be  done. 
If  we  are  in  the  desperate  predicament  of  contending  for 
the  propriety  of  doing  a  thing  which  cannot  by  any  means 
be  done,  of  course  all  our  arguments  are  worthless  ;  but 
if  children  can  be  baptized,  then  we  say  they  ought  to  be 
baptized,  because  they  have  the  promise,  which  St.  Peter 
adduces  as  good  reason  and  sufficient  qualification  for 
baptism.  If  they  cannot,  as  they  cannot  repent,  of  course 
we  are  most  fairly  and  effectually  driven  out  of  the  whole 
field  of  controversy. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  these  persons  were  commanded 
both  to  repent  and  to  be  baptized,  and  therefore  the  two 
things  were  to  be  done  in  the  order  prescribed.  We  re 
new  our  protest  against  the  doctrine,  that  if  two  things 
are  commanded,  and  persons  will  not  do  the  one,  their 
disobedience  is  a  reason  to  justify  their  not  doing  the 
other.  But  allowing  this  to  pass,  what  is  repentance,  that 
sinners  may  not  only  complete  it  in  an  hour,  but  in  the 
same  hour  have  satisfactory  evidence  of  its  completion  ? 
If  only  those  who  have  repented  are  to  be  baptized,  no 
man  ought  to  apply  for  baptism  until  he  has  good  assur 
ance  of  his  repentance.  If  sin  must  be  first  washed  away 
in  reality,  before  it  can  be  emblematically  washed  away 
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in  baptism,  the  applicant  ought  first  to  know  that  his  sins 
are  forgiven  him.  But  to  what  a  shade,  a  fleeting  and 
transitory  emotion,  would  this  opinion  reduce  the  work 
of  repentance,  and  the  confidence  of  pardon  !  Fugitive 
emotions  cannot  in  a  day  be  distinguished  from  perman 
ent  principles.  Faith  in  Christ  may  be  excited  in  a 
moment,  but  a  man  is  not,  without  longer  trial,  to  be 
assured  of  its  reality.  The  entering  in  at  the  strait  gate 
with  agony  —  the  taking  up  the  cross  of  the  disciple — 
must  not  be  regarded  as  complete  with  the  first  emotion 
of  penitence.  Three  thousand  persons  were  baptized 
"  the  same  day,"  but,  upon  "  the  same  day,"  a  deed  could 
not  be  done  with  confidence,  upon  the  presumption  that 
the  parties  were  really  and  heartily  Christian.  An  illusive 
opinion  is  prevalent,  that  there  was  less  probability  of 
delusion  in  the  early  age  of  the  Gospel  than  there  is  at 
present;  but  to  many  under  the  mighty  preaching  of 
Peter,  with  the  miracles  of  the  Pentecost  before  their  eyes, 
there  must  have  been  great  danger  of  mistaking  excite 
ment  for  religion.  Coming  over  to  Christianity  was  not, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  becoming  Christian.  Bap 
tizing  three  thousand  in  the  first  day  of  their  conviction, 
seems  precisely  equivalent  to  baptizing  all  applicants. 
What  inquiries  could  have  been  made  ?  what  certain  evid 
ence  of  religion  could  the  parties  themselves  possess? 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  time  required  for  immer 
sion,  the  time  of  accrediting  believers  was  not  yet  come, 
and  time  for  inquiry  was  not  allowed.  Why,  then,  were 
they  baptized  ?  Because,  as  the  apostle  said,  "  the  pro 
mise"  was  to  them  and  to  their  children.  Believers' 
baptism  is  not  the  baptism  of  thousands,  in  the  first  mo 
ments  of  thoughtful  inquiry. 

Although  it  may  now  appear  evident  that  the  commis 
sion,  "  Teach  all  the  nations,  baptizing  them,"  is  not  to 
be  restricted  to  believers,  yet  it  may  be  thought  uncandid 
not  to  admit  that  the  indiscriminate  baptism  of  adults 
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does  not,  in  itself,  afford  sufficient  proof  of  the  baptism 
of  infants.  I  admit  the  objection  has  some  force,  al 
though  I  cannot  see  any  reason  for  the  baptism  of  an 
unbeliever,  which  does  not  apply  to  the  baptism  of  an 
infant.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  both  believers'  bap 
tism  and  infant  baptism  may  be  alike  unscriptural. 

To  this  I  reply,  besides  the  specific  reasons  for  the 
baptism  of  infants,  independent  of  our  interpretation  of 
the  commission,  and  the  general  reasoning  on  the  phrase, 
"all  the  nations,"  which  I  have  already  noticed,  there  is 
also  an  especial  reason  for  not  excepting  infants  from  the 
commission  deduced  from  their  recognition  as  subjects 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  To  prevent  misapprehension 
I  observe,  that  whatever  reasons  for  infant  baptism, — such 
as  the  baptism  of  the  households  of  believers,  and  the 
assertion  that  the  children  of  a  believer  are  not  unclean, 
but  holy, — are  unaffected  by  the  general  or  restricted  inter 
pretation  of  the  commission,  I  do  not  notice  in  this  lec 
ture  ;  because  on  them  I  make  common  cause  with  my 
brethren,  who  baptize  only  the  children  of  believers.  So, 
a  part  of  the  reasoning  usually  adduced  from  the  conduct 
of  our  Lord  to  little  children,  as  his  performing  over  them 
a  significant  ceremony,  as  good  a  sacrament  as  baptism,  by 
the  imposition  of  his  hands,  and  his  especial  recognition 
of  them  as  his  disciples,  I  cannot  here  allege  ;  because 
these  little  ones,  for  aught  I  can  say  to  the  contrary,  might 
have  been  received  as  the  children  of  believers. 

But  the  words  of  our  Lord  cannot  be  restricted  to  those 
specific  children  which  were  brought  to  him  : — "  Suffer 
the  little  children,  and  forbid  them  not,  to  come  unto  me, 
for  of  such  "  (not  of  those  specific  children,  but  of  such 
children)  "is  the  kingdom  of  God."*  I  scarcely  think 
any  candid  member  of  the  Baptist  denomination  will 
think  of  cavilling  about  the  age  of  these  children.  Called 
by  St.  Luke  jSpe'^iy,  infants,  and  taken  up  in  the  arms  of 
*Matt.  xis.  14. 
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Jesus,  they  must  have  been  children  of  a  tender  age.  The 
expression  of  our  Lord  intimates  they  were  too  young  to 
have  been  corrupted  by  the  world.  These  infants  Jesus 
declared  to  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  As  to  the 
remark  of  some  of  our  Baptist  friends,  that  our  Lord,  by 
saying  "  of  such,"  not  of  these,  "is  the  kingdom  of  heaven," 
may  mean  of  men  and  women  like  these  children,  it  is 
entirely  inconsistent  with  the  connexion,  as  well  as  utterly 
unauthorized  by  the  terms.  "  Of  such,"  clearly  means  of 
such  children, — of  children  of  the  same  age  and  condition, 
— is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Had  our  Lord  said,  of  these, 
his  words  might  have  been  limited  to  those  children 
specifically;  but  the  words,  lt of  such,"  clearly  refer  to 
children  generally, — all  such  children.  The  words  are 
surely  not  to  be  expounded,  as  meaning  that  these  child 
ren  were  not  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  So  to  expound 
them  would  be  a  wonderful  instance  of  making  the  art 
and  mystery  of  hermeneutics  explain  away  the  obvious 
sense  of  a  passage.  Can  any  one  imagine  our  Lord  is  to 
be  understood  as  saying,  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come 
unto  me;  for,  although  they  are  not  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  yet  men  and  women  of  similar  dispositions  are? 
If  these  children  did  not  themselves  belong  to  the  king 
dom  of  heaven,  the  words  of  our  Lord  assign  no  reason 
for  suffering  them  to  approach  him.  He,  the  King  in 
Zion,  publicly  acknowledges  them  as  his  own  subjects, 
and  proclaims  their  title  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms. 

To  prevent  mistake,  it  may  be  as  well  to  expound  the 
reasoning  which  is  usually  founded  upon  these  words, 
premising  that  I  adopt  it,  not  as  an  independent  argu 
ment,  but  only  as  a  reason  which  I  plead  for  not  except 
ing  infants  from  the  general  terms  of  the  commission. 
It  is  one  thing  to  say,  Here  is  my  reason  for  baptizing 
infants  ;  and  another  to  say,  Having  a  commission  to  bap 
tize  "  all  the  nations,"  here  is  my  reason  for  not  except 
ing  infants  upon  the  plea  of  their  unsuitableness.  My 
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principal  reason  for  adducing  the  passage,  will  appear  in 
the  subsequent  paragraphs.  The  usual  reasoning  may,  be 
thus  expressed  : — 

If  infants  are  members  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  they 
ought,  by  the  officers  of  the  church,  to  be  recognized  in 
that  relation.     They  are  not,  indeed,  members,  of  a  parti 
cular  church  or  Christian  society,  for  that  is  formed  by 
the  voluntary  act  of  Christian  men,  and  every  man  joins 
any  such  society, — any  one  of  several  in  his  neighbour 
hood, — on  his  own  election,  and  is  received  on  the  approb 
ation  of  its  members.      Were  he  rejected  by  them,  he 
would  not  be  expelled  from  the  kingdom  of  God.     Were 
all  these  particular  churches  dissolved,  the  kingdom  of 
God  would  remain  a  kingdom  which  cannot  be  moved. 
Who  will  say  there  was  no  kingdom  of  God  in  Britain, 
until   Kobert  Brown  gathered  a  Congregational  church  ? 
Indeed,  men  must  be  members  of  the  general  kingdom, 
before  they  are  eligible  to  the  particular  church,  if  the 
church  be  composed  only  of  professing  Christians.     But 
how  is  an  infant  to  be  recognized  as  a  member  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  ?     Is  not  baptism  the  proper  recogni 
tion  of  a  member  of  Christ's  kingdom  ?  and  if  we  refuse 
to  baptize  an  infant,  do  we  not  virtually  disown  him,  as 
if  he  did  not  belong  to  us,  or  to  our  kingdom  ?     If  we 
refuse  to  acknowledge   a  relation  which  a  child  has  to 
Christ's  kingdom,  do  we  not  despise  one  of  these  little 
ones,  depreciate  its  privileges,  and  act  the  part  of  the  dis 
ciples  in  refusing  to  allow  parents  to  bring  their  children 
to  Christ,  in  the  only  way  in  which  infancy  can  be  brought 
to  him  ?     Infants  have  all  the  spiritual  blessings  of  the 
covenant  of  grace  ;  they  are  redeemed  from  death ;  they 
are  entitled  to  everlasting  life ;  their  interest  in  Christ  is 
sure  and  certain,  until  they  forfeit  it  by  wilful  transgres 
sion.     If  they  cannot  have  faith,  they  do  not  need  it;  it 
they  cannot  have  repentance,   God   requires  it  not  from 
them.     They  have  a  title  to  heaven,  clear  and  incontest- 
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able,  which  no  man  can  abrogate,  and  no  church  has  a 
right  to  gainsay.  They  are  bought  with  a  price,  with  no 
corruptible  thing,  such  as  silver  or  gold,  but  with  the 
precious  blood  of  Christ.  Can  any  man  forbid  water, 
that  these  should  not  be  baptized,  who  have  received  the 
grace  of  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  we  ?  As  the  infant  Jew 
was  a  recognized  subject  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  so 
every  infant  is  a  recognized  subject  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  recognized  by  no  less  authority  than  that  of 
the  King  himself.  Shall  we  refuse  to  recognize  any  whom 
Christ  acknowledges  ?  or  shall  we  invent  a  new  ritual  of 
recognition,  by  which  we  may.  after  our  own  manner, 
receive  an  infant  in  the  name  of  a  disciple?  Shall  we 
deny  the  sign  of  water,  where  Christ  has  declared  the 
party  to  be  in  possession  of  all  our  water  signifies  ? 
What  is  baptism  more  than  a  sign  of  the  blessings  of  the 
evangelical  covenant,  in  which  the  parties  baptized  are 
supposed  to  be  interested  ?  How  far  they  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  personally  interested,  and  what  evidence  of  that 
interest  we  ought  to  demand,  may  be  matter  of  contro 
versy.  I  have  expressed  an  opinion  that  we  have  no 
scriptural  authority  to  require  any  other  interest  in  the 
covenant  than  is  implied  in  its  general  adaptation  to  the 
applicants, — others  require  credible  evidence  of  an  actual 
and  present  participation  of  its  blessings.  But  whether 
the  truth  be  with  me  in  baptizing  an  applicant  as  the 
partaker  of  "  the  promise,"  or,  with  others,  in  baptizing 
an  applicant  as  a  partaker  of  the  thing  promised,  these 
children  whom  our  Lord  blessed,  had  a  personal  interest, 
not  only  in  "  the  promise,"  but  also  in  the  blessings  pro 
mised.  Those  blessings  being  by  our  Lord  declared  to 
belong  to  them,  they  were  to  be  permitted  to  come  to 
him,  that  he  might,  by  a  formal  act,  recognize  them  as 
in  full  possession.  If  baptism  be  such  a  recognition 
(what  more  can  it  be  ?)  in  baptizing  a  child,  I  do  the  very 
thing  by  water  which  Christ  did  by  the  imposition  of 
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hands.  The  substance  is  the  same,  although  the  form  be 
altered. 

This  is  the  argument  generally  adduced  from  the  words 
of  our  Lord  in  favour  of  infant  baptism,  and  in  connexion 
with  all  the  circumstances  it  appears  to  me  satisfactory ; 
but  my  object  is  to  show  the  objection  which  it  affords 
to  the  introduction  of  an  exceptive  clause  in  the  commis 
sion,  so  far  as  children  are  concerned.  That  infants 
should  be  included  in  this  commission  is  not  probable, 
as  they  cannot  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  service,  is 
the  objection  which  is  sometimes  felt ;  nor  is  it  probable, 
if  we  are  to  reason  upon  antecedent  probabilities,  that 
our  Lord  would  recognize  these  children  as  members  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  seeing  they  knew  not  their  King, 
nor  their  privileges,  nor  their  allegiance.  But  to  me,  with 
evidence  better  than  antecedent  probabilities,  sufficient, 
at  least,  to  prohibit  an  exception  on  the  ground  of  dis 
qualification,  if  not  of  itself  to  establish  the  right,  the  lan 
guage  of  the  Gospels  teaches  that  baptized  persons,  and  no 
others,  are  recognized  as  being  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

The  inquiry  I  suggest  is,  Would  any  persons  have  been 
recognized  as  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  who 
were  unbaptized,  not  having  the  sign  of  water ;  or,  at 
most,  any  persons  at  the  time  disqualified  for  baptism, 
unfitted  to  receive  the  sign  of  water?  Two  passages  seem 
to  elucidate  the  inquiry, — how  far  they  determine  it,  let 
the  reader  consider. 

The  one  is,  "Jesus  said,  Except  a  man  be  born  of 
water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God."  I  have,  in  previous  lectures,  assigned  my 
reasons  for  interpreting  this  passage,  as  a  declaration 
that  of  the  kingdom  of  God  there  are  the  internal  grace 
and  the  external  sign;  the  internal  grace,  called  the  birth 
of  the  Spirit;  and  the  external  sign,  called  the  birth  of 
water.  As,  beneficially,  no  man  is  of  the  kingdom  with 
out  the  birth  of  the  Spirit,  so  no  one  is  recognized  of  the 
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kingdom,  in  its  visible  administration,  without  the  birth 
of  water.  If  this  interpretation  be  correct,  it  will  follow 
that  only  the  baptized  are  to  be  recognized  as  belonging 
to  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  that  Nicodemus,  who  came 
to  Jesus  by  night,  and  therefore,  we  may  suppose,  de 
clined  the  profession  of  baptism,  was  not  to  be  acknow 
ledged  as  belonging  to  that  kingdom ;  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  children  whom  our  Lord  recognized  as 
belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  were  not  unbaptized. 
Had  they  the  internal  grace,  who  should  deny  them  the 
sign  ?  had  they  the  external  sign,  we  contend  for  no  more. 
Had  they  neither  the  grace  nor  the  sign  of  the  kingdom, 
how  could  they  belong  to  it  ?  Born,  neither  of  water 
nor  of  the  Spirit,  how  could  they  have  entered  it  ?  Or 
if  the  expressions  be  extended  to  include  proper  subjects 
for  baptism,  as  well  as  the  baptized,  our  conclusion  is 
unaffected. 

The  other  passage,  which  elucidates  our  view  of  the 
connexion  between  baptism  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
is,  "From  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist  until  now  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  suffereth  violence,  and  the  violent  take 
it  by  force."*  These  words  intimate  that  there  was  much 
popular  excitement  on  account  of  the  preaching  of  John, 
and  afterwards  of  Christ  and  his  disciples,  which  termin 
ated  in  the  eager  desire  of  multitudes  to  be  enrolled 
as  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  As  it  is  elsewhere 
said,  "  The  law  and  the  prophets  were  until  John ;  since 
that  time  the  kingdom  of  heaven^is  preached,  and  every  man 
presseth  into  it."  The  inquiry  arises,  In  what  way  did 
the  eager  and  excited  multitude  take  forcible  possession 
of  the  kingdom  ?  how  did  every  man  press  into  it  ?  Jesus 
was  addressing  the  multitude  who  went  out  into  the  wil 
derness  to  see  John.  Had  this  vast  multitude  cordially 
received  the  Gospel,  and  so  become  personally  interested 
in  its  great  salvation  ?  Had  every  man,  by  faith  unfeigned 

*  Matt.  xi.  12. 
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and  true  repentance,  pressed  along  the  narrow  path,  and 
within  the  strait  gate  ?  Were  these  crowds,  going  into 
the  wilderness  in  search  of  a  sign,  converted  by  the  Spirit 
of  grace?  The  evangelical  history,  and  especially  the 
words  of  our  Lord,  addressed  to  the  multitudes  who  lis 
tened  to  John,  prevent  us  from  reaching  any  such  con 
clusion  respecting  the  men  of  that  generation.  They 
eagerly  received  baptism  from  John  and  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  ;  they  pressed  in  great  crowds  to  obtain  that  sign 
of  the  kingdom,  and  having  done  nothing  more,  they  are 
said  to  have  pressed  into  the  kingdom.  Such  is  the  inter 
pretation  of  the  words,  which  we  form  on  referring  to  the 
history  of  John,  when  all  Jerusalem,  and  all  Judsea,  and 
all  the  country  round  Jordan,  went  to  his  baptism.  But 
this,  it  may  be  said,  is  only  my  interpretation.  To  confirm 
it,  let  me  produce  the  comment  of  Luke  upon  the  words 
of  Matthew.  Let  the  reader  compare  carefully  the  words  of 
our  Lord,  as  they  are  given  in  the  two  gospels  respectively, 
and  I  think  he  can  arrive  at  no  other  conclusion.  In  both 
gospels  our  Lord  is  represented  as  inquiring  of  the  multi 
tude,  "  What  went  ye  out  into  the  wilderness  to  see  ?  " 
In  both  gospels  the  discourse  of  our  Lord  is  found  with 
scarcely  a  verbal  difference  respecting  the  "reed  shaken 
by  the  wind,"  the  "man  in  soft  clothing,"  the  "prophet 
and  more  than  a  prophet."  In  Matthew  follow  the  words  : 
"Among  them  that  are  born  of  women  there  hath  not 
risen  a  greater  than  John  the  Baptist ;  notwithstanding, 
he  that  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than 
he."  In  Luke  the  words  are:  "Among  those  that  are 
born  of  women  there  is  not  a  greater  prophet  than  John 
the  Baptist;  but  he  that  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  greater  than  he."  Seldom  in  these  two  gospels  do  we 
find  so  close  a  parallel, — so  exact  an  identity  of  words. 
But  in  one  verse  they  differ.  In  Matthew  succeed  the 
words:  "From  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist  until  now 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  suffereth  violence,  and  the  violent 
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take  it  by  force."  Instead  of  this  verse  we  have  in  Luke  : 
"And  all  the  people  that  heard  him,  and  the  publicans, 
justified  God,  being  baptized  with  the  baptism  of  John." 
This  passage,  in  both  gospels,  is  followed  by  the  com 
parison  of  the  men  of  that  generation,  to  fickle  and  per 
verse  children  playing  in  the  market-place.  Our  conclu 
sion  is,  that  Luke  supplies  the  commentary  on  the  words 
of  Matthew ;  and  that  the  taking  of  the  kingdom  of  hea 
ven,  in  one  gospel,  is  expounded  in  the  other  to  mean, 
"  being  baptized  with  the  baptism  of  John." 

From  the  two  passages,  of  which  one  declares  that,  un 
less  a  man  be  born  of  water  he  cannot  enter  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  the  other,  that  "  the  violent  take  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  by  force,"  which,  expounded  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
is  "being  baptized  with  the  baptism  of  John,"  I  infer,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  those  who  were  recognized  in  the  king 
dom  of  God  were  born  of  water ;  and,  on  the  other,  that 
all  who  were  baptized  were  recognized  as  in  the  kingdom 
of  God.  With  these  passages  before  us,  we  have  no  right 
to  assert  that  any  unbaptized  persons  were  acknowledged 
as  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  unless  some  evidence 
to  that  effect  can  be  produced  from  Scripture.  All,  how 
ever,  that  my  argument  requires  me  to  ascertain  is,  with 
these  passages  in  our  hands,  as  the  exponents  of  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  "  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven," 
if  we  have  authority,  on  any  supposed  ground  of  their 
unsuitableness,  to  exclude  children  from  the  baptismal 
commission. 

To  notice  the  argument  in  favour  of  including  children 
in  this  commission,  founded  upon  the  Jewish  practice  of 
baptizing  the  children  of  proselytes  with  their  parents, 
may  be  thought  necessary  for  the  completeness  of  this  in 
quiry.  This  argument,  although  it  is  propounded  as  of 
great  weight  and  authority  by  some  of  the  most  able  of  our 
theologians,  I  am  not  disposed  to  introduce  in  the  present 
lecture,  except  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  reader  to 
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consider  how  far  I  do  right  in  not  insisting  upon  it.  In  a 
few  words,  it  may  be  thus  proposed: — If,  as  Dr.  Lightfoot 
says,  "  the  Jews  were  as  familiar  with  the  baptism  of  in 
fants  as  with  their  circumcision,"  the  commission  to  bap 
tize  the  nations  could  have  been  understood  in  no  other 
sense  than  as  including  their  children.  It  has  been  said, 
if  the  commission  were,  "Go,  teach  all  nations,  circum 
cising  them,"  there  could  not  have  been  raised  a  dispute 
respecting  their  children,  because  in  that  right  of  initiation 
the  children  were  always  associated  with  their  parents. 
The  commission  was  given  to  the  apostles,  who  had  known 
no  rites  of  initiation  or  of  proselytism  which  belonged  to 
parents  separately  from  their  children.  They  would, 
therefore,  understand  the  command  to  baptize  as  including 
the  children  of  their  proselytes. 

On  this  reasoning,  let  me  observe,  whatever  weight  it 
may  have,  it  rests  ultimately  not  upon  Scripture,  but  upon 
a  custom  of  the  Jews.  Although  I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
that  the  Jews  baptized  the  children  of  their  proselytes,  yet, 
as  the  fact  is  controverted,  I  would  confine  the  arguments 
deduced  from  it  to  their  own  place  in  a  separate  lecture, 
and  not  exalt  them  to  the  rank  of  scriptural  evidences.  I 
have,  therefore,  already  considered  them  on  the  lower 
ground  of  human  probability. 

Again,  although  in  determining  a  dispute  about  the 
meaning  of  words,  one  of  the  first  and  most  important 
inquiries  is,  How  would  the  parties  to  whom  they  were 
originally  addressed  be  likely  to  understand  them?  yet 
this  commission  is  best  illustrated  by  the  subsequent  con 
duct  of  the  apostles.  Their  sense  of  the  words  is  to  be 
ascertained  from  their  own  practice.  With  the  definite 
information  of  the  Acts  before  me,  I  need  not  explore  the 
sinuosities  of  the  Talmuds.  Although  the  passing  circum 
stances  of  every  fleeting  age  cast  their  shadows  over  words 
and  sentences,  and  diversify  their  fugitive  colouring,  yet 
the  unrestricted  sense  of  the  baptismal  commission,  sus- 
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tained  by  the  comment  of  apostolic  practice,  appears  so 
plain  and  unequivocal,  that  I  decline  the  aid  of  the  Eabbi 
who  comes  with  his  rolls  of  venerable  parchment  to  tell 
me  that  his  fathers  always  baptized  the  children  of  their 
proselytes.  Elsewhere  I  have  recorded  his  testimony,  but 
I  am  not  disposed  to  endorse  the  gospels  with  a  super 
scription  of  Chaldaic  authorities. 

Our  conclusion  founded,  as  we  believe,  on  scriptural 
premises,  and  fortified  by  scriptural  precedents,  is  that  the 
baptismal  commission  ought  to  be  expounded  in  its  literal 
and  unrestricted  sense  :  "  Go,  disciple  all  nations,  bap 
tizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  I  command  you."  Our  commission  is  to  dis 
ciple  as  many  as  we  can,  by  baptizing  and  by  teaching 
them.  Some  may  baptize  only  those  who  are  taught,  and 
others,  with  as  good  reason,  may  teach  only  those  who  are 
baptized.  Adhering  to  the  literality  of  the  commission, 
we  admit  no  exceptions,  either  in  the  baptizing  or  in  the 
teaching,  regarding  the  extent  of  our  ability  as  the  only 
limit  of  our  obedience. 

I  must,  however,  observe,  before  I  leave  the  commission, 
that  if  I  have  mistaken  its  terms,  and  given  it  too  large  a 
construction  in  conceding  baptism  to  all  applicants,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  usual  specific  arguments  in  favour  of 
infant  baptism  are  affected  by  my  error.  Infant  baptism 
has  been  defended  by  many  who  restrict  the  commission, 
in  its  aspect  towards  adults,  to  as  narrow  limits  as  do  the 
strictest  of  our  Baptist  brethren.  If  faith  be  required,  it 
can  only  be  required  of  those  who  are  capable  of  believing  ; 
and  the  inquiry  remains  for  further  consideration,  Plow 
are  those  to  be  regarded  of  whom  faith  is  not  required  ? 
John's  baptism  was  unto  repentance.  Allowing,  therefore, 
for  the  moment,  that  the  penitent  were  its  proper  subjects, 
was  Jesus,  of  whom  repentance  could  not  have  been  re 
quired,  an  improper  subject  of  that  baptism  ?  I  have  seen 
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pages  of  reasoning  on  John's  baptism,  which  certainly  ex 
cluded  Jesus  from  the  waters  of  Jordan,  but  I  have  not 
found  one  of  the  reasoners  consistent  enough  to  deny  that 
John  did  baptize  our  blessed  Lord.* 

*  Dr.  Carson  says,  p.  175,  "  John's  baptism  was  a  baptism  of  repentance, 
in  order  to  remission  of  sins.  It  could  not  then  include  infants  who  can 
not  repent,  and  whose  sins,  when  they  die  in  infancy,  are  not  remitted  on 
repentance."  How  then  could  Jesus  have  been  baptized,  who  could  not 
repent,  and  who  had  no  sins  to  be  remitted  ?  Again,  p.  176,  "  It  was  also 
a  baptism  in  which  sins  were  confessed  ....  Can  infants  confess  their 
sins?  If  not,  they  Avere  not  baptized  by  John."  Could  Jesus,  we  ask,  con 
fess  his  sins,  or  was  he  not  baptized  by  John?  Whatever  maybe  implied 
on  the  part  of  many  who  repeat  his  arguments,  Dr.  Carson  is  not  involved 
in  this  implication.  He  has  a  resource,  which  I  am  grieved  to  my  heart 
that  he  has  printed.  I  have  pleased  myself  with  thinking  that  our  only 
difference  with  our  Baptist  brethren  respected  a  ritual  observance;  and  it  is 
no  small  comfort  for  a  controvertist  to  know  that,  if  he  be  in  error,  no  great 
evangelical  doctrine  is  affected  by  his  conclusion.  But  were  I  a  Baptist,  the 
point  of  agreement  would  be  a  trifle,  a  shadow,  compared  with  the  difference 
which  I  should  still  maintain  with  the  theology  of  the  Baptists,  if  Dr.  Carson 
be  their  expositor.  He  makes  the  baptism  of  Jesus  harmonize  with  his 
views,  by  a  process  to  which  I  advert  with  emotions  which  I  will  not  describe. 
He  says  of  Jesus,  (p.  177,)  "  Though  he  is  himself  holy,  harmless,  and  un- 
defiled,  yet,  as  one  with  us,  he  is  denied."  Again,  "  By  his  being  one  with 
us,  he  can  confess  himself  a  sinner.  The  oneness  of  Christ  and  his  people, 
then,  is  not  a  figurative  way  of  speaking;  it  is  a  solid  and  consoling  truth." 
Again,  "  If  we  are  guilty  by  being  one  with  Adam,  Christ  was  in  like  manner 
guilty  by  becoming  one  with  us."  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  these  and 
similar  expressions?  Christ  confess  himself  a  sinner!  and  the  implication 
equally  applies,  he  repented  of  his  sins  !  And  this,  not  a  figurative  way  of 
speaking,  but  solid  and  consoling  truth  !  Dr.  Carson's  views  of  original  sin 
are  sufficiently  manifest  in  his  book;  but  Christ,  in  like  manner,  guilty,  by 
becoming  one  of  us  !  Blessed  Jesus,  I  am  the  sinner,  but  thou  art  the  Sa 
viour  !  The  sins  are  mine,  but  the  sufferings  were  thine  !  Thou  wast  made 
sin  for  me,  but  thou  wast  never  made  a  sinner!  Thou  wast  baptized;  but 
not  confessing  thy  sins,  not  unto  repentance — not  for  remission.  Perish  the 
whole  doctrine  of  baptisms,  immersion  and  sprinkling,  adult  and  infant, 
rather  than  the  church  should  learn  to  repeat  such  language !  I  pass  over 
the  obvious  inquiry,  If  Christ,  not  in  figure,  but  really,  were  baptized  for  us, 
we  were  really,  and  not  in  figure,  baptized  in  him ;  that  is,  baptized,  not 
figuratively,  before  we  were  born.  What  then  means  the  anabaptism  of  be 
lievers  ?  They  were  baptized  in  the  flesh  of  Christ,  confessing  their  sins  by 
the  lips  of  Christ,  completing  their  repentance  by  tbe  penitence  of  Christ 
in  the  waters  of  Jordan.  Is  Dr.  Carson  really  an  Anabaptist?  That  Christ 
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We  have  sometimes  to  encounter  a  popular  objection. 
It  is  said,  Why  should  you  baptize  such  as  you  would  not 
admit  to  the  Lord's  supper?  The  reply  is  obvious;  be 
cause  no  person  has  proved  that  the  qualifications  for  bap 
tism  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  Lord's  supper.  We 
may  illustrate  the  reply  in  a  few  words. 

1.  To  assume  that  the  qualifications  for  two   distinct 
ordinances  are  the  same,  is  absolutely  gratuitous.     The 
parties  suitable  for  each  ordinance,  must  be  determined  on 
reference  to  Scripture  alone.     In  ascertaining  the  subjects 
of  Christian  baptism,  we  will  not  hear  of  any  reference  to 
the  communicants  at  the  supper,  because  a  reference  which 
proves  nothing,  can   only  perplex  the  argument,  however 
simple  and  decisive. 

2.  It  will  be  hereafter  our  duty  to  ascertain  the  persons 
who  have  right  to  the  table  of  the  Lord.     Until  this  be 
clone,  it  is  evident  that  the  comparison  between  the  per 
sons  suitable  for  the  two  ordinances,  cannot  be  fairly  insti 
tuted.     In  due  time,  we  shall  be  ready  to  compare  them. 

3.  There   is  just  as  good  reason  to  say,  that  only  the 
persons  qualified  to  receive  the  Lord's  supper  ought  to 
observe  any  other  emblematical  or  commemorative  institu 
tion  of  the  Christian  religion.     Why  does  not  the  Baptist 
say,  that  only  believers  can  commemorate  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  by  the  religious  observance  of  the  Lord's  day  ? 
To  keep  the  Sabbath  is  as  much  a  profession,  and  as  em 
blematical  an  act,  as  to  be  baptized.     The  Sabbath  is  as 

•was  baptized,  representing  us,  is  said  with  as  little  Scripture  authority,  as 
that  he  ate,  and  drank,  and  slept,  representing  us.  Will  English  Baptist 
ministers  repeat  these  assertions  in  the  pulpit?  If  they  do  not,  how,  with  a 
good  conscience,  dare  they  circulate  the  book  which  contains  them  ?  Unless 
they  believe  that  Christ  confessed  his  sins  in  Jordan,  and  repented  of  them, 
their  difference  with  Dr.  Carson  involves  considerations  far  more  momentous 
than  any  which  belong  to  their  controversy  with  us.  If  this  be  the  Baptist 
theology,  they  may  cease  from  all  discussion  about  open  communion ;  for 
the  two  parties  do  not  believe  the  same  gospel.  If  it  be  not,  the  Baptists 
ought  honestly  to  repudiate  the  reasoning  of  Dr.  Carson,  which  so  largely 
rests  upon  it.  This  view  of  Christ  is  implicated  with  other  parts  of  his  book. 
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much  the  believers'  day,  as  is  baptism  the  believers'-service. 
Ought  no  man  to  be  encouraged  to  observe  the  Sabbath, 
unless  he  can  be  brought  to  the  Lord's  table  ?  This 
question  involves  the  propriety  of  allowing  the  unregene- 
rate  to  join  in  any  act  of  religious  worship  whatever.  It 
is  but  another  form  of  the  various  schemes  which  restrict 
all  acts  of  religious  service  to  the  saints,  and  it  implies 
their  fundamental  error. 

A.  The  Lord's  supper,  as  we  believe,  and  shall  endeavour 
hereafter  to  prove,  is  an  act  of  a  Christian  church  in  its 
social  character ;  but  baptism  is,  so  far  as  we  can  find  in 
Scripture,  not  the  act  of  the  church,  but  the  personal  act 
of  the  administrator. 

5.  We  will  listen  to  the  objection  when  we  hear  cited 
corresponding  language  of  Scripture  respecting  the  two 
ordinances.  When  the  objector  can  say,  I  find  it  written, 
"  Go,  and  teach  all  nations,  giving  them  the  Lord's  sup 
per;"  "  O  generation  of  vipers,  who  hath  warned  you  to 
flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  ?  1  give  you  the  Lord's  supper 
unto  repentance;"  "  Repent,  and  take  the  Lord's  supper 
every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  ye 
shall  receive  the  Holy  Ghost ;"  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
repudiation  of  unbelievers' baptism,  in  the  words,  "This 
is  not  to  be  baptized  ;"  "  Whosoever  is  baptized  unworthily, 
is  baptized  unto  judgment;"  then  we  shall  be  ready  very 
seriously  to  re-consider  the  question.  But,  I  ask,  does  not 
the  unscriptural  sound  of  these  words,  grating  harshly  upon 
the  Christian  ear,  refute  the  objection  of  our  opponents  ? 
Besides,  the  Baptist  churches  with  one  voice  say  of  the 
immersion  of  unbelievers,  This  is  to  be  baptized ;  for 
having  immersed  them  on  false  evidence,  they  do  not  re- 
baptize  them  on  their  second  profession  of  faith.  They 
admit  that  the  unbeliever  is  buried  with  Christ  in  baptism, 
while  we  deny  that  the  unbeliever  ever  discerned  the  body 
of  Christ  in  the  supper.  So  much,  at  present,  may  suffice 
for  this  objection. 
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Were  we  mistaken  in  our  construction  of  the  commis 
sion,  it  seems  scarcely  possible  that  we  should  find  in 
the  New  Testament  no  intimation,  however  slight,  of  any 
refusal  of  baptism,  or  any  delay  of  baptism,  or  any  hesitation 
about  it,  or  any  sign  of  baptism  after  the  first  opportunity 
of  administering  it,  or  any  appearance  of  an  unbaptized 
person  about  the  precincts  of  the  apostolic  churches. 

Although  the  apostolic  history  extends  to  about  the  sixty- 
second  year  of  our  Lord,  we  have  no  reference  to  the  bap 
tism  of  any  member  of  a  Christian  family,  except  at  the 
time  of  the  conversion  of  its  head  ;  no  allusion  to  the  exist 
ence  of  unbaptized  persons  in  connexion  with  Christian 
families ;  no  exhortations  upon  the  importance  of  prepar 
ing  such  for  baptism  ;  no  advice  in  any  of  the  epistles,  as 
to  the  proper  mode  of  encouraging  such  to  be  baptized,  if 
they  hesitated  ;  or  of  restraining  them,  if  they  were  too 
forward.  Of  unbaptized  persons  in  Christian  families  the 
apostles  seem  to  take  no  notice.  The  baptisms  specified 
are  all  of  new  converts,  or  of  their  families.  Is  it  not  re 
markable,  if  a  large  proportion  of  unbaptized  persons  at 
tended  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  as  they  must  have  done 
if  the  families  of  the  saints  were  unbaptized,  that  not  the 
slightest  intimation  is  anywhere  to  be  found  respecting  the 
baptism  of  any  of  this  interesting  class  of  persons,  or  re 
specting  their  preparation  for  that  important  solemnity  ? 
The  argument  is  indirect,  but  none  the  less  conclusive. 
Our  brethren  do  not  maintain  the  doctrine  of  reserve  ;  and, 
therefore,  they  will  allow  that  these  unbaptized  persons 
were  freely  admitted  to  the  services  of  the  church,  or  rather, 
were  required  by  their  parents  to  attend  the  administration 
of  Divine  ordinances. 

In  the  records  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  in  the  writings 
of  the  succeeding  centuries,  no  contrast  is  more  remark 
able  than  in  the  former,  the  absence  of  all  allusion  to  the 
unbaptized  ;  and,  in  the  latter,  the  continual  reference  to 
them.  The  most  attentive  student  of  the  apostolic  age  can 
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never  find  an  unbaptized  catechumen  :  the  most  cursory 
reader  of  the  succeeding  centuries  perpetually  meets  with 
crowds.  Where  was  the  catechumen  of  the  apostolic  age, 
— the  unhaptized  youth  under  religious  instruction  ?  No 
one  can  tell, — not  a  shadow  of  the  institute  appears.  From 
the  apostolic  documents  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  any  such  persons  existed.  What  was  a  catechumen 
of  the  succeeding  centuries  ?  With  no  person  is  the  reader 
of  church  history  more  familiar.  We  know  his  position, 
his  character,  his  studies,  his  course,  his  school,  his  in 
structions,  his  teacher.  How  are  we  to  account  for  the 
difference  ?  On  the  hypothesis  which  postpones  baptism 
until  there  be  satisfactory  evidence  of  conversion,  the  un 
baptized  catechumens  must  have  been  more  numerous  in 
the  apostolic  age  than  in  succeeding  centuries ;  for,  in  ad 
dition  to  the  persons  from  the  world,  in  their  noviciate, 
preparing  for  baptism,  there  must  have  been  the  numerous 
children  of  believers  ;  and  yet  to  any  of  them,  either  in 
the  historical  records,  or  the  affectionate  letters  of  Scrip 
ture,  there  is  not  the  slightest  allusion. 

If  the  unbaptized  were  detained  in  the  precincts  of  the 
primitive  churches,  we  have  light  enough  from  Scripture 
to  discern  their  movements.  We  see  strangers  coming  in 
crowds,  whom  the  apostles  have  never  seen  before ;  and 
on  the  day  they  make  their  first  appearance,  they  are,  with 
out  hesitation,  immediately  baptized.  We  see  a  magician 
of  Samaria,  a  courtly  treasurer  from  Ethiopia,  a  persecutor 
from  the  Sanhedrim ;  and  they  are  straightway,  without 
scruple,  baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  We 
see  some  bringing  their  families  with  them ;  and  with 
them,  on  the  first  day  of  their  belief,  their  families  are 
baptized.  There  are  no  unbaptized  catechumens,  so  far 
as  living  man  can  find,  nor  any  indication  of  their  pre 
sence  ;  but  if  there  are  no  unbaptized  persons  under 
instruction,  the  inquiry  arises,  When,  in  the  apostolic 
churches,  were  persons  baptized?  The  reply  is,  in  every 
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instance  in  which  the  time  can  be  ascertained,  On  the 
very  first  opportunity  after  they  heard  the  Gospel.  So 
there  could  have  been  no  catechumens  waiting  for  bap 
tism  ;  and  so  we  account  for  the  absence  of  any  the 
slightest  reference  to  them  in  the  apostolical  writings. 

To  the  uninspired  testimony  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
respecting  the  proper  construction  of  the  baptismal  com 
mission,  we  have  made  no  appeal ;  because  we  consider  it 
to  be  of  little  value  in  the  distinctness  of  our  Lord's  own 
words,  unnecessary  in  the  evidence  of  the  apostolic  prac 
tice,  and  unimportant,  compared  with  the  intimations  of 
the  apostolic  writings.  That  there  was  some  contrariety 
in  the  administration  of  baptism,  between  the  apostolic 
practice  and  the  discipline  of  the  ancient  church  at  the 
earliest  subsequent  time  in  which  it  can  be  ascertained,  is 
undeniable  ;  and,  therefore,  much  caution  is  necessary  in 
tracing  the  true  doctrine  as  it  floats  down  the  stream  of 
time,  gathering  its  earthly  accretions  from  various  sources, 
through  every  century  ;  now  from  the  cabalistic  Jew,  now 
from  the  Oriental  mystic,  now  from  the  Platonic  school, 
and  now  from  the  lonely  monastery.  It  is  desirable  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  the  tendency  and  direction  which 
the  process  of  corruption  assumes ;  and  in  early  church 
history  it  appears  not  in  relaxed,  but  in  severe  discipline  ; 
not  in  extending,  but  in  restricting  the  baptismal  commis 
sion,  of  which  we  find  evidence  in  the  unscriptural  institu 
tion  of  the  catechumenical  school.  Instead  of  the  apostolic 
practice  of  baptizing  straightway,  years  were  expended  in 
a  laborious  preparation  and  severe  noviciate.  The  re 
ferences  of  Scripture  to  speedy  baptism,  were  early  noticed 
as  exceptions,  and  peculiarities,  and  things  liable  to  abuse. 
Warnings  against  hastening  to  baptism  were  soon  uttered 
in  the  church.  A  gloss  on  the  baptism  of  the  eunuch, 
which  made  faith  indispensable,  was  forged,  and  it  would 
seem,  as  early  as  the  time  of  IrenaBus.  Sins  after  baptism 
were  invested  with  indescribable  terror.  The  severe  Ter- 
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tullian  would  have  excluded  unmarried  people,  as  well  as 
little  children,  from  the  water  of  the  baptistery.  Yet,  with 
this  opposing  tendency,  the  voice  of  the  ancient  church  is, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  whenever  it  can  he  distinctly 
ascertained,  in  -favour  of  infant  baptism. 

I  turn  over  the  page  of  ecclesiastical  history,  not  to  find 
infallible  or  decisive  authority  in  favour  of  infant  baptism, 
but  to  show  that  whatever  were  its  errors,  we  have  on  this 
point  nothing  to  fear  from  its  testimony,  were  it  as  authori 
tative  and  sacred  as  Catholic  writers  commonly  represent 
it.  Although  ecclesiastical  tradition  by  an  opposing  testi 
mony  can  do  no  great  injury,  am  I  on  that  account  pre 
cluded  from  saying,  let  what  will  be  thought  of  the  trine 
immersion,  it  is  certainly  with  us,  so  far  as  infants  are 
concerned  ?  The  evidence,  whatever  be  its  virtue,  and  of 
that  let  our  opponents  decide,  for  I  am  not  very  solicitous 
upon  the  subject,  is,  in  this  particular,  confirmatory  of  the 
position  which  we  have  taken.  When,  however,  I  say,  let 
our  opponents  decide,  I  have  reason  for  adding,  let  them 
not,  whatever  be  their  opinion  of  ancient  testimony,  zeal 
ously  decry  it  when  speaking  of  infant  baptism,  and  as 
zealously  laud  it  when  speaking  of  immersion.  The  posi 
tion  which  I  advance  has  been  long  before  the  world,  but 
I  do  not  believe  it  has  ever  been  controverted ;  our  Baptist 
friends  can  find  no  clear  and  certain  instance  of  any  child 
of  parents,  who  were  professedly  Christian  *  at  his  birth, 
being  baptized  in  adult  age,  or  of  any  such  child  being 
among  the  catechumens,  or,  in  short,  of  any  such  child 
being  unbaptized  in  the  time  of  his  youth,  during  the  first 

*  By  professedly  Christian,  I  must  be  understood  as  meaning  baptized, 
because  there  were  some  unbaptized  persons  who  frequented  parts  of  the 
•hurch  service,  intending,  before  death,  to  be  baptized,  but  deferring  their 
baptism  from  various  motives ;  some  unwilling  to  assume  the  yoke  of  dis 
cipline  to  which  their  baptism  would  oblige  them,  others  imagining  that  all 
sins  previously  committed  would  be  washed  away  in  the  baptistery,  while 
those  committed  after  baptism  would  be  more  troublesome  if  not  unpar 
donable. 
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half  of  the  Christian  era ;  nor  do  I  confine  them  to  the 
catholic  church  under  its  various  patriarchs  and  its  dif 
ferent  branches,  spread  over  the  world,  Latin,  Greek, 
Syrian,  and  Coptic  ;  but  extending  the  inquiry  to  all  here 
tics  and  schismatics  of  all  kinds  whatsoever,  who  practised 
Christian  baptism  at  all,  I  ask  them  to  find  a  solitary 
Baptist  in  their  sense  of  the  word,  a  clear,  well-defined, 
honest-looking,  plain-spoken  Baptist  like  themselves,  down 
to  the  close  of  the  first  millennium  of  the  Christian  faith. 
And  if  amidst  all  the  varied  shades  of  Christian  antiquity, 
passing  in  review  over  the  wide  field  of  vision,  not  one. 
Oriental  or  Western,  Catholic  or  Heretic,  Millenarian  or 
Anti-Millenarian,  Novatian  or  Donatist,  Augustinian  or 
Pelagian,  Homoousian  or  Homoiousian,  cleric  or  layman, 
canonist  or  divine,  monastic  or  secular,  in  all  their  fierce 
controversies  and  interminable  schisms  and  endless  varie 
ties  of  opinion,  not  one  can  be  seen  in  any  remote  corner 
of  the  church,  or  outer  court  of  it,  doing  as  they  do,  not 
one  making  to  them  any  certain  sign  of  recognition,  our 
Baptist  brethren  may,  if  they  please,  think  little  of  the 
opinions  of  antiquity,  (and  I  do  not  think  very  much  of 
them,)  yet  they  should  speak  with  a  softer  voice  of  the  mul 
titude  of  the  ancient  immersionists,  and  of  the  paucity  and 
dishonour  of  the  clinics,  as  they  themselves  travel  an  un 
frequented  road  in  which  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  a  single 
vestige  of  a  solitary  traveller  for  nigh  a  thousand  years.  Of" 
the  immersionists  of  that  thousand  years  were  there  pro 
ducible  in  ever  so  remote  a  cell  of  the  church,  or  out  of  it, 
were  it  only  a  ragged  anchorite  in  his  cave,  or  a  poor 
Donatist  in  his  schism,  or  even  an  Arian  in  his  heresy, 
some  solitary  Christian  who,  being  baptized  himself,  did 
not  baptize  his  own  children,  he  might  supply  an  excuse 
for  the  propensity  to  plead  so  confidently  the  ancient  and 
general  practice  of  immersion.  If  the  Baptists  know  a 
brother  of  old  times,  let  them  tell  us  his  name  and  his 
esidence,  the  church  or  the  heresy  to  whi  ch  he  belonged, 
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that  we  may  converse  with  him,  and  inquire  where  he 
learned  his  peculiarity,  and  what  he  means  by  its  assump 
tion.  A  dozen  or  more  have  been  mentioned,  but  they 
will  not  bear  examination,  for  on  inquiry  most  of  them 
appear  to  have  been  heathen  or  unbaptized  themselves 
when  their  children  were  born.  The  instance  which  has 
about  it  the  fairest  appearance  of  probability  is  the  father 
of  Gregory  Nazianzen.  At  first  sight  that  venerable 
bishop  looks  something  like  a  Baptist,  but,  upon  closer 
examination,  he  speaks  so  ambiguously  that  nothing  cer 
tain  can  be  understood  from  his  answers  respecting  his 
being  a  Christian  or  a  fire-worshipper  at  the  birth  of  his 
son.  As  to  the  ancient  British  church  being  baptistical 
before  the  heptarchy,  as  a  tract  widely  circulated  has 
lately  re-asserted,  we  should  have  supposed  that  the  testi 
mony  of  Pelagius,  himself  a  Briton,  would  have  been  suf 
ficient  to  determine  that  question,  since  in  his  letter  of 
apology,  addressed  to  Innocent  I.,  in  repudiating  the 
charge  brought  against  him  of  not  baptizing  infants,  he 
says,  although  Dr.  Gill  thought  him  a  liar  for  saying  so,  or 
Augustine  for  so  reporting  him,  that  he  had  never  heard 
of  any  impious  heretic  who  held  that  opinion  respecting 
little  children.  As  to  the  shades  which  some  of  our  friends 
say  they  can  see,  towards  the  close  of  the  millennium,  of 
Baptists  performing  their  mystic  rites  upon  believers  in 
the  secluded  vales  of  Piedmont,  they  are  amidst  the  dark 
ness  of  that  time  too  indistinct  for  us  to  discern  ;  but  even 
if  they  could  be  seen  clearly,  we  should  only  have  to  limit 
the  period  to  some  eight  or  nine,  instead  of  ten  centuries. 
But,  as  it  is,  we  abide  by  the  millennium,  and  we  ask,  Is  it 
not  extraordinary,  that  when  almost  all  possible  varieties  of 
opinion  respecting  baptism  may  be  found,  no  trace  of  the 
apostolic  practice  can  be  discerned  for  so  many  centuries 
in  any  household  of  the  faithful  throughout  the  world  ? 
Show  me  the  unbaptized  man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl,  born 
of  baptized  parents. 
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To  glance  at  the  opinions  of  ancient  Christians  and 
heretics,  so  i'ar  as  they  can  be  gathered  from  existing  docu 
ments  as  a  matter  of  history  rather  than  of  authority,  is  all 
we  can  at  present  attempt,  in  a  very  cursory  manner,  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  lecture. 

From  Cyprian  downwards  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a 
controversy.  The  judgment  of  the  martyr  of  Carthage, 
and  of  the  sixty  and  six  bishops  of  the  neighbouring 
towns,  assembled  in  convocation  with  him  upon  the  case 
submitted  to  them,  "  Whether  baptism  should  be  admini 
stered  uniformly  on  the  eighth  day,"  is  quite  sufficient  to 
prove  the  practice  of  the  African  church  in  the  middle  of 
the  third  century.*  In  this  council,  within  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  the  death  of  the  last  apostle, 
there  being  no  dispute  whatever  about  infant  baptism, 
they  determined  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  confining 
the  administration  to  the  eighth  day.  Subsequent  to  this 
date,  there  is  no  opportunity  to  raise  a  doubt.  The  lan 
guage  of  Ambrose  in  Italy,  of  Chrysostom  in  Greece,  of 
Jerome  in  Palestine,  of  Augustine  in  Africa,  and  of  many 
other  Fathers  as  well  as  councils,  is  clear  and  conclusive 
in  proving  the  prevalence  of  infant  baptism  throughout  all 
Christendom.  With  the  views  which  these  men  held,  and 
others  like  them,  we  may  be  sure  that  amidst  the  keen 
warfare,  unsparingly  waged  with  heretics,  if  they  had 
known  of  any  who  had  renounced  the  baptism  of  infants, 
they  would  certainly  have  noticed  the  error,  and  probably 
have  cast  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  vituperation  upon 
the  delinquents.  To  blow  fierce  blasts  of  recrimination  is 
no  modern  accomplishment  of  polemical  theology.  The 
only  writer  who,  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Cyprian,  occa 
sions  any  difficulty,  is  Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  recom 
mends  that  children  be  baptized  when  they  are  about 
three  years  of  age. 

Contemporary  with  Cyprian,  though  having  died  a  few 
*  A.D.  253.     See  Epistle. 

G 
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years  earlier,  was  Origen,  who,  having  presided  with  great 
reputation  in  the  catechetical  school  of  Alexandria,  and 
afterwards  having  taught  with  equal  renown  at  Csesarea, 
may  be  considered  as  representing  the  opinions  prevalent 
in  Egypt  and  Palestine.  He  has  left  us,  in  his  numerous 
writings,  testimonies  quite  as  decisive  as  that  of  the  African 
bishops.  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  the  citations  as  we 
have  them,  although  the  most  important  and  express  are 
found  in  Latin  translations  of  lost  originals.  He  says, 
"  Infants  are,  by  the  usage  of  the  church,  baptized  ;"*  and 
again,  "Because  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  the  corrup 
tion  of  their  birth  is  removed,  infants  are  baptized  ;"t  and 
again,  "  The  church  has  received  a  tradition  from  the 
apostles  to  give  baptism  to  infants. "J  Baptist  writers 
have  taken  exception  against  the  passages,  as  being 
translations,  and  have  urged  that  the  translators  are 
not  to  be  trusted,  and  especially  Eufinus,  as  he  acknow 
ledges  he  changed  or  omitted  whatever  was  not  re 
puted  orthodox.  But  the  passages  cited  coincide  with 
each  other,  and  harmonize  with  their  connexion  ;  there 
could  have  been  no  inducement  to  misrepresent  a  question 
on  which,  at  the  time  of  the  translator  there  was  no  con 
troversy  ;  in  the  age  of  Rufinus  infant  baptism  was  incon- 
trovertibly  orthodox ;  according  to  his  own  account  he 
omitted,  but  did  not  falsify;  and  the  doctrine  is  found  in 
the  translation  of  Jerome  as  well  as  of  Eufinus. §  At  any 
rate,  all  the  evidence  which  can  be  obtained  from  Origen 
is  decidedly  in  favour  of  infant  baptism  ;  and  as  to  the  lost 
originals,  we  can  only  tell  what  they  were  by  the  existing 
versions.  Oil  all  other  questions,  where  there  is  no  reason 
to  suspect  mutilation,  these  versions  are  readily  received, 
as  giving  a  general  view  of  the  opinions  of  the  author. 
What  Baptist,  for  instance,  disputes  the  various  citations 

*  Hornil.  8,  in  Levit.  c.  xii.  +  Homil.  in  Lucam,  xiv. 

J  Comment,  in  Epist.  ad  Eomanos,  lib.  v. 

§  As  in  Jei'ome's  translation  of  the  Hcmilies  on  Luke,  containing  one  of 
the  most  decided  testimonies. 
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from  them,  which  Lardner  adduces  as  evidence  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  books  of  Scripture  ?  That  Origen  has 
been  corrupted  by  his  translators  is  undeniable,  but  these 
passages  are  sustained  by  corroborating  evidence.* 

On  ascending  towards  the  apostles,  both  parties  may  not 
be  unwilling  to  appeal  to  Tertullian ;  we,  as  to  a  witness 
of  the  usage  of  the  church ;  the  Baptists,  as  to  a  patron, 
though  a  strange  one,  of  anti-poedo-baptism.  The  passage 
which  has  occasioned  so  much  dispute  is  to  be  found  in 
his  tract  "  de  Baptismo"  (c.  18).  Having  referred  to  the 
baptism  of  the  eunuch  and  that  of  Saul,  and  endeavoured 
to  account  for  the  haste  with  which  they  were  administered,, 
evidently  with  no  favourable  feeling,  he  says,  "the  delaying 
of  baptism  is  more  advantageous  according  to  the  condition, 
the  disposition,  and  the  age  of  every  person,  and  especially 
with  regard  to  children.  For  why  is  it  needful,  if  the 
case  be  not  extremely  urgent,  that  their  sponsors  should 
be  brought  into  danger?  The  Lord,  indeed,  saith,  Forbid 
them  not  to  come  unto  me.  Let  them  come  when  they  are 
advancing  in  youth, — let  them  come  when  they  learn 
whither  they  are  going, — let  them  be  made  Christians 
when  they  can  know  Christ.  Why  does  this  innocent  age 
hasten  to  the  remission  of  sins  ?  With  no  less  reason 
unmarried  persons  should  be  induced  to  delay,  who  are 
exposed  to  temptation,  both  virgins,  arriving  at  maturity, 
and  widows  on  account  of  their  singleness, f  until  they 
either  marry  or  be  confirmed  in  continence.  Those  who 
understand  the  weight  of  baptism,  would  rather  fear  the 
reception  than  the  postponement  of  it.  Faith  uninjured 
is  sure  of  salvation."  On  this  important  passage,  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  Dr.  Kaye  offers  no  illustration.  Although 
this  tract  was  written  (as  is  generally  thought)  while  Ter- 

*  See  Appendix  C. 

+  I  have  preferred  the  conjectural  reading  vacattonem,  to  tlie  manuscript 
vagationem,  as  it  furnishes  a  better  sense,  and  as  the  letters  g  and  c  are  so 
frequently  interchanged  in  manuscripts. 
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tullian  continued  in  the  communion  of  the  Catholic  church, 
yet  the  severity  of  his  disposition,  and  his  determination 
to  force  a  principle  or  opinion  to  the  extreme,  which 
appear  so  often  in  his  writings,  are  very  manifest  in  this 
passage.  His  principle  in  the  administration  of  baptism 
was,  as  he  had  just  cited  the  passage,  "  Give  not  that 
which  is  holy  unto  dogs,  neither  cast  ye  your  pearls  before 
swine."  He  evidently  regarded  the  obligations  of  the  rite 
so  weighty,  its  responsibility  so  great,  and  the  sins  com 
mitted  after  it  so  aggravated,  that,  as  he  says,  its  attainment 
was  more  to  be  feared  than  its  procrastination.  In  his 
esteem,  baptism  unspotted  by  subsequent  sin,  the  fides 
integra  was  certain  of  salvation.  Very  much  afraid  lest 
from  the  instances  of  baptism  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
men  should  be  too  hastily  admitted  to  the  solemnities  of 
that  great  sacrament,  he  looks  on  all  sides  for  obstacles. 
In  early  life  he  "maintained  that  crimes  committed  after 
baptism  could  only  once  be  pardoned,  and  afterwards  that 
there  was  no  place  of  repentance.*  Growing  more  severe 
as  lie  advanced,  he  subsequently  denied  that  the  more 
flagrant  crimes  could  be  pardoned  at  all.f  We  have  then 
before  us  the  words  of  a  man  whose  opinion  was,  that 
baptism  was  an  awful  solemnity  to  be  long  deferred,  and 
whose  temperament  would  never  allow  him  to  hesitate  in 
following  his  opinions  wherever  they  might  lead  him, 
through  all  their  consequences. 

We  learn  from  the  passage  that  in  his  age,  and  when 
this  tract  was  written,  which,  as  it  is  among  his  earlier 
works,  we  may  place  in  the  close  of  the  second  centuiy, 
the  baptism  of  infants  was  a  prevalent  usage  in  the  church. 
As  a  witness  of  the  practice  he  is  unexceptionable,  and 
none  the  less  so  because  he  looked  upon  it  with  dislike. 
If  it  had  been  of  recent  origin  in  his  time,  (and  he  lived 
but  a  century  from  the  apostles,)  in  his  angry  mood  he 
would  certainly  have  exposed  its  novelty.  This  passage 

*  De  Posnitentift,  c.  7,  8,  9.  +  De  Pudicitia,  c.  5. 
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appears  to  me  by  far  the  most  important  which  ecclesias 
tical  antiquity  supplies  on  the  subject  of  infant  baptism. 
We  have  a  man  of  the  second  century  opposing  the  prac 
tice  of  the  church,  and  we  anxiously  inquire  whether  in 
so  doing  he  is  acting  in  accordance  with  scriptural  princi 
ples  ?  What  are  the  grounds  of  his  opposition?  That 
baptism  is  to  be  dreaded  rather  than  to  be  desired ;  that 
after  it  the  remission  of  sins  becomes  almost  unattainable  ; 
that  if  unstained  by  subsequent  crime  it  assures  eternal 
life.  Are  these  scriptural  reasons?  Is  this  old  Anti-psedo- 
baptist  a  defender  or  a  corrupter  of  the  scriptural  doctrine? 
His  objections  are  not  historical  but  doctrinal,  and  his 
doctrine  is  false.  Our  Baptist  friends  often  cite  his 
opinions.  If  they  are  valuable,  why  not  cite  them  also  in 
opposition  to  the  baptism  of  virgins  and  widows?  Here 
they  are  acknowledged  to  be  worth  nothing,  but  they  are 
only  a  modification  of  his  favourite  principle,  the  danger 
of  premature  baptism,  and  they  are  of  the  same  authority 
in  the  one  instance,  as  in  the  other.  The  most  important 
fact,  however,  which  is  here  disclosed,  is  the  disposition  to 
delay  baptism,  contrary  to  the  apostolic  practice.  We  have 
already  noticed  the  anti-scriptural  character  of  the  cate- 
chumenical  institution.  We  find  in  the  earliest  Fathers 
the  rise  of  the  principle  on  which  it  grew,  in  their  uuscrip- 
tural  dread  of  early  baptism.  Tertullian,  in  the  passage  im 
mediately  preceding  that  which  we  are  considering,  betrays 
his  fear,  lest  the  sudden  baptism  of  the  eunuch  and  of  Saul 
should  be  adopted  as  precedents ;  and,  therefore,  he  takes 
care  to  delineate  all  the  specialities  of  those  instances. 
This  disposition  in  deferring  baptism  we  find  afterwards 
becoming  so  prevalent,  that  multitudes  awaited  the  emer 
gency  of  mortal  sickness.  Tertullian  is  an  early  index, 
and  we  do  well  to  observe  him.  The  argument  is,  while 
every  pretext  was  sought  for  the  delay  of  baptism,  and  the 
difficulty  and  hardship  of  a  subsequent  absolution  were 
generally  believed,  infant  baptism  existed  in  contrariety  to 
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the  corruptions  of  the  age,  and  not  in  concurrence  with 
them.  This  is,  I  think,  a  most  important  point  to  ascer 
tain  ;  and  although  Tertullian  is  the  first  and  most  im 
portant  witness,  the  evidence  accumulates  prodigiously  as 
we  descend  through  the  third  and  fourth  century.  In  front 
of  the  porch  of  every  church,  we  encounter  the  crowds  of 
catechumens,  slowly  passing  their  several  grades  of  audi- 
entes,  and  genuflectentes,  and  competentes,  taught  every 
where  to  regard  baptism  as  an  awful  solemnity,  since  after 
it  all  sins  would  become  fearfully  aggravated,  if  not  absol 
utely  unpardonable.  Amidst  such  feelings,  infant  baptism, 
we  believe,  could  not  have  risen  in  the  church,  although 
as  an  ancient  and  apostolic  tradition,  it  retained  its  place 
throughout  all  the  provinces  of  Christendom.  Tertullian, 
tenacious  of  an  unscriptural  theory,  opposed  the  prevalent 
usage  of  the  church,  and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a 
man  who  would  have  scrupled  to  dispute  with  an  apostle, 
if  an  apostle  had  said  anything  in  contradiction  to  his 
opinions.  In  this  very  passage  he  disputes  with  our  Lord 
himself,  who  is  cited  as  saying,  Do  not  forbid  little 
children  to  come  unto  me.  Differing  from  his  Baptist 
admirers,  he  admits  that  our  Lord  is  speaking  of  their 
baptism,  as  is  evident  from  his  reply.  Let  them  come 
when  they  have  grown  to  mature  age  ;  let  them  be  made 
Christians,  (or  be  baptized,)  when  they  can  know  Christ, 
that  is,  when  they  are  no  longer  little  children.  According 
to  his  own  understanding  of  the  words,  his  reply  is  a  direct 
contradiction  of  our  Lord. 

He  seems  to  have  thought,  that  nothing  was  so  much  to 
be  feared  as  hasty  baptism  ;  nothing  so  dreadful  as  the 
consequences  of  sin  after  the  reception  of  that  solemn  rite. 
I  ask  whether  it  was  not  natural  that  he  should  look  with 
a  censorious  eye  upon  the  baptism  of  infants  ?  Well 
might  he  lament  the  cruel  sacrifice  of  their  innocent  age. 
At  best,  there  remained  for  them  in  subsequent  years,  but 
one  place  of  repentance,  but  one  baptism  of  tears,  or  of 
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blood.  Scarcely,  as  he  thought,  could  a  baptized  child 
hope  to  escape  the  unpardonable  sin.  The  most  probable 
conclusion  I  can  form  from  this  passage  is,  that  the  per 
sons  who  practised  infant  baptism,  did  not  hold  the  severe 
doctrine  of  Tertullian,  and,  therefore,  presented  their  in 
fants  at  the  font ;  while  Tertullian,  and  possibly  others 
who  thought  as  he  did,  remonstrated  on  account  of  the 
terrible  jeopardy  in  which  they  placed  the  lives  of  their 
little  ones.*  If  I  thought  sin  unpardonable  after  baptism, 
how  could  I  baptize  an  infant  ? 

But  after  all,  Tertullian  was  no  Baptist  in  the  modern 
acceptation  of  the  term.  In  his  esteem,  the  baptism  of 
an  infant  was  no  vain  ceremony,  no  idle,  unauthorized, 
invalid  form.  On  account  of  its  fearful  validity,  he 
dreaded  its  administration.  The  baptism,  in  his  opin 
ion,  would  prove  a  great  blessing,  if  only  the  child 
should  preserve  its  faith  uncorrupt,  and  its  virtue  pure  and 
unimpaired.  When,  therefore,  I  said,  our  Baptist  friends 
could  not  find  a  man,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church, 
making  signals  of  recognition  to  them,  I  made  no  excep 
tion  for  this  stern  African.  His  gloomy,  frowning  shade 
stands  as  remote  from  them  as  from  us ;  and  if  he  mutters 
an  execration  upon  our  infants,  he  prohibits  in  a  fiercer 
tone  their  virgins  and  widows  being  baptized,  while  as  to 
themselves,  he  blesses  them  not  at  all,  nor  curses  them 
at  all.  The  usage  of  his  age  is  with  us ;  the  opinions 
of  the  man  are  not  with  them.  They  ought  either  to 
disclaim  his  authority,  or  to  submit  to  it. 

*  The  mention  of  sponsors  suggests  the  important  inquiry,  whether,  after 
all  the  disputation  upon  this  passage,  it  has  any  reference  whatever  to  the 
children  of  Christians.  For  such  children  were  there,  in  this  time,  any 
sponsors,  except  the  parents?  Would  the  parents  at  so  early  an  age  have 
been  called  by  that  name  ?  We  know  that  at  an  eai'ly  period  orphans,  found, 
lings,  children  of  the  poor  and  of  slaves,  were  presented  for  baptism  by 
Christians,  who,  as  their  sponsors,  undertook  the  charge  of  their  education. 
Is  it  not  probable  that  such  children  were  intended?  If  they  were,  the 
opinion  of  Tertullian  has  no  connexion  with  the  argument.  If  they  were 
not,  the  considerations  suggested  in  the  lecture  remain  unimpaired. 
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Previously  to  the  age  of  Tertullian,  our  information  on 
this,  as  on  every  other  subject  of  ecclesiastical  history,  is 
exceedingly  defective.  The  few  relics  of  earlier  writers 
contain  hut  passing  references  to  baptism,  but  in  these 
references  there  is  not  an  expression,  not  a  hint,  we  will 
venture  to  assert,  in  the  slightest  degree  favourable  to  the 
opinions  of  the  Baptists.  I  mention  this,  because  some 
learned  men,  without  adducing  any  authority,  have  stated 
as  their  opinion,  that  infant  baptism  was  not  practised 
until  the  middle,  or  towards  the  close  of  the  second  cen 
tury,  as  they  have  also  maintained,  that  in  a  part  of  that 
time  the  Lord's  Supper  was  only  the  recognition  of  Christ 
in  the  ordinary  daily  meal.  By  what  process  they  have 
arrived  at  their  conclusions,  they  have  not  informed  us. 
Much  as  we  respect  their  learning,  we  still  should  like  to 
know  the  authority  by  which  they  support  their  opinions. 
If  any  passages  exist  in  writers  of  that  remote  age,  from 
which  they  derive  either  the  one  opinion  or  the  other, 
none  are  more  competent  than  themselves,  to  produce  and 
illustrate  such  authorities  ;  but  if  they  have  no  such  testi 
mony,  they  will  permit  us  to  say,  that  even  their  ecclesias 
tical  lore  is  no  substitute  for  the  evidence  of  testimony 
which,  if  they  have  it,  they  can  so  easily  produce.  The 
little  we  have,  the  writers  on  our  side  have  been  ever  ready 
to  submit  to  public  examination. 

IrensDus,  within  a  hundred  years  of  the  death  of  the 
apostles,  says  of  Jesus,  "  He  came  to  save  all  persons  by 
himself, — all,  I  say,  who  by  him  are  regenerated  to  God, — 
infants,  and  little  ones,  and  children,  and  young,  and 
old."*  Infants,  as  distinguished  from  little  children,  are 
here  said  to  be  regenerated  ;  and  we  maintain  that,  ac 
cording  to  the  current  language  of  that  age,  a  regenerated 
infant  means  a  baptized  infant.  Irenseus  himself,  as  we 

*  Omnes  enim  venit  per  seniet  ipsum  salvare;  omnes,  inquam,  qui  per 
eum  renascuntur  in  Deum ;  infantes,  et  parvulos,  et  pueros,  et  juvenes,  et 
seniores. — Lib.  ii.  c.  39. 
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have  seen,  undoubtedly  calls  baptism  regeneration,  as  do 
Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,*  and  other  ecclesiastical 
writers  immediately  after  him.  Speaking  of  the  baptismal 
commission,  he  says,  in  a  passage  we  have  cited  in  the 
fifth  lecture,  "Committing  to  his  disciples  the  power  of 
regeneration,  he  said,  Go  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing 
them  ;"f  and  again,  where  we  have  his  words  in  their  orig 
inal  Greek,  he  speaks  of  the  Valentinians  being  sent  by 
the  devil  for  the  denial  of  the  baptism  of  the  regeneration 
to  God. |  The  baptisms  of  the  heathen  are  often  called 
their  regeneration,  and  even  the  baptism  of  Jesus  is  called 
his  regeneration.  Besides,  regeneration  in  the  sense  of 
repentance  is  not  applicable  to  an  infant. § 

Justin  Martyr,  on  the  verge  of  the  apostolic  age,  says, 
"  Many  men  and  women  amongst  us,  sixty  and  seventy 
years  old,  were  discipled  to  Christ  in  their  childhood." 
These  men  and  women,  therefore,  were  discipled  in  the 
age  of  the  apostles.  As  the  Greek  word  is  that  which  is 
employed  in  the  commission  of  our  Lord,  "disciple  all 
nations;"  and  as  Justin  was  a  native  of  Samaria,  his  lan 
guage  has  been  considered  as  most  suitable  to  illustrate 
the  expressions  of  the  New  Testament.  As  our  Lord 
commands  to  disciple  by  baptizing,  it  has  been  inferred 
that  these  aged  persons  were,  in  their  childhood,  discipled 
by  being  baptized  in  the  time  of  the  apostles. 

Polycarp,  according  to  Irenseus  the  disciple  of  John,  as 
we  read  ill  the  relation  of  his  martyrdom,  addressed  to  the 
church  at  Smyrna,  said  to  the  proconsul,  when  commanded 
to  deny  Christ,  "  Eighty  and  six  years  have  I  been  his 
servant,  and  he  has  never  wronged  me."||  Some  refer 

*  Tert.  De  Unptismo,  c.  5.     Clem.  Ales.  Strom.  1.  v.  +  Lib.  iii.  c.  10. 

J    Elr  e?apv>j(7iv  TOII  jSairrianaTos  -rH)?  elf  Qeov  uvcfyev/jcrewr. — Lib.  i.  C.  Jo. 

§  "  In  Irenaeus,  the  regeneration  and  baptism  are  intimately  connected, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  for  one  to  imagine  anything  else  than  baptism  as 
meant  by  regeneration,  -when  used  in  reference  to  this  age." — Neander's 
History,  translated  by  Rose,  i.  361. 

|i  De  S.  Polycarpi  Martyrio,  c.  ix. 
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these  years  to  his  office,  others  to  his  conversion ;  but  so 
great  a  length  of  time  seems  most  naturally  to  include  his 
life,  and  so  it  has  been  thought,  that  from  infancy,  he  was 
enrolled  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  by  baptism.  I  do  not, 
indeed,  adduce  this  saying  of  the  venerable  martyr  as  of 
any  weight  in  the  controversy,  for  its  meaning  is  too  un 
certain  to  assist  us ;  but  it  forms  a  pleasing  termination  of 
our  inquiry,  amidst  the  shades  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
from  which  we  gladly  emerge  to  the  clear  and  certain  light 
of  revelation. 

The  summary  of  our  argument  may  be  expressed  in  the 
following  particulars.  We  have  seen  that  the  commission 
of  our  Lord  was,  to  disciple  all  nations,  baptizing  them, — 
thus  employing  the  most  unrestricted  terms ;  that  no 
restriction  of  the  terms  to  any  class  of  persons,  can  be 
found  in  any  part  of  the  New  Testament;  that  the  unre 
stricted  commission  was  given  to  the  Jews,  whose  religious 
rites  of  discipling  were  uniformly  administered  to  the 
children  of  proselytes,  together  with  the  parents ;  that 
Jesus  had  previously  taught  them  that  little  children  were 
members  of  his  kingdom,  into  which  none  could  enter 
without  being  born  of  water,  and  of  which  all  the  baptized 
by  John  were  members  ;  that  the  apostles  baptized  persons 
whom  they  had  not  previously  seen,  and  of  whom  they 
had  previously  heard  nothing,  and  on  the  very  day  in 
which  those  persons  first  heard  the  Gospel ;  that  they  and 
their  companions  exhorted  the  impenitent  to  be  baptized, 
and  baptized  some  whose  unfitness  through  ignorance,  if 
faith  or  piety  had  been  a  qualification,  might  have  been 
easily  detected  ;  that  they  baptized  several  families  on  the 
day  in  which  their  heads  became  converts  ;  that  no  qualific 
ation  for  baptism  is  prescribed  in  Scripture,  and,  there 
fore,  no  man  has  a  right  to  impose  one  ;  that  neither  the 
refusal,  nor  the  delay  of  baptism,  can  be  justified  by  any 
scriptural  example  ;  that  a  ceremonial  holiness  is  ascribed 
to  the  Gentiles  under  the  Gospel,  similar  to  that  which 
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under  the  law  was  ascribed  to  the  Jews,  whose  children, 
born  to  the  privilege,  were  acknowledged  by  the  appro 
priate  sign  of  their  covenant ;  that  for  a  thousand  years, 
no  person  of  any  party  among  Christians  can  be  found  not 
having  received  baptism  in  infancy,  if  his  parents  were 
themselves  baptized  ;  and  that  baptism  restricted  to  be 
lievers  is  a  practice  rigidly  and  consistently  observed  by 
no  sect,  and  for  which  no  warrant  of  Scripture  can  be 
offered,  except  a  doubtful  reading,  or  rather  a  scandalous 
forgery. 
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A.     Page  18. 

ON  THEEE  PASSAGES  OFTEN  CITED  AS   GENUINE  IN  THE  BAPTIST 
CONTROVERSY. 

IN  determining  the  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  Acts  viii.  37 — 
"  And  Philip  said,  If  thou  believest  with  all  thy  heart,  thou  mayest : 
and  he  answered  and  said,  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of 
God" — next  to  its  early  appearance  in  Irenseus  and  the  Latin  Fathers, 
the  value  of  the  Codex  Laudianus  is  the  most  important  consideration, 
as  this  is  the  only  manuscript  in  uncial  characters  in  which  it  is  found. 
This  Codex,  bequeathed  by  Archbishop  Laud,  from  whom  it  derives 
its  name,  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  is  a  Latino-Greek  manuscript, 
the  Latin  occupying  the  unusual  place  of  the  first  column ;  of  which 
the  fac-simile  has  been  beautifully  printed  by  Heariie.  It  contains 
only  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  has  some  peculiar  readings  which 
often  coincide  with  the  old  Italic  version  and  the  Latin  Fathers. 
Of  this  manuscript  Mr.  Home  says,  "  With  regard  to  its  date, — 
Mr.  Astle  refers  it  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century ;  Griesbach 
to  the  seventh  or  eighth,  and  Mr.  Hearne  to  the  eighth  century.  But, 
from  the  shape  of  the  letters  and  other  circumstances,  Bishop  Marsh 
pronounces  it  to  be  less  ancient  than  the  Codex  Bezae,  which  was 
written  in  the  fifth  century.  Probably  the  seventh  century  may  be 
assigned  as  the  date  of  the  Codex  Laudianus.  This  manuscipt  is 
of  great  value  :  Michaelis  pronounces  it  to  be  indispensable  to  every 
one  who  would  examine  the  important  question,  whether  the  Codices 
GraBCO-Latini  have  been  corrupted  from  the  Latin ;  and  adds,  that 
it  was  this  manuscript  which  convinced  him  that  this  charge  was 
without  foundation."  On  the  other  hand,  Wetstein  says,  "Istud 
vero  magis  observari  meretur,  quod  iste  Codex,  agnoscente  etiam 
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Millio,  egregie,  ut  reliqui  omnes  in  Ecclesiis  occidentis  exarati,  in- 
terpolatus  est.  Hinc  ortse  sunt  plurimse  illse  additiones  huic  Codici 
cum  sola  Italica,  ut  ex  Cantabrigiensi,  Cypriano,  Ireneeo,  et  Lucifero 
coiistat,  communes,  ita  tamen,  ut  iion  Latina  ex  Grsecis,  sed  Greeca 
ex  Latinis  prsepostere  formata  sint." 

Griesbach  considers  that  the  suspicions  of  this  manuscript  Latin 
izing  have  been  sufficiently  refuted  by  Michaelis  and  Woide.  See 
his  Symbols  Criticse,  vol.  ii.  p.  183. 

Considering  this  manuscript  in  the  most  favourable  light,  its 
authority,  especially  in  favour  of  a  reading  corresponding  with  the 
Latin  versions,  is  not  to  be  opposed  to  the  testimony  of  the  ancient 
and  valuable  manuscripts  which  do  not  contain  the  passage,  as 
especially  the  Alexandrine,  the  Vatican,  and  the  Eplirem.*  The 
verse  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the  manifest  inconsistency  between 
the  apostolic  practice  of  immediate  baptism  and  the  ecclesiastical 
institution  of  the  catechumens.  The  eighth  rule  of  Griesbach  for 
discriminating  various  readings  is  applicable  in  this  instance  :  "Inter 
plures  unius  loci  lectiones  ea  pro  suspecta  merito  habetur,  quse 
orthodoxorum  dogniatibus  manifeste  prac  cseteris  favet."  Of  the 
versions,  it  is  not  in  the  ancient  Syriac  nor  in  the  principal  Oriental 
versions.  It  is  found  in  the  Latin  versions,  and  is  cited  by  Irenseus 
as  well  as  by  Cyprian,  Pacian,  and  other  Latin  Fathers.  Indeed, 
the  authority  of  the  verse  is  chiefly  Latin  in  opposition  to  Greek  and 
Oriental  testimony,  and  it  is  therefore  rejected  in  the  critical  editions 
of  the  New  Testament. 

Another  doubtful  reading,  cited  in  this  controversy,  occurs  in 
Acts  ii.  41.  "Then  they  that  gladly  received  his  word  were  bap 
tized."  The  word  atr^eVcos,  gladly,  is  marked  by  Griesbach  as  pro 
bably,  though  not  certainly,  an  interpolation.  It  is  wanting  in  the 
Alexandrine,  the  Vatican,  the  Ephrem,  and  the  Cambridge  Manu 
script,  as  well  as  in  several  ancient  versions.  Of  the  Uncial  MSS. 
supported  only  by  the  Codex  Laudianus,  it  cannot  be  any  authority 
on  a  controverted  question.  All  who  received  the  word  of  Peter 
were  baptized,  but  that  they  received  it  gladly  is  not  to  be  proved  by 
this  text. 

A  more  important  text  is  Mark  xvi.  16.  "  He  that  believeth  and 
is  baptized  shall  be  saved."  This  verse  is  of  course  included  in  the 
dispute  respecting  the  genuineness  of  the  last  thirteen  verses  of 
Mark's  Gospel.  This  paragraph  is  found  in  most  of  the  existing 

*  The  Codex  Bezse  is  mutilated  in  this  part.  The  only  other  uncial  manuscript  of 
the  Acts,  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Augustinian  monastery  at  Eome,  rejects  the 
verse.  Of  the  cursive  manuscripts,  the  preponderance  in  value  is  decidedly  opposed 
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MSS.,  and  if  we  had  no  other  evidence,  the  preponderance  of  exist 
ing  authority  would  be  unquestionably  and  decidedly  in  its  favour. 
But,  according  to  Eusebius,  almost  all  the  copies  of  Mark's  Gospel, 
including  the  most  accurate,  ended  with  the  words  which  now  close 
the  eighth  verse.*  In  this  assertion  he  is  confirmed  by  Gregory  of 
Nyssaf  and  Jerome.  J 

Serious  objections  on  the  ground  of  internal  evidence  have  been 
alleged  against  the  genuineness  of  this  paragraph.  Words  and  phrases 
occur  unlike  those  of  Mark  and  of  the  apostolic  age.  With  such 
doubt  upon  the  passage  no  use  ought  to  be  made  of  it  in  contro 
versy.  Our  baptist  brethren  have  no  right  to  adduce  this  passage 
as  of  indubitable  authority.  Admitting  its  authority,  it  is,  as  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show  in  the  Lecture,  far  from  conclusive  on  the 
question  of  believers'  baptism.  See  Norton  on  the  Genuineness  of 
the  Gospels,  Vol.  I,  p.  216. 


B.     Page  23. 

ON  THE  REMARKS  OF  DR.  CARSON,  SO  FAR  AS  THEY  AFFECT  THE 
INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  BAPTISMAL  COMMISSION. 

Dr.  Carson  is,  in  the  reviews  of  his  brethren,  pronounced  not  so 
great  on  "the  subjects"  as  on  "the  mode"  of  baptism.  It  may 
appear  presumption  in  a  man  of  another  party  to  give  an  opinion  on 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  parts  of  his  work,  but  the  latter 
part  contains  some  illustrations  of  Divine  truth  which  appear  to  me 
peculiarly  valuable,  and  for  which  I  offer  him  my  cordial  and  grate 
ful  acknowledgements.  In  one  respect,  I  think,  he  has  most  fairly 
and  honourably,  as  distinguished  from  controvertists  on  both  sides, 
selected  the  true  ground  of  discussion  in  making  the  commission 
given  by  our  Lord,  the  great  and  paramount  authority  by  which  the 
question  in  dispute  must  be  chiefly  decided.  Many  writers  scarcely 
advert  to  the  words  of  the  commission,  but  amuse  their  readers 
with  analogies  and  assumptions  of  various  kinds.  Dr.  Carson  says 
of  the  commission,  "  Here  I  stand  entrenched,  and  I  defy  the  in 
genuity  of  earth  and  hell  to  drive  me  from  my  position."  p.  170. 
While  I  differ  most  widely  from  his  interpretation,  I  adopt  his  prin 
ciple,  that  the  commission  is  our  great  law  of  baptism,  and  to  its 
plain  and  grammatical  sense  all  other  arguments  must  be  subser- 

*  Qusestiones  ad  Jlarinum,  p.  61,  G2.         t  Orat.  ii.  in  Christ!  Ecsurrcct. 
?  Ad  Hedibiain,  de  Qusestiombus. 
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vient.  Tell  us  the  meaning  of  the  word  them  in  the  commission, 
and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  the  controversy  is  settled,  let  what 
will  become  of  believers'  baptism  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  household 
baptism  on  the  other. 

As  I  have  insisted  at  so  much  length  in  the  lecture  upon  the 
unlimited  extent  of  the  commission,  I  may,  without  incurring  the 
charge  of  treating  Dr.  Carson  disrespectfully,  compress  into  a  few 
paragraphs  my  objections  to  his  reasoning  on  the  same  subject. 
I  object,  first,  that  his  interpretation  of  the  commission  avowedly 
rests  upon  an  assumption  of  the  question  in  dispute ;  and  secondly, 
that  his  arguments  deduced  from  it,  as  against  infant  baptism,  are 
of  so  little  importance  in  his  own  estimation  as  to  be  virtually  and 
practically  repudiated  by  himself,  as  well  as  by  his  brethren. 

Let  us  observe  what  he  assumes  as  the  foundation,  and  how  he 
reasons  in  raising  the  superstructure. 

First.  His  interpretation  of  the  commission  avowedly  rests  upon 
an  assumption  of  the  whole  question  in  dispute.  Take  the  illustra 
tion  from  p.  255,  on  which  it  is  said,  "The  phraseology,  Disciple  all 
nations,  baptizing  them,  necessarily  confines  the  baptism  to  the 
persons  who  shall  be  discipled.  The  antecedent  to  the  pronoun  is 
the  word  disciples,  taken,  as  grammarians  speak,  out  of  the  verb 
disciple."  We  say  the  antecedent  is  "all  the  nations,"  and  with 
those  words  before  our  eyes,  are  we  to  be  persuaded  by  a  dictum  of 
grammarians,  as  in  default  of  a  proper  antecedent,  to  search  for  it 
implicated  in  the  verb  ?  Were  there  no  antecedent  in  the  passage,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  resort  to  grammatical  figure  and  contrivance  ; 
but  having  one  plainly  before  us  we  steadily  adhere  to  it.  Here, 
to  adopt  Dr.  Carson's  words,  "we  stand  entrenched"  against  those 
terrene  and  subterranean  ingenuities  which  he  so  magiiiloquently 
defies.  The  question  is,  Why  reject  the  antecedent — "all  the 
nations"  ?  The  answer  is — "The  very  nature  of  the  thing  requires 
this  ;  it  is  obviously  only  disciples  that  they  could  baptize."  (p.  255.) 
Dr.  Carson  thus  rests  avowedly  upon  the  obvious  "nature  of  the 
thing  ;"  and  in  so  doing  assumes  the^ whole  question  in  dispute.  We 
say,  "the  nature  of  the  thing  "does  not  require  it.  It  is  not "  obviously 
only  disciples  that  they  could  baptize."  On.  this  assumption  his 
argument  reposes  ;  and  Dr.  Carson  might  just  as  well  have  assumed 
at  once  in  so  many  words,  "the  nature  of  the  thing"  requires  Pecdo- 
baptists  to  retract,  as  "it  is  obviously  only"  Baptists  who  are  right. 
This  would  be  only  saying  the  same  thing  in  other  and  plainer  terms. 
He  adds,  "  Unbelievers  would  not  submit  to  baptism."  We  reply, 
many  of  them  did  "  submit  to  baptism  : "  and  if  Dr.  Carson  be  right, 
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many  believers,  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  even  his  beloved 
Episcopalians,  who  have,  in  his  opinion,  richer  and  clearer  views  of 
the  Gospel  than  heretical  Dissenters,  will  not  "submit  to  baptism." 

Dr.  Carson  had  appealed  to  the  words  recorded  in  Mark — "  He 
that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved;"  and  his  opponent 
replies,  "These  words  contain  no  command  to  baptize  at  all,  they 
are  a  promise  to  baptized  believers."  Dr.  Carson  rejoins, — "I  mam- 
tain  that  baptism  is  expressly  enjoined  upon  believers  in  this 
passage."  The  expression,  however,  is  diluted  into  an  implication 
as  he  proceeds  :  but  even  were  this  a  command  to  believers,  it  would 
decide  nothing  in  this  controversy,  for  all  admit  that  "believers 
ought  to  be  baptized."  But  what  saith  Dr.  Carson  to  the  assertion, 
that  the  words  in  Mark  are  a  promise  and  not  a  command  ?  (p.  256.) 
— "  I  have  disproved  this  assertion ;  I  have  shown  it  to  be  unworthy 
of  a  scholar  and  a  Christian.  It  is  so  utterly  unscholar-like  that, 
had  not  the  author  himself  developed  his  meaning,  I  should  have 
ascribed  it  to  him  with  great  hesitation."  The  paragraph  proceeds 
in  the  same  characteristic  manner  to  the  close.  "Does  Mr.  Bicker- 
steth  countenance  such  an  effort  to  make  void  the  law  of  God  ?  Is 
he  the  man  who  thus  labours  to  bring  darkness  out  of  light  ?  Are 
the  rites  of  a  favourite  church  to  be  supported  by  trampling  under 
foot  the  commandments  of  God?"  Another  paragraph,  in  the  same 
style,  succeeds,  in  which,  from  certain  tenets  of  his  opponent,  "he 
turns  away  as  from  the  ravings  of  insanity,"  and  "sees  no  more 
sanity"  in  the  pretensions  of  these  Pcedo-baptists  than  in  the 
answers  of  an  idiot  who  professed  to  have  studied  Greek  in  the 
moon.  The  reader  will  charitably  suppose  that  great  destitution  of 
argument  must  have  compelled  a  good  man,  sorely  against  his  nature, 
to  resort  to  such  vile  declamation  ;  and  I  can  happily  assure  him 
that  he  may  without  scruple  allow  his  charity  the  broadest  latitude, 
for  I  have  sought  through  the  book  in  vain  for  any  exegetical  reason, 
or  any  reason  at  all,  for  the  interpretation  of  the  commission  in  the 
restricted  sense,  which  does  not  assume  at  the  outset  "  the  insanity," 
or  something  like  it,  of  Psedo-baptists. 

But  allowing  Dr.  Carson  to  assume  the  truth  of  his  exposition  of 
the  baptismal  commission,  we  observe, 

II.  The  arguments  deduced  from  it  as  against  infant  baptism,  are 
of  so  little  importance  in  his  own  estimation,  as  to  be  virtually  and 
practically  repudiated  by  himself  as  well  as  by  his  brethren. 

In  this  statement  I  proceed  upon  the  understanding  that  Dr. 
Carson  concurs  in  the  practice,  universally  prevalent  in  Baptist 
churches,  of  not  re-baptizing  on  a  second  profession,  or  on  their 
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re-admission  to  communion,  such,  persons  as  have  been  previously  bap 
tized  on  a  false  profession  of  faith..  If  he  does  re-baptize  such  persons, 
my  statement  must  stand  thus  corrected.  His  arguments  are  of  so  little 
importance  as  to  be  virtually  and  practically  repudiated,  not  by  him 
self  but  by  all  his  brethren.  Nor  do  I  mean  to  insinuate  that  Dr. 
Carson  nourishes  in  print  with  arguments  which  in  private  he 
avowedly  jrejects.  I  only  say  he  practically  rejects  them,  for  they 
are  as  directly  opposed  to  the  theory  of  the  Baptists  as  they  are  to 
our  own. 

It  is  no  answer  to  say,  they  baptize  in  the  confidence  of  the  truth 
of  the  profession.  The  inquiry  is,  if  only  believers  can  be  baptized 
with  Christian  baptism,  as  Dr.  Carson  repeatedly  asserts  ;  and  if  all 
believers  ought  to  be  baptized,  as  he  distinctly  maintains,  why  does 
he  not  baptize  on  a  second  profession  all  such  as  have  been  mani 
festly,  or  even  on  their  own  confession,  baptized  in  unbelief?  If  he 
reply  he  has  not  the  opportunity,  I  then  appeal  to  the  acknowledged 
principles  and  recognized  practice  of  Baptist  churches  generally. 
But  let  us  hear  his  own  arguments. 

I.  (Page  169.)  "I  will  risk  the  credit  of  my  understanding  on  my 
success  in  showing  that,  according  to  this  commission,  believers  only 
are  to  be  baptized.     It  is  impossible  that  a  command  to  baptize  be 
lievers,  can  be  extended  to  include  any  but  believers.     We  need  not 
say  that  this  cannot  be  done  by  inference  ;  I  say  it  cannot  be  done 
by  the  most  express  command  or  explanation.     No  command,  no 
explanation,  can  bring  unbelievers  into  the  commission,  that  enjoins 
the  baptism  of  believers."     Dr.  Carson  here  risks  "the  credit  of  his 
understanding"  against  the  principle  of  the  Baptists.     If  "believers 
only  can  be  baptized,"  unbelievers  are  not  baptized  according  to  this 
commission,  although  immersed  in  his  baptistery.     But  as  all  be 
lievers  ought  to  be  baptized,  why  are  not  those  persons,  who  have 
been  immersed  in  unbelief,  re-baptized  on  conversion  ?     The  argu 
ment  applies  as  directly  to  them  as  it  does  to  infants.     But  as  it  is  a 
principle   with   the   Baptists   that   they  are  not  to  be  re-baptized, 
this  argument  of  the  Doctor  is  practically  repudiated  by  his  own 
brethren. 

II.  (Page  170.)   "Even  if  I  found  another  command,  enjoining  the 
baptism  of  the  infants  of  believers,  I  should  not  move  an  inch- from, 
my  position.     I  should  still  say,  this  is  not  included  in  the  apostolic 
commission.     This  is  another  commission,  and  cannot  interfere  with 
the  former.     There  would  then  be  two  baptisms  on  quite  different 
grounds."     But  if  another  Divine  command  would  not  bring  infants 
within  this  commission,  how  should  a  mistake  of  the  immerser,  or  a 

XV.  H 
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falsehood  of  the  immersed,  bring  unbelievers  within  its  terms  ?  If 
this  reasoning  be  good,  there  are  "  two  baptisms  on  qiiite  different 
grounds"  in  Baptist  churches.  But  this  argument  is  practically 
repudiated  by  the  admission  on  the  part  of  the  Baptists  of  the  suf 
ficiency  of  the  baptism  of  unbelievers,  provided  they  themselves  be 
the  baptizers. 

III.  (Page  170.)  "  Not  only  does  this  commission  exclude  infants, 
if  there  were  another  commission  enjoining  the  baptism  of  infants, 
when   these   infants  toko  have   been  baptized  in   infancy,  according  to 
this  second  commission,  believe  the  Gospel,  they  must  be  baptized  accord 
ing  to  the  commission,  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  without  any  regard  to  their 
baptism  in  infancy."     If  infants,  baptized  on  the  supposed  case  of 
a  Divine  command,  ought  to  be  re-baptized  in  obedience  to  this  com 
mission,  a  fortiori,  unbelievers  having  been  baptized  in  opposition 
to  such  a  command,  ought  to  be  re-baptized.     But  Baptists  re 
pudiate  this  argument. 

IV.  (Page  170.)  "The  commission  commands  all  men  to  be  bap 
tized  on  believing  the  Gospel.     The  command  of  Jesus  to  every  be 
liever  to  be  baptized,  stands  engraven  in  indelible  characters  in  this 
commission.     Heaven  and  earth  will  pass  away  before  it  will  cease 
to  be  a  duty  for  believers  to  be  baptized.     It  is  impossible  for  any  ex 
planation,   or  any  express   command  for  another  baptism,  to   excuse 
them  from  this."     But  without  an  explanation  or  express  command 
to  excuse  them,  Baptists  will  not  baptize  "  on  believing  the  Gospel," 
such  persons  as  they  have  baptized  in  unbelief,  although  by  excom 
munication  they  have  treated  the  hypocrites  as  heathen  men  and 
publicans,  and  therefore  they  repudiate  this  argument. 

Y.  (Page  171.)  "A  command  to  believers  to  observe  any  ordin 
ance  whatever  can  never  imply  any  but  believers.  This  is  as  clear 
as  the  light  of  heaven.  It  is  a  first  truth.  The  denial  of  it  implies 
a  contradiction."  The  Baptists  deny  it  in  recognizing  the  baptism 
of  unbelievers  on  their  conversion,  and  therefore  contradict  this  first 
truth. 

VI.  (Page  172.)  "A  colonel  sends  out  his  recruiting  officers  with 
instructions  "  to  enlist  men  six  feet  high.  "  Did  not  the  instructions 
that  mentioned  six  feet  as  the  standard  forbid  all  under  that  measure 
to  be  enlisted  ? "  "  Cease,  Dr.  Wardlaw,  to  pervert  the  word  of  the 
Lord, — cease  to  force  a  commission  enjoining  the  baptism  of  believers,  to 
sanction  the  baptism  of  infants"  The  obvious  reply  is,  Cease,  ye  Bap 
tists,  to  sanction  the  baptism  of  unbelievers,  but  re-baptize  them  on 
their  belief.  Your  five  feet  eight  inches  of  unbelief  are  no  better 
than  our  eighteen  inches  of  infancy. 
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VII.  (Page  173.)  "None  can  be  saved  by  the  Gospel,  but  such 
as  believe  the  Gospel ;    none  can  be  baptized  loith  the  baptism  of  the 
Gospel,  but  such  as  believe  the  Gospel.     There  is  no  exception  to  either.'1 
Is  there  no  exception  ?      Are   all  the  falsa  professors,  whom  Dr. 
Carson  has  immersed,  unbaptized  "  with  the  baptism  of  the  Gos 
pel?"     Should  God  convert  them — will  he  re-baptize  them  ?     We 
repudiate  the  argument,  exclaim  all  the  Baptists  with  one  voice,  for 
we  never  re-baptize. 

VIII.  (Page  173.)  "  That  believers  only  can  be  baptized  by  this 
commission  is  clear,  from  that  into  which  they  are  said  to  be  bap 
tized."     But  what  becomes  of  the  "into"  in  the  unbelievers'  bap 
tism,  the  validity  of  which  Baptists  acknowledge  ? 

IX.  (Page  253.)  "  I  would  gainsay  an  angel  who  should  say  that 
this  commission  may  extend  to  the  baptism  of  any  but  believers." 
The  gainsayer  of  angels  has  first  to  gainsay  all  the  Baptist  churches. 

X.  (Page  179.)  "  That  commission  commands  believers  to  be  bap 
tized  ;  and  except  both  sides  of  a  contradiction  may  be  true,  it  can 
never  include  unbelievers."     How  does  it  include  the  unbelievers  ex 
pelled  from  Baptist  churches  as  false  professors  ? 

XI.  (Page  179.)   "Were  a  thousand  baptisms  found  in  the  New 
Testament,  they  could  not  serve  for  the  baptism  of  the  commission, 
nor  relieve  the  believer  from  his  obligation  of  being  baptized  on  the 
belief  of  the  truth."     How  can  one  immersion  of  an  unbeliever  in  a 
Baptist  chapel  afibrd  the  relief  which  "a  thousand  baptisms  found 
in  the  New  Testament "  could  not  bestow  ? 

XII.  (Page  235.)  "  They  may  appear  to  be  Christians  to-day,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  baptized :  to-morroic  they  may  prove  the  con 
trary,  and  therefore  they  cannot  have  been   sealed  by  baptism." 
On  the  next  day  they  are  converted ;  why  are  they  not  baptized, 
seeing  they  have  never  been  "baptized  with  the  baptism  of  the 
Gospel"  ? 

XIII.  (Page  177.)    "John's  baptism  did  not  serve  for  Christ's. 
Surely,  then,  they  who  are  baptized  in  infancy,  upon  any  pretence 
whatever,  must  be  re-baptized  when  they  come  to  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel."     Why  are  not  adults,  baptized  "  upon  any  pretence  what 
ever,"  "  re-baptized  when  they  come  to -the  faith  of  the  Gospel "  ? 

XIV.  (Page  260.)   "I  ask  the  conscience  of  my  antagonist,  if  he 
thinks  that  the  language  of  the  commission  commands  the  ungodly 
in  the  nations  to  be  baptized  by  force."     Does  it  command  the  godly 
to  be  baptized  by  force  ?     If  this  be  a  commission  to  baptize  be 
lievers,  does  it  authorize  Baptists  to  immerse  believing  Quakers  and 
Peedobaptists  ?     May  not  pious  Presbyterians   and  Episcopalians 
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walk  near  the  waters  of  Tubbermore  without  danger  of  compulsory 
baptism  ? 

These  are  all  the  arguments  I  can  find,  deduced  from  the  com 
mission.     The  author  says  of  them  in  his  Appendix,  "  This  is  the 
ground  on  wrhich  I  have  placed  the  subject  in  my  treatise.     Many  a 
lever  has  been  employed  to  move  it  off  the  foundation,  but  it  re 
mains  like  a  rock  lashed  by  the  waves  of  the  ocean,"  p.  260.     This 
is  somewhat  dangerous  language.      If  the  rock  be  not  subverted, 
the  theory  of  the  Baptists  must  be  wrecked  upon  it.     These  great 
guns  of  Dr.  Carson  are  turned  upon  them  as  well  as  upon  us  ;  and 
upon  them  with  more  effect  than  upon  us.     On  these   principles 
Simon  Magus   ought  to  have  been  commanded  to  repent   and  be 
re-baptized.     Yet  Baptists  never  command  convicted  and  converted 
false  brethren  to  be  re-baptized.     That  we  may  understand  them, 
they  ought  to  act  a  fair,  candid,  and  consistent  part  with  these  argu 
ments.     Either  let  them  honestly  avow  that  they  adopt  as  a  princi 
ple  "believers'  baptism,"  and  therefore  re-baptize  false  brethren,  if 
they  know  them,  on  their  conversion  ;   or  let  them  as  distinctly  re 
pudiate  in  words,  as  they  do  in  deeds,  the  arguments  of  Dr.  Carson 
founded  upon  his  interpretation  of  the  commission.      These  argu 
ments   being   surrendered,  there   will  fall  with  them,   as    equally 
opposed  to  the  Baptist  theory,  another  class  founded  upon  passages 
which  are  said  to  assert  that  only  believers  can  be  baptized.     The 
series  begins  on  page  211.     "From  John  iii.  5,  wre  see  that  baptism 
is  a  figure  of  regeneration.     They  wrho  are  baptized  are  represented 
as  born  again.     Now  this  is  peculiar  to  believers.     The  ordinance  ex 
hibits  the  person  as  at  the  time  born  again."     If  it  does,  it  is  often  a 
false  exhibition,  and  always  an  exhibition  of  whose  truth  or  false 
hood  the"administrator  knows  nothing.     But  when  it  is  found  to  be 
a  mockery  of  truth,  why  is  it  still  accredited  as  a  Christian  ordi 
nance  ?     These  arguments, — which,  if  good  for  anything,  say  to  the 
Baptist  minister,  Physician,  heal  thyself, — being  excluded,  the  book 
in  its  reduced  and  attenuated  form  will  occasion  to  neither  party 
very  much  trouble.      Unless   our  Baptist  brethren,    adopting   the 
principle  of  re-baptizing,  will  practically  avow,  or  disclaiming  Dr. 
Carson's  arguments,  plainly  deny,  that  "none  can  be  baptized  \cith  the 
bapt>sm  of  the  Gospel  but  such  as  believe  it,"  we  have  a  right  to  regard 
them  as  retreating  from  the  crisis  of  the  controversy,  and  as  making 
the  believer's  baptism  of  his  book  a  masked  battery,  the  discharge 
of  which  directed  against  us  exposes  the  unfairness  of  the  position 
which  they  have  assumed.     If  they  will  say  of  the  one  symbol  in 
the  instance  of  unbelievers,  This  is  not  baptism,  as  we  say  in  the 
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other,  This  is  not  to  eat  the  Lord's  supper,  but  only  a  mockery,  -we 
can  understand  these  arguments.  If  they  will  not,  it  becomes  them 
to  answer  Dr.  Carson,  by  proving  that  unbelievers'  baptism  is  good 
Christian  baptism,  although  it  does  not  "  exhibit  the  person  as  at 
the  time  born  again,"  and  "  serves  for  the  baptism  of  the  com 
mission "  better  than  "a  thousand  baptisms  found  in  the  New 
Testament." 

To  examine  Dr.  Carson's  reference  to  the  practice  of  the  apostles, 
would  be  to  travel  over  the  ground  on  which  I  have  passed  in  the 
discussion  of  the  lecture.  In  noticing  one  instance  of  his  mode  of 
explaining  the  historical  references  to  baptism,  I  may  select  that 
which  we  have  the  first  occasion  to  consider  on  opening  the  New 
Testament.  In  reference  to  the  crowds  whom  John  baptized,  I  have 
said  that  he  baptized,  without  discrimination,  all  applicants.  Dr. 
Carson  imposes  a  restriction,  which  his  system  and  his  mode  of 
interpretation  both  require.  He  speaks  (p.  229)  of  "the  persons 
whom  John  drove  from  his  baptism."  He  is  often  very  angry  with 
those  who  add  anything  to  Scripture,  and  I  think  his  virtuous  in 
dignation  may  be  unsparingly  indulged,  upon  this  extraordinary 
assumption.  The  reader  finding  no  information  in  his  Bible,  will 
probably  inquire,  Whom  did  John  drive  from  his  baptism?  The 
structure  of  the  passage  shows,  that  "the  scribes,  and  Pharisees, 
and  Sadducees"  are  intended.  Let  us  examine  the  fact.  (Matt.  iii. 
7 — 11.)  "  But  when  he  saw  many  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees 
come  to  his  baptism,  he  said  unto  them,  O  generation  of  vipers,  who 
hath  warned  you  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  ?  "  Let  the  reader 
carefully  observe,  that  John  addressed  these  words  to  unconverted 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  knowing  them  at  the  time  to  be  unconverted. 
Of  all  persons,  they  would  be  the  most  disposed  to  abuse  the  ordin 
ance,  because  they  were  prone  to  lean  upon  external  privileges. 
"Think  not  to  say  within  yourselves,  We  have  Abraham  to  our 
father/'  Yet  to  them,  John  saith,  "  I  indeed  baptize  you  with 
water,  unto  repentance."  Dr.  Carson  says,  in  plain  contradiction 
of  the  text,  that  John  drove  them  from  his  baptism.  I  reply,  in  his 
own  words,  (p.  177,)  "No  ground  can  be  found  in  the  passage  for 
this  conceit.  No  force  can  extract  it  from  the  words.  It  is  man's 
scripture, — not  God's." 

Dr.  Carson  says,  (p.  334,)  "John's  saying,  I  baptize  you,  address 
ing  the  people  in  general,  did  not  imply,  either  that  he  baptized  the 
whole  nation,  or  the  whole  of  the  present  audience."  But  the  words, 
as  recorded  by  Matthew,  were  addressed  to  "many  of  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees,"  and  not  to  "the  people  in  general."  "He  said 
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unto"  them,  that  i«,  to  the  brood  of  vipers,  "  I  baptize  you."  In 
accordance  with  Dr.  Carson's  scheme,  the  meaning  of  the  words,  "I 
baptize  you  unto  repentance,"  must  be,  I  drive  you  from  baptism, 
and  baptize  other  people  after  repentance.  A  more  palpable  contra 
diction  cannot  be  imagined. 

In  conclusion,  we  observe,  that  the  scheme  of  Dr.  Carson  has 
compelled  him,  in  direct  opposition  to  Scripture,  to  deny  that  the 
disciples  were  baptized  "  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  many  days 
hence,"  for  that  baptism  was  only  a  catachresis — to  deny  that  the 
"fathers  were  baptized  in  the  sea,"  for  that  was  only  "a  figure," 
which  vanishes  like  "  a  winding-sheet  of  snow," — to  deny  that  John 
baptized  the  brood  of  vipers,  for  ' '  he  drove  them  from  his  baptism' ' 
— to  assert,  that  believers,  not  figuratively,  but  really,  have  died 
with  Christ,  and  been  buried  with  him,  so  that  "  there  is  no  more 
figure  than  when  it  is  said,  they  shall  die  themselves,"  although 
Jesus  was  alive  again  long  before  they  were  born,  and  they  have 
never  been  within  many  hundred  miles  of  his  tomb, — and,  worst  of 
all,  to  assert,  that  our  blessed  Lord  confessed  his  sins  unto  repent 
ance,  at  the  baptism  of  John.  This  is  to  me,  "another  gospel;" 
and  rather  than  receive  it,  I  would  surrender  the  whole  doctrine  of 
baptism.  Jesus  standing  a  penitent,  confessing  his  sins  to  John ! 
There  is  nothing  so  revolting  in  Popery  on  the  one  hand,  or  in  Unit- 
arianism  on  the  other.  God  in  mercy  protect  the  Baptist  churches 
from  so  dreadful  a  doctrine  ! 


C.     Page  83. 
ON  BUNSEN'S  DENIAL  OF  ORIGEN'S  TESTIMONY  IN  FAVOUR  OF 

INFANT    BAPTISM. 

The  testimony  of  Origen  in  favour  of  the  baptism  of  infants  is 
denied  by  Bunsen  in  his  Hippolytus,  vol.  iii.  p.  193,  on  the  ground 
that  the  word  "  parvuli"  is  employed,  which,  as  he  thinks,  desig 
nates  not  infants,  but  children  of  from  six  to  ten  years  old.  In  reply 
we  observe,  that  the  parents  had  to  make  the  responses  for  those 
children  who  were  unable  to  repeat  them.  This,  Bunsen  says,  "  is 
undoubtedly  the  apostolical  practice  to  which  Origen  refers."  But 
•surely  children  under  ten  years  of  age  might  easily  have  learned  to 
repeat  the  responses,  as  they  were  required  by  the  offices  of  the 
Alexandrian  church  at  that  time. 

But  the  criticism  of  Bunsen  on  the  word  "parvuli"  is  evidently 
erroneous.  Undoubtedly  Irenseus  distinguishes  between  infantes  and 
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parnili ;  but  as  undoubtedly  Origen,  or  rather  his  translator,  makes 
no  such,  distinction.  This  is  evident  from  the  connexion  of  the  pas 
sages  which  I  have  cited,  as  well  as  from  the  purpose  to  which  they 
are  applied. 

I  have  cited  from  the  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
the  passage, — "  The  church  has  received  a  tradition  from  the  apostles 
to  give  baptism  to  little  children"  ("parvulis").  What  were  these 
"parvuli"  ?  Not  infants,  says  Bunsen,  but  "  growing  children,  from 
about  six  to  ten  years  old."  But  immediately  preceding  these  words, 
is  a  reference  to  the  offering  of  doves  or  pigeons,  according  to  the 
Levitical  law,  for  newly-born  children.  These  children  we  know 
were  infants.  But  Origen  says,  according  to  his  translator,  "  For 
what  sin  is  one  pigeon  offered  ?  Can  the  newly-born  child  (nuper 
editus parmdus]  have  sinned?"  This  newly-born  parvulus  was  surely 
not  six  years  old.  Origen  contends,  that  it  was  on  account  of  the 
pollution  of  original  sin,  and  adds,  "  On  this  account  (pro  hoc)  the 
church  has  received  a  tradition  from  the  apostles  to  give  baptism 
even  to  the  parvuli."  It  is  evident  that  Origen  made  no  distinction 
between  infantes  and  parvuli.  His  parvuli  included  newly-born 
infants,  and  his  argument  is  founded  upon  the  Jewish  law,  which 
required  an  offering  for  infants  on  the  day  of  their  purification. 


LECTURE   VIII.* 

BAPTISM,  THE  DESIGNATION  OF  PERSONS  UNDER  RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION. 

"Jesus  made  and  baptized  more  disciples  than  John." — JOHN  iv.  1. 

BAPTISM,  as  it  has  been  explained  in  preceding  Lectures, 
is  an  ordinance  of  Christ,  by  which  all  persons  received 
under  Christian  instruction  ought  to  be  designated.  Prac 
tically,  it  is  a  registration  of  those  who  are  admitted  to  a 
course  of  instruction,  preparatory  to  their  reception  into 
the  fellowship  of  a  Christian  church.  Emblematically,  it 
is  a  sign  of  the  sanctifying  influence  of  the  truths  in  which 
they  are  instructed.  According  to  this  exposition,  Jesus 
made  and  baptized  disciples  in  the  sense  of  learners,  not 
of  converts.  The  design  of  this  Lecture  is  to  show,  that 
learners  are  to  be  still  designated  by  the  rite  of  baptism. 

Speaking  of  the  baptism  of  John,  I  have  said,  that  to 
be  baptized  by  him,  was  to  be  initiated  as  a  disciple  or 
learner  of  his  doctrine,  which  was  preparation  by  repent 
ance  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  His  baptism  was, 
therefore,  called  the  baptism  of  repentance ;  although,  as 

*  This  Lecture  in  the  'former  edition  commenced  the  second  volume. 
Appearing  some  years  after  the  first  volume,  it  contained  a  resumption  of 
some  preceding  arguments,  -which  may  here  be  thought  useless  repetitions, 
though  I  have  done  what  I  could  to  remove  them,  so  far  as  -was  consistent 
with  the  preservation  of  the  argument  of  the  original  lecture. 
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we  have  seen,  it  was  not  restricted  to  the  penitent.     So  in 
speaking  of  Christian  baptism  I  contend,  that  to  be  bap 
tized  is   to  be  initiated  as    a    disciple   or  learner  of  the 
Christian    doctrine.     During   the    ministry   of  our   Lord 
upon  earth,  the  great  truth  announced  was,  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  was  the  Messiah  promised  to  the  fathers ;  and 
those  who  desired  to  learn  His  doctrine,  were  "  made  and 
baptized  disciples,"  or  made  disciples  by  baptism.  Since  his 
resurrection,  the   great  truth  announced  to  the  world  is, 
that  Jesus  the  Christ  was  crucified  for  our  sins,  and  raised 
for  our  justification.     All  who,  on  hearing  this  truth,  are 
willing   to    become    learners    of    the    Christian    doctrine, 
ought  to  be  placed  under  the  elementary  instruction  of  the 
church,   and   to    be    designated  by  the    initiatory  rite    of 
baptism.     When  these  learners  understand  the  doctrine, 
furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  submission  to  its  power, 
and  correctly  appreciate    the   responsibilities   of  church- 
fellowship,  they  ought  to  be  received,  as  disciples  indeed, 
not  as  learners,  but  as  converts,  to  the  fellowship  of  the 
church  and  the  communion  of  the  Lord's  Supper.     The 
relation  which  the  baptized,  not  being  in  fellowship,  bear 
to   a  Christian   church,  ought  to   be  very  much  like  that 
which  the  catechumens  of  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
or  beginning  of  the   third,  bore  to  the   churches  of  that 
time.     The  principal  difference  is,  in  our  placing  baptism 
at  the  commencement  of  the  catechetical  course,  and   in 
their  postponing  it  to  the  close.     We  make  disciples,  ac 
cording  to  Christ's   commission,  by  baptizing  and  teach 
ing;  they  deferred  baptism   until  the  disciples  had  been 
made.     The  practice  of  deferring  baptism  was,  I  believe, 
an  innovation  upon  the  apostolic  method  of  administering 
it  on  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Since  the  former  Lectures  were  delivered,  I  have  en 
titled  a  publication,  "Baptism,  the  Designation  of  the 
Catechumens,  not  the  Symbol  of  the  Members  of  the 
Christian  Church."  It  is  not  my  purpose  in  these  Lee- 
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tures  to  divert  attention  from  the  argument,  by  noticing 
the  objections  which  have  been  brought  against  the  former 
course;  but,  on  reviewing  the  discussion,  a  few  words  on 
this  particular  may  place  the  subject  in  a  clearer  light.  A 
charge  of  inconsistency  has  been  brought  against  me,  on 
account  of  the  title,  "  Baptism,  the  Designation  of  the 
Catechumens,"  compared  with  the  following  words,  ad 
duced  from  my  Lecture  on  the  subjects  of  baptism  : — "  In 
the  records  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  in  the  writings  of  the 
succeeding  centuries,  no  contrast  is  more  remarkable  than, 
in  the  former,  the  absence  of  all  allusion  to  the  catechu 
mens,  and  in  the  latter  the  continual  reference  to  them. 
The  most  attentive  student  of  the  apostolic  age  can  never 
find  a  catechumen  ;  the  most  cursory  reader  of  the  suc 
ceeding  centuries  frequently  meets  with  crowds."  Had  I 
not  carefully  explained  the  sense  in  which  I  used  the 
word  catechumen,  I  might,  not  unjustly,  have  exposed 
myself  to  this  charge.  But  I  immediately  appended  this 
explanation  of  a  catechumen, — "the  unbaptized  youth 
under  religious  instruction."  So  in  the  next  page,  in 
reference  to  the  apostolic  churches,  it  is  said,  "  There  are 
no  catechumens,  so  far  as  living  man  can  find,  nor  any  in 
dication  of  their  presence ;  but  if  there  are  no  catechu 
mens,  no  unbaptized  persons  under  instruction,  the  inquiry 
arises,  When,  in  the  apostolic  churches,  were  persons  bap 
tized  ?  The  reply  is,  in  every  instance  in  which  the  time 
can  be  ascertained,  On  the  very  first  opportunity  after 
they  heard  the  gospel."*  Having  thus  expressly  defined 
my  use  of  the  word  "  catechumen,"  "  an  unbaptized  person 
under  instruction,"  I  maintained,  that  there  were  no  such 
persons  under  the  instruction  of  the  apostolic  churches,  and 
in  that  sense  no  catechumens.  But  I  never  intimated  that 
no  persons  whatever  were  under  the  preparatory  instruc 
tion  of  the  first  churches  ;  or  that  such  persons,  although 

*  Lectures  on  the  Sacraments.   First  Edition,  Vol.  I.  pp.  583 — 585. 
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baptized,  might  not  with  propriety  be  called  "  catechu 
mens."  Baptized  or  unbaptized,  they  were  under  cate 
chetical  instruction.  Their  teachers,  whatever  they  were 
called,  were  properly  catechists ;  and  they,  in  the  old 
sense  of  the  term,  were  taught  their  catechism.  In  the 
preceding  course  of  lectures,  on  referring  to  the  usages  of 
the  third  century,  I  employed  the  term  "  catechumen," 
with  the  signification  then  commonly  assigned  to  it ;  and 
to  prevent  mistake,  I  appended  the  needful  explanation. 
In  the  more  general  reference  of  the  subsequent  publica 
tion,  I  used  it  in  its  etymological  signification,  denoting 
a  person  under  elementary  instruction.  But  however  the 
term  be  used,  it  is  obvious  that,  wherever  the  word  of  God 
is  faithfully  taught  in  connexion  with  Christ's  ordinances, 
there  ought  to  be  some  persons  under  preparatory  instruc 
tion  for  the  fellowship  of  the  church.  Upon  this  point  I 
think  there  can  be  no  dispute.  The  disputable  question 
is,  Ought  such  persons  to  be  baptized  ?  or,  ought  their 
baptism  to  be  postponed  until  their  admission  to  the 
communion  of  the  church  ? 

That  there  ought  to  be  such  a  class  of  persons,  what 
ever  they  be  called,  under  instruction  preparatory  to  their 
admission  to  the  full  communion  of  the  church,  is,  I  have 
said,  not  a  disputable  question,  not  only  because  it  appears 
too  reasonable  to  admit  of  dispute,  but  also  because  it  is 
acknowledged  by  my  opponents  of  every  class,  whatever 
be  the  difference  between  them  in  their  views  of  Christian 
baptism.  Thus  my  esteemed  friend,  Dr.  Wardlaw,  says, 
"  I  am  disposed  to  regard  the  children  of  believers  as  dis 
ciples.  They  have  been  baptized ;  they  have  become  the 
subjects  of  spiritual  instruction — of  the  nurture  and  admo 
nition  of  the  Lord ;  and  they  are  in  training  for  the  full 
fellowship  of  the  people  of  God,  in  all  the  ordinances  of 
his  house.''-  So  Mr.  Stovel  says,  "Nothing  could  be 

*  Wardlaw  on  Infant  Baptism,  p.  180. 
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more  important,  therefore,  than  that  each  inquirer  should 
be  well  instructed,  and,  by  the  Lord's  own  rule,  reckon  up 
the  cost  of  his  profession  before  he  made  it.  Hence  the 
persons  who  became  impressed  by  the  truth  were  placed 
under  instruction  as  catechumens.  The  most  effective 
teachers  were  employed  in  conducting  their  studies.  They 
were  made  familiar  with  gospel  facts,  and  the  hopes  and 
obligations  of  believers  in  Christ.  Under  the  care  of  the 
church,  they  were  prepared  for  its  service  and  fellowship. '*# 

With  these  statements  I  fully  concur.  "  Each  inquirer 
should  be  well  instructed  ;  and,  by  the  Lord's  own  rule, 
reckon  up  the  cost  of  his  profession  before  he  makes  it." 
But  it  is  manifest,  that  those  who  were  baptized  on  the 
day  on  which  they  first  heard  the  gospel,  could  not  have 
been  subjected  to  such  discipline  before  their  baptism.  By 
their  baptism  the  inquirers  were,  as  I  believe,  recognized 
as  coming  under  the  instruction',  by  which  "they  were 
prepared  for  the  service  and  fellowship  "  of  the  church. 
The  discrimination  was  a  subsequent  act, — a  deliberate 
decision  of  the  church  itself  (not  a  judicial  sentence  of  a 
single  teacher),  admitting  the  instructed  person  into  its 
Christian  fellowship.  I  allude  to  these  particulars  in  the 
discussion,  in  order  to  show  clearly  the  ground  which  I 
occupy,  in  maintaining  that  every  learner,  under  the  teach 
ing  of  the  church,  should  be  recognized  by  baptism  as  a 
scholar  or  disciple. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  this  opinion,  be  it  right  or  wrong, 
does  not,  in  the  smallest  degree,  diminish  any  security  we 
have  for  the  purity  of  our  churches.  Those  who  agree 
with  me  have  no  controversy  with  such  as  hold  that  a 
Christian  church  ought  to  consist  of  such  persons  only  as 
make  a  credible  profession  of  personal  religion.  On  the 
contrary,  if  our  principles  were  consistently  regarded  in 
the  discipline  of  our  churches,  they  would  provide  addi- 

*  Stovel's  Lectures,  p.  3..'1. 
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tional  security  against  the  admission  of  improper  persons, 
by  subjecting  all  inquirers  to  a  recognized  discipline,  pre 
paratory  to  their  admission  to  "the  full  fellowship  of  the 
people  of  God  in  all  the  ordinances  of  his  house."  We 
want  the  catechumenical  class,  as  the  accompaniment  of 
our  baptism.  And  if  our  Baptist  friends  say,  Why  do  you 
not  institute  it  for  inquirers  after  baptism  ?  we  can  only 
reply,  And  why  do  you  not  institute  it  for  inquirers  before 
baptism?  You  require  the  same  preparation  for  baptism, 
as  we  do  for  the  Lord's  Supper.  Both  parties  are,  I  fear, 
culpably  negligent  in  this  matter.  If  a  few  churches  on 
both  sides  would  honestly  and  resolutely  act  upon  scrip 
tural  principles,  so  far  as  they  are  acknowledged  by  both 
parties,  they  would  probably  come  to  a  right  understand 
ing  and  agreement  on  the  subject  of  baptism,  much  sooner 
than  they  will  be  brought  by  volumes  of  controversy,  how 
ever  able,  or  however  earnest. 

That  baptism  should  designate  those  who  are  brought 
under  Christian  instruction,  preparatory  to  their  admission 
into  the  fellowship  of  the  church,  may  be  deduced  from 
the  following  considerations  : — 

1.  This  opinion  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  fact  ob 
served  by  almost  all  ecclesiastical  historians,  and  very  ob 
vious  on  comparing  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the 
records  of  a  subsequent  age,  that  baptism  was  administered 
much  more  readily  in  the  apostolic  age  than  at  a  later  time, 
when  a  course  of  religious  instruction  was  insisted  upon 
previously  to  the  administration  of  that  rite  to  adults. 
That  in  the  apostolic  age  there  was  no  course  of  instruc 
tion  preparatory  to  baptism,  is  sufficiently  evident  from 
the  instances  recorded  in  the  New  Testament.  There 
could  have  been  no  catechetical  instruction  previous  to  a 
baptism  administered  on  that  same  day,  or  same  night,  in 
which  the  applicant  first  heard  the  exhortation  to  flee  from 
the  wrath  to  come.  To  spare  needless  repetition,  I  may 
refer  to  the  evidence  adduced  in  the  preceding  Lecture,  in 
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which  it  was  shown  that  baptism  was  administered  to  great 
numbers  on  the  earliest  opportunity,  and  within  a  few 
hours  of  their  becoming  acquainted  with  the  elementary 
truths  of  the  Gospel.  The  practice  of  the  Apostles  may  be 
easily  compared  with  that  of  the  church  teachers  of  a  sub 
sequent  age ;  and  on  the  comparison,  the  difference  in  the 
preparation  for  baptism  appears  undeniable.  To  cite  the 
particulars  would  be  superfluous.  To  find  a  catechumen 
preparing  for  baptism  in  the  apostolic  age,  is  as  impossible 
as  it  is  to  find  an  adult  admitted  to  baptism,  without  pass 
ing  the  catechetical  discipline,  in  the  third  century.  Dr. 
Neander,  referring  to  the  practice  of  the  apostolic  age,  thus 
states  the  fact : — 

"AH  who  acknowledged  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  were  bap 
tized,  without  further  or  longer  instruction,  such  as  in  later 
times  has  preceded  baptism."* 

Speaking  of  the  baptism  of  Simon  Magus,  he  says  : — 

"As  we  have  already  remarked,  it  was  a  standing  regu 
lation  in  primitive  times,  that  all  those  who  professed  to 
believe  the  announcement  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  should 
be  baptized. "f 

To  cite  Catholic,  as  well  as  Protestant  authority,  Dr. 
Wiseman  observes,  that  "  The  Christians  in  early  times 
were  not  instructed  in  the  important  dogmas  of  religion 
until  baptized. "J 

In  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  Neander  thus  accounts  for 
the  change,  which  soon  commenced,  and  gradually  extended 
into  the  prolonged  discipline  of  preparation  for  baptism  : — 

"  Originally,  as  it  was  of  great  consequence  that  the 
church  should  extend  itself  rapidly,  those  among  the  Jews 
who  acknowledged  their  belief  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  or 
those  among  the  heathen  who  acknowledged  their  belief  in 

*  History  of  the  Planting  and  Training  of  the  Christian  Church,  E.  I.  c.  2. 

-I-  Ibid.  B.  II- 

J  Lectures  on  the  Doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church,  Lect.  v. 
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the  one  God  and  in  Jesus  the  Messiah,  were  immediately 
baptized,  as  appears  from  the  New  Testament.  It  gradually 
came  to  be  thought  necessary  to  give  those,  who  wished  to 
be  received  into  the  Christian  church,  a  more  careful  in 
struction  by  way  of  preparation,  and  to  subject  them  to  a 
more  severe  trial.  This  whole  class  of  persons  were  called 
"  auditores,"  Karrjxov^vot,,  and  their  names  implied  that  they 
were  persons  who  were  receiving  preparatory  instruction  in 
Christianity,  and  who  as  yet  were  only  in  a  state  to  listen 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures  when  they  were  read,  and  to  the 
sermons."* 

Dr.  Neander  thought  that  the  original  practice  of  bap 
tizing  all  who  acknowledged  their  belief  in  the  Messiah, 
and  the  subsequent  method  of  affording  preparatory  in 
struction  for  baptism,  were  both  to  be  justified  on  the 
ground  of  expediency.  That  it  was  of  great  consequence 
the  primitive  church  should  increase  rapidly,  is  his  reason 
for  the  ready  administration  of  baptism  in  the  apostolic 
age.  That  subsequently  it  was  thought  necessary  to  pre 
pare  all  persons  by  more  careful  instruction,  is  the  reason 
he  assigns  for  the  later  practice  of  deferring  baptism.  But 
we  are  content  with  "  the  standing  regulation  of  primitive 
times."  On  no  consideration  of  expediency  would  we  in 
novate  upon  this  apostolic  practice.  The  subsequent  re 
striction  is  attempted  to  be  justified,  on  the  ground  of  the 
great  danger  of  improper  persons  seeking  admission  to  the 
church  by  means  of  baptism.  To  this  we  reply,  baptism 
did  not  admit  any  person  to  its  full  communion,  without  a 
vote  of  Christian  confidence  given  by  the  assembled  church. 
This  we  shall  hereafter  explain.  And  further,  if  it  did,  there 
was  quite  as  much  danger  of  improper  persons  seeking  ad 
mission  into  the  church  in  the  apostolic  age,  as  in  any 
subsequent  time  whatever.  Indeed,  there  was  greater 
danger  on  account  of  the  sudden  and  unexpected  impres 
sions,  which  were  often  produced  by  the  frequent  display 
*  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  Church,  Vol.  I.  sec.  3,  §  2. 
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of  miraculous  power.  In  speaking  of  the  effusion  of  the 
Spirit  on  the  clay  of  Pentecost,  Dr.  Neander  himself  ob 
serves,  with  much  truth,  "  In  proportion  to  the  might  and 
energy  of  the  "operation,  many  persons  were  more  easily 
carried  away  by  the  first  impressions  of  Divine  truth,  whose 
hearts  were  not  a  soil  suited  for  the  Divine  seed  to  take 
deep  root,  and  develop  itself.  It  happened  then,  as  in  the 
great  religious  revivals  of  other  times,  that  many  were 
borne  along  by  the  force  of  excited  feeling,  without  having 
(as  their  subsequent  conduct  proved)  their  dispositions 
effectually  penetrated  by  the  Holy  Spirit/'*  Such,  we 
doubt  not,  was  the  true  state  of  feeling  in  the  apostolic 
age.  Many  were  "  borne  along  by  the  force  of  excited 
feeling  ;  "  but  if,  in  such  times  of  general  and  extraordinary 
impression,  it  was  "  the  standing  regulation,"  that  all  per 
sons  who  acknowledged  their  belief  in  Jesus  as  Messiah 
should  be  baptized,  we  deny  the  authority  of  any  subse 
quent  teachers,  under  whatever  pretext  of  expediency,  to 
innovate  upon  the  primitive  practice,  by  interposing  a 
course  of  preparatory  instruction  between  the  application 
of  the  inquirer  and  his  baptism. 

Although,  soon  after  the  apostolic  age,  the  rite  of  bap 
tism  was  postponed  until  the  conclusion  of  the  catecheti 
cal  course;  yet  by  carefully  observing  the  history  of  the 
second  and  succeeding  century,  we  may  discover  some 
vestiges  of  the  primitive  usage.  It  is  seen  in  the  rite 
which,  although  considered  a  part  of  baptism,  was  noticed 
by  early  ecclesiastical  writers,  as  intended  to  designate  the 
catechumens  on  their  introduction  into  their  first  relation 
to  the  church. 

In  the  apostolic  age  no  initiatory  rite  preceded  baptism; 
but  when  baptism  was  deferred  until  the  close  of  the 
catechetical  instruction,  there  was  a  service  appointed  for 
the  initiating  of  catechumens,  and  intended  to  accomplish 
the  purpose  of  the  original  and  scriptural  rite  of  initiation. 
*  History  of  the  Planting,  B.  I.  c.  2. 
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The  renunciation  of  the  devil  was,  at  a  very  early  age, 
considered  a  part  of  the  baptismal  service.  We  find  it  so 
in  Tertullian;  but  we  also  find  in  his  time,  the  renuncia 
tion  was  made  by  all  persons  on  becoming  catechumens. 
The  change  seems  to  have  been  gradual ;  as  early  as  Ter 
tullian,  the  time  of  instruction  preparatory  to  baptism  was 
comparatively  short.  In  the  age  of  Cyril,  it  had  become 
greatly  prolonged.  Tertullian  represents  Christians  as 
"  having  testified  some  time  before  baptism  (aliquanto 
prius),  under  the  hand  of  the  chief  minister,  that  we 
renounce  the  devil,  and  his  pomps  and  angels."1"  He  also 
seems  to  refer  to  the  renunciation  of  idols  on  becoming 
catechumens,  as  well  as  on  being  baptized,  when  he  says, 
"  We  have  twice  renounced  idols. "f  The  varying  usage  is 
'best  explained  upon  the  supposition,  that  baptism,  oil 
being  removed  from  its  original  position,  left  in  its  place 
an  initiatory  rite,  which  was  considered  as  a  part  of  its 
ceremonial.  Of  the  ancient  initiatory  service  of  the 
catechumens,  as  separated  from  baptism,  traces  are  dis 
covered  in  several  early  liturgies — as  in  the  Gregorian, 
the  Coptic,  the  Armenian,  the  revised  Syriac,  and  old 
Galilean  liturgy ;  while  in  these,  and  some  others,  the 
transposition  of  the  form  of  renouncing  the  devil  from  its 
place,  as  introductory  to  the  baptismal  service,  may  be 
discerned.  In  the  time  of  Cyril,  it  had  become  generally 
regarded  as  properly  belonging  to  the  baptismal  service. J 

*  De  Corona  Mil.  c.  3. 

t  De  Spect.  c.  13. 

J  In  the  Annotations  to  the  translation  of  Tertullian  in  the  Library  of 
the  Fathers,  these  traces  are  thus  enumerated  (vol.  i.  p.  102)  : — "  The  re 
nouncing  of  Satan  is  part  of  the  service  for  making  catechumens  in  the 
Gelasian  liturgy  (Assem.  Cod.  Lit.  i.  17);  and  it  is  there  marked,  that  an 
interval  was  to  take  place  before  baptism  was  to  be  bestoAved.  In  another 
form  (Ibid.  p.  21)  this  is  not  marked.  There  is  a  trace  of  the  same  separa 
tion  in  the  Gellone  Sacramentary  (Ibid.  ii.  53),  Rheims  (ii.  58)!  It  is 
equally  part  of  the  same  service  in  the  Gregorian  (Ibid.  p.  22),  although  this 
is  directly  united  with  the  baptismal  service.  In  the  Greek  Liturgy  it  also 
occurs  in  the  service  for  catechumens  (Ibid.  pp.  114  and  137,  138),  which 
XV.  T 
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The  initiation  of  the  catechumens  was  distinguished  by 
the  observance  of  a  rite,  supposed  to  be  intimately  con 
nected  with  baptism,  until  that  rite  also  was  postponed, 
as  baptism  had  previously  been,  to  the  time  of  admission 
into  the  communion  of  the  church. 

2.  That  baptism  was  the  introductory  rite  to  a  course 
of  Christian  instruction,  will  account  for  the  fact,  that  we 
find  in  the  New  Testament  no  instance  of  baptism  being 
refused  or  postponed  on  account  of  any  defect  in  the 
qualification  of  the  applicants.  When  the  apostles  ad 
dressed  the  multitude  of  strangers  in  the  words,  "  Repent, 
and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you,"  they  were  surely 
ready  to  baptize,  as  they  did  baptize  on  that  same  day, 
all  who  offered  themselves,  when  there  could  have  been 
no  opportunity  for  discrimination.  Many  find  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  three  thousand  persons  were  immersed  in 
the  latter  part  of  one  day ;  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  be 
lieve  that  they  were  interrogated  as  to  their  knowledge, 
their  experience,  or  their  character.  If  baptism  were 
understood  to  be  the  designation  of  a  learner,  brought 
under  the  instruction  of  the  apostles,  the  whole  pro 
ceeding  is  easily  explained.  "  Then  they  that  (gladly)* 
received  his  word  were  baptized :  and  the  same  day  there 
were  added  unto  them  about  three  thousand  souls."  These 

•was  originally  distinct,  but  is  also  joined  on  to  the  baptismal.  It  is  so 
adapted  in  a  MS.  quoted  Ibid.  ii.  129.  Also  in  the  Coptic  (Ibid.  158),  Ar 
menian  (i.  172,  add.  ii.  203),  in  the  revised  Syriac  (i.  237,  which  is  used  as 
introductory  to  the  Antiochene  and  Jerusalem  baptismal  liturgies,  ii.  214, 
note  1),  and  the  Apostolic,  translated  from  the  Greek,  by  James  of  Edessa 
(i.  250).  All  these  are  now  practically  joined  on  to  the  baptismal  service 
(see  Coptic,  ii.  150  ;  Armen.  ii.  19-4 ;  Syr.  ii.  214.  226  ;  Apostolic,  by  Severus, 
ii.  280),  since  none  are  now  admitted  as  catechumens.  Hence  in  the  old 
Gallican,  Ibid.  ii.  39,  42,  Jerus.  Syriac  for  Infants  (ii.  251,)  in  the  Roman 
office  for  Infants  by  Paul  V.  (as  in  our  own)  it  is  inserted  in  the  baptismal 
office  (Ibid.  ii.  17)  ;  in  theirs  for  adults,  it  remains  as  part  of  the  service 
of  catechumens,  though  blended  in  one  with  the  baptismal  (Ibid.  p.  22)." 

*  The  received  text  has  ao-^evw?,  gladly ;  but  this  word  is  wanting  in  the 
Alexandrine,  Vatican,  Ephrem,  Bezee,  and  other  MSS.  See  Appendix  A.  to 
Lect.  VII. 
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persons  proved  the  sincerity  of  their  application  for  bap 
tism,  by  their  subsequent  conduct.  "  They  (not  before 
baptism,  but  after  it)  were  strenuously  applying  to  the 
apostles'  teaching  and  fellowship,  and  breaking  of  bread, 
and  prayers."  The  process  seems  to  have  been  : — They 
were  first  baptized,  and  then  taught,  and  then  admitted  to 
the  fellowship  of  the  church,  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
daily  prayers.  If,  on  the  contrary,  baptism  were  an 
attestation  or  a  discrimination  of  true  believers,  some  delay 
and  inquiry  would  be  reasonable,  before  such  an  attesta 
tion  was  given  to  strangers  immediately  on  receiving  their 
first  favourable  impressions  of  evangelical  truth.  No  such 
delay  or  inquiry  is  ever  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 

3.  This   opinion   accounts  for  the  baptism   of  so  very 
ignorant  a  man  as  Simon  Magus. 

My  argument  on  this  case  has  been  controverted,  as  if 
it  had  been  founded  upon  the  extreme  wickedness  of  the 
magician,  although  it  referred  exclusively  to  his  extreme 
ignorance  of  the  rudiments  and  first  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion.  He  is  said  to  have  believed,  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  shall  hereafter  explain  that  term.  But 
what  could  he  have  believed  more  than  that  Jesus  was  the 
expected  Messiah,  and  that  he  should  gain  some  advantage 
by  being  baptized  ?  Supposing  he  could  purchase  the 
Holy  Ghost  for  money,  he  could  have  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  evangelical  doctrine.  Offering  his  money  to  the 
apostles,  he  could  have  had  no  appreciation  of  the  spiritual 
character  of  their  mission.  So  great  ignorance  shows 
that  he  had  been  subject,  previous  to  his  baptism,  to  no 
catechetical  instruction.  After  his  baptism,  not  before 
it,  he  would  have  had  to  learn  his  catechism,  if  he  had  to 
learn  it  at  all.  Nor  could  Philip  have  made  any  inquiry 
respecting  his  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  without  detecting 
his  gross  ignorance  of  its  elementary  lessons.  Granting 
that  he  was  baptized  as  an  inquirer  willing  to  be  brought 
under  religious  instruction,  we  have  no  difficulty  with  the 
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narrative.  Assuming,  on  the  other  hand,  that  his  baptism 
was  an  act  by  which  his  profession  was  accredited  as  that 
of  a  man  who  had  afforded  credible  evidence  of  genuine 
conversion,  and  the  history  becomes  inexplicable.  To 
attest  the  personal  religion  of  any  man  is  a  solemn  act. 
To  say  that  Philip  in  a  service  designed  to  discriminate 
true  converts  from  the  ungodly,  gave  his  attestation  in 
favour  of  the  personal  religion  of  one  so  extremely  ignor 
ant,  would  be  to  impute  culpable  negligence  to  the 
evangelist.  Of  all  things  in  man,  gross  ignorance  is  most 
easily  discovered. 

4.  This  opinion  is   in  exact  accordance  with  the  literal 
translation  of  our  Lord's   commission  to  administer  bap 
tism.     That  literal    translation   is,    "  Going,    disciple    all 
nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  teaching  them  to   observe  all 
things  whatsoever  I  have   commanded    you."      For   the 
examination  of  these  words,  I  must  refer  to  the  preceding 
Lecture,  on  the  subjects  of  baptism.     It  has  been  shown, 
as  the   words    imply,   that  we  are  to  make    disciples  by 
baptizing  and  teaching,  not  to  make  disciples  first,  and 
baptize  them   afterwards.     Philip   would    disciple    Simon 
Magus  by  baptizing  and  teaching  him,  and  therefore  bap 
tized  him  in  his  extreme  ignorance.     So  we  would  make 
disciples  by  baptizing  and  teaching  all  who  will  submit  to 
regular   instruction.       But   having   maintained,    at   some 
length,  that  this    is    the   mode   of  making   disciples  pre 
scribed  by  the  commission,  I  here  only  adduce  the  words, 
without  the  full  exposition,  to  complete  the  argument. 

5.  This  opinion  coincides  with  the  language  of  Scripture 
respecting  the  object  proposed  in  baptism. 

As  the  baptism  of  John  is  called  the  baptism  of  repent 
ance,  it  must  have  had  some  connexion  with  repentance. 
Was  it  then  administered  on  account  of  repentance  as 
something  past,  or  with  a  view  to  it  as  something  future  ? 
TVrl  John  regard  repentance  as  a  fact  accomplished,  or  ns 
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an  object  proposed?  To  a  generation  of  vipers — the 
crowd  of  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  who  went  to  be  baptized 
— he  said,  I  baptize  you  unto  repentance  (els  ^rdvoLav)* 
not  after  repentance,  nor  on  account  of  repentance,  as  if  it 
had  been  previously  ascertained,  but  unto  it,  as  an  object 
to  be  attained.  The  objective  reference  of  fls  is  undeniable. 
Some  Baptists,  in  order  to  preserve  this  reference  in  ac 
cordance  with  their  views,  have  suggested  the  interposition 
of  the  word  profession,  and  construed,  I  baptize  you  unto 
the  profession  of  repentance.  But  this  is  interpolating 
Scripture.  If  John  baptized  with  a  view  to  their  repent 
ance  by  the  influence  of  the  truth  which  the  baptized 
would  learn,  the  meaning  of  his  words,  "  I  baptize  you 
unto  repentance,"  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

Peter  said,  "  Repent,  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins." 
(fls  afaa-iv  a^apTLwv.}  Acts  ii.  38  The  syntax  is  here,  if 
possible,  more  decided.  Not  only  does  the  preposition  fls 
refer  to  the  future  and  prospective  relation  of  the  remission 
of  sins,  but  it  does  so  with  the  same  dependence  on  baptism 
as  on  repentance.  The  signification  of  fls  must  correspond 
in  its  relation  to  both  words,  "repent" and  "  be  baptized." 
In  what  sense  does  the  apostle  use  the  preposition,  when 
he  says,  "Repent"  "for  the  remission  of  sins"?  The 
remission  of  sins  is  obviously  represented,  not  as  preceding 
repentance,  but  as  subsequent  to  it.  The  preposition  has 
its  meaning  clearly  defined  by  its  relation  to  the  word 
"  repent."  Used  only  once,  it  cannot  have  two  interpreta 
tions  thrust  upon  it.  It  must  connect  the  remission  of 
sins  with  both  words,  "  repent"  and  "  be  baptized,"  by  one 
and  the  same  relation.  If  it  be,  "  repent  for  the  remission 
of  sins,"  it  must  also  be,  "  be  baptized  for  the  remission  of 
sins."  Let  those  who  deny  this,  say  by  what  canon  of 
syntax  they  can  construe  the  passage,  so  as  to  obtain  the 

*  Ad  resipiscentiam,  id  est,  ut  resipiscatis.  Extern um  enim  baptism! 
sjgnum  eos  admonebat.de  corrigenda  vita. — Beza  in  Matt.  iii.  11. 
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interpretation,  Eepent  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  be 
baptized  after  their  remission.  The  Baptists  have  in  no 
sense  a  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins.  The  Tractarians 
have  it  in  a  bad  sense.  We  have  it,  as  designating  the 
introduction  into  a  course  of  instruction,  in  which  the 
whole  doctrine  of  the  remission  of  sin  is  fully  explained. 

In  a  similar  manner  we  explain  the  passages  which 
speak  of  being  "baptized  unto  Christ,"  being  "baptized 
unto  his  death,"  that  is,  being  baptized  with  a  view  to  the 
redemption  procured  by  his  death,  proposed  in  baptism  as 
the  object  of  the  religious  instruction  connected  with  it. 
There,  as  everywhere  else,  ets  must  denote  a  prospective, 
not  a  retrospective  relation  to  the  noun  with  which  it  is 
construed. 

6.  This  view  of  baptism  corresponds  with  the  frequent 
use  of  the  terms  "disciples"  and  "believing"  in  the 
New  Testament.  In  the  Gospels,  multitudes  are  called 
"  disciples,"  who  could  not  have  been  disciples  in  the  more 
restricted  and  spiritual  sense;  that  is,  could  not  have  been 
truly  regenerate  men.  They  were  learners  of  the  Christian 
doctrine,  and  nothing  better.  Nor  were  they  regarded  as 
converted  men  by  the  inspired  writers,  who  called  them 
disciples.  We  are  taught,  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  John, 
that  Jesus  preached  to  the  multitudes  who  followed  him 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  in  the  figurative  language, 
"Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of 
the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in 
you.  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood, 
hath  eternal  life;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day." 
The  evangelist  adds,  "  Many,  therefore,  of  Ids  disciples, 
when  they  had  heard  this,  said,  This  is  a  hard  saying,  who 
can  hear  it  ?"  "  From  that  time  many  of  his  disciples  went 
back,  and  walked  no  more  with  him."  John  vi.  53 — 06. 
In  calling  these  persons  disciples,  the  evangelist  regarded 
them,  not  as  regenerate  men,  but  only  as  learners  of 
Christ's  doctrine,  attendants  on  the  ministry  of  our  Lord  ; 
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just  as  many  unconverted  persons,  willing  to  learn  the 
Christian  doctrine,  are  at  the  present  day  regular  attend 
ants  upon  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  When  we  find  this 
multitude  of  attendants  called  "  disciples, "and  when  we  read 
that  "Jesus  made  and  baptized  more  disciples  than  John," 
can  we  doubt  that  these  attendants  were  baptized,  and  that 
such  persons  elsewhere  called  disciples  were  also  baptized? 

These  disciples  constituted  a  great  multitude.  We 
know  that  John  baptized  great  numbers ;  we  are  told  that 
Jesus  at  one  time  was  baptizing  even  more  than  John. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  multitudes  who  were  baptized, 
we  never  find  anything  like  proportionate  numbers  in 
Jerusalem,  or  anywhere  else,  represented  as  truly  con 
verted  to  Christ.  What  could  these  multitudes  of  baptized 
disciples  have  been  more  than  learners  of  that  doctrine, 
the  sanctifying  influences  of  which  were  prefigured  by  the 
washing  with  water?  Such  disciples  are  in  this  narrative 
introduced  to  our  attention,  and  we  learn  from  their  con 
duct  -what  manner  of  people  many  of  them  were. 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  I  do  not  insist  upon  the  ignorance 
of  these  disciples  respecting  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  sacri 
ficial  death  ;  for  probably  our  Lord  had  never  taught  it 
distinctly  in  their  hearing.  The  argument  depends  upon 
another  incontestable  fact.  Although  they  were  called 
disciples,  they  were  not  prepared  to  receive  that  doctrine, 
even  upon  the  authority  of  their  great  Teacher.  They 
were  offended  at  it.  "  From  that  time  many  of  his  disciples 
went  back,  and  walked  no  more  with  him."  What  could 
these  disciples  who  forsook  their  Lord  for  such  a  cause 
have  been,  but  learners  of  his  doctrine,  and  learners  of  a 
very  low  order  ? 

We  have  another  illustration  of  the  use  of  the  terms 
"  disciples1'  and  "  believing"  in  John  viii.  31,  32.  "Then 
said  Jesus  to  those  Jews  which  believed  on  him,  If  ye  con 
tinue  in  iny  word,  then  are  ye  my  disciples  indeed ;  and 
ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free." 
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These  believers,  as  they  are  called,  immediately  replied  to 
Jesus,  "We  be  Abraham's  seed,  and  were  never  in  bondage 
to  any  man  :  how  sayest  thou,  Ye  shall  be  made  free  ?" 
Jesus  then  charged  them  plainly  with  being  under  the 
bondage  of  sin,  with  being  of  their  father  the  devil,  and 
doing  his  deeds.  Although  these  persons  are  said  to  have 
believed,  and  were  therefore  disciples  in  the  common 
sense  of  the  word,  it  remained  to  be  seen  on  further  proof 
of  their  continuing  in  the  word  of  Christ,  whether  they 
would  become  disciples  indeed.  They  are  represented  as 
not  knowing  the  truth  ;  for  the  declaration  is,  that  on  cer 
tain  conditions,  "Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth 
shall  make  you  free."  We  thus  find  in  the  Gospels  a  class 
of  learners,  who  were  said  to  have  "  believed,"  and  yet 
they  were  not  acknowledged  to  be  "  disciples  indeed,"  nor 
yet  to  have  known  the  truth  which  was  to  make  them  free. 
That  such  believers,  or  disciples,  were  baptized,  we  think 
we  have  said  enough  to  show ;  and  only  upon  this  suppos 
ition  can  we  account  for  the  multitudes  who  were  bap 
tized,  compared  with  the  few  who  were  "disciples  indeed," 
or  made  free  by  the  truth. 

Another  illustration  is  found  in  John  ii.  23,  24.  "  Now 
when  he  was  in  Jerusalem  at  the  passover,  in  the  feast-day, 
many  believed  in  his  name,  when  they  saw  the  miracles 
which  he  did.  But  Jesus  did  not  commit  (OVK  eVurrevez/) 
himself  unto  them,  because  he  knew  all  men."  Many 
believed  in  Jesus,  but  Jesus  did  not  believe  in  them. 
Soon  afterwards,  some  of  John's  disciples  said  unto 
him,  "  Rabbi,  he  that  was  with  thee  beyond  Jordan,  to 
whom  thou  barest  witness,  behold,  the  same  baptizeth,  and 
all  men  come  to  him."  When  we  ascertain  the  class  of 
persons  often  called  disciples  and  believers  in  the  Gospels, 
but  not  disciples  indeed,  can  we  be  at  any  loss  to  know 
how  Jesus  baptized  more  disciples  than  John  ? 

7.  If  baptism  were  a  rite  by  which  applicants  were 
recognized  as  disciples,  in  the  sense  of  learners,  it  is  easy 
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to  understand  how  Christian  teachers  should  have  ad 
ministered  it  on  their  own  responsibility ;  but  if  it  were  a 
discriminating  rite  of  believers,  by  which  they  were  intro 
duced  into  the  fellowship  of  the  church,  it  could  have 
been  rightly  administered  only  upon  the  vote  of  the  church 
into  which  they  were  about  to  be  introduced. 

To  illustrate  this  observation,  it  may  be  needful  to 
advert  to  the  opinions  we  hold  respecting  the  purity  of 
Christian  fellowship ;  although  the  defence  of  them  must 
be  reserved  to  a  succeeding  Lecture.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  Gospel  teaches  us  to  regard  no  man  as  excluded  from 
the  external  administration  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  and 
to  do  all  we  can  to  bring  the  unconverted  under  the 
influence  of  Christian  instruction.  On  the  other,  a 
Christian  church  is  a  voluntary  society,  consisting  only  of 
such  persons  as  make  a  credible  profession  of  faith  in 
Christ;  and  the  members  of  such  a  society  have  an  un 
doubted  right  to  decide  upon  the  credit  which  is  due  to 
the  profession  of  every  candidate  for  admission  into  its 
fellowship.  However  this  may  be  disputed  by  others,  it 
is  acknowledged  by  all  who  hold  the  Congregational  polity, 
whether  Baptists  or  Pasdobaptists.  This  act  of  a  church, 
in  deciding  upon  the  credit  which  is  due  to  the  profession 
of  a  candidate— that  is,  the  receiving  or  rejecting  an  appli 
cant  for  its  fellowship — is  the  proper  act  of  discrimination 
between  believers  and  unbelievers,  in  so  far  as  any  visible 
distinction  is  maintained  in  the  world.  When  our  oppon 
ents  say  that,  in  preserving  the  purity  of  the  church,  we 
must  contend  for  some  act  of  discrimination  subsequent 
to  baptism,  our  reply  is  plainly  that  we  do,  and  that  such 
an  act  of  discrimination  is  recognized  in  the  admission  of 
every  member  into  the  fellowship  of  our  churches.  Our 
Baptist  friends  practically  make  such  a  discrimination  as 
well  as  we.  Do  they  consider  baptism  a  sufficient  title  to 
the  fellowship  of  a  church,  without  a  vote  of  its  members '? 
Would  they  regard  their  suffrages  committed  to  everyperson 
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•whom  their  minister  might  think  fit  to  baptize?  Would 
they  not  excommunicate  an  incorrigible  offender,  although 
they  would  still  regard  his  baptism  as  a  sacred  sign  not  to 
be  repeated,  should  he  be  brought  to  repentance  for  his 
ungodly  deeds  ?  An  act  of  discrimination  between  the 
church  and  the  world,  altogether  distinct  from  baptism,  is 
practically  observed  by  them  as  well  as  by  ourselves.  By 
administering  baptism,  no  teacher  deprives  a  church  of  its 
right,  or  exonerates  it  from  its  responsibility  of  deciding, 
as  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  upon  the  Christian 
character  of  every  applicant  for  its  communion.  It  may 
be  said  in  reply,  that  baptism  should  be  administered  upon 
the  vote  of  the  church,  as  the  testimony  of  its  members  in 
favour  of  the  Christian  character  of  the  applicant.  To  this 
our  rejoinder  is,  baptism  was  not  so  administered  in  the 
apostolic  churches,  nor  is  it  now  so  administered  by  many 
Baptist  ministers. 

In  the  several  accounts  of  the  administration  of  bap 
tism  in  the  New  Testament,  no  reference  is  ever  made  to 
any  act  or  vote  of  a  particular  church.  In  the  majority 
of  instances,  the  narrative  excludes  the  possibility  of  such 
interposition.  Some  Baptists  reply,  "If  the  converts 
were  baptized  without  the  sanction  of  the  churches,  this 
was  apparently  where  there  was  no  church  to  give  its 
sanction."  But  this  is  assuming  far  too  much.  Were 
none  of  the  baptisms,  mentioned  in  Scripture,  adminis 
tered  in  cities  where  churches  had  been  previously  formed  ? 
Were  there  no  disciples  in  Damascus  when  Saul  of  Tarsus 
arrived  in  that  city?  Or  were  they  not  formed  into  a 
religious  society — a  voluntary  church?  On  the  first 
interview,  Ananias  baptized  Saul  without  any  communica 
tion  with  the  other  disciples.  If  it  be  said,  this  was  an 
instance  expressly  appointed  by  God,  we  reply,  many 
other  things  done  by  apostles  and  apostolic  men  were 
expressly  appointed  by  God,  and  they  are  on  that  account 
none  the  less,  but  much  the  more  deserving  of  our  imi- 
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tation.  The  sanction  or  interference  of  a  church  in  the 
administration  of  baptism  is  a  gratuitous  assumption,  for 
which  there  is  not  the  slightest  shadow  of  scriptural  au 
thority. 

Even  in  the  instances  of  baptism  where  no  churches 
had  been  previously  formed,  we  say,  if  baptism  were  an 
act  of  discrimination  by  which  persons  were  declared  to 
be  qualified  for  church-fellowship,  these  first  baptisms 
would  have  been  the  mutual  recognition  of  the  several 
persons  as  there  and  then  constituting  a  church, — the 
religious  service  accompanying  the  formation  of  a  church, 
in  which  the  baptized  severally  acknowledged  their  rela 
tion  as  brethren  in  Christ.  But  we  have,  in  the  baptisms 
which  were  first  administered  in  any  city,  no  allusion  what 
ever  to  any  such  mutual  recognition.  Although  the  house 
hold  of  Lydia  had  been  previously  baptized  in  Philippi, 
the  narrative  of  the  baptism  of  the  jailer  excludes  the 
supposition  of  her  being  present  to  recognize  the  act. 
Such  baptisms  were  administered  on  the  sole  authority 
and  responsibility  of  the  teachers.  Paul  baptized  but  few 
in  Corinth,  "  lest  any  should  say  that  he  baptized  in  his 
own  name,"  to  make  a  party  for  himself.  Had  he 
baptized  in  accordance  with  a  vote  of  the  church,  if  the 
church  had  been  previously  formed,  or  with  the  recogni 
tion  of  the  brethren  about  to  be  united  in  fellowship,  if 
baptism  were  intended  to  give  a  title  to  fellowship,  it 
would  have  been  absurd  to  have  accused  him  of  any  such 
intention.  But  if  it  were  the  practice  of  every  teacher 
to  baptize  upon  his  own  responsibility,  without  consulting 
others,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  he  might  incur  the 
suspicion  of  intending  to  form  a  party,  or  to  baptize  in 
his  own  name.  The  caution  of  the  apostle  and  the  ex 
pressions  he  employed,  suggest  the  idea  of  a  connexion 
between  the  baptized  and  their  teacher,  rather  than  be 
tween  them  and  the  church. 

But   the  reply  of  our   Baptist   friends,   that   baptisms 
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administered  without  the  sanction  of  any  church  were, 
apparently,  "  in  places  where  there  was  no  church  to  sanc 
tion  them,"  can  be  honestly  adduced  only  by  those  who 
believe  that,  if  there  had  been  a  church  in  any  of  those 
places,  its  sanction  would  have  been  sought  and  obtained. 
From  the  lips  of  any  who  do  not  so  believe,  this  reply 
would  be  obviously  inappropriate.  But  how  many  Baptist 
ministers  unscrupulously  administer  this  ordinance  with 
out  obtaining  the  suffrage  of  any  church  !  Whatever  their 
more  scrupulous  brethren  may  allege,  they  at  least  are  pre 
cluded  by  their  own  act  from  availing  themselves  of  the 
supposed  advantage  of  any  such  reply.  Their  practice 
is  in  accordance  with  our  belief.  With  them,  as  with  us, 
baptism  is  not  the  introduction  of  its  subjects  into  the 
fellowship  of  a  church ;  and  therefore  they  with  us  have 
an  act  of  discrimination  distinct  from  baptism,  and  de 
pendent  upon  the  suffrages  of  the  brethren. 

The  only  visible  distinction  recognized  in  Scripture  is 
between  the  church  and  the  world.  If  baptism  be  the 
rite  by  which  the  discrimination  is  made  or  certified,  it 
is  the  introduction  into  the  church,  and  .only  by  the  con 
sent  of  the  members  can  it  be  solemnized.  Or  if  it  be, 
as  some  of  our  friends  contend,  a  rite  of  discrimination 
for  believers,  but  not  of  admission  into  the  church,  we 
have  a  visible  distinction  between  believers  and  un 
believers,  other  than  the  distinction  between  the  church 
and  the  world.  But  if  it  be  the  recognition  of  learners 
rather  than  the  profession  of  believers,  it  leaves  the  visi 
ble  distinction  between  the  church  and  the  world  undis 
turbed. 

In  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  Congregational  churches, 
no  principle  is  more  sacred  than  the  right  of  the  members 
to  decide,  upon  their  own  responsibility,  who  ought,  or 
ought  not,  to  be  received  into  their  fellowship.  In  vindi 
cation  of  this  right,  we  must  contend  most  strenuously 
that  no  single  person,  be  his  office  what  it  may,  is  in- 
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vested  with  authority  to  sanction  or  repudiate  the  re 
ligious  profession  of  his  brother.  The  claiming  of  a 
right  to  administer  or  refuse  baptism  without  the  sanction 
of  a  church,  if  its  administration  be  the  recognition  of 
a  Christian  profession,  is  no  less  than  the  assertion  of  as 
great  an  authority  as  is  employed  in  pronouncing  judg 
ment  upon  another  man's  profession.  The  whole  church 
gathered  together  in  one  place,  acting  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  may,  on  its  united  responsibility,  acknowledge  or 
disown  a  professor ;  but  it  has  no  authority  to  delegate 
that  solemn  responsibility  to  any  individual.  Our  Baptist 
brethren,  who  perform  what  they  believe  to  be  an  act  of 
discrimination  between  believers  and  unbelievers  without 
the  vote  of  a  Christian  church,  must  bear  to  be  told,  that 
they  are  doing,  though  unintentionally,  an  act  which,  if 
consistently  maintained,  would  be  subversive  of  the  liberty 
of  Christian  people,  and  the  authority  of  Christian 
churches.  Even  Paul  did  not  claim  the  power  of  ad 
mitting  or  excommunicating  members ;  although,  under 
the  influence  of  inspiration,  he  gave  directions  how  those 
who  had  the  power,  ought  to  use  it.  Of  course,  these  re 
marks  are  totally  inapplicable  to  those  Baptist  ministers 
who  administer  baptism  in  accordance  with  the  vote  of  a 
church,  and  to  those  (for  some  such  there  are)  who,  al 
though  administering  baptism  to  adults  only,  do  not  con 
sider  its  administration  to  be  the  recognition  of  a  credible 
profession  of  personal  religion. 

8.  The  institution  of  baptism  previously  to  the  forma 
tion  of  Christian  churches,  and  altogether  independently 
of  them,  shows  that  baptism  was  not  designed  to  dis 
criminate  the  accredited  members  of  a  particular  church, 
or  the  well-qualified  candidates  for  its  fellowship. 

As  the  multitudes  baptized  by  John,  and  by  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  during  his  ministry  on  earth,  were  not  formed  into 
separate  churches,  there  could  have  been  no  connexion 
between  their  baptism  and  their  admission  into  the  fellow- 
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ship  of  a  Christian  church.  If,  on  the  formation  of  Christ 
ian  churches  after  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  they 
were  admitted  into  fellowship  (as  we  doubt  not  many 
of  them  were),  their  baptism  might  have  been  regarded 
as  having  designated  "a people  prepared  for  the  Lord,'' 
— in  a  course  of  preparatory  instruction  for  admission  into 
the  church  ;  but  it  could  not  have  designated  a  state 
which  at  the  time  of  its  administration  had  no  existence. 
But  if,  previously  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  baptism 
was  not  introductory  to  the  communion  of  the  church, 
in  what  subsequent  part  of  the  sacred  history  can  we  find 
the  evidence  of  such  an  introductory  relation  having  been 
afterwards  established  ?  The  baptisms  recorded  in  the 
Acts,  which,  as  we  have  already  observed,  were  entirely 
independent  of  any  directions,  interference,  or  suffrage 
of  any  church,  do  not  afford  the  slightest  intimation  of 
any  such  connexion  between  the  administration  of  bap 
tism  and  the  admission  into  the  fellowship  of  the  church. 

9.  Many  persons  admitted  to  baptism  were  unfit  to 
incur  the  responsibilities  of  members  of  a  Christian 
church. 

For  the  illustration  of  this  particular  I  must  refer  to  the 
preceding  Lecture,  on  the  subjects  of  Christian  baptism,  in 
which,  on  examining  several  instances,  I  adduced  evidence 
for  believing,  that  the  religious  principles  of  many  could  not 
have  been  at  the  time  sufficiently  ascertained,  to  authorize 
any  to  consider  their  baptism  as  a  recognition  of  true 
Christian  character,  or  of  personal  conversion  to  God. 
Of  course,  if  the  evidence  adduced  was  sufficient  to  esta 
blish  that  fact,  it  supports  the  proposition  here  stated. 
But  even  if  it  fail  to  do  that,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  prove 
all  that  is  here  asserted.  If  there  were  sufficient  evidence 
to  warrant  the  recognition  of  Simon  Magus  and  ^many 
more,  on  the  first  time  they  heard  the  Gospel,  as  true 
Christian  men,  they  must  have  been,  without  further  in 
struction,  very  incompetent  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
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church  members.  They  would  have  to  be  taught,  at  least, 
the  meaning  of  the  church  relation  which  they  entered, 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  which  belonged  to  it,  the 
discerning  of  the  Lord's  body  in  the  Supper,  and  the 
means  of  self-examination  preparatory  to  it.  If  they 
were  to  be  "taught  the  way  of  the  Lord  more  perfectly" 
after  baptism,  but  before  they  undertook  the  engagements 
of  church  fellowship,  it  would  have  been  very  proper  to 
baptize  them  within  an  hour  of  their  first  convictions, 
that  they  might  join  the  learners  of  the  Christian  faith; 
but  if  our  Baptist  friends  maintain  that  their  baptism 
introduced  them,  without  further  discrimination  or  in 
struction,  into  the  full  communion  of  the  church,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Baptists,  and  not  mine,  is  justly  charge 
able  with  subverting  the  purity  of  Christian  communion. 
Yet  with  no  charge  have  I  been  more  vehemently  assailed 
in  this  controversy. 

If  these  reasons  be  valid,  the  administration  of  baptism 
after  the  apostolic  age  was  restricted,  as  Neander  and 
other  ecclesiastical  historians  think,  on  the  ground  of 
expediency.  As  we  recede  from  the  apostolic  age,  the 
restriction  becomes  more  limited.  In  the  age  of  Justin 
we  find  no  prolonged  preparation.  In  the  time  of  Ter- 
tullian,  the  service  of  making  catechumens  preceded  but 
a  short  time  the  administration  of  baptism,  though  he 
recommended  delay,  especially  in  the  baptizing  of  young 
children  and  unmarried  persons.  In  the  age  of  Cyril, 
we  find  the  catechetical  instruction  continued  for  two 
years;  and  gradually  the  discipline  became  more  severe, 
as  baptism  was  represented  to  be  the  great  and  awful 
transition  from  the  domain  of  Satan  to  the  kingdom  of 
God,  after  which  the  pardon  of  sin  was  of  very  difficult 
attainment,  by  the  baptism  of  many  penitential  tears,  or 
the  martyr's  blood.  We,  however,  would  retrace  our  steps 
through  these  changes  to  the  more  simple  forms  of  the 
apostolic  age,  and  baptize  on  their  first  application  all 
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who  are  willing  to  be  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel.  Neither  the  Philippian  "jailer,  nor  any  member 
of  his  household,  was  a  catechumen  before  baptism,  what 
ever  he  might  have  been  afterwards.  Church  history  does 
not  supply  a  more  decided  contrast  than  the  preaching 
of  Peter,  "  Repent,  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you  for 
the  remission  of  sins,"  and  the  catechetical  lectures  of 
Cyril  addressed  to  the  candidates  for  baptism. 

If  the  opinion  of  baptism  we  have  maintained  be 
correct,  that  is,  if  it  were  intended  to  designate  those  who 
came  under  the  religious  instruction  of  the  church,  it  is 
for  us  now  to  inquire  what  influence  this  opinion  ought 
to  have  upon  the  practice  of  infant  baptism.  There  are 
some  Antipredobaptists  (and  the  Lecturer  has  reason  to 
think,  more  than  is  commonly  supposed),  who  would  not 
require  any  evidence  or  profession  of  personal  conversion 
as  a  qualification  for  the  reception  of  Christian  baptism. 
They  have  told  me  they  are  willing  to  baptize  any  appli 
cant,  upon  a  mere  profession  of  belief  in  the  general 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  of  willingness  to  re 
ceive  further  instruction ;  but  they  have  added,  such  ad 
ministration  to  adults  on  their  own  application,  however 
different  from  believers'  baptism,  affords  no  vindication  of 
infant  baptism.  To  this  I  reply  :- 

(1.)  If  any  persons  ought  to  be  recognized  as  learners 
under  the  preparatory  instruction  of  a  Christian  church, 
none  can  more  appropriately  belong  to  such  a  class  than 
the  children  of  its  members.  Such  children  ought  un 
doubtedly  to  be  trained  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of 
the  Lord.  Born  in  the  household  of  faith,  they  ought, 
like  Timothy,  "from  a  child  to  know  the  Holy  Scriptures 
which  are  able  to  make  them  wise  unto  salvation." 
Although  the  obligation  belongs  primarily  to  the  parents, 
yet  they  should  educate  their  children  in  the  church,  in 
connexion  with  the  ordinances  of  religion  which  it  affords. 
They  should  not  only  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  but 
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jilso  do  this  before  their  children,  and  show  to  them  the 
death  of  Christ.  A  church  of  Christ  has  a  social  charac 
ter.  Its  members  are  united  for  their  mutual  advantage. 
They  ought  to  bear  each  others'  burdens,  to  sympathize  in 
each  others'  feelings,  and  to  promote  each  others'  interests. 
Their  children  ought  to  be  considered  under  the  general 
care,  as  the  lambs  of  the  flock.  As  soon  as  they  can  think 
correctly  upon  common  subjects,  they  ought  to  be  taught 
the  first  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  From  the 
catechumens,  be  their  class  baptized  or  unbaptized,  no 
such  children  ought  to  be  excluded.  Parents  may  commit 
their  offspring  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  church, 
with  the  good  hope  of  seeing  the  accomplishment  of  the 
promise,  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go  ;  and 
when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart  from  it."  Whatever  be 
the  introductory  rite  of  catechumens,  there  is  peculiar 
propriety  in  administering  it  to  the  children  of  church 
members,  who  are  under  an  obligation  (of  which  the 
church  has  a  right  to  demand  the  fulfilment)  of  teaching 
their  children  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

(2.)  Baptism  is  the  only  rite  by  which  little  children  can 
be  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  as 
having  any  connexion  with  the  church  of  Christ. 

Having  in  a  previous  Lecture  considered  the  meaning 
of  our  Lord's  words,  "  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto 
me,  and  forbid  them  not ;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
God,"  I  need  not  now  offer  a  second  defence  of  the  expos 
ition  which  has  been  already  proposed.  I  have  pointed 
out  the  connexion  between  what  in  one  gospel  is  called 
"  entering  into  the  kingdom  of  God,"  and  what  in  another 
is  called  "  being  baptized  of  John."  Without  insisting 
again  upon  that  connexion  (which,  however,  is  important 
in  estimating  the  force  of  the  argument  from  this  verse  in 
favour  of  infant  baptism),  it  is  sufficient  for  my  present 
purpose  to  observe,  that  our  Lord  represents  little  children 
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as  being  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  that  kingdom  which  u- 
not  of  this  world.  Nothing  can  be  more  forced  and  un 
natural  than  the  interpretation  of  some  of  our  Baptist 
friends,  who  expound  the  phrase  "of  such,"  as  if  it  denoted 
not  little  children  themselves,  but  only  such  as  resemble 
them,  men  of  a  childlike  spirit  and  temper.  But  if  those 
little  children  themselves  were  not  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
the  reason  which  our  blessed  Lord  assigns  for  their  being 
brought  to  Him  is  singularly  inappropriate.  It  fails  in  the 
application  of  the  words  "  of  such"  to  the  parties  immedi 
ately  concerned.  If  such  men  as  are  like  little  children 
do,  but  little  children  themselves  do  not,  belong  to  the 
kingdom  of  God,  our  Lord  adduces  a  contrast  rather  than 
a  comparison,  in  the  particular  relation  of  which  he  is 
speaking, — the  position  they  occupy  in  his  kingdom.  Why 
should  a  child  be  brought  to  Jesus?  According  to  the 
exposition  of  our  Baptist  friends,  because  not  that  child, 
but  others  like  that  child,  belong  to  His  kingdom.  But 
how  can  the  fact,  that  some  others  like  that  child  are  ad 
mitted  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  if  that  child  himself  be 
excluded,  be  any  reason  for  bringing  him  to  Christ  ?  The 
others  like  him  being  admitted,  renders  his  exclusion  a 
reason,  more  significant  by  the  contrast,  in  favour  of  those 
disciples  who  would  prohibit  them  who  brought  him.  Be 
cause  our  Lord,  in  laying  his  hands  upon  little  children, 
recognized  them  as  belonging  to  his  kingdom,  we  also 
recognize  them  by  the  only  sign  of  recognition  we  have 
received  from  the  Lord  Jesus.  We  receive  such  little  chil 
dren  in  the  name  of  disciples  by  the  token  of  a  disciple  or 
learner ;  that  is,  by  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

We  further  maintain  that  the  words  rwv  TOIOVTW,  "  of 
such, "necessarily  include  those  children  who  were  actually 
brought  to  Jesus.  What  shadow  of  authority  is  there  for 
so  translating  the  words  as  to  exclude  them  to  whom  the 
reference  was  especially  made?  The  phrase  frequently 
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^occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  classical  usage  of 
the  article  in  assigning  definitiveness  to  the  adjective  is 
invariably  observed.  No  other  construction  is  admissible, 
as  the  following  notices  may  satisfy  the  reader  of  the  Eng 
lish  Testament ;  or,  if  he  be  not  satisfied,  let  him  by  the 
aid  of  the  concordance  examine  all  the  passages  in  which 
the  phrase  occurs. 

"Whom  he  collected  with  the  workmen  in  such  things. " 
(Acts  xix.  25.)     The   shrines   or  images   themselves,  not 
things  like  shrines.     "  Away  with  such  a  fellow  from   the 
earth."     (Acts  xxii.  22.)     Paul  himself,  not  some  one  else 
like  him.    "  They  who  do  such  things  are  worthy  of  death.'' 
(Romans  i.  32.)     The  crimes  previously  mentioned.    "We 
know  that   the  judgment    of  God   is  according  to  truth 
against  them  that  commit  such  things.     And  thinkest  thou 
this,   0   man,  that  judgest  them  which  do  such  things?" 
(Romans  ii.  2,  3.)     The  same  sins.     "For  such  men  serve 
not  the  Lord  Jesus."  (Romans  xvi.  18.)    Those  previously 
mentioned  being  included.     "  To  deliver  such  an  one  unto 
Satan."     (1  Cor.  v.  5.)     The  wicked   man  himself,  not  an 
other  like  him.     With  these  and   many  more  illustrations 
of  this  usage,  we  protest  against  every  interpretation  of 
the  phrase,  "  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God,"  which  does 
not  include  the  little  children  who  were  brought  to  Jesus. 
We  also  maintain,  relying  on  the  same   invariable  usage, 
both  classical  and  sacred,  that  the  resemblance  implied  in 
the  words   "  of   such "   is  to  be  referred   to    other   little 
children  of  a  like  age,  and  not  to  men  and  women  of  a 
childlike  disposition. 

I  must  refer  to  the  previous  Lecture  for  what  may  be 
said  to  show  that  no  persons  disqualified  for  baptism  could 
belong  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 

(3.)  The  manner  in  which  the  baptism  of  households  is 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  is  in  accordance  with 
the  views  we  have  taken,  in  favour  of  the  baptism  of  the 
children  of  every  family  brought  under  Christian  instruction 
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I  do  not  say  that  the  mention  of  the  baptism  of  a  house 
hold  would  be  of  itself  sufficient  authority  for  the  practice 
of  infant  baptism  ;  because  the  interpretation  of  such  a 
phrase  must  very  much  depend  upon  the  information  we 
can  elsewhere  obtain,  respecting  the  nature  and  object  of 
the  rite  administered  and  the  reason  of  its  administration, 
If  baptism  is  especially  intended  to  be  the  specific  act  of  a 
personal  profession  of  faith  in  Christ,  it  is  reasonable  to 
think  that  it  would  be  mentioned  rather  as  the  act  of 
individuals  than  of  families.  But  when  in  only  nine  in 
stances  of  baptism  in  which  the  persons  baptized  are 
specified  (and  some  of  these,  as  the  Ethiopian  treasurer 
and  Saul  of  Tarsus,  had  no  families),  three  households 
are  mentioned,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  these  house 
holds  were  baptized,  not  because  all  their  members  were 
individually  believers  in  Christ,  but  because  they  were  the 
families  of  Lydia,  of  Stephanas,  and  of  the  Philippian 
jailor.  If  they  were  designated  by  baptism  as  persons 
received  under  elementary  instruction,  the  propriety  of 
mentioning  them  as  households  is  sufficiently  obvious  ; 
and  on  the  conversion  of  the  head  of  the  family,  the  mem 
bers  collectively  under  his  superintendence  would  be  placed 
under  Christian  instruction.  If  it  be  said  there  may  have 
been  110  young  children  in  those  households,  we  reply, 
The  objection  is  very  little  to  the  purpose.  Whether  there 
were  or  were  not  children,  we  are  not  told ;  but  we  are  told 
that  the  households  were  baptized,  and  therefore  we  con 
clude  that  baptism  is  something  which  can  be  done  to 
households.  As  the  baptism  of  households  is  mentioned 
in  three  instances,  and  as  in  some  of  the  other  instances 
there  were  no  households,  and  might  not  have  been  in  any, 
the  incidental  mention  of  these  affords  an  argument  of 
the  nature  of  an  undesigned  coincidence  with  the  evidence 
which  has  been  adduced  from  other  passages,  to  show 
that  baptism  in  the  apostolic  age  was  administered  to  all 
who  were  brought  under  the  instruction  of  the  church. 
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Incidental  allusions  occurring  in  the  phraseology  of  Scrip 
ture  often  afford  a  satisfactory  test  to  which  the  several 
interpretations  of  controverted  passages  may  be  conveni 
ently  subjected.  That  God  blessed  the  instruction  afforded 
to  such  a  baptized  household  may  be  learned  from  the 
testimony  of  the  apostle,  in  favour  of  the  household  of 
Stephanas,  written  many  years  after  its  baptism, — "  Ye 
know  the  house  of  Stephanas,  that  it  is  the  firstfruits  of 
Achaia,  and  that  they  have  addicted  themselves  to  the 
ministry  of  the  saints." 

(i.)  Several  allusions  to  children  in  the  Epistles,  are  in 
accordance  with  the  opinion  that  the  children  of  Christians 
were  regarded  as  under  the  training  of  the  church,  pre 
paratory  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  of  its  full 
communion.  These  children  appear  to  have  had  that 
kind  of  connexion  with  the  church  which  we  have  described; 
that  is,  they  stood  in  the  relation  of  learners  or  disciples. 

In  citing  the  words  of  the  apostle,  "  For  the  unbe 
lieving  husband  is  made  holy  by  his  wife,  and  the  unbe 
lieving  wife  is  made  holy  by  her  husband  :  otherwise  your 
children  were  unclean  ;  but  now  they  are  holy,"  (1  Cor.  vii. 
J4,)  I  do  not  adduce  them  as  a  direct  argument  in  favour 
of  infant  baptism.  To  do  so  would  be,  I  think,  to  make 
an  unfair  use  of  a  very  difficult  passage.  But  if  some 
evidence  of  the  connexion  of  the  children  of  believers  with 
the  church  of  their  fathers  can  be  deduced  from  other 
passages,  the  appropriateness  of  the  allusion  to  such  a 
state  may  afford  some  confirmation  of  that  evidence,  and 
may  illustrate  the  position  in  which  those  children  were 
placed  in  the  apostolic  age.  Let  us  then  observe  the  con 
nexion  of  the  apostle's  words,  and  consider  whether  they 
afford  any  confirmation  of  our  argument.  "  If  any  brother 
hath  a  wife  that  believe th  not,  and  she  be  pleased  to 
dwell  with  him,  let  him  not  put  her  away.  And  the  woman 
that  hath  a  husband  that  believeth  not,  and  if.  he  be 
pleased  to  dwell  with  her,  let  her  not  leave  him.  For  the 
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unbelieving  husband  is  made  holy  by  his  wife,  and  the 
unbelieving  wife  is  made  holy  by  her  husband  :  otherwise 
your  children  were  unclean  ;  but  now  they  are  holy."  On 
these  words  I  observe  : — 

(1.)  Whatever  may  be  their  obscurity  in  our  eyes,  their 
meaning  must  have  been  obvious  to  the  members  of  the 
Corinthian  church.  The  apostle  was  not  speaking  in 
parables,  but  assigning  a  good  reason  for  the  guidance  of 
believers  in  their  domestic  relations.  Occupying  a  posi 
tion  of  considerable  perplexity,  between  the  claims  of  the 
church  on  the  one  hand  and  of  their  families  on  the  other, 
many  needed  the  plain  direction  of  apostolic  authority. 
The  advice  itself  is  very  intelligible.  Let  not  the  believers 
forsake  the  unbelievers.  The  reason  assigned  in  support 
of  the  advice  ought  to  have  been  equally  intelligible,  and 
undoubtedly  was  so  to  the  Corinthians.  This  difference 
between  "unclean  "  and  "  holy  "  was  then  well  understood  ; 
and  if  we  cannot  understand  it,  there  must  be  something 
in  our  prevalent  opinions  or  discipline,  which  has  ob 
literated  the  ancient  distinction. 

(2.)  The  unity  of  idea,  preserved  in  the  several  clauses 
of  the  apostle's  words  by  the  use  of  the  cognate  verb  and 
adjective,  is  somewhat  obscured  in  the  authorized  version, 
in  which  these  words  are  variously  rendered  "sanctified" 
and  "  holy."  Had  the  translation  been,  as  I  have  given  it, 
•'  The  unbelieving  husband  is  made  holy  by  his  wife,  and 
the  unbelieving  wife  is  made  lioly  by  her  husband  :  other 
wise  your  children  would  be  unclean  ;  but  now  they  are 
holy,"  the  English  reader  would  have  readily  perceived 
that  the  children  were  "holy,"  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
unbelieving  husband  or  wife  was  "made  holy."  We 
cannot  admit  a  diversity  of  signification,  so  as  to  interpret 
the  words  as  if  they  denoted  two  kinds  of  holiness,  one 
of  the  parents,  the  other  of  the  children.  The  holiness 
of  which  the  apostle  spoke,  belonged  equally  to  the  unbe 
lieving  parent  and  to  the  children,  and  it  was  something 
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which  would  have  been  lost  by  the  breaking  up  of  the 
family,  and  the  separation  of  the  parents.  This  is  implied 
in  the  clause  "  otherwise,"  or  "since  then  indeed,"  "your 
children  would  be  unclean."  The  apostle  could  not  have 
intended  personal  holiness,  for  that  did  not  belong  to  the 
unbelieving  parent.  Nor  could  he  mean  legitimacy, 
as  some  contend ;  for  that  also  is  inapplicable  to  the 
parents.  Nor  is  the  passage  to  be  explained  by  that 
covenant  relation  which  some  Psedobaptists  assert;  for 
that  could  not  have  been  attributed  to  the  unbelieving 
husband  or  wife,  unless,  indeed,  Mr.  Greville  Ewing  was 
right  in  maintaining  that  all  relations  of  affinity,  as  well 
as  consanguinity,  are  thus  sanctified.  But  if  a  family,  of 
.which  either  the  father  or  the  mother  was  a  believer,  was 
considered  as  being  brought  under  the  especial  watchful 
ness  and  instruction  of  the  church,  so  that  the  unbelieving 
(unless  they  refused  its  discipline),  as  well  as  the  young, 
were  considered  as  learners  or  catechumens,  we  can  under 
stand  how  the  unbelieving  parent  was  sanctified  by  the 
believing,  and  the  children  were  not  unclean  but  holy. 
Should  it  be  said  the  unbelieving  parent  may  have  refused 
to  listen  to  the  admonitions  of  the  church,  we  reply,  the 
apostle's  reason  was  valid,  even  though  it  might  allow 
many  exceptions.  The  believing  parent  was  never  to  look 
upon  the  unbeliever  as  beypnd  the  reach  of  instruction. 
So  long  as  the  unbelieving  husband  was  content  to  live 
with  the  believing  wife,  she,  though  the  weaker  vessel, 
ought  ever  to  act  the  part  of  a  diligent  catechist.  Much 
more  may  this  be  said  of  the  believing  husband,  in 
reference  to  the  unbelieving  wife.  The  family  would  thus 
be  dedicated  to  God  in  the  church,  by  a  godly  discipline. 
I  know  no  other  sense  in  which  it  can  be  said,  "  If  the 
firstfruit  be  holy,  the  lump  is  also  holy ;  and  if  the  root 
be  holy,  so  are  the  branches."  The  offspring  have  a 
recognized  relation  to  their  fathers'  church,  as  the 
Israelites  had  with  their  fathers'  covenant.  If  this  relation 
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were  designated  by  some  external  sign,  like  baptism,  the 
language  would  be  still  more  appropriate.  As  it  is,  the 
verse  affords  an  harmonious  connexion,  if  not  an  unde 
signed  coincidence,  with  the  baptism  of  the  household  of 
the  believing  woman  Lydia,  and  of  the  believing  man  the 
Philippian  jailor.  Their  children  were  not  unclean  but 
holy,  and  their  households  were  baptized, — two  facts  of 
which  we  are  quite  sure. 

Under  this  head  I  would  refer  to  the  exhortations  in  the 
Epistles,  which  were  especially  addressed  to  children. 
The  Epistles  were  written  to  Christian  churches,  and  the 
manner  in  which  children  were  addressed  seems  to  recog 
nize  them  as  sustaining  some  relation  to  those  churches. 
That  these  children  were  of  a  tender  age  is  evident,  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  spoken  of.  Thus  the  apostle 
says,  "  And  ye  fathers,  provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath : 
but  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord."  (Ephesians  vi.  4,)  As  he  speaks  of  reciprocal 
relations,  we  may  infer,  that  to  these  same  children  he 
says,  "  Children,  obey  your  parents  ;  for  this  is  right."  And 
again,  "  Children,  obey>your  parents  in  all  things ;  for  this 
is  well-pleasing  unto  the  Lord.  Fathers,  provoke  not 
your  children  to  anger,  lest  they  be  discouraged."  (Colos- 
sians  iii.  20,  21.)  We  ought  to  consider  this  exhortation 
as  addressed  to  the  children  of  the  parents  mentioned, 
that  is,  to  all  the  children  of  Christian  parents  belonging 
to  the  church.  That  this  does  not  prove  these  children 
were  baptized,  I  fully  admit.  But  it  proves  that  they  were 
specially  addressed  in  letters  to  the  churches ;  that  they 
were,  therefore,  recognized  as  being  in  some  sense  con 
nected  with  those  churches,  and  were  to  be  brought  up  by 
their  parents  in  the  "  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord." 
That  such  children  of  a  tender  age,  yet  to  be  brought  up 
in  "the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,"  were  com 
petent  to  undertake  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
church  members,  seems  to  me  very  improbable.  That  all 
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such  children  of  church  members  (and  all  are  included  in 
these  admonitions)  were  so  competent,  is  absolutely  in 
credible.  But  all  might  have  been  learners ;  all  might 
have  borne  to  the  church  the  relation  of  catechumens, 
and  been  dedicated  to  God  by  their  parents.  And  if  they 
were  so,  they  would  all  belong  to  that  class  of  persons 
who,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  by  the  evidence 
adduced  in  this  and  the  preceding  Lecture,  were  desig 
nated  as  learners  by  the  baptismal  service. 

I  must,  in  concluding  this  part  of  the  subject,  ask  you 
to  connect  what  has  now  been  said  with  the  reasoning  of 
the  preceding  Lecture,  on  the  subjects  of  Christian  bap 
tism.  If  enough  has  been  said  to  prove  that  baptism  was 
not  restricted  to  accredited  believers,  but  administered  to 
other  applicants  as  disciples  or  learners,  these  remarks 
may  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  children  of  believers 
are  entitled  to  the  same  recognition  as  belonging  to  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Of  course,  those  who  maintain  believers' 
baptism  exclusively  in  the  case  of  adults,  will  not  think 
these  arguments  sufficient  to  establish  the  propriety  of 
children  receiving  the  recognition  of  that  service.  But 
after  what  I  have  said  upon  that  subject,  in  my  reply  to  my 
honoured  friend  Dr.  Wardlaw,  there  is  no  need  for  me  to 
say  anything  more,  upon  the  right  of  infants  to  participate 
in  a  service  which,  in  the  case  of  adults,  belongs  exclus 
ively  to  believers. 

It  is  not  my  duty  to  combine  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  infant  baptism,  with  those  which  support  believers' 
baptism  exclusively,  so  far  as  adults  are  concerned  ;  for  I 
do  not  profess  to  represent  that  class  of  Psedobaptists. 
What  they  have  to  say  may,  I  think,  be  learnt  from  Dr. 
Wardlaw,  more  easily  and  clearly  than  from  any  other 
author  with  whom  I  am  acquainted.  But  what  I  think  of 
his  argument  I  have  already  said,  as  candidly  and  dis 
tinctly  as  any  Baptist  brother  can  desire.  As  to  the  dif 
ference  of  opinion  which  prevails  among  Congregational- 
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ists,  I  have  no  defence  to  offer  for  my  own  denomination, 
nor  do  they  need  one.  We  think  independently,  and 
therefore  our  independent  thinking  sometimes  brings  us 
by  different  means  to  the  same  results. 

Before  I  leave  the  subject  of  baptism,  I  would  venture 
to  solicit  the  attention  of  my  brethren  in  the  ministry  to 
the  importance  of  giving  greater  prominence  to  this  part 
of  our  ecclesiastical  discipline.  We  have  here  a  wide 
sphere  of  usefulness,  which  we  sadly  neglect.  A  consider 
able  proportion  of  our  congregations  consists  of  baptized 
youth,  who  are  not  admitted  to  the  communion  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Is  not  the  church  bound,  by  the  act  of  its  ac 
knowledged  pastor,  to  afford  especial  religious  instruction 
to  all  such  persons?  and  is  not  the  pastor  equally  bound, 
by  his  own  solemn  engagement,  to  see  that  instruction 
duly  provided  ?  So  many  of  these  youths  as  are  the  child 
ren  of  church  members,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  receive  relig 
ious  instruction  at  home.  But  ought  this  to  satisfy  us  ? 
It  is  true,  the  parents,  in  bringing  their  children  to  bap 
tism,  virtually  profess  their  intention  to  train  their  children 
in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  But  is  not 
the  pastor  equally  a  party  to  the  engagement,  and  is  not 
the  Church,  whose  minister  he  is,  concerned  to  provide 
that  his  successor  should  undertake  the  continuance  of  his 
pastoral  engagements  ?  This  ought  not  to  be  matter  of 
private  arrangement  between  the  pastor  and  the  parents. 
The  baptized  are  the  catechumens  of  the  church,  and 
more  prominence  should  be  given  to  the  important  place 
they  occupy,  in  the  arrangements  which  are  made  espec 
ially  fora  their  instruction,  preparatory  to  their  ultimate 
reception,  on  their  personal  profession  of  faith,  into  the 
fellowship  and  confidence  of  the  Christian  society. 

If  this  discipline  were  rightly  observed,  our  regular  con 
gregations  would  be  divided  into  two  recognized  parts,  the 
learners  and  the  initiated, — those  who  "  use  milk,  being 
unskilful  in  the  wordfof  righteousness  ;"  and  those  "  who, 
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by  reason  of  use,  have  their  faculties  exercised  to  discern 
both  good  and  evil."  The  learners  are  to  be  regarded  as 
the  lambs  of  the  flock,  and  we  know  who  hath  said,  "  Feed 
my  lambs."  They  may  not  yet  be  truly  Christian ;  but 
they  ought  to  be  under  the  best  arrangement  and  discip 
line  to  insure,  as  far  as  can  be  insured  by  human  instru 
mentality  under  God's  blessing,  their  becoming  spiritual 
and  perfect.  We  may  address  them  in  the  appropriate 
words  of  Jesus  to  those  "  who  believed  on  him,"  and  yet, 
as  clearly  appears  in  the  subsequent  verses,  were  not  truly 
regenerate.  "If  ye  continue  in  my  word,  then  are  ye  my 
disciples  indeed,  and  ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the 
truth  shall  make  you  free."  So  our  catechumens,  recog 
nized  as  learners,  and  discipled  by  our  baptizing  and  teach 
ing  them,  if  they  continue  in  the  word  of  Christ,  will  know 
the  truth,  be  made  free  by  its  purifying  influence,  and  be 
coming  disciples  indeed,  be  accredited  as  spiritual  (nvevna- 
TIKOI)  and  perfect  (reXaot)  members  of  Christ's  visible  Church. 
I  would  affectionately  but  earnestly  suggest  the  inquiry, 
Is  it  not  for  us  to  revise  our  arrangements,  and  to  make 
more  adequate  and  regular  provision  for  the  scriptural 
instruction  of  this  interesting  part  of  our  congregations  ? 
If  it  be  thought  that  pastors  have  not  sufficient  time,  or 
that,  selected  on  account  of  their  qualifications  for  other 
duties,  they  may  not  have  the  requisite  abilities  for  suc 
cessfully  undertakin  gsuch  a  service,  then  I  inquire,  Why 
not  secure  some  more  appropriate  instrumentality  for  so 
important  a  work  ?  Why  not  obtain  suitable  assistance, 
or  procure  a  suitable  officer?  Why  not  restore  the  ancient 
office  of  the  catechist?  Why  not  appoint  a  young  minis 
ter,  a  student  desiring  to  learn  the  pastor's  work  by  ob 
serving  the  pastor's  labours,  who,  in  the  office  of  the 
catechist,  may  be  prepared,  by  appropriate  training  and 
occasional  preaching,  to  become  the  colleague  of  the  pastor 
or  his  successor  in  the  work  of  the  Lord  ?  I  cannot  imag 
ine  a  more  suitable  preparation  for  the  full  work  of  the 
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Christian  ministry.  But  whatever  position  the  catechist 
may  occupy,  the  catechumenical  instruction  imperatively 
demands  greater  attention,  and  a  more  prominent  place  in 
our  ecclesiastical  arrangements, 

If  any  object  that  there  is  no  such  officer  as  a  catechist 
sanctioned  in  the  New  Testament,  I  reply,  A  teacher  com 
petent  to  instruct  every  class  of  learners,  must  be  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  church  is  under  the  most  solemn  obligation  to  make 
adequate  provision  for  the  good  instruction  of  all  inquirers. 
It  must  find  some  means  of  doing  this  neglected  work. 
And  surely  a  catechist,  or  something  very  like  one,  may 
be  found  in  the  enumeration  of  the  gifts  with  which  Christ 
has  enriched  his  church.  "  And  he  gave  some,  apostles  ; 
and  some,  prophets ;  and  some,  evangelists ;  and  some, 
pastors  and  teachers ;  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of 
Christ :  till  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man, 
unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ." 
(Eph.  iv.  11 — 13.)  "Now  there  are  diversities  of  gifts. 
but  the  same  Spirit.  And  there  are  differences  of  admin 
istrations,  but  the  same  Lord.  And  there  are  diversities 
of  operations,  but  it  is  the  same  God  which  worketh  all  in 
all."  (I  Cor.  xii.  4—6.)  "And  God  hath  set  some  in 
the  church,  first  apostles,  secondarily  prophets,  thirdly 
teachers,  after  that  miracles,  then  gifts  of  healings,  helps, 
governments,  diversities  of  tongues."  (I  Cor.  xii.  28.) 
Some  of  these  gifts  were  supernatural,  because  such  gifts 
were  then  absolutely  necessary ;  but  none  was  more  neces 
sary  than  is  the  gift  of  teaching  the  way  of  the  Lord  more 
perfectly  to  inquirers.  If  we  must  find  direct  scriptural 
authority  for  the  office,  I  would  suggest  that  the  two  words 
in  the  apostle's  enumeration,  (dirtX^et?,  Kvftcpvfjo-ets,) 
helpers,  directors,  mistranslated  in  our  version  "  helps, 
governments,"  afford  all  the  authority  the  most  scrupu- 
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lous  can  require.  Surely  a  helper  may  help  the  pastor  in 
instructing  the  young,  or  a  director  may  direct  and  over 
look  that  most  important  service.  The  principles  of 
church  government,  deduced  from  the  apostolic  writings, 
are  sufficiently  broad  to  sustain  all  needful  administrations, 
without  affording  countenance  to  any  which  are  superflu 
ous.  An  instructor  of  the  children  who  belong  to  the  king 
dom  of  heaven,  is  no  superfluous  workman  in  a  church, 
whose  pastor  has  not  the  time  nor  the  adaptation  for  the 
acceptable  and  useful  performance  of  such  a  service. 

In  reference  to  baptism  there  is  another  inquiry,  of 
which  some  not  unreasonably  may  expect  a  notice.  By 
whom  ought  the  rite  to  be  administered? 

In  considering  this  inquiry,  I  have  first  to  disclaim  an 
opinion  prevalent  among  some  of  our  brethren,  that  the 
administration  of  Christian  ordinances  is  to  be  invariably 
restricted  to  a  class  of  church  officers.  In  the  absence  of 
the  extraordinary  gifts  with  which  the  primitive  church 
was  endowed,  the  diversities  of  administration  may  be 
easily  and  safely  arranged,  as  the  voluntary  regulations  of 
a  Christian  society.  When  inspired  authority  is  silent, 
Christian  liberty  is  unrestricted.  Undoubtedly  the  mem 
bers  of  a  church  ought,  in  all  their  appointments,  to  regard 
the  natural  and  acquired  gifts  of  the  brethren ;  for  by  such 
qualifications  they  seem  designated  of  God  for  the  various 
services  of  his  church.  God  has  given,  and  still  gives,  to 
his  church  "  pastors  and  teachers  for  the  perfecting  of  the 
saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the 
body  of  Christ ;"  but  it  is  the  privilege  and  the  duty  of 
every  church  to  select  the  gifted  members  for  office,  and 
to  determine  how  many  or  how  few  should  be  appointed 
to  teach  the  brethren,  to  instruct  the  catechumens,  and  to 
officiate  in  the  various  administrations  of  the  church. 
Such  appear  to  be  the  very  simple  and  natural  principles 
of  church  order  found  in  the  New  Testament;  and  if  the 
regulations  be  left  with  the  members,  as  they  ought  to  be, 
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it  is  for  them  to  consider  whether  it  will  be  most  for  their 
advantage  to  have  one  teacher  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
work  of  instruction,  as  is  now  usual  in  Congregational 
churches ;  or  to  have  several  partially  engaged,  and  em 
ploying  their  remaining  time  in  secular  pursuits,  as  seems 
to  have  been  the  more  general  arrangement  in  the  primitive 
churches.  In  all  such  matters  every  church  has  an  in 
alienable  right  to  make  its  own  arrangements,  and  to 
determine  what  will  most  conduce  to  the  edification  of  its 
members.  On  this  principle,  the  administration  of  baptism 
may  with  great  propriety  be  entrusted  to  the  pastor, 
especially  if  he  be  supported  by  the  general  contributions, 
in  order  that,  being  relieved  from  secular  cares,  he  may 
devote  himself  entirely  to  the  service  of  the  church.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  a  church  may  adopt  any  other  course 
which  may  appear  more  eligible  under  its  circumstances. 

On  reference  to  Scripture,  we  find  little  said  about  the 
administration  of  baptism.  There  are,  however,  two 
incidental  notices  which  may  afford  some  illustration  of 
the  subject.  "  Though  Jesus  himself  baptized  not,  but 
his  disciples"  (John  iv.  2).  "  I  thank  God  that  I  baptized 
none  of  you  but  Crispus  and  Gaius,  lest  any  should  say 
that  I  baptized  in  mine  own  name.  And  I  baptized  also 
the  household  of  Stephanas ;  besides,  I  know  not  whether 
I  baptized  any  other.  For  Christ  sent  me  not  to  baptize, 
but  to  preach  the  gospel"  (1  Cor.  i.  14 — 17).  From^these 
two  passages  it  appears,  that  neither  our  Lord  nor  the 
apostle  Paul  usually  administered  baptism.  The  words, 
"  lest  any  should  say  I  baptized  in  my  own  name,"  are  often 
considered  as  the  reason  assigned  by  the  apostle  for  not 
administering  baptism.  But  this  could  not  have  been  the 
reason  why  our  Lord  did  not  baptize ;  for  his  disciples,  if 
baptized  into  any  name,  were  baptized  into  his  own.  £  Nor 
did  the  apostle  refrain  from  baptizing  through  any  fear  of 
unpleasant  or  injurious  results,  ^but  because  "  Christ  sent 
him  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the  gospel."  In  perform- 
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ing  his  duty,  he  was  not  accustomed  to  anticipate  unpleas 
ant  consequences. 

I  understand,  therefore,  the  apostle  to  say,  "I  thank 
God  that  I  baptized  none  of  you  but  Crispus  and  Gaius  ; 
so  that  no  one  can  say  that  I  baptized  in  my  own  name.'1 
That  the  Greek  particle  will  support  this  construction  is 
undeniable,  as  may  be  shown  by  numerous  citations,  if  it 
were  worth  while  to  show  what  nobody  will  deny,  and  any 
one  may  verify  by  referring  to  the  Greek  concordance. 
A  result  was  obtained  for  which  he  was  thankful  to  God. 

It  should  also  be  observed,  that  when  Paul  made  his 
first  visit  to  Corinth,  "  many  of  the  Corinthians  hearing, 
believed,  and  were  baptized;"  and  further,  that  Paul 
"continued  there  a  year  and  six  months."  Yet,  during 
that  time,  he  baptized  only  two  individuals  and  one  family. 
As  no  church  had  been  previously  formed,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  "  many  of  the  Corinthians"  were  baptized  by  his 
helpers  or  evangelists,  as  Titus  and  Timothy,  "  who  minis 
tered  unto  him." 

The  Apostle  Peter,  acting  on  the  same  principle,  did  not 
baptize  Cornelius  and  his  friends,  but  commanded  them 
to  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

As  it  thus  appears  that  our  Lord,  during  his  public 
ministry,  left  the  administration  of  baptism  to  his  disciples ; 
and  the  apostles,  as  far  as  we  have  any  information,  left  it 
to  their  attendants  ;  it  is  evident  that  it  was  not  then  con 
sidered  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  "  differences  of 
administration."  If  it  was  appropriated  to  any  particular 
class,  we  should  say,  on  looking  over  the  list  of  officers  in 
the  apostolic  age,  it  was  probably  assigned  to  the  "helpers." 
"  And  God  hath  set  some  in  the  church,  first  apostles ; " 
(these  were  ""not  sent  to  baptize;)  "  secondarily,  prophets  ; 
and  thirdly,  teachers ;  after  that,  miracles ;  then  the  gifts 
of  healing,  helpers,  governors,  diversities  of  tongues."  So 
far  as  the  imperfect  evidence  we  have — and  it  is  very 
imperfect — goes,  the  duty  of  baptizing  was  committed  to 
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inferior  officers,  like  the  "helpers."  Could  we,  however, 
as  I  have  suggested,  restore  the  catechist  to  his  office,  as  a 
"  helper''  in  the  church,  he  might  with  great  propriety  desig 
nate,  hy  the  rite  of  haptism,  his  own  catechumens,  who 
would  be  prepared  by  him  for  the  communion  of  the 
church. 

If  the  apostles  were  sent,  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  and  therefore  could  have  no  claim  to  an 
exclusive  right  to  administer  baptism,  we  may  well  express 
our  wonder  that  any  should  claim  such  an  exclusive  right, 
on  the  pretext  of  their  apostolic  succession.  They  assume 
wiiat  those  whom  they  call  their  predecessors  never 
claimed,  and  therefore  never  could  have  conveyed  to  any 
who  succeeded  them. 

If  the  administration  of  baptism  be  in  the  New  Test 
ament  restricted  to  no  class,  and  may  therefore  be 
determined  by  considerations  of  order  and  expediency,  it 
cannot  be  needful  to  consider  at  any  length  the  vehement 
disputes  which  have  arisen  at  various  times,  concerning 
the  validity  of  lay  baptism,  as  it  is  called.  It  may  be 
sufficient  just  to  glance  at  the  early  testimony  which  may 
be  produced  on  this  subject.  Undoubtedly,  the  bishops 
at  a  very  early  period  claimed  the  right  to  administer 
baptism',  to  confer  upon  others  the  authority  to  administer 
it,  and  to  confirm  the  baptism  when  thus  administered. 
Out  of  the  latter  practice  has  grown,  as  I  have  observed 
in  the  first  of  these  Lectures,  the  ceremony  of  episcopal 
confirmation.  Thus  it  is  said,  in  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius 
(whatever  little  confidence  may  be  placed  in  their  autho 
rity), — "  It  is  not  lawful,  without  the  bishop,  either  to 
baptize,  or  to  keep  the  feast  of  Charity."  *  So  Tertullian 

*  Ad  Smyrnaeos,  c.  viii.  Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Cureton's  "  Corpus 
Ignatianum,"  few  candid  readers  will  place  any  confidence  in  this  epistle,  and 
especially  in  such  a  sentence.  The  discovery  of  the  Syriac  text  of  the  epis 
tles  to  Polycarp,  the  Romans,  and  the  Ephesians,  seems  to  prove  that  the 
other  epistles,  and  especially  such  sentences  as  I  have  cited,  are  too  doubtful 
to  be  of  any  use,  if  not  certainly  spurious. 
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says, — "  The  right  of  giving  it  (baptism)  has  the  chief 
priest,  that  is,  the  bishop  ;  then  the  presbyters  and  deacons ; 
yet  not  without  the  authority  of  the  bishop,  for  the  honour 
of  the  church,  by  the  preservation  of  which  peace  is 
preserved.  Otherwise,  laymen  also  have  the  right ;  for 
that  which  is  equally  received,  may  be  equally  given." — 
"  The  word  of  God  ought  not  to  be  hidden  from  any. 
Wherefore  baptism  also,  which  is  equally  derived  from 
God,  may  be  equally  administered  by  all ;  but  how  much 
is  the  duty  of  modesty  and  respect  incumbent  upon  the 
laity  !  Since  these  things  belong  to  the  superior,  let  them 
not  assume  the  official  power  of  the  episcopacy,  reserved 
for  the  bishop."  (T)e  Bap.  c.  xvii.) 

This  seems  to  express  the  general  doctrine  in  the  age 
of  Tertullian  and  the  succeeding  times  :  the  validity  of 
lay  baptism  was  acknowledged,  but  the  administration  of 
it,  unless  in  circumstances  of  peculiar  urgency,  was  con 
sidered  disorderly  and  presumptuous.  The  later  ac 
knowledgment  of  the  validity  of  lay  baptism  by  the 
Catholic  Church,  notwithstanding  its  zealous  assertion  of 
the  prerogative  of  the  clergy  to  administer  baptism,  seems 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  tradition  of  the  more 
ancient  practice  of  the  apostolic  age,  when  baptism  might 
be  administered  by  any  who  undertook  to  teach,  to  any  who 
were  willing  to  be  taught. 

As  to  the  conditional  form  of  baptism  prescribed  in 
certain  cases  by  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  England,  I 
need  not  say  how  entirely  unauthorized  it  is,  not  only  by 
Scripture,  but  also  by  good  ecclesiastical  authority,  as  eccles 
iastical  authority  is  understood  by  orthodox  Episcopalians,  • 
or  even  by  Catholics.  But  the  abuse  of  that  service,  as  it 
is  now  practised  to  some  extent  by  clergymen  of  the  Tract- 
ai'ian  school,  deserves  the  severest  censure  of  all  parties. 
Intended  to  be  insulting  to  Dissenters,  it  only  shows  the 
ignorance,  or  inconsistency,  or  arrogant  pretensions  of  its 
administrator.  It  may  be,  therefore,  worth  while  to  ex- 
xv.  L 
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pose  it.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  Catholic  doctrine,  (explain 
the  word  Catholic  as  we  may,  either  as  restricted  to  the 
Romish  Church,  or  as  including  national  Episcopal 
churches  separated  from  Rome,)  that  lay  baptism  is  valid, 
and  ought  on  no  account  to  be  repeated.  It  is  equally 
indisputable,  from  the  authority  of  the  Council  of  Aries, 
A.D.  314,  and  from  the  prevalent  practice  from  that  time  in 
the  Western  Church,  that  baptism  administered  in  the 
name  of  the  Trinity  was  valid,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
repeated.  And  even  in  the  Eastern  Church,  where  heret 
ical  baptism  was  regarded  with  more  suspicion,  baptism 
by  schismatical  teachers  was  held  to  be  sufficient.  At  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  the  English  Church,  in  common 
with  the  whole  Western  Church,  was  under  the  Canon 
Law,  which  expressly  declared  that  "  Baptism  adminis 
tered  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity  is  not  to  be  repeated,"  and 
that  Baptism,  although  administered  by  laics,  is  valid.* 
After  the  Reformation  in  England,  the  old  Rubric  of  Ed 
ward  VI.  directed  the  private  baptism  of  infants,  in  cases  of 
emergency.  "  Let  those  tha,t  be  present  call  upon  God  for 
his  grace,  and  say  the  Lord's  Prayer,  if  the  time  will  suffer  ; 
and  then  one  of  them  (a  minister  is  not  supposed  to  be 
present)  shall  name  the  child,  and  dip  him  in  the  water,  or 
pour  water  upon  him,  saying  these  words, — I  baptize  thee  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Amen,"  The  same  Rubric  expressly  directs  minis 
ters  to  instruct  their  parishioners  in  the  form  of  adminis 
tering  private  baptism.  "  In  fact,"  says  Sir  John  Nicholl, 
in  his  Judgments  (Kemp  v.  Wicks),  "it  appears  that  all 
private  baptisms  were  administered  by  the  laity."  After 
wards  the  Rubric  was  altered,  and  private  baptism  was 
directed  to  be  solemnized  by  a  minister;  but  the  validity  of 
lay  baptism  was  not  impugned.  The  man  who  would  re- 
baptize  in  such  circumstances  is,  according  to  the  judg- 

*  See  Sir  John  Nicholl's  Judgment  in  the  casecf  Wicks. — Sketch  of  Dis 
senting  Deputies,  p.  71. 
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ment  of  the  Catholic  and  English  Church,  a  downright 
Anabaptist.  On  turning  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
and  Administration  of  the  Sacraments,  we  find  the  form  of 
publicly  certifying  the  private  baptism  of  a  child.  The 
questions  appointed  to  be  asked  of  those  who  bring  the 
child  to  the  church  are, — "  By  whom  was  this  child  bap 
tized?  Who  was  present  when  this  child  was  baptized? 
Because  some  things  essential  to  this  sacrament  may  hap 
pen  to  be  omitted,  through  fear  or  haste,  in  such  times  of 
extremity;  therefore  I  demand  further  of  you — With  what 
matter  was  this  child  baptized?  With  what  words  was  this 
child  baptized  ?"  (It  is  evident  that  the  "  things  essential" 
are,  the  matter,  water,  and  the  words,  the  name  of  the 
Trinity.  Nothing  else  is  required,  and  no  question  is  pro 
posed  about  the  administrator.  The  questions  rather  sup 
pose  that  a  clergyman  was  not  present ;  for  if  one  had  been 
engaged,  he  would  surely  have  known  how  to  administer 
the  rite.)  "  But  if  they  who  bring  the  infant  to  the  church 
do  make  such  uncertain  answers  to  the  priest's  questions, 
as  that  it  cannot  appear  that  the  child  was  baptized  with 
water,  in  the  name  of  tlie  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  (which  are  essential  parts  of  baptism), 
then  let  the  priest  baptize  it  in  the  form  before  appointed 
for  the  public  baptism  of  infants  ;  saving  that,  at  the  dip 
ping  of  the  child  into  the  font,  he  shall  use  this  form  of 
words, — If  thou  art  not  already  baptized,  N.,  I  baptize  thee 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Amen."  I  have  intimated  that  of  such  a  figment 
of  baptism,  so  utterly  unauthorized  by  Scripture,  or  even 
early  ecclesiastical  authority,  it  is  not  worth  the  while  to  say 
anything.  But  will  it  be  credited,  that  our  greatest  zealots 
in  defence  of  the  practices  of  the  ancient  and  universal 
church,  our  loudest  declaimers  on  the  deference  due  to 
antiquity  and  catholicity,  are  united  in  the  practice  and 
defence  of  an  abuse  of  this  conditional  baptism,  for  which 
they  can  plead  the  authority  of  no  church,  not  even  of 
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that  in  which  they  minister, — of  no  usage  in  any  age  prior 
to  their  own  birthdays  ?  In  opposition  to  their  daily  re 
iterated  protest  against  the  innovations  of  modern  times, 
they  are  the  greatest  of  all  innovators.  They  use  this 
form  of  conditional  baptism,  and  defend  the  use  of  it,  when 
they  know  that  the  persons  have  been  previously  baptized 
with  water,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  because  they  have  been  baptized  by 
dissenting  ministers.  Nor  is  there  any  pretence  for  im 
puting  heresy,  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense  of  the  term,  to 
the  persons  who  have  administered  the  previous  baptism. 
Heresy  is  not  alleged;  and  if  it  were,  by  no  church  law 
v,  hich  they  acknowledge,  are  they  constituted  a  tribunal  to 
pronounce  a  sentence  of  excommunication  for  heresy  upon 
those  whom  their  own  church  acknowledges  to  have  a 
right  to  its  communion  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  to  be  eligi 
ble  for  ordination,  without  being  re-baptized,  as  its  deacons, 
presbyters,  and  bishops,  and  to  be  entitled  to  the  last  fra 
ternal  recognition  of  Christian  love  in  the  prayers  and 
other  solemnities  of  the  Burial  Service.  Besides,  if  the 
baptizers  were  heretics,  pronounced  such  by  a  competent 
tribunal,  according  to  the  Western  Church,  of  which  Tract- 
arians  say  the  Anglo-Catholic  Church  is  a  branch,  their 
baptism  is  not  to  be  repeated.  The  most  that  is  pretended 
by  Tractarians  is,  that  Dissenters  are  in  schism,  and 
ought  to  be  treated  as  schismatics.  But  schismatical  bap 
tism,  even  in  the  East,  where  heretical  baptism  was  dis 
owned,  was  never  declared  to  be  invalid.  The  Greek,  as 
well  as  the  Latin,  would  tremble  at  the  profanity  of  re- 
baptizing  under  such  circumstances.  It  is  true,  the  Greeks 
at  times  have  re-baptized  proselytes  from  the  Latin 
Church ;  but  they  have  done  so,  avowedly,  because  the 
Latin  Church  was  deemed  heretical  as  to  the  third  person 
of  the  Trinity.  The  authority  of  the  North  African  Church 
may  be  adduced  in  this  controversy.  But,  as  appears 
from  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  tv.  o 
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councils  held  at  Carthage  upon  the  subject,  the  doctrine 
of  the  African  churches  was  essentially  the  same  as  that 
of  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor.  Heretical  baptism,  not 
lay  baptism,  was  the  matter  of  angry  disputation  between 
Eome  and  Carthage.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
Alexandrian  Church  of  that  time ;  as  appeared  when  the 
poor  unhappy  Gnostic,  during  the  episcopate  of  Dionysius, 
on  witnessing  the  administration  of  baptism,  entreated, 
with  many  tears,  to  be  baptized,  on  the  ground  that  the 
heretical  baptism,  which  he  abjured,  was  nothing  like  the 
Christian  baptism,  nor  had  anything  in  common  with  it, 
but  was  full  of  profanity  and  blasphemy.*  On  such  ground 
the  North  African,  the  Alexandrian,  and  the  Asiatic 
Churches  rejected  heretical  baptism.  But  what  say  the 
Tractarians?  In  the  Library  of  the  Fathers  there  is  a 
translation  of  Tertullian,  by  the  Rev.  C.  Dodgson,  M.A., 
with  a  preface  by  E.  B.  P.  (Edward  Bouverie  Pusey).  In 
the  translation  of  a  passage  in  the  treatise  DeBapt.,  c.  xv.. 
is  appended  a  note,  which  concludes  with  these  words, — 
"  The  practice  now  adopted  by  the  Scotch  Church  and  in 
our  own,  with  regard  to  persons  baptized  by  such  as  are 
not  only  in  schism,  but  never  received  any  commission  to 
baptize  (a  case  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  the  early 
church),  unites  the  advantages  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
practice  ;  of  the  Latin,  in  that  it  avoids  the  risk  of  real  re- 
baptizing,  which  the  ancients  regarded  as  a  profanation  of 
the  Sacred  Names ;  of  the  Greek,  in  that  it  does  what  it 
can  to  provide  that  none  of  the  blessings  and  grace  of  bap 
tism  be  lost  through  our  omission  ;  and  it  is  an  act  of  piety 
towards  God,  desiring  that  whatever  may  have  hitherto 
been  lacking,  be  supplied."  (page  297.) 

It  is  painful  to   cite  such  statements  as  these.      The 

authority  of  all  churches,  which  Tractarians  are  at  other 

times  so  ready  to  plead  in  opposition  to  their  opponents, 

is  here  utterly  disregarded.     A  practice  is  defended  in 

*  Eus.  vii.  9. 
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opposition  to  all  ecclesiastical  usage ;  and  in  arrogating  to 
themselves  the  exclusive  right  of  administering  baptism, 
these  High  Churchmen  betray  the  most  glaring  inconsis 
tency  with  their  own  vaunted  authorities  of  faith  and 
practice.  Almost  every  assertion  in  these  few  lines  is 
false  and  evasive.  As  to  "  the  practice  now  adopted  "  by 
their  own  church,  "  with  regard  to  persons  baptized  by 
such  as  are  not  only  in  schism,  but  never  received  any 
commission  to  baptize,"  it  is  evident,  on  appeal  to  the  his 
tory  and  decisions  of  that  church,  that  conditional  baptism 
is  to  be  administered  only  when  it  does  not  certainly  appear 
that  water  has  been  used,  and  the  Sacred  Names  re 
peated.  The  character  of  the  administrator  is  not  regarded. 
Again,  the  validity  of  baptism  is,  in  their  own  church,  not 
made  dependent  upon  the  administrator  having  "  received 
any  commission  to  baptize;"  for,  as  we  have  seen,  accord 
ing  to  its  authority,  laymen  and  even  women  can  adminis 
ter  valid  baptism.  Upon  this  question,  indeed,  all  tradi 
tions  coincide,  all  church  authorities  agree.  If  any 
opinion  can  be  called  Catholic,  any  tradition  universal,  it 
is  that  lay  baptism  is  valid.  To  re-baptize,  because  the 
administrator  of  a  former  baptism  had  no  commission  to 
baptize,  is  to  act  in  opposition  to  all  ecclesiastical  authority. 
We  are  further  told,  that  such  a  usage  "  unites  the  advan 
tages  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  practice."  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  opposed  to  both ;  to  the  Latin  practice,  which  recog 
nized  all  baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity;  and  to  the 
Greek,  which,  disowning  heretical  baptism,  still  acknow 
ledged  that  of  persons  in  a  state  of  schism.  Verily,  the 
old  leaven  which  formerly  corrupted  the  doctrine  of  the 
church,  is  working  in  modern  times.  The  usages  of  anti 
quity  are  sought  for  a  pretext  to  cover  the  ambitious 
designs  of  High  Churchmen,  who  would  exalt  their  order 
on  the  destruction  of  the  liberties  wherewith  Christ  hath 
made  his  people  free.  We  are  authorized  to  employ  this 
language,  when  we  find  men  disregard  ancient  usage, 
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Catholic  tradition,  and  ecclesiastical  authority,  for  which, 
elsewhere,  they  most  zealously  plead,  if  by  so  doing  they 
can  promote  the  object  they  ever  keep  in  view — the  eleva 
tion  of  the  priesthood  to  which  they  belong,  and  for  the 
honour  of  which  they  depreciate  the  administrations  and 
services  of  others,  who  are  no  more  in  schism  with  regard 
to  them,  than  they  are  in  schism  with  regard  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  be  that  the  Latin,  or  the  Greek,  or  any  church 
whatever,,  other  than  the  Parliamentary  Church,  which 
owes  its  existence  and  its  forms,  its  constitution  and  its 
canons,  to  the  Acts  of  Henry,  Edward,  Elizabeth,  James, 
and  Charles.  These  are  thy  gods,  0  Israel !  These  are 
your  authorities,  O  ye  who  profess  to  cite  the  names  of 
the  ancient  Fathers,  and  the  acts  of  general  councils  ! 
Yet  all  these  authorities,  spiritual  and  secular,  Catholic 
and  Parliamentary,  patristic  and  royal,  fail  you  in  your 
defence  of  administering  anabaptism  to  those  who  have 
been  baptized  by  dissenting  ministers. 


LECTUEE  IX. 

THE  COMMUNICANTS  AT  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER. 

"  For  even  Christ  our  passover  is  sacrificed  for  us.  Therefore  let  us  keep 
the  feast,  not  with  old  leaven,  neither  with  the  leaven  of  malice  and  wicked 
ness,  but  with  the  unleavened  bread  of  sincerit}'  and  truth." — 1  Cor.  v.  7.  8. 

IN  the  Second  Lecture  of  the  preceding  course,  "  On 
the  Perpetuity  and  Design  of  the  Sacraments,"  I  have 
adduced  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a 
perpetual  ordinance  of  the  Christian  church.  The  argu 
ment  upon  that  question  I  may  be  allowed  to  consider  as 
already  disposed  of,  for  I  have  met  with  no  such  objections 
as  appear  to  require  any  specific  notice. 

In  passing  from  baptism  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  I  must 
briefly  advert  to  what  has  been  already  said  on  the  design 
of  the  two  ritual  observances,  in  so  far  as  they  could  be 
considered  as  having  a  common  design,  in  representing 
important  truth  by  appropriate  emblems.  In  opposition 
to  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  I  endeavoured  to 
show  that  they  were  not  designed  to  confer  grace,  nor  to 
be  the  especial  means  of  conveying  it,  either  by  the  opus 
operatum,  the  proper  performance  of  the  priest,  or  the  opus 
operantis,  the  worthy  reception  of  the  communicant.  In 
opposition  to  many  Protestants,  the  sacraments  were  re 
garded  not  as  ratifications  of  the  Evangelical  Covenant, 
nor  seals  of  its  blessings  given  to  the  worthy  recipients, 
but  as  symbolic  representations  of  Divine  truth,  appointed 
to  commemorate  or  illustrate  the  most  important  facts  and 
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doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  The  truth  exhibited  in  the 
Sacraments,  as  when  it  is  proposed  in  words,  being  appre 
hended  by  the  understanding,  may  prove  the  means  by 
which  Divine  grace  is  communicated  ;  but  then  the  truth, 
not  the  symbol,  the  doctrine,  not  the  Sacrament,  conveys 
the  benefit  to  the  recipient,  as  it  may  do  with  the  same 
effect  to  the  mind  of  a  spectator.  A  recurrence  to  this 
statement  is  necessary  to  show  what  yet  remains  for  our 
consideration.  Having  seen  that  the  Lord's  Supper,  as 
well  as  baptism,  is  an  emblematical  representation  of  evan 
gelical  truth,  the  inquiry  which  remains  is,  Of  what  specific 
truth  is  it  the  emblem,  or  the  commemoration  ? 

Before  we  proceed  to  this  inquiry,  it  may  be  desirable  to 
ascertain  the  progress  already  made  in  determining  who 
are  the  proper  persons  to  participate  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 
It  would  be  in  more  natural  and  logical  order  to  determine, 
first,  what  the  Lord's  Supper  is,  and  afterwards,  who  should 
partake  of  it.  But  as  our  attention  has  been  recently 
directed  to  a  class  of  baptized  persons  in  preparation  for 
the  Lord's  Supper,  it  will  preserve  the  connexion  of  the 
two  parts  of  our  subject,  if  we  first  consider  the  proper 
persons  to  be  admitted  to  the  communion  of  the  Lord's 
Supper. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  reasons  of  the  distinc 
tion  for  which  we  contend,  between  applicants  for  baptism 
and  candidates  for  the  full  communion  of  a  Christian 
church.  There  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  two  ordin 
ances  so  different  are  to  be  restricted  to  the  same  persons. 
Their  objects  and  the  truths  they  illustrate  may  be  so  dis 
tinct,  as  to  render  it  unsafe  to  make  the  limitation  of  one 
ordinance  any  restriction  upon  the  administration  of  the 
other.  In  the  New  Testament  they  are  never  so  brought 
into  connexion,  as  to  intimate  that  the  same  qualifications 
are  indispensable  for  the  proper  reception  of  both.  Having, 
in  a  previous  Lecture  upon  Baptism,  noticed  the  popular 
objection  to  our  views,  founded  upon  the  supposed  con- 
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nexion  of  the  two  ritual  observances,  I  have  now  only  to 
consider  the  scriptural  reasons  for  believing  that  the  com 
munion  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  intended  for  a  more 
restricted  class  than  the  designation  of  baptism.  It  will 
be  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  reasons  for  what  I  am  about 
to  state,  respecting  the  extent  of  baptism  ;  for,  be  they  good 
or  bad,  they  have  been  already  adduced  at  quite  sufficient 
length.  The  evidence  now  to  be  adduced,  is  in  proof  of 
the  restriction  of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  those  who  make  a 
credible  profession  of  religion.  In  support  of  the  distinc 
tion,  I  observe  : — 

1.  Baptism  was  in  the  apostolic  age  administered  on  the 
introduction  to  a  Christian  course,  but  the  Lord's  Supper 
was  in  no  respect  introductory  to  anything  succeeding  it 
in  the  life  of  a  Christian.     Whether  the  proper  subject  of 
baptism  be  a  learner  or  a  young  believer,  all  agree   that 
baptism    is    appropriate  to   the  early  part  of  his  course. 
Whether  Baptists  or  Psedobaptists  be  right  in  the  inter 
pretation  of  scriptural  baptism,  the  baptisms  specified  in 
the  New  Testament  were  administered,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  on  the  first  opportunity  after  the  applicants  had 
heard  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.    But  the  Lord's  Supper 
was  to  be  "  often"  observed, — "  For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this 
bread  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show  the  Lord's  death  till 
he  come."     Thus,  we  do  not  find   the   ordinance  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  pressed  upon  the  immediate  attention  of 
the  young  inquirer,  or  even  the  new  convert,  as  baptism 
was  recommended   to   the    multitude  of  inquirers  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  or  to  Saul  of  Tarsus  on  his  first  inter 
view  with  Ananias. 

2.  The  varied  phraseology  in  which  baptism  and  the 
Lord's    Supper  are  noticed   suggests   the  inference,  that 
there  was  a  considerable  difference  in  the  qualifications 
for  the  two  ordinances.     The  contrast  is  very  decided,  and 
quite  unaccountable,  if  the  same   qualifications  were  re 
quired.     What  a  change  would  be  immediately  wrought  in 
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the  opinions  and  usages  of  Congregational  churches,  if 
they  discovered  some  hitherto  unobserved  texts  (say,  for 
instance,  in  a  manuscript  older  than  any  we  now  possess, 
or  the  autograph  of  an  inspired  apostle),  containing  the 
words,  "  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  disciple  all  nations,  giving 
them  the  Lord's  Supper  ; "  "  Repent  and  take  the  Lord's 
Supper,  every  one  of  you,  for  the  remission  of  sins  ; " 
"  And  now,  why  tarries t  thou  ?  arise,  and  take  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  wash  away  thy  sins."  I  appeal  to  the  candour 
of  every  Baptist,  whether  he  would  not  feel  that  such 
passages  were  inconsistent  with  the  impression  he  had 
received  from  the  reading  of  our  present  Scriptures,  and 
whether  they  would  not  shake  his  confidence  in  the  integ 
rity  of  any  manuscript  which  contained  them  ?  But  our 
argument  is  not  now  with  Baptists,  but  rather  with  those 
who  differ  from  us  in  the  qualifications  requisite  for  ad 
mission,  not  to  baptism,  but  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  In 
reply  to  them,  the  texts  as  we  find  them— "  Repent  and 
be  baptized,"  "  Arise  and  be  baptized" — are  quite  sufficient 
to  protect  us  from  the  charge  of  inconsistency  in  this 
matter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  directions  for  the  Lord's 
Supper  are,  "  But  let  a  man  examine  himself,  and  so  let 
him  eat  of  that  bread  and  drink  of  that  cup.  For  he 
that  eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily,  eateth  and  drinketh 
judgment  to  himself,  not  discerning  the  Lord's  body." 
"Wherefore,  whosoever  shall  eat  this  bread  and  drink 
this  cup  of  the  Lord  unworthily,  shall  be  guilty  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  the  Lord."  Need  I  say  we  have  no 
such  language,  nor  anything  like  it,  in  reference  to 
baptism  ? 

3.  The  extent  of  the  administration  of  baptism  during 
the  ministry  of  our  Lord  upon  earth,  affords  a  remarkable 
contrast  with  the  select  company  of  disciples  among  whom 
he  instituted  the  commemoration  of  his  death. 

I  do  not  mean  to  assert,  that  the  selection  of  the  persons 
whom  our  Lord  collected  around  him  at  the  institution 
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of  the  Supper  was  intended  to  be  the  rule  for  its  adminis 
tration  in  all  succeeding  ages.  A  similar  occasion  can  never 
recur.  But  the  facts,  that  John  administered  baptism  to 
great  multitudes  of  all  classes,  and  that  Jesus  "  made  and 
baptized  more  disciples  than  John," considered  in  connexion 
with  the  limited  number  with  whom  Jesus  partook  of  the 
Last  Supper,  intimate  some  difference  in  the  extent  of  the 
administration  of  the  two  ordinances,  and  in  the  classes  of 
persons  to  whom  they  are  respectively  appropriate.  During 
the  personal  ministry  of  our  Lord  upon  earth,  many  thou 
sands  were  baptized ;  but  only  a  very  few  select  friends  had 
communion  with  him  in  the  Last  Supper.  It  would,  there 
fore,  be  unjustifiable  to  infer  from  the  extent  of  the  pre 
vious  or  subsequent  administration  of  baptism,  anything 
respecting  the  qualifications  for  the  communion  of  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

4.  Baptism,  as  we  have  already  observed,  was  adminis 
tered  on  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  administrator,  acting 
without  the  authority  of  any  church ;  but  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  a  united  service  of  a  Christian  church,  acting 
in  its  social  character,  and  recognizing  the  communicants 
as  members  together  of  the  mystical  body  of  Christ. 

How  baptism  was  administered  in  the  apostolic  age,  we 
have  seen  in  a  preceding  Lecture.  The  teacher  baptized 
the  taught,  without  the  interposition  of  a  church,  or  of  any 
other  party.  But  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  communion 
(KOIVWIO),  a  common  participation.  "The  cup  of  blessing 
which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  blood  of 
Christ  ?  The  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  com 
munion  of  the  body  of  Christ?"  (1  Cor.  x.  16.)  The 
bread  and  wine  represent  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
and  our  partaking  of  them  represents  our  common  parti 
cipation  of  the  blessings  obtained  by  the  offering  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Jesus.  The  word  Kotvcovia  thus  preserves 
its  etymological  signification,  as  the  adjective  KOWOS,  denot 
ing  that  which  is  common  to  several,  and  the  verb 
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to  make  common  and  to  profane,  as  "  He  hath  profaned 
this  sacred  place"  (Acts  xxi.  28),  by  making  it  common  to 
the  Gentiles  ;  and  also  the  verb  Koivwelv,  to  have  a  share, 
as,  "  Nor  have  a  participation  of  other  men's  sins"  (1  Tim. 
v.  22).  Thus  the  apostle  observes  in  the  succeeding  verse, 
"For  we  being  many  are  one  bread  and  one  body;  for  ive 
are  all  partakers  of  that  one  bread  "  (1  Cor.  x.  17).  There  is 
a  common  participation  by  many  in  the  emblems  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  this  is  symbolical 
of  their  common  participation  in  the  benefits  of  his  sacri 
ficial  death.  It  also  represents  the  common  union  of  all 
with  Christ,  of  whom  they  partake,  and  with  one  another, 
as  they  being  many  are  represented  as  one  body,  by  par 
taking  of  the  same  bread  and  wine.  This  common  parti 
cipation  is  indispensable  in  a  sacred  service,  in  which 
many  are  to  be  represented  as  one  in  Christ  Jesus. 

So  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  the  apostle  says,  "  When  ye  come  together 
therefore  into  one  place,  this  is  not  to  eat  the  Lord's 
Supper.  For  in  eating,  every  one  taketh  before  other  his 
own  supper;  and  one  is  hungry  and  another  is  drunken." 
This  passage  admits  of  two  interpretations,  but  either  will 
support  the  opinion  for  which  we  adduce  the  citation. 

It  may  be  explained,  "  When  ye  come  together  to  one 
place,"  I  do  not  recognize  your  service  as  the  Lord's 
Supper;  "for  in  eating  every  one  taketh  before  other 
his  own  supper ;"  that  is,  he  eats  the  Lord's  Supper,  the 
feast  of  the  whole  church,  as  if  it  were  his  own,  when  it 
is  convenient  to  himself;  and  the  consequence  is,  one  is 
hungry,  and  another  takes  too  much.  If  this  be  the  cor 
rect  interpretation,  the  apostle  will  not  allow  a  separate 
meal  of  a  section  of  the  church  to  be  called  the  Lord's 
Supper.  It  is  only  their  own  supper — the  supper  of  the 
faction  which  sits  down  together.  The  apostle  had  pre 
viously  said,  "  I  hear  that  there  are  divisions  among  you." 
The  sad  consequence  of  those  unhappy  divisions  was,  that 
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the  Corinthians  would  not  sit  together  at  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  therefore  did  not  observe  a  common  participation.  On 
this  interpretation,  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  common  service 
of  a  united  church — a  communion  of  saints,  represented 
by  their  partaking  of  one  bread. 

The  other  interpretation  of  the  passage  supposes  that 
the  supper  designated  in  the  21st  verse,  "his  own  supper," 
was  not  the  Lord's  Supper,  nor  regarded  as  such  by  the 
Corinthians  themselves,  but  a  friendly  meal  of  which  they 
partook  previously  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  Many  comment 
ators  suppose,  with  Chrysostom,  Theophylact,  and  others, 
that  these  feasts  were  the  Agapse  observed  in  the  Corin 
thian  church  previously  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  If  this  be 
the  correct  sense  of  the  passage,  the  apostle  forbids  the 
providing  of  such  feasts  in  the  one  place  in  which  they 
came  together  : — "  What !  have  ye  not  houses  to  eat  and 
to  drink  in  ?  or  despise  ye  the  church  of  God,  and  shame 
them  that  have  not  ?"  He  then  proceeds  (for  so  we  must 
understand  him)  to  give  directions  for  the  observance  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  in  which  there  was  to  be  nothing  which 
might  shame  or  grieve  those  who  had  not  enough  for  their 
own  supper,  or  afford  an  opportunity  for  excess  to  those 
who  had  more  than  sufficient.  They  were  to  eat  of  one 
bread  and  to  drink  of  one  cup,  according  to  the  example 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  apostle  concludes  with  this 
direction :  "  Therefore,  my  brethren,  when  ye  come  toge 
ther  to  eat,  tarry  one  for  another.  And  if  any  man  hunger, 
let  him  eat  at  home,  that  ye  come  not  together  unto  con 
demnation  ;  and  the  rest  will  I  set  in  order  when  I  come." 
The  Corinthians  were  therefore  "  to  come  together  to 
eat;"  they  were  "  to  tarry  one  for  another  "  Their  eating 
together  of  one  bread  was  the  emblem  of  their  union  as 
one  church  of  Christ."  The  common  participation  of  this 
observance  was  so  important,  that  the  apostle  would  not 
tolerate  the  abuse,  even  for  a  few  months,  until  he  could 
visit  them,  and  reform  the  disorders  of  the  church.  Our 
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inference  is,  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  essentially  a  social 
observance,  a  service  of  the  whole  church,  or  a  communion 
of  saints.  No  private  observance,  no  man's  own  supper, 
110  supper  of  a  section  of  the  church,  is  to  be  called  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

In  accordance  with  this  conclusion,  we  read,  "  Upon 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  when  the  disciples  came  together 
to  break  bread,  Paul  preached  unto  them."  (Acts  xx.  7.) 
The  object  they  had  in  view  in  coming  together  was  to 
eat  the  Lord's  Supper.  This  commemoration  was  to  be 
observed,  not  as  a  private  meeting  of  friends,  but  as  a 
public  assembly  of  Christians.*  They  were  gathered 
together,  not  in  a  common  room,  but  in  a  large  upper 
chamber,  where  many  lamps  were  lighted,  and  where  Paul 
was  long  preaching.  The  reading  of  the  narrative  leaves 
no  doubt  upon  the  mind,  that  the  disciples  in  Troas  came 
together  in  their  customary  manner ;  that  an  appropriate 
place  was  secured,  and  sufficient  lamps  provided,  for  a 
considerable  congregation :  and  that  Paul,  associating 
himself  with  them  in  their  communion,  took  that  oppor 
tunity  of  preaching  to  them.  They  came  together,  not  to 
hear  Paul  preach,  but  to  break  bread.  But  we  never  read 
of  the  disciples  coming  together  to  a  baptizing,  although 
we  read  of  baptism  in  a  private  house,  baptism  in  a  prison, 
and  baptism  in  a  desert.  This  is  just  what  consistency 
would  require,  if  baptism  were  administered  personally, 
without  any  reference  to  the  authority  of  the  church,  and 
the  Lord's  Supper  were  a  social  service,  for  which  the 
whole  church  came  together  at  an  appointed  time. 
Private  baptisms  are  scriptural,  but  private  celebrations  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  are  unscriptural ;  p.nd  the  difference  of 
administration  is  to  be  explained  by  the  different  character 

*  Another  reading  preferred  by  the  best  critics  is,  "We  being  come 
together  to  break  bread,  Paul  preached  unto  them."  But  if  this  reading  be 
correct,  as  it  is  the  better  supported,  it  is  evident  from  the  narrative,  that 
not  only  the  companions  of  the  apostles,  but  a  very  considerable  number  of 
other  persons  were  present. 
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of  the  ordinances  themselves ;  the  Lord's  Supper  is,  but 
baptism  is  not,  a  communion  of  saints. 

But  if  the  Lord's  Supper  be  a  social  ordinance  of  the 
church,  representing  the  communion  with  Christ  of  the 
members  of  his  body,  it  is  evident  that  the  only  proper 
persons  to  be  thus  associated  in  the  emblems  are  those 
who  are  associated  in  reality ;  that  is,  the  accredited  mem 
bers  of  a  Christian  church.  They  being  many  are  one, 
the  several  members  of  one  body  of  Christ.  It  is  for  them 
to  come  together  to  break  bread,  to  eat  of  one  loaf,  to 
drink  of  one  cup ;  not  to  take  each  his  own  supper  before 
hand,  but  to  tarry  for  one  another,  that  they  may  eat  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

5.  If  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  be  the 
social  communion  of  a  church,  only  the  persons  who  pro 
perly  constitute  a  church  are  qualified  to  participate  in  it. 
Although  it  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  subject  to 
pursue  in  all  its  detail  the  inquiry  respecting  the  proper 
qualifications  for  church-fellowship,  yet  some  attention 
must  be  given  to  it,  or  we  fail  to  ascertain  the  character  of 
the  persons  who  ought  to  be  admitted  to  the  table  of  the 
Lord.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  word  "  church"  is  used 
with  that  signification  which  is  given  to  it  in  such  phrases 
as  "  the  church  of  Corinth,"  "the  church  of  Cenchrea," 
and  "  the  churches  of  Galatia." 

What  we  have  to  say  upon  this  part  of  the  subject  may 
be  comprised  under  two  propositions  : — 1.  That  a  church 
ought  to  consist  of  truly  Christian  persons.  2.  That  the 
members  of  a  church  are  the  proper  persons  to  decide 
upon  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  its  communion. 

In  support  of  the  first  proposition,  that  a  Christian 
church  ought  to  consist  of  truly  Christian  persons,  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  adduce  the  apostle's  words,  addressed  to 
the  church  of  Corinth: — "Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the 
temple  of  God,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you  ? 
If  any  man  defile  the  temple  of  God,  him  shall  God 
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destroy ;  for  the  temple  of  God  is  holy,  which  temple  ye 
are."  (1  Cor.  iii.  16,  17.)  These  words,  standing  alone, 
prove  all  that  we  assert.  The  church  is  represented  as 
the  temple  of  God,  and  unholy  men  are  to  be  condemned 
for  profaning  that  temple.  But  connected  with  the  passage, 
we  have  an  account  of  the  building  of  this  spiritual  temple. 
The  materials  introduced  are  gold,  silver,  precious  stones, 
wood,  hay,  stubble.  The  apostle  expressly  forbids  the 
introduction  of  the  bad  materials,  which  will  not  endure 
the  test  of  the  fire :  "  Let  every  man  take  heed  how  he 
buildeth  thereon."  Offences  must  needs  come ;  false 
brethren  are  unawares  brought  in.  But  the  doctrine  of 
the  apostle  is,  that,  as  far  as  in  the  judgment  of  charity 
we  can  decide,  no  wicked  persons  ought  to  be  introduced. 
In  accordance  with  this  doctrine  we  shall  hereafter  see  he 
directs  the  Corinthians  to  purge  out  the  old  leaven,  or  to 
exclude  ungodly  persons  from  their  society. 

The  second  proposition  is,  that  the  church  itself  is  to 
decide  upon  the  qualifications  of  all  applicants  for  its  com 
munion.  This  proposition  will  probably  have  to  encounter 
more  opposition  than  the  former,  and  from  two  parties — 
those  who  think  that  no  judgment  at  all  ought  to  be  expressed 
upon  the  religious  character  of  applicants  for  communion, 
and  those  who  think  that  judgment  ought  to  be  expressed, 
not  by  the  church,  but  by  its  acknowledged  office-bearers. 

Upon  this  subject  the  directions  given  to  the  Corinthian 
church  in  reference  to  the  exclusion  of  an  unworthy 
member,  appear  to  rne  to  refute  both  classes  of  objectors 
so  completely,  that  I  shall  best  secure  brevity  by  adducing 
them  in  support  of  the  proposition.  Let  it  be  observed, 
we  are  not  considering  the  manner  in  which  a  church 
should  obtain  satisfaction,  or  the  degree  of  satisfaction 
which  it  should  obtain.  The  amount  of  our  statement  is, 
that  a  church  should  have  confidence  in  the  Christian 
character  of  its  communicants,  and  should  express  that 
confidence  by  its  act  of  fraternal  recognition. 

xv,  M 
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The  apostle  had  heard  from  common  report,  that  a  very 
unworthy  man  was  a  member  of  the  Corinthian  church. 
The  scandal,  he  had  good  reason  to  believe,  was  true. 
He  writes,  "  For  I  verily,  as  absent  in  body,  but  present 
in  spirit,  have  judged  already,  as  though  I  were  present, 
concerning  him  that  hath  so  done  this  deed."  (1  Cor.  v.  3.) 
The  apostle  having  thus  considered  what  ought  to  be  done, 
proceeds,  not  to  excommunicate  the  offender  by  any 
authority  with  which  he  was  invested,  but  as  an  inspired 
man,  by  virtue  of  his  possession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  give 
directions  how  the  church  ought  to  act  with  regard  to 
him.  He  gives  these  directions,  not  to  the  officers,  nor  to 
any  court  of  authority,  but  to  the  members  of  the  church. 
"  In  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  when  ye  are 
gathered  together,  and  my  spirit,  with  the  power  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  The  apostle  requires  the  church  to 
be  "gathered  together,'1''  that  by  its  own  act  it  might  exclude 
the  offender ;  and  he  invested  that  act  with  no  less  a 
sanction  than  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Unquestionably  the  officers  might  make  previous  inquiries, 
collect  the  evidence,  and  submit  the  case  to  the  deliberate 
consideration  of  the  assembly;  but  the  decision  was  to  be 
the  judicial  and  solemn  act  of  the  assembled  church. 
That  act  is  described  in  terms  intended  to  show  with  what 
solemnity  it  is  invested,  and  what  responsibility  belongs 
to  it — a  responsibility  too  heavy  to  be  assumed  by  indi 
viduals,  or  by  any  court,  except  that  which  the  apostle 
declares  to  be  endowed  "  with  the  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ," — "  to  deliver  such  an  one  unto  Satan  for  the 
destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the 
day  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  That  the  delivery  unto  Satan 
denotes  the  exclusion  from  the  church,  is  made  evident 
by  the  subsequent  verses  : — "  Your  glorying  is  not  good. 
Know  ye  not  that  a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump  ? 
Purge  out  therefore  the  old  leaven,  that  ye  may  be  a  new 
lump,  as  ye  are  unleavened."  That  in  thus  charging  the 
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Corinthian  church,  the  apostle  had  especial  reference  to 
the  purity  of  their  communion  in  their  commemoration  of 
the  death  of  Christ,  may  be  inferred  from  the  introduction 
of  the  words,  "For  even  Christ  our  passover  is  sacrificed 
for  us  :  therefore  let  us  keep  the  feast,  not  with  old  leaven, 
neither  with  the  leaven  of  malice  and  wickedness;  but 
with  the  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity  and  truth.  I  wrote 
unto  you  in  an  epistle  not  to  company  with  fornicators : 
yet  not  altogether  with  the  fornicators  of  this  world,  or 
with  the  covetous,  or  extortioners,  or  with  idolaters ;  for 
then  must  ye  needs  go  out  of  the  world.  But  now  I  have 
written  unto  you  not  to  keep  company,  if  any  man  that  in 
called  a  brother  be  a  foriricator,  or  covetous,  or  an  idolater, 
or  a  railer,  or  a  drunkard,  or  an  extortioner ;  with  such  an 
one  no  not  to  eat.  For  what  have  I  to  do  to  judge  them 
also  that  are  without '?  Do  not  ye  judge  them  that  are 
within?  But  them  that  are  without  God  judgeth.  There 
fore  put  away  from  among  yourselves  that  wicked  person." 
(1  Cor.  v.  7 — 13.)  In  these  words  we  have  a  distinction 
clearly  stated  between  those  who  were  within  the  church 
and  those  without.  Those  within  the  church  were  known 
as  a  separate  society,  united  by  some  well-understood 
principles.  While  the  judgment  of  those  without  was 
reserved  with  God,  the  judgment  of  those  within  was  dis 
tinctly  entrusted  to  the  church,  whose  decision  upon 
charges  of  fornication,  covetousness,  idolatry,  railing, 
drunkenness,  extortion,  and,  we  may  surely  add  to  this 
enumeration,  other  scandalous  offences,  was  to  be  solemnly 
pronounced  by  the  assembly  of  the  members,  and  to  be 
carried  into  effect  by  the  exclusion  of  the  guilty  persons. 
With  these  excluded  persons  the  members  were  to  have  no 
more  religious  intercourse, — "no  not  to  eat."*  Everyman 
pronounced  an  offender  was,  therefore,  on  the  deliberate 
judgment  of  the  church,  to  be  prohibited  from  communi 
cating  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 

In  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  apostle 
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seems  to  recur  to  this  particular  case  :  "  If  any  have  caused 
grief,  he  hath  not  grieved  me  but  in  part ;  that  I  may  not 
overcharge  you  all.  Sufficient  to  such  a  man  is  this  punish 
ment,  which  was  inflicted  '  of  many  ;'  "  more  correctly  "by 
the  majority"  (yrro  r&v  TrXewvcov).  (2  Cor.  ii.  5,  6.)  This 
phrase  "by  the  majority,"  seems  to  intimate  that  there 
was  a  minority,  who  opposed  the  sentence  ultimately  carried. 
As  there  was  a  faction  opposed  to  the  apostle  Paul,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  they  objected  to  the  course  of  proceed 
ing  which  he  had  recommended. 

But  whatever  was  the  nature  of  the  opposition,  we  have 
an  instance  of  a  sentence  of  the  majority  sanctioned  by 
the  apostle,  as  the  decision  of  the  church.  This  fact  is, 
in  our  estimation,  quite  a  sufficient  defence  against  the 
contemptuous  observations  we  sometimes  hear  about  the 
majorities  and  minorities  of  Congregational  churches. 

The  Corinthian  church,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  on 
receiving  the  first  epistle,  "  gathered  together"  in  compli 
ance  with  the  directions  of  the  apostle,  and  "  by  the  ma 
jority"  passed  a  sentence  of  exclusion  upon  the  unworthy 
member.  In  consequence  of  this  sentence  he  was  brought 
to  a  deep  sense  of  his  sin,  and  much  sorrow  on  account  of 
it,  "  lest,  perhaps,  such  an  one  should  be  swallowed  up  with 
overmuch  sorrow."  The  end  proposed  was  accomplished 
in  "  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  might  be 
saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  But  if  this  were 
not  the  exact  history  of  this  unworthy  man,  or  if  the  refer 
ence  in  the  second  epistle  was  not  to  the  person  mentioned 
in  the  first,  our  conclusion,  in  its  most  important  par 
ticulars,  remains  undisturbed.  Some  sentence  had  been 
passed  by  the  majority  to  mark  their  disapprobation  of 
the  improper  conduct  of  one  of  their  communion,  and  the 
apostle  recognized  the  authority  of  that  sentence,  and  de 
clared  it  to  have  been  sufficient.  If,  as  I  believe,  the 
references  in  both  epistles  are  to  the  same  offender,  we 
have  a  more  complete  view  of  the  whole  proceedings. 
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But  if  they  are  not,  we  have  two  instances  in  which  the 
sentence  of  a  church  was  passed  upon  an  offender;  one 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  apostle,  the  other  with 
the  sanction  of  his  approval.  Either  interpretation  sus 
tains  our  argument. 

That  these  things  were  done  according  to  an  immediate 
direction  of  the  apostle,  is  an  objection  to  which  no  con 
sideration  can  be  attached.  What  else,  that  was  done 
rightly  in  the  first  age  of  the  church,  was  not  done  under 
apostolic  sanction,  or  in  obedience  to  inspired  authority  V 
The  apostolic  direction  is  the  strength  of  our  argument, 
our  infallible  authority  and  highest  precedent.  The  apostle 
knew  that  he  was  writing  an  epistle  which  would  become 
the  directory  for  the  discipline  of  Christian  churches  to 
the  end  of  the  world.  If  he  had  thought  proper,  he  might 
have  accomplished  his  object  without  submitting  the  case 
of  the  offender  to  the  decision  of  the  whole  church  con 
vened  for  the  purpose.  He  might,  on  his  own  authority, 
have  excommunicated  the  unworthy  member,  and  peremp 
torily  have  forbidden  the  disciples  to  have  any  further 
communion  with  him.  But,  though  invested  with  apos 
tolic  authority,  he  would  not  interfere  with  the  discipline 
and  self-government  of  the  Corinthian  church.  Or,  if 
the  excommunication  of  an  offender  ought  to  have  been 
entrusted  to  any  officers  who  had  authority  to  act  inde 
pendently  of  the  church,  he  might  easily  have  given  his 
directions  to  the  bishops  or  the  deacons,  or  to  whatever 
persons  it  belonged,  to  do  that  which  he  so  plainly 
directed  to  be  done  by  the  assembled  church,  and  afterwards 
so  distinctly  recognized  as  having  been  well  done  by  its  ma 
jority.  His  directions,  in  whatever  light  they  are  observed, 
appear  obligatory  upon  Christian  churches  in  all  ages. 

It  may  be  almost  superfluous  to  observe,  that  if  the 
right  of  exclusion  belongs  to  a  church,  the  right  of  admis 
sion  must  belong  to  it  also.  One  implies  the  other.  The 
admission  into  the  primitive  churches  may  not  have  been 
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so  formal  and  solemn  an  act  as  was  the  exclusion  from 
their  communion ;  but  if  a  church  had  really  the  power 
of  exclusion,  it  must  have  had  virtually  the  power  of  admis 
sion.  Both  depended  upon  a  judgment  of  character. 

This  power  is  distinctly  recognized  by  the  apostle,  who, 
as  in  the  instance  of  exclusion,  gives  directions  for  its 
proper  exercise.  Writing  "  to  all  that  be  in  Rome,  be 
loved  of  God,  called  to  be  saints,"  he  says — "  Him  that  is 
weak  in  the  faith  receive  ye"  (Trpoo-Xapfidveo-de,  take  to  your 
selves).  (Romans  xiv.  1.)  Whatever  may  be  the  precise 
import  of  these  words,  they  undoubtedly  imply,  if  they  do 
not  specifically  direct,  reception  into  the  society  of  the 
brethren  arid  the  communion  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The 
•'  taking  to  themselves"  could  not  have  included  less  than 
the  recognition  of  the  weak  as  Christian  brethren,  and 
therefore  their  reception  into  the  fellowship  of  the  church. 
Had  this  reception  been  entrusted  to  the  bishops  or  dea 
cons  or  office-bearers  of  any  kind,  the  apostle  could  easily 
have  given  his  direction  to  any  such  authorities.  But  by 
giving  it  to  the  members  of  the  church  generally,  he  re 
cognized  their  power  to  receive  applicants  into  their  com 
munion.  This  passage,  it  may  be  observed,  implies  also 
an  indirect  argument  in  favour  of  purity  of  communion  ; 
for  it  is  very  obvious  that  the  direction  to  "  receive  the 
weak  in  the  faith,"  conveys  by  implication  the  prohibition 
to  receive  the  absolutely  unbelieving. 

We  therefore  conclude  that,  as  baptism  was  administered 
by  Christian  teachers  without  any  reference  to  the  suffrages 
or  authority  of  any  church,  the  baptized  catechumens  were 
approved  by  the  act  of  a  church  on  receiving  them  into 
its  fellowship,  and  that  all  such  accredited  members  par 
ticipated  in  the  communion  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

It  appears  not  improbable  that  the  apostle  called  such 
approved  church  members  "  the  spiritual,"  when  he  said, 
"  Brethren,  if  a  man  be  overtaken  in  a  fault,  ye  which  are 
spiritual,  restore  such  an  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness." 
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(Gal.  vi.  1.)  I  think  so — 1st.  Because  the  spiritual  were 
distinguished  from  others  called  the  carnal,  who  yet  had 
some  connexion  with  the  Christian  congregation,  and  who 
could  have  been  no  more  than  learners  of  the  Christian 
doctrine.  2nd.  Because  the  apostle  elsewhere  (1  Cor.  iii. 
1),  distinguishing  the  "  spiritual"  from  the  "carnal,"  calls 
the  latter  babes  in  Christ, — "  And  I,  brethren,  could  not 
speak  unto  you  as  unto  spiritual,  but  as  unto  carnal,  even 
as  unto  babes  in  Christ."  The  inference  is  that,  if  the 
carnal  were  called  "  babes  in  Christ,"  the  learners  of  the 
first  principles  of  the  gospel,  who  were  to  be  "  fed  with 
milk  and  not  with  meat,"  who  might  be  expected  to  fall 
into  divisions,  and  walk  as  men,  by  saying  of  the  respective 
teachers  who  baptized  them,  I  am  of  this  man,  and  I  of 
that,  the  spiritual  were  the  accredited  professors,  who, 
being  united  in  Christian  fellowship  with  the  whole 
church,  were  blamed  by  the  apostle  for  acting  as  if  they 
were  carnal,  saying,  I  am  of  Paul,  and  I  am  of  Apollos. 
3rd.  Because  the  apostle  here  imposes  upon  the  spiritual 
the  duty  of  restoring  the  penitent;  just  as  in  the  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  he  directs  the  members  to  remit 
the  sentence  of  exclusion  which  had  been  pronounced  by 
the  majority. 

To  the  opinion  that  a  Christian  church  should  consist 
only  of  those  persons  whose  profession  of  personal  religion 
is  accredited  and  approved  by  their  brethren,  it  has  been* 
objected  that  some  of  our  Lord's  parables  contain  a  very 
different  representation  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Refer 
ence  has  been  made  especially  to  the  parable  in  which  "the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  likened  unto  a  man  which  sowed 
good  seed  in  his  field,  but  while  men  slept,  his  enemy  came 
and  sowed  tares  among  the  wheat."  (Matt.  xiii.  24 — 30.) 
Tt  is  said,  with  some  appearance  of  truth,  that  when  the 
tares  appeared,  although  the  servants  easily  distinguished 
them,  they  were  to  grow  together  with  the  wheat  until  the 
harvest.  So  the  bad  fishes  in  the  net,  which  represents 
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the  kingdom  of  heaven,  were  not  to  be  separated  from  the 
good  until  the  end  of  the  world. 

In  reply  to  this  plausible  objection,  it  has  been  said,  and 
with  justice,  we  are  not  to  press  closely  upon  the  details  of 
a  parable,  in  which  some  one  great  principle  is  usually  illus 
trated,  and  the  several  minor  incidents  are  introduced, 
merely  to  give  interest  and  vividness  to  the  illustration. 
That  the  good  and  bad  are  found  together  under  the 
most  faithful  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  cannot  be  sepa 
rated  by  any  wisdom  of  man,  seems  to  have  been  the  truth 
which  our  Lord  intended  to  illustrate.  His  disciples  were 
forbidden  to  break  up  the  several  relations  of  life,  by  harsh 
and  persecuting  measures,  directed  against  those  who,  how 
ever  unworthy,  would  in  due  time  be  overtaken  by  the  just 
judgments  of  God.  By  such  an  interpretation  of  these 
parables,  we  deduce  from  them  exactly  the  same  truth  as 
that  which  the  apostle  teaches.  "  For  what  have  I  to  do 
to  judge  them  also  that  are  without?  Do  not  ye  judge 
them  that  are  within  ?  But  them  that  are  without  God 
judgeth." 

If  the  words  of  our  Lord,  "  Let  both  grow  together  until 
the  harvest,"  be  interpreted,  as  if  they  meant,  Let  the  un 
godly  remain  with  the  pious  in  the  communion  of  the 
Christian  church  ;  the  interpretation  is  directly  opposed  to 
the  express  command  of  the  apostle,  "But  now  I  have 
written  unto  you  not  to  keep  company,  if  any  man  that  is 
called  a  brother  be  a  fornicator,  or  covetous,  or  an  idolater, 
or  a  railer,  or  a  drunkard,  or  an  extortioner ;  with  such  an 
one  no  not  to  eat."  (1  Cor.  v.  11.)  The  prohibition  of  the 
apostle  is  very  distinct  and  peremptory  :  his  words  admit  of 
but  one  interpretation  :  they  refer  only  to  such  as  are  called 
brethren.  We  are  to  "  put  away  from  ourselves  that  wicked 
person,"  because  he  is  "  called  a  brother."  However  the 
parable  of  our  Lord  may  be  interpreted,  we  can  admit  no 
explanation  which  sanctions  our  keeping  company  with  the 
ungodly,  or  acknowledging  them  as  Christian  brethren. 
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After  their  exclusion  from  the  church,  its  authority  over 
them  terminates.  In  their  temporal  affairs  it  has  no  right 
to  disturb  them.  "  What  have  I  to  do,  to  judge  them  that 
are  without?"  Let  those  associated  in  the  secular  busi 
ness,  or  ordinary  relations  of  life,  grow  together,  as  tares 
and  wheat,  until  the  harvest.  Our  Lord  and  his  apostle 
must  be  interpreted  as  speaking  consistently  with  each 
other.  A  prohibition  of  the  abuse  of  church  authority,  by 
interfering  with  the  secular  or  domestic  relations  of  life,  is 
quite  consistent  with  an  exhortation  to  exercise  that  au 
thority  faithfully,  in  preserving  the  purity  of  the  church 
itself. 

It  should  also  be  observed,  that  the  expression  of  our 
Lord,  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  does  not  appear  to  mean 
precisely  the  same  thing  as  a  church  or  society,  from  which 
Paul  would  have  the  unworthy  member  excluded.  "And 
from  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist  until  now  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  suffereth  violence,"  says  our  Lord,  "  and  the  vio 
lent  take  it  by  force."  These  words  occur  in  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew,  but  the  Evangelist  Luke,  in  recording  the  same 
address  of  our  Lord  to  the  multitude,  inserts  in  the  place 
which  they  occupy,  the  words,  "  And  all  the  people  that 
heard  him,  and  the  publicans,  justified  God,  being  baptized 
with  the  baptism  of  John."  (Compare  Matthew  xi.  12, 
with  Luke  vii.  29.)  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  multi 
tudes  who  were  baptized  by  John,  and  by  the  disciples  of 
Jesus,  are  represented  by  Matthew  as  "  pressing  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  In  the  general  interest  which  was 
excited,  they  seemed  as  if  they  would  take  that  kingdom  by 
force.  If  the  views  we  have  proposed  of  the  subjects  of 
baptism  be  correct,  we  obtain  in  these  passages  a  principle 
by  which  we  can  easily  reconcile  the  parables  of  our  Lord 
and  the  directions  of  the  apostle.  If  those  who  are  willing 
to  receive  religious  instruction  ought  to  obtain  that  recog 
nition  of  learners,  which,  as  we  have  contended,  baptism 
expresses,  but  ought  not  to  be  received  into  the  confidential 
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fellowship  of  a  particular  church,  unless  they  appear  to  be 
not  only  learners  of  the  truth,  but  also  subject  to  its  sanc 
tifying  influence,  we  see  how,  in  one  sense,  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  may  include  the  tares  and  the  wheat,  as  having 
a  general  interest  in  its  arrangements  for  their  instruction  ; 
and,  in  another,  only  those  whose  character  is  sufficiently 
consistent  to  gain  the  confidence  of  a  Christian  society, 
should  be  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  its  communion. 

As  to  another  objection,  which  has  been  sometimes 
adduced,  that  Judas  was  present  at  the  institution  of 
the  Supper,  it  may  be  quite  sufficient  to  reply,  that  so 
far  from  there  being  any  proof  that  Judas  was  present 
on  that  occasion,  the  preponderance  of  the  evidence  on 
the  comparison  of  the  several  Gospels,  as  we  shall  here 
after  show,  is  in  favour  of  the  opposite  opinion.  But 
even  admitting  that  he  was  present,  and  partook  of  the 
sacred  emblems,  the  admission  determines  nothing  in  this 
controversy.  If  he  were  present,  was  he  not  there  as  an 
apostle?  and  did  he. not  eat  as  one  of  the  twelve  ?  In  the 
intercourse  of  our  blessed  Lord  with  his  twelve  apostles, 
he  never  made  any  distinction  between  the  traitor  and  the 
faithful,  until  the  act  of  treachery  was  discovered.  Although 
Jesus  knew  what  was  in  man,  he  made  no  use  of  that  know 
ledge,  so  far  as  Judas  was  concerned  ;  but  left  his  character 
to  the  probation  to  which  all  the  other  apostles  were  sub 
jected.  Why  our  Lord  should  have  so*  acted,  may  be  a 
question  of  some  difficulty ;  but  that  he  did  so  act  is  un 
deniable.  To  adduce  the  instance  of  Judas  as  a  precedent 
for  the  admission  of  ungodly  persons  to  the  Lord's  Supper, 
is  with  the  same  breath  to  furnish  a  precedent  for  the  ap 
pointment  of  the  vilest  and  most  unprincipled  men  to  the 
highest  offices  of  the  Christian  church. 

Although  no  man  can  say  with  certainty  that  Judas  par 
took  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  he 
"  obtained  part  of  this  ministry."  Yet  the  probability,  or 
rather  possibility,  of  the  former,  has  been  pleaded,  by  those 
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who  would  not  dare  to  adduce  the  certainty  of  the  latter,  as 
a  precedent  for  the  imitation  of  the  church. 

But,  on  comparing  the  Gospels,  it  appears  that  Judas 
Iscariot  left  the  room  before  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Three  of  the  Evangelists  preserve  such  an  order 
in  their  relation  of  the  incidents  of  that  evening  that,  were 
it  not  for  the  arrangement  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  there 
could  not  be  the  slightest  doubt  upon  the  subject.  Accord 
ing  to  the  relation  of  John,  Judas  went  out  when  he  had 
received  the  sop  which  was  given  him  in  the  course  of  the 
paschal  supper.  As  John  has  given  the  most  detailed  and 
complete  account  of  the  events  of  that  evening,  his  narra 
tive  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  illustrating  the  appar 
ent  discrepancies  of  the  preceding  Gospels.  His  state 
ment,  considered  in  connexion  with  the  accounts  of 
Matthew  and  Mark,  supplies  a  clear  and  consistent  narra 
tive.  John  says  (xiii.  21 — 30),  "When  Jesus  had  thus  said, 
he  was  troubled  in  spirit,  and  testified,  and  said,  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you,  that  one  of  you  shall  betray  me. 
Then  the  disciples  looked  one  on  another,  doubting  of 
whom  he  spake.  Now  there  was  leaning  on  Jesus'  bosom 
one  of  his  disciples,  whom  Jesus  loved.  Simon  Peter 
therefore  beckoned  to  him,  that  he  should  ask  who  it  should 
be  of  whom  he  spake.  He  then  lying  on  Jesus'  breast 
saith  unto  him,  Lord,  who  is  it?  Jesus  answered,  He  it- 
is,  to  whom  I  shall  give  a  sop,  when  I  have  dipped  it.  And 
when  he  had  dipped  the  sop,  he  gave  it  to  Judas  Iscariot, 
the  son  of  Simon.  And  after  the  sop  Satan  entered  into 
him.  Then  said  Jesus  unto  him,  That  thou  doest,  do 
quickly.  Now  no  man  at  the  table  knew  for  what  intent  he 
spake  this  unto  him.  For  some  of  them  thought,  because 
Judas  had  the  bag,  that  Jesus  had  said  unto  him,  Buy  those 
things  that  we  have  need  of  against  the  feast;  or,  that  he 
should  give  something  to  the  poor.  He  then  having  re 
ceived  the  sop  went  immediately  out:  and  it  was  night." 
From  this  narrative  we  should  infer  that  Judas  left  the 
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room  during  the  passover.  But  if  there  were  any  reason 
able  doubt,  Matthew  and  Mark  entirely  resolve  it.  Mat 
thew  says  (xxvi.  19 — 25),  ''And  the  disciples  did  as  Jesus 
had  appointed  them  ;  and  they  made  ready  the  passover. 
Now  when  the  even  was  come,  he  sat  down  with  the  twelve. 
And  as  they  did  eat,  he  said,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  one 
of  you  shall  betray  me.  And  they  were  exceeding  sorrow 
ful,  and  began  every  one  of  them  to  say  unto  him,  Lord,  is 
it  I  ?  And  he  answered  and  said,  He  that  dippeth  his  hand 
with  me  in  the  dish,  the  same  shall  betray  me.  The  Son 
of  man  goeth  as  it  is  written  of  him  :  but  woe  unto  that 
man  by  whom  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed  !  it  had  been 
good  for  that  man  if  he  had  not  been  born.  Then  Judas, 
which  betrayed  him,  said,  Master,  is  it  I  ?  He  said  unto 
him,  Thou  hast  said."  This  is  evidently  the  relation,  by 
a  different  witness,  of  the  same  events  as  those  which  are 
mentioned  with  more  particularity  and  detail  by  the  evan 
gelist  John.  There  is  some  difference,  but  no  discrepancy. 
In  John,  the  disciples  are  represented  as  looking  one  on 
another,  doubting  of  whom  he  spake.  In  Matthew,  those 
doubting  disciples  say,  every  one,  "  Lord,  is  it  I?"  In 
John,  the  answer  is  given  to  the  beloved  disciple  who  pro 
posed  the  question.  In  Matthew  it  is  given  to  the  disci 
ples.  But  Matthew  determines  the  time  to  be  while  they 
were  eating  the  passover.  After  the  relation  of  these  inci 
dents,  he  describes  the  institution  of  the  Supper  in  the 
succeeding  verses.  Had  Judas  remained  during  that  affect 
ing  service,  John  would  not  have  said,  "  He  then  having 
received  the  sop  went  immediately  out''  The  narration  of 
Mark  (xiv.  16 — 22)  corresponds  in  every  particular  wTith 
that  of  Matthew  : — "  And  they  made  ready  the  passover. 
And  in  the  evening  he  cometh  with  the  twelve.  And  as 
they  sat  and  did  eat,  Jesus  said,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  One 
of  you  which  eateth  with  me  shall  betray  me.  And  they 
began  to  be  sorrowful,  and  to  say  unto  him  one  by  one,  Is 
it  I?  and  another  said,  Is  it  I?  And  he  answered  and  said 
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unto  them,  It  is  one  of  the  twelve,  that  dippeth  with  me  in 
the  dish.  The  Son  of  man  indeed  goeth,  as  it  is  written  of 
him  :  but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  Son  of  man  is 
betrayed  !  good  were  it  for  that  man  if  he  had  never  been 
born."  (At  this  time  Judas  goes  out.)  "And  as  they  did  eat, 
Jesus  took  bread,  and  blessed,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to 
them,  and  said,  Take,  eat  :  this  is  my  body." 

So  far  all  is  consistent.  Upon  the  supposition  that 
Judas  left  before  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
there  is  in  three  Gospels  not  the  least  difficulty.  To  the 
English  reader,  indeed,  there  may  be  some  perplexity,  on 
account  of  an  unfortunate  mistranslation  in  John  xiii.  2  : 
— "  And  supper  being  ended."  It  ought  to  be,  "  And  sup 
per  being  come  ;"  or,  "  While  they  were  at  supper  (JSelnvov 
ycpoptvov)  the  devil  having  now  put  it  into  the  heart  of 
Judas  Iscariot,  Simon's  son,  to  betray  him."  Had  this 
occurred  after  supper,  as  our  translators  seem  to  have  sup 
posed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  it  with  the  narra 
tives  we  have  considered.  But  as  the  occurrence  took 
place  while  they  were  at  supper,  the  whole  is  consistent 
and  harmonious. 

But  what,  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  has  induced  some  to 
think  that  Judas  was  present  at  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  ?  The  only  difficulty  arises  from  the  order  of  the 
relation ;  and,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  Luke  has  pre 
served  the  chronological  order,  from  which  Matthew  and 
Mark  have  departed,  it  can  decide  nothing  in  the  deter 
mination  of  this  controversy.  If  we  arrange  the  events 
recorded  by  Luke,  in  the  order  preserved  by  Matthew  and 
Mark,  there  is  no  discrepancy.  But,  if  we  arrange  the 
events  recorded  by  Matthew  and  Mark,  according  to  the 
order  of  Luke,  we  have  an  obvious  and  irrecoiicileable 
discrepancy  with  the  Gospel  of  John.  Why,  then,  should 
the  order^of  Luke  be  preferred  to  that  of  the  other  three 
evangelists  ?  It  is  evident  that,  in  this  part  of  his  nar 
rative,  Luke  does  depart  from  the  chronological  order. 
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Pie  says  (xxii.  19 — 23),  "  And  he  took  bread,  and  gave 
thanks,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  unto  them,  saying,  This  is 
my  body  which  is  given  for  you :  this  do  in  remembrance 
of  me.  Likewise  also  the  cup  after  supper,  saying,  This 
cup  is  the  new  testament  in  my  blood,  which  is  shed  for 
you.  But,  behold,  the  hand  of  him  that  betrayeth  me  is 
with  me  on  the  table.  And  truly  the  Son  of  man  goeth, 
as  it  was  determined ;  but  woe  unto  that  man  by  whom  he 
is  betrayed  !  And  they  began  to  enquire  among  them 
selves,  which  of  them  it  was  that  should  do  this  thing." 
According  to  this  order,  Judas  was  certainly  present,  and 
the  inquiry  who  should  betray  the  Saviour  was  subsequent 
to  the  Lord's  Supper.  But  the  succeeding  verses  show 
that  Luke  has  not  observed  the  chronological  order.  He 
adds,  "  And  there  was  also  a  strife  among  them,  which 
of  them  should  be  accounted  the  greatest.  And  he  said 
unto  them,  The  kings  of  the  Gentiles  exercise  lordship 
over  them  ;  and  they  that  exercise  authority  upon  them  are 
called  benefactors."  No  one  supposes  that  this  unseemly 
contention  took  place  after  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  in  the  short  interval  which  elapsed  before  our 
Lord  went  to  the  Mount  of  Olives.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  Luke  has  placed  the  account  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
earlier  in  the  narrative  than  the  .chronological  order, 
had  he  followed  it,  would  have  directed.  Having  men 
tioned  the  sitting  down  at  the  passover,  and  the  giving  of 
the  paschal  cup  to  the  disciples,  he  continues  the  relation 
of  what  Jesus  did  :  "  And  he  took  bread,  and  gave  thanks, 
and  brake  it,  and  gave  unto  them,  saying,  This  is  my  body 
which  is  given  for  you  :  this  do  in  remembrance  of  me. 
Likewise  also  the  cup  after  supper,  saying,  This  cup  is 
the  new  testament  in  my  blood,  which  is  shed  for  you." 
(Ver.  19,  20.)  And  having  finished  that  relation,  he  no 
tices,  as  in  a  separate  paragraph,  several  things  Jesus  had 
said  during  the  supper,  about  the  traitor,  the  strife  of  the 
disciples,  the  denial  of  Peter,  and  the  procuring  of  a  sword. 
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These  conversations  are  mentioned  after  the  account  of 
the  supper,  although  they  took  place  at  different  intervals 
while  they  were  eating.  Nor  is  this  an  unnatural  order. 
On  this  supposition,  Luke  becomes  consistent  with  the 
other  three  evangelists.  On  any  other,  they  are  at  variance 
with  him,  not  in  the  matter  of  Judas  only,  but  in  several 
other  incidents  which  he  mentions.  But,  be  that  as  it 
may,  we  may  safely  abide  by  our  previous  assertion  that, 
even  if  Judas  had  been  present  with  the  apostles  at  the 
institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  his  presence  as  an 
apostle  would  in  no  way  affect  the  question  respecting 
the  class  of  persons,  who  ought  to  be  received  to  the 
communion  of  a  Christian  church.* 

In  connexion  with  the  inquiry  respecting  the  persons 
who  should  be  admitted  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  it  may  be 
proper  to  consider  the  practice  of  private  communion.  In 
the  Church  of  England,  there  is  a  service  of  the  adminis 
tration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  private ;  and  its  object  is 
to  afford  consolation  to  sick  persons  and  others,  unable  to 
attend  at  church.  So,  in  the  Church  of  Eome,  and  in  the 
Eastern  churches,  the  Eucharist  is  privately  administered  : 

*  Greswell,  in  his  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  supposes  that  our  Lord  brake 
the  hreatl,  and  gave  it  to  his  disciples,  in  memory  of  his  death,  at  the  time  of 
the  paschal  supper  when  the  unleavened  bread  was  eaten;  but  that  he  dis 
tributed  the  sacramental  cup  after  the  supper  was  finished.  He  thinks  that 
the  evangelists  connect  the  two,  on  account  of  their  being  united  in  the 
Christian  observance,  although  many  things  occurred  between  the  'eating  of 
the  bread  and  the  drinking  of  the  cup.  On  this  supposition,  Luke  anticip 
ates  the  distribution  of  the  cup,  by  appending  it  to  the  account  of  the 
breaking  of  the  bread;  but  Matthew  and  Mark  postpone  the  account  of  the 
bread,  until  the  place  of  prefixing  it  to  the  distribution  of  the  cup.  If  it  were 
so,  Judas  was  present  at  the  breaking  of  the  bread,  but  went  out  before  the 
distribution  of  the  cup.  It,  however,  appears  to  me  a  very  unreasonable  and 
arbitrary  division  of  what  the  evangelists  represent  as  one  service,  to  sup 
pose  that  any  other  eating  and  drinking,  or  any  long  conversations  intervened 
between  eating  the  bread  and  drinking  the  wine  of  the  Eucharist.  The 
apostle  Paul,  also,  speaks  of  the  two  parts  of  the  Eucharist  as  intimately 
connected,  in  his  account  of  that  which  he  had  received  from  the  Lord 
Jesus. 
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and  in  some  smaller  denominations  of  our  country,  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  observed  by  some  two  or  three  individuals 
who  may  casually  meet  together  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week.  On  the  other  hand,  among  the  Presbyterians  and 
Congregationalists,  the  private  administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  usually  considered  as  an  unauthorized  and, 
therefore,  objectionable  service. 

On  this  subject  it  may  be  observed,  that  all  the  accounts, 
which  are  given  in  the  New  Testament  of  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  are,  without  a  single  exception,  per 
fectly  consistent  with  the  statement  already  made,  that  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  observed  by  every  church  as  a  social 
ordinance,  in  which  the  members  were  expected  to  unite 
in  one  place  at  the  appointed  time.  Describing  the  public 
ordinances,  not  the  private  services  of  the  church  in  Jeru 
salem,  the  inspired  historian  says;  "  And  they  continued 
stedfastly  in  the  apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship,  and  in 
breaking  of  bread,  and  in  prayers."  The  disciples  "  came 
together  to  break  bread."  This  ordinance  was  a  commun 
ion,  or  common  participation  by  many.  The  eating  of 
the  same  bread  was  an  emblem  of  the  unity  of  the  church. 
When  they  came  together  to  eat,  they  were  to  tarry  one 
for  another.  As  often  as  they  ate  of  the  bread  and  drank 
of  the  cup,  they  were  to  "  shew  the  Lord's  death  till  he 
come."  The  phrase  "as  often,"  intimates  that  the  show 
ing  of  the  death  of  Christ  is,  not  on  special  occasions  only, 
but  invariably,  the  object  of  the  celebration.  The  practice 
of  privately  administering  the  Supper  to  individuals  is  in 
consistent  with  all  these  representations.  It  divests  the 
service  of  its  true  character,  as  a  public  testimony  to  the 
death  of  Christ.  It  is  not  a  communion,  not  an  emblem 
of  the  common  participation  of  the  church  in  the  spiritual 
blessings  imparted  to  all  believers  through  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ.  Nor  is  it  a  social  feast,  an  occasion  of 
fraternal  recognition,  a  passover  of  the  Christian  family. 
But,  according  to  the  representation  of  the  apostle,  these 
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things,  the  public  testimony,  the  communion  of  believers, 
the  social  recognition,  are  the  universal  accompaniments, 
if  not  the  essential  principles,  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  A 
private  communion  is  a  manifest  contradiction.  In  private 
administrations,  the  only  object  is  the  consolation  of  indi 
viduals  by  a  service  intended  for  their  sole  benefit.  But, 
although  we  gladly  acknowledge  that  the  benefit  of  indi 
viduals  in  the  consolation  they  receive  is  a  most  important 
result,  it  is  nowhere  in  Scripture  proposed  as  the  direct 
object  of  the  commemoration.  Of  such  a  service,  deficient 
in  the  most  important  characteristics  of  a  communion,  we 
are  constrained  to  say,  "  This  is  not  to  eat  the  Lord's 
Supper." 

In  the  course  of  time  this  practice  became  the  occasion 
of  much  superstition.  The  worst  corruptions  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  have  arisen  from  the  attempt  to  make  it  the  means 
of  producing  some  advantage  to  the  recipient  by  the  work 
of  the  administrator.  So  far  am  I  from  charging  with  this 
intention  all  who  privately  administer  the  Eucharist,  that 
I  most  willingly  honour  the  motives  of  many  whose  object 
is  laudable,  however  unscriptural  or  injurious  may  be  their 
administration.  But  if  the  mode  of  administering  the 
ordinance  be  divested  of  its  scriptural  character  as  a  com 
munion  of  saints,  and  if  its  chief  object,  the  showing  of 
the  death  of  Christ  by  a  public  testimony,  be  disregarded, 
there  is  great  danger  of  substituting  merely  personal 
objects,  as  being  more  in  accordance  with  the  private  and 
personal  character  of  the  administration.  In  such  a 
service  the  great  danger  is  of  attributing  to  the  adminis 
trator  the  power  of  conferring  saving  benefit  upon  the 
recipient.  In  the  privacy  of  the  occasion,  the  administrator 
appears,  not  as  the  pastor  of  a  church  bearing  a  public 
testimony,  but  as  the  minister  of  an  individual  bestowing  a 
personal  favour.  The  transaction  is  entirely  between  him 
and  the  communicant.  The  transition  is  easy;  or,  at  all 
events,  the  history  of  the  church  shows  too  plainly  that  it 
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has  not  been  found  very  difficult.  The  minister  of  an 
individual,  coming  between  him  and  God,  has  learned  to 
assume  the  character  of  a  mediator,  and  to  act  as  a  priest, 
who  does  service  for  a  man  with  God,  and  brings  blessings 
from  God  to  man  ;  or  an  authorized  agent  in  an  administra 
tion  upon  which  depend  the  spiritual  life  and  salvation  of 
the  person  immediately  concerned.  How  these  assump 
tions  of  sacerdotal  authority  have  become  more  extrava 
gant,  as  they  have  been  allowed  to  pass  unquestioned,  you 
may  easily  learn  by  consulting  the  history  of  the  gradual 
rise  and  steady  progress  of  the  manifold  corruptions  of  the 
Romish  Church. 

The  abuse  of  a  practice  is  no  good  argument  against  the 
practice  itself;  but  if  any  religious  observance  becomes 
exposed  to  abuse  by  being  divested  of  its  scriptural 
character,  we  maintain  that  the  scriptural  character  ought 
to  be  most  sacredly  preserved,  as  its  only  proper  and  suffi 
cient  security.  That  the  private  administration  of  the 
Eucharist  is  exposed  to  abuses,  to  which  a  public  com 
memoration  of  the  death  of  Christ  is  not  liable,  is  evident 
from  the  manner  in  which  auricular  confession  has  been 
connected  with  the  private  administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  as  out  of  it  have  grown  the  celebration  of  masses 
for  the  dead,  and  many  other  of  the  most  superstitious 
rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

In  Justin  Martyr  there  is  a  reference  to  a  custom  in  the 
early  churches,  harmless  in  itself,  from  which  probably 
arose  the  private  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  his 
time,  the  Eucharist  was  celebrated  in  the  public  assembly 
of  baptized  believers,  in  the  usual  place  of  meeting  on  the 
iirst  day  of  the  week.  The  concurrence  of  the  whole 
church  was  publicly  expressed  by  a  solemn  act  of  united 
worship.  He  says,  towards  the  close  of  his  first  Apology, 
"  When  bread  and  a  cup  of  water  and  wine  have  been 
brought  to  the  president,  he,  taking  them,  offers  with  a 
loud  voice  praise  and  glory  to  the  Father  of  all,  through 
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the  name  of  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  offers  thanks 
giving  at  length  for  the  gifts  received  from  him.  When 
these  prayers  and  thanksgiving  are  finished,  all  the  people 
express  their  assent  by  saying,  Amen.  Those  among  us 
who  are  called  deacons  distribute  to  every  person  present 
a  portion  of  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine,  and  carry  it 
to  those  who  are  absent."  In  a  subsequent  passage  he 
adds,  "  Then  distribution  is  made  to  each  one  present  of 
the  elements  so  consecrated,  and  they  are  sent  to  the 
absent  by  the  deacons."  It  should  be  observed  that 
although  Justin  refers  so  distinctly  and  frequently  to  the 
public  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  he  never  makes 
the  slightest  allusion  to  any  private  observance  of  that 
sacred  rite.  We  may  safely  conclude  that  such  a  practice 
was  unknown  to  him.  In  these  passages,  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  the  communion  of  believers  ;  there  are  the  pre 
siding  officer,  the  assisting  deacons,  and  the  assenting 
people ;  in  short,  the  assembled  church,  with  its  office 
bearers,  in  its  usual  place  and  time  of  meeting.  But  I 
referred  to  a  custom  from  which  probably  arose  the  private 
celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  A  portion  of  the  consecrated 
elements  was  carried  by  the  deacons  to  the  absent  mem 
bers.  Let  it  be  observed  that  the  consecration  of  the 
elements,  which  means  nothing  more  than  the  giving  of 
thanks  to  God  over  the  bread  and  wine,  (a  proper  and 
scriptural  service  distinguished  by  an  ill-chosen  name,) 
was  performed  in  public,  with  the  assent  of  the  people 
expressed  by  the  general  Amen.  The  sending  of  a  portion 
to  the  absent  (although  not  authorized  by  Scripture,  and 
therefore  very  properly  omitted  in  our  practice)  is  very 
different  from  a  private  administration  of  the  Sacrament. 
We  do  neither ;  but  if  it  were  shown  to  be  a  duty  to  pro 
vide  for  sick  or  distressed  believers  the  comfort  of  com 
memorating  the  death  of  Christ,  the  usage  of  the  churches 
in  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr  is  very  much  preferable  to 
the  modern  practice.  By  the  older  practice  the  absent, 
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through  sickness  or  other  unavoidable  hinderance,  were 
recognized  by  the  expression  of  the  fraternal  regards  of 
the  united  church.  Absent  in  body,  they  were  present  in 
spirit,  and  with  them,  as  one  in  Christ  and  in  Christian 
love,  a  communion  was  solemnized.  They  partook  of  the 
same  bread  ;  they  drank  of  the  same  cup  ;  they  were  con 
nected  with  the  social  service  of  the  church.  The  emblem 
of  their  unbroken  unity  was  well  preserved.  Divisions 
were  healed,  rather  than  inflamed,  by  such  friendly  and 
affectionate  recognitions.  Such  a  custom,  so  far  from 
supporting  the  practice  of  private  communion,  is  utterly 
inconsistent  with  it,  as  it  is  now  commonly  observed.  Had 
the  pastor  been  accustomed  to  go  to  the  houses  of  the 
sick,  and  there  perform  the •  Eucharistic  service,  the  ele 
ments  would  not  have  been  sent  for  their  comfort  from  the 
common  table  of  the  church. 

This  usage,  however  harmless  in  itself,  was  soon  suc 
ceeded  by  superstitious  and  injurious  practices.  In  the 
time  of  Tertullian  and  Cyprian,  the  consecrated  bread  was 
carried  home  by  the  communicants,  and  reserved  against 
emergencies  or  extreme  sickness.*  It  was  also  tasted  in 
the  morning  before  any  common  food  was  eaten.  A  super 
stitious  confidence  in  the  virtue  of  consecrated  bread  is 
apparent  in  these  practices,  and  this  confidence  soon 
induced  persons  to  send  for  a  priest,  that  he  might  consec 
rate  for  them  the  sacramental  elements.  In  the  course 
of  time,  the  superstitions  and  abuses  of  private  masses 
succeeded  these  early  deviations  from  scriptural  order, 
until  in  the  Romish  Church  private  communion  was 
reduced  to  its  narrowest  possible  limitation.  In  cele 
brating  a  private  mass  for  the  benefit  of  an  absent  person 
who  may  know  nothing  of  the  proceeding,  although  the 

*  Tert.  De  Orat.  c.  14 :  Acl  Uxorem,  lib.  ii.  c.  5.  This  practice  was  per 
mitted  until  the  ninth  century,  or  even  later,  when  the  growing  belief  in 
trans  ubstantiation  induced  the  prohibition  of  committing  the  true  body  of 
flhrlst  to  private  custody. 
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priest  alone  is  engaged,  it  is  decided  that  he  by  himself 
communicates  sacramentally  in  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  The  council  of  Trent  pronounces  its  anathema 
upon  all  who  assert  that  masses  are  unlawful,  in  which  the 
priest  alone  communicates  sacramentally.  (Con.  Trid. 
Sess.  xiii.  c.  8.)  Without  this  power  of  communicating 
alone  for  the  benefit  of  another  as  if  he  were  present,  a 
priest  would  not  be  able  to  offer  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  for  the  dead,  and  so  the  Romish  Church  would  be 
deprived  of  its  most  profitable  source  of  gain,  the  saying 
of  masses  for  the  souls  of  the  departed.  The  gradual 
progress  of  superstitious  corruptions,  beginning  with  so 
apparently  harmless  an  addition  to  the  original  service  as 
the  sending  of  part  of  the  bread  and  wine,  the  tokens  of 
fraternal  remembrance,  to  the  sick,  may  well  be  regarded 
as  a  warning  to  us  of  the  danger  of  departing,  however 
plausible  the  occasion,  from  the  example  sanctioned  by 
inspired  authority. 

A  question  of  some  practical  importance,  on  account  of 
the  different  opinions  which  prevail  among  Christians 
respecting  the  rite  of  baptism,  may  require  a  brief  notice, 
before  we  leave  the  consideration  of  the  proper  communi 
cants  at  the  Lord's  Supper.  Ought  unbaptized  persons, 
being  qualified  in  all  other  respects,  to  be  admitted  to  the 
communion  of  the  Lord's  table  ?  The  question  is  more 
important  to  our  Baptist  brethren  than  to  us,  as  upon  it 
chiefly  depends  the  propriety  of  their  practice  of  excluding 
from  their  communion,  or  admitting  to  it,  as  the  instance 
may  be,  all  such  Christians  as  are  in  their  estimation  un 
baptized.  I  say  "  chiefly  depends  ;"  because  I  have  seen 
the  question  occasionally  proposed  by  the  supporters  of 
what  is  called  "  open  communion,"  as  if  a  distinction 
should  be  made  between  those  who  are  conscientiously 
satisfied  with  their  own  rite,  because  they  believe  it  to  be 
Christian  baptism,  and  those  who  are  altogether  unbap 
tized.  But,  it  appears  to  me,  this  question  is  only  pro- 
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posed  fairly  and  openly,  when  it  is  put  in  the  form  of 
affirming  the  propriety  of  admitting  to  the  Lord's  Supper 
unbaptized  Christians,  irrespectively  of  their  own  opinion 
ahout  their  own  baptism.  The  fact  of  such  Christians 
having  been  baptized  in  their  infancy,  can  be  admitted  by 
those  who  repudiate  infant  baptism,  only  as  a  probable 
reason  of  their  acting  conscientiously  in  declining  a  rite, 
which  appears  to  them  like  a  second  baptism.  As  the 
church,  on  receiving  the  person  into  its  communion,  re 
gards  him  as  unbaptized,  it  is  only  evading  the  question 
to  make  a  distinction  in  his  favour,  on  the  ground  of  his 
conscientiously  believing  himself  to  be  baptized,  to  the 
exclusion  of  another,  who  as  conscientiously  believes  that 
water  baptism  is  abrograted  by  the  law  of  Christ. 

There  is  another  form  of  this  question,  which  must 
sometimes,  I  should  think,  come  before  our  Baptist  breth 
ren  who  maintain  the  practice  of  strict  communion.  If 
faith  is  an  indispensable  prerequisite  to  baptism,  the  bap 
tism  of  an  unbeliever  is  not  a  Christian  ordinance,  and 
ought  not  to  be  recognized  in  any  proceedings  of  a  Chris 
tian  church.  If  such  a  baptized  unbeliever  has  been 
excluded  from  communion  ;  and  if,  however  flagrant  his 
delinquency,  or  however  he  make  a  full  confession  of  his 
hypocrisy,  and  avow  that  he  has  been  since  brought  to 
repentance,  he  be  received  a  second  time  into  the  fellow 
ship  of  a  church,  believers'  baptism  is  not  a  term  of 
communion  in  that  church.  Unbelievers'  baptism  is,  in 
that  one  instance,  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  church- 
fellowship. 

But,  as  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  place  ourselves  exactly  on 
the  stand -point  which  our  Baptist  brethren  occupy,  it  may 
be  best  to  consider  the  question  in  the  only  form  in  which 
it  can  come  before  any  of  our  churches.  If  an  unbaptized 
Christian,  Mieving  that^  baptism  js_rip_t_gbitgatory^upon 
him,  wrere  to  become  a  candidate  for  the_cpminunion -of 
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the  Lord's  Supper,  ought  he  under  such 
be  received  ? 

To  me,  I  confess,  this  question  appears  attended  with 
no  small  perplexity.  It  may  appear  sufficiently  plain 
from  one  point  of  view  in  which  we  observe  it;  but  unfor 
tunately,  on  changing  our  position,  it  appears  about  as 
plain  in  quite  another  direction.  It  is  easy  to  say,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  baptism  is  introductory  to  a  Christian 
course,  and  therefore  undoubtedly  ought  to  precede  the 
admission  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  And  it  is  quite  as  easy, 
on  the  other,  to  reply,  that  no  true  Christian  ought  to  be 
excluded  from  the  communion  of  Christ's  church,  on 
account  of  errors  which  confessedly  will  not  exclude  him 
from  heaven.  It  appears  to  me  much  easier  to  defend  both 
these  assertions  than  to  controvert  either  of  them.  Our 
perplexity  arises  from  a  state  of  things  very  unlike  that  of 
the  primitive  church,  in  which,  as  there  was  no  difference 
about  baptism,  no  Christians  were  unbaptized  in  the  judg 
ment  of  their  brethren.  It  is  for  us  to  reconcile,  as  best 
we  can,  apparently  opposite  principles.  Can  a  concession 
be  made  without  involving  a  compromise  of  principle  ?  A 
great  change  of  circumstances  has  brought  into  collision 
principles  which,  in  their  original  connexion,  worked 
together  with  perfect  harmony. 

Let  the  position  we  are  compelled  to  occupy,  be  carefully 
considered.  Although  it  may  not  appear  of  much  impor 
tance,  so  far  as  this  subject  is  concerned,  yet  it  will  afford 
some  important  illustration  in  other  perilous  controversies 
of  the  present  time.  In  a  state  of  things  for  which  Christ 
did  not  provide,  because  it  is  not  Christian,  two  good 
principles  are  brought  into  collision  :  baptism  ought  in 
variably  to  precede  the  communion  of  the  Lord's  Supper; 
no  true  Christian  ought  to  be  excluded  from  that  commu 
nion.  In  the  question  before  us,  they  appear  in  direct 
opposition.  Which  must  give  way? 
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The  solution  of  the  difficulty,  as  it  appears  to  me,  must 
be  sought  in  the  inquiry,  With  whom  is  the  responsibility 
of  administering  baptism  ?  If  the  administration  is  the 
duty  of  the  church,  then  it  is  the  correlative  duty  to  ad 
minister  it  in  accordance  with  its  own  interpretation  of 
the  law  of  Christ.  The  scruples  of  individuals,  however 
conscientious,  are  not  to  disturb  the  discipline  of  the 
church.  The  Christian  society  can  make  no  concession 
of  a  principle  entrusted  to  its  care  ;  but  must  insist  upon 
administering  baptism  to  all  who,  being  unbaptized,  apply 
for  admission  to  its  fellowship.  As  well  might  it  forego 
any  other  part  of  its  discipline,  in  deference  to  the  scruples 
of  a  mistaken  brother.  The  church  is  here  called  to  in 
terpret  the  law  of  Christ  as  the  rule  of  its  own  practice. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  administration  of  baptism  be 
not  committed  to  the  church,  that  is,  if  it  may  be  admin 
istered  as  the  act  of  a  teacher,  without  requiring  the  sanc 
tion  of  the  church,  we  arrive  at  the  opposite  conclusion. 
The  church  is  not  required  to  pronounce  any  judgment 
upon  the  administration  of  baptism.  Its  authority  is  not 
consulted,  its  vote  is  not  taken.  As  the  teacher  who  bap 
tizes  acts  upon  his  own  responsibility,  it  is  for  him  to 
administer  baptism  to  an  infant  or  an  adult — an  inquirer 
or  a  baliever,  as  he  honestly  interprets  the  law  of  Christ. 
The  matter  is  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church,  and 
therefore  its  discipline  is  not  disturbed  by  the  conscientious 
decision  of  the  applicant  for  its  fellowship,  whether  he  has 
or  has  not  been  baptized.  As  I  do  not  regard  the  admin 
istration  of  baptism  to  depend  upon  any  act  or  vote  of 
the  church,  I  should  receive  the  conscientiously  unbap 
tized  to  its  fellowship.  Of  course,  I  think  that  a  Baptist 
minister,  who  administers  baptism  on  his  own  responsi 
bility,  without  any  concurrent  vote  of  the  church,  ought, 
on  the  same  principle,  to  be  an  advocate  for  "  open  com 
munion;"  and  that  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  church  in 
which  baptism  is  administered  on  a  vote  of  the  churchv 
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and  consequently  the  baptizer  acts  as  its  minister  in  ex 
ecuting  the  law  of  Christ,  the  admission  of  an  unbaptized 
person,  would  be  manifestly  inconsistent  with  its  discipline. 
I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  Bap 
tist  churches  and  ministers  to  speak  decidedly  ;  but  so 
far  as  my  observation  extends,  I  have  reason  to  conclude 
that  such  Baptist  ministers  as  baptize  in  concurrence  with 
the  vote  of  the  church,  are  generally  strict  communionists, 
and  such  as  baptize  on  their  own  responsibility  are  as 
generally  in  favour  of  open  communion. 

Upon  the  review  of  this  and  the  preceding  Lecture,  let 
us  trace  the  progress  of  making  disciples,  so  far  as  human 
agency  is  concerned.  Our  great  commission  is  unlimited, 
— "  Go,  disciple  all  the  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  teaching 
them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded 
you."  We  designate  those  who  are  willing  to  come  under 
our  instruction,  by  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  They  are  thus 
registered  as  learners.  When  they  have  been  taught  the 
great  principles  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  have  given  evid 
ence  of  its  power  upon  their  hearts  by  their  approved 
constancy  in  adhering  to  it ;  they  are  to  be  regarded  as 
those  who,  by  continuing  in  the  truth,  have  become  disci 
ples  indeed.  Of  the  value  of  the  evidence  which  they  give, 
or  of  their  qualification  for  church  communion,  the 
church  whose  communion  they  seek,  is  the  only  authorized 
judge.  On  the  judgment  of  the  church,  deliberately  given, 
the  parties  are  received  into  its  fellowship,  and  endowed 
with  all  its  rights  and  privileges.  They  are  the  re'Xetot, 
initiated  or  perfect,  and  TrvevpariKoi,  spiritual  persons,  who 
are  considered  in  the  judgment  of  a  Christian  church  to 
be  initiated  into  its  discipline  ;  to  be  perfect,  not  indeed 
in  Christian  character,  but  in  the  church  relation,  having 
perfect  and  fall  possession  of  all  the  privileges  of  Christ's 
kingdom  on  earth ;  and  to  be  spiritual,  capable  of  spiritu- 
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ally  discerning  the  Lord's  body.  They  are  still  to  be  kept 
under  the  discipline  of  the  church,  which  has  power  to 
exclude  them  from  its  communion,  if  in  its  judgment  they 
act  unworthily  of  the  high  vocation  with  which  they  were 
called.  Such,  in  our  judgment,  is  the  relation  of  disciples 
to  the  two  ordinances  of  Christ — Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper. 


LECTURE  X. 

THE  INSTITUTION  OF  THE  LOKD?!S  SUPPER. 

"  For  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  that  which  also  I  delivered  unto  you,  Thai 
the  Lord  Jesus  the  same  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed  took  bread:  and 
when  he  had  given  thanks,  he  brake  it,  and  said,  Take,  eat :  this  is  my 
body,  which  is  broken  for  you:  this  do  in  remembrance  of  me." — 
1  Cor.  xi.  23,  24. 

IN  these  words,  the  apostle  teaches  that  our  blessed 
Lord,  when  he  instituted  the  supper  which  commemorates 
his  death,  proposed  an  example  for  his  disciples  to  imi 
tate,  whenever  they  observe  the  commemoration.  How 
otherwise  can  we  understand  the  apostle?  Among  the 
various  abuses  which  had  grown  up  in  the  Corinthian 
church  were  some  sad  perversions  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
To  correct  them,  what  course  did  the  apostle  select?  He 
brought  distinctly  before  them  the  original  service,  as  our 
Lord  had  observed  it,  on  "  the  same  night  in  which  he  was 
betrayed."  He  recited  in  detail  the  several  actions  of  our 
Lord.  By  so  doing,  he  evidently  prescribed  that  original 
form  as  the  model  for  the  Corinthians.  This  is  as  plain  as 
if  he  had  said,  To  correct  your  abuses  you  have  only  to 
adhore  to  that  form  which  "  I  also  delivered  unto  you.'' 
You  have  only  to  observe  the  pattern  which  the  Lord  has 
given  in  his  own  institution.  If  a  Christian  man  were  now 
to  profess  to  correct  any  abuses  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  as 
it  is  observed  by  a  religious  society,  and  were  to  say,  The 
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Lord  Jesus  "  on  that  same  night"  did  this  or  did  that,  and 
did  it  in  this  or  that'  manner,  would  he  not  be  understood 
by  the  common  sense  of  every  man  to  mean  : — You  should 
abide  by  the  original  form,  and  closely  imitate  the  several 
actions  of  the  Divine  Founder?  Let  common  sense  in 
terpret  the  apostle's  words,  and  the  conclusion  will  be  that 
the  original  form  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  appointed  to  be 
the  model,  which  Christians  in  all  ages  ought  scrupulously 
to  observe.  Not  only  have  the  evangelists  given  us  that 
form,  but  the  apostle  Paul  "received"  it  by  especial  revel 
ation  from  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  "delivered"  it  to  the 
Gentile  churches,  that  they  might  know  how  they  ought 
to  "  show  the  Lord's  death."  Believing  that  every  Chris 
tian  church  is  under  solemn  obligation  to  preserve  this 
model,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  sorrow,  that  so 
many  Protestants  have  departed  so  widely  from  the  original 
service  "  delivered"  to  the  churches. 

It  is,  therefore,  important  to  have  before  us  the  several 
accounts  of  the  institution,  as  they  are  given  in  the  New 
Testament. 

In  Matthew  (xxvi.  26 — 29)  the  words  are  : — "  And  as  they 
were  eating,  Jesus  took  bread  and  blessed  it,  and  brake  it, 
and  gave  it  to  the  disciples,  and  said,  Take,  eat ;  this  is  my 
body.  And  he  took  the  cup,  and  gave  thanks,  and  gave  it  to 
them,  saying,  Drink  ye  all  of  it;  for  this  is  my  blood  of 
the  new  testament,  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remis 
sion  of  sins.  But  I  say  unto  you,  I  will  not  drink  henceforth 
of  this  fruit  of  the  vine,  until  that  day  when  I  drink  it  new 
with  you  in  my  Father's  kingdom."  In  Mark  (xiv.  22 — 25) 
it  is  thus  related : — "And  as  they  did  eat,  Jesus  took  bread, 
and  blessed,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  to  them,  and  said, 
Take,  eat ;  this  is  my  body.  And  he  took  the  cup,  and 
when  he  had  given  thanks,  he  gave  it  to  them,  and  they  all 
drank  of  it.  And  he  said  unto  them,  This  is  my  blood  of 
the  new  testament,  which  is  shed  for  many.  Verily  I  say 
unto  you,  I  will  drink  no  more  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine, 
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until  that  day  that  I  drink  it  new  in  the  kingdom  of  God." 
In  Luke  (xxii.  19,  20)  the  words  are: — "And  he  took 
bread,  and  gave  thanks,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  unto  them, 
saying,  This  is  my  body  which  is  given  for  you :  this  do  in 
remembrance  of  me.  Likewise  also  the  cup  after  supper, 
saying,  This  cup  is  the  new  testament  in  my  blood,  which 
is  shed  for  you."  To  the  account  of  the  evangelists,  we 
may  append  the  statement  of  the  apostle  Paul  (1  Cor.  xi. 
23 — 26).  "  For  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  that  which 
also  I  delivered  unto  you,  That  the  Lord  Jesus  the  same 
night  in  which  he  was  betrayed  took  bread  :  and  when  he 
had  given  thanks  he  brake,  and  said,  Take,  eat :  this  is  my 
body,  which  is  broken  for  you ;  this  do  in  remembrance  of 
me.  After  the  same  manner  also  he  took  the  cup,  when 
he  had  supped,  saying,  This  cup  is  the  new  testament  in 
my  blood :  this  do  ye,  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it,  in  remembrance 
of  me.  For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this 
cup,  ye  do  show  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come." 

With  these  statements  of  the  inspired  writers  we  may 
compare  the  account  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  is  pre 
served  by  Justin  Martyr,  as  being  not  only  the  earliest, 
but  the  most  detailed  account  we  have  in  ancient  eccles 
iastical  writers,  and  as  showing  the  manner  in  which  the 
institution  was  observed  immediately  after  the  apostolic 
age.  Justin,  in  his  first  Apology,  written  probably  as  early 
as  the  year  138,*  and  certainly  not  later  than  150,  says, 
"  For  the  apostles  in  the  memorials  made  by  them,  which 
are  called  Gospels,  have  handed  down  that  it  was  thus 
commanded  to  them :— That  Jesus  having  taken  bread, 
and  having  given  thanks,  said,  Do  this  in  remembrance  of 
me,  this  is  my  body ;  and  likewise  having  taken  the  cup, 
and  given  thanks,  he  said,  This  is  my  blood ;  and  he  gave 
it  to  them  alone."  In  the  same  Apology  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  observance  of  the  Supper.  "  After  the 
prayers  are  concluded,  we  salute  each  other  with  a  kiss  ; 
*  See  Appendix  A. 
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after  this,  bread  and  a  cup  of  wine  and  water  are  brought 
to  the  president,  who,  having  taken  them,  offers,  with  a 
loud  voice,  praise  and  glory  to  the  Father  of  all,  through 
the  name  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  offers  up 
thanksgiving  for  the  gifts  received  from  him.  When  this 
prayer  and  thanksgiving  are  ended,  all  the  people  express 
their  concurrence  by  saying,  Amen.  Those  called  deacons 
distribute  this  Eucharistical  bread  and  wine,  and  then  they 
carry  it  to  the  absent.  Of  this  food  none  are  allowed  to 
partake  but  true  believers,  for  we  do  not  receive  this 
Eucharistical  bread  and  wine  as  common  bread  or  common 
wine."  ..."  On  the  day  called  Sunday,  all  that  live 
in  the  same  city  or  country  assemble  in  one  place,  where 
the  writings  of  the  apostles  and  prophets  are  read,  and  the 
president  makes  a  discourse,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
we  pray,  and  then  bread  and  wine  and  water  are  brought, 
and  the  president  offers  up  with  the  greatest  distinctness 
prayer  and  thanksgiving,  and  the  people  exclaim,  Amen. 
Then  distribution  is  made  to  each  one  present  of  the  ele 
ments  thus  consecrated,  and  they  are  sent  to  the  absent 
by  the  deacons.  The  wealthy  contribute  according  to  their 
willingness,  and  the  amount  collected  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  president,  and  from  this  he  relieves  the 
widows  and  orphans,  and  those  suffering  from  illness  and 
other  causes,  besides  those  who  are  in  bonds,  and  strangers, 
and  indeed  all  who  are  in  need  of  assistance." 

That  by  the  memorials  (aTrofti/q/Aorev/uira)  of  the  apostles 
Justin  intended  to  designate  the  canonical  Gospels  admits 
of  satisfactory  evidence.  The  reasons  which  have  induced 
some  eminent  critics  to  doubt  or  deny  this  opinion,  seem 
to  me  very  inconsiderable,  as  opposed  to  the  preponder 
ance  of  evidence  in  its  favour.  The  consideration  of  this 
evidence  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  subject ;  but  as  it 
is  very  important  to  compare  the  citations  of  Justin  with 
our  present  copies  of  the  Gospels,  I  reserve  a  brief  notice 
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of  it  for  an  Appendix.*  These  statements  show  how  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  observed  by  Christian  churches  within 
little  more  than  a  century,  or  rather,  as  he  had  for  some 
time  known  the  usages  of  the  churches,  within  consider 
ably  less  than  a  century  from  its  institution.  We  may 
therefore  make  good  use  of  them  to  illustrate  the  "evan 
gelical  records,  by  showing,  although  some  slight  depar 
tures  had  been  made  from  the  original  practice,  how  very 
few  and  inconsiderable  they  were,  compared  with  the  devia 
tions  of  later  times.  The  administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  described  by  Justin  might  not  in  every  particular 
correspond  with  the  apostolic  practice  ;  yet  we  cannot  fail 
to  observe  how  utterly  unlike,  in  every  respect,  it  was  to 
the  solemnization  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  It  bears  a 
much  nearer  resemblance  to  the  simple  form  of  adminis 
tration  observed  in  Congregational  churches  than  to  the 
communion  service  of  any  other  denomination  of  modern 
times.  The  details  of  Justin  are  the  more  important, 
because  he  had  travelled  over  Palestine.  Egypt,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Italy,  and  had  become  well  acquainted  with  the 
customs  of  the  churches  in  several  countries. 

But  let  us  first  consider  the  four  accounts  which  are 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament.  That  in  Matthew  com 
mences  with  the  words,  "  And  as  they  were  eating,  Jesus 
took  bread;"  that  in  Mark  exactly  corresponds,  "And  as 
they  did  eat,  Jesus  took  bread."  Paul,  however,  in  speak 
ing  of  the  cup,  says,  "After  they  had  supped."  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  Lord's  Supper  was  distinguished 
from  the  previous  meal,  and  did  not  form  a  part  of  its 
regular  course.  It  was,  however,  so  immediately  in  con 
tinuance  of  that  meal,  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  taken 
place  as  they  were  eating.  Still  the  apostle  was  careful  to 
represent  the  service  as  separated  from  the  previous  repast, 
however  they  may  have  been  connected  in  the  opinions 

*  See  Appendix  B. 
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and  practice  of  the  Corinthians  :  "  When  ye  come  together 
into  one  place,  it  is  not  to  eat  the  Lord's  Supper.  For 
every  one  of  you  in  eating  taketh  before  his  own  supper : 
and  one  is  hungry,  and  another  hath  drunk  too  much." 
(1  Cor.  xi.  20,  21.) 

The  apostle  then  adduces  the  account  of  the  institution, 
which  he  had  received  from  the  Lord  Jesus,  with  the  de 
sign,  as  is  very  evident,  of  separating  the  observance  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  from  all  previous  eating.  That  supper  was 
limited  to  one  loaf  of  bread,  once  distributed,  and  one  cup 
of  wine,  once  handed  round. 

The  inquiry  suggested  on  reading  these  accounts  is, 
What  had  they  been  eating?  What  was  that  previous  meal, 
in  which  Christ  and  his  disciples  were  associated,  "  in 
the  same  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed"?  That  it  was 
the  paschal  supper  which  our  Lord  had  eaten  with  his 
disciples,  and  which  was  eaten  by  the  Jews  on  "  that  same 
night,"  that  is,  on  the  Thursday  evening  ;  or,  according  to 
the  Jewish  mode  of  reckoning  from  sunset,  in  the  evening 
which  began  the  day  in  which  Jesus  was  crucified,  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  first  month,  I  have,  notwithstanding 
some  objections,  a  very  decided  conviction.  As  this  is  a 
question  of  much  importance  in  illustrating  the  connexion 
between  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the  paschal  feast,  and  on 
it  several  important  inferences  depend,  I  must  be  excused 
if  I  appear  to  pursue,  at  too  great  length,  an  inquiry 
which  may  not,  at  present,  seem  very  closely  connected 
with  the  subject.  It  is,  however,  so  intimately  connected, 
that  I  despair  of  supporting  some  views  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  of  no  inconsiderable  importance,  unless  its  con 
nexion  with  the  last  passover  be  firmly  established.  Great 
names  may  be  adduced  on  both  sides ;  but  as  Dr.  Neander, 
in  his  "  Life  of  Christ,"  has  not  only  given  the  sanction  of 
his  high  authority  to  the  opinion  that  Christ  was  crucified 
on  the  day  before  the  passover,  but  represented  the  con 
trary  opinion  to  be  so  expressly  contradictory  to  John's 
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Gospel  as  to  be  undeserving  of  much  attention;  arid  as 
Greswell,  in  his  "Harmony  of  the  Gospels,"  supports 
the  same  opinion  with  great  ingenuity  and  learning,  I  am 
desirous  of  adducing  the  evidence  in  favour  of  what  has 
been,  at  least  previously  to  their  attacks,  the  prevalen 
opinion  on  this  subject.  The  evidence  lies  within  the 
compass  of  the  four  Gospels ;  and  perhaps  the  considera 
tion  of  their  differences  in  the  detail  of  events,  where  the 
evidence  on  each  side  is  accessible  to  the  attentive  English 
reader,  may -clearly  illustrate  the  accuracy  of  the  several 
evangelists  in  their  apparent  discrepancies,  as  well  as  in 
their  harmonious  narrative.  The  candid  examiner  of  the 
Gospels  will  probably  confess,  that  no  apparent  discre 
pancy  in  their  narrative  is  more  perplexing  than  that  which 
relates  to  the  day  of  celebrating  the  passover.  Was  Jesus 
crucified  on  the  preparation  of  the  passover,  or  on  the  great 
paschal  day — on  the  fourteenth,  or  fifteenth  of  the  month 
Nisan  ?  It  will  be  readily  acknowledged  that,  if  we  had 
only  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  the  subject 
would  not  be  embarrassed  with  the  least  difficulty.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  but  candid  to  admit  that,  if  we  had 
only  the  Gospel  of  John,  we  should  with  as  little  hesita 
tion  arrive  at  the  opposite  conclusion.  His  narrative  seems 
throughout  to  be  consistent  with  the  supposition,  that  the 
day  on  which  Christ  suffered  was  the  paschal  preparation ; 
and  therefore  the  chief  priests  on  that  morning  had  not 
eaten  the  passover. 

This  statement  of  the  facts  has  suggested  the  notice  of 
an  hypothesis,  maintained  by  some  German  critics,  that 
there  are  two  irreconcilably  inconsistent  biographies  of 
Christ  —  that  of  the  first  three  evangelists,  called,  from 
their  general  agreement,  the  synoptists  ;  and  that  of  John, 
which  is  represented  as  demonstrably  irreconcilable  with 
the  three  other  accounts,  or  rather  the  one  other  in  three 
forms. 

Although  I  am  not  called  to  refute  this  hypothesis,  it 
xv.  o 
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falls  in  my  way  to  observe,  that  this  instance  of  apparent 
discrepancy  respecting  the  passover,  is  one  of  the  most 
urgent  reasons,  or  rather  the  most  urgent  of  all  the  rea 
sons,  which  are  usually  adduced  in  its  support.  Whatever 
maybe  our  views  of  the  inspiration  of  the  evangelists,  our 
confidence  in  the  credibility  of  Matthew  and  John  must 
be  sadly  shaken,  if  they  could  have  been  mistaken  in  so 
important  a  fact  as  whether,  on  the  evening  before  Jesus 
suffered,  they  did,  or  did  not,  eat  with  him  the  regular 
paschal  supper.  If,  of  the  two  evangelists  who  were  pre 
sent,  Matthew  asserted  that  Jesus  kept  the  passover  with 
his  disciples  on  the  evening  preceding  the  crucifixion,  and 
John  supposed  that  the  passover  was  not  eaten  by  the 
Jews  until  the  evening  subsequent  to  it,  —  if  they  so 
directly  opposed  each  other  on  an  important  fact,  which 
must  have  been  the  subject  of  their  personal  recollections, 
then  we  should  be  compelled  to  withhold  our  confidence 
from  both  until  we  knew  which  of  them  had  given  us  the 
correct  account.  This  supposition  also  implies  a  diversity 
of  opinion  between  them  as  to  the  day  of  the  crucifixion  ; 
for  with  this  view  of  the  narrative,  according  to  Matthew, 
Jesus  was  crucified  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  month — the 
paschal  day ;  but  according  to  John,  on  the  fourteenth — 
the  day  before  the  passover.  But  we  have  far  too  much 
evidence  of  the  competency  and  veracity  of  the  evangelists, 
to  admit  the  possibility  of  so  important  and  positive  a 
contradiction.  In  seeking  a  solution  of  this  difficulty,  let 
me  say  we  ought  not  to  be  much  alarmed,  should  we  not 
be  able  to  find  one  to  our  satisfaction.  Many  persons, 
unaccustomed  to  the  examination  of  various  accounts  of 
the  same  events,  are  not  aware  of  the  perplexing  discre 
pancies  which  frequently  occur  in  the  several  relations  of 
men,  who  were  personally  concerned  in  what  they  relate, 
and  of  whose  veracity  and  accuracy  there  can  be  no  reason 
able  doubt.  The  general  descriptions  of  a  battle,  or  a 
siege,  or  a  revolution,  very  well  correspond  ;  when  in  the 
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details  the  several  writers,  although  present  at  the  time, 
often  appear  to  differ  considerably.  The  apparent  discre 
pancies  usually  arise  from  our  ignorance  of  some  unim 
portant  incidents  which  are  left  unnoticed  in  the  narrative, 
or  misunderstanding  of  some  minute  circumstances  which 
are  indistinctly  related.  Any  who  wish  to  satisfy  them 
selves  respecting  such  discrepancies,  have  only  to  com 
pare  several  relations  of  the  last  revolution  in  Paris,  as 
they  were  given  by  the  correspondents  of  the  most  re 
spectable  daily  papers  of  the  time.  Or  they  may  consult 
the  narratives  of  Lamartine,  Rollin,  and  others,  written 
at  leisure,  from  recent  recollections,  and  with  the  best 
opportunities  of  careful  investigation.  The  reader  of 
their  narratives,  or  of  any  other  contemporaneous  accounts 
of  complicated  events,  will  be  able  to  detect  discrepancies, 
quite  as  perplexing  as  any  which  can  be  found  between 
the  narratives  of  flie  three  evangelists  t>n  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Gospel  of  John  on  the  other. 

Such  contemporaneous  histories  suggest  another  observ 
ation,  which  will  be  found  of  some  importance  in  the  study 
of  the  four  Gospels.     If,  in  order  to  harmonize  the  appar 
ent  discrepancies  in  contemporaneous  narrative,  we  begin 
to   conjecture  what  might  have  happened,  we  shall  soon 
discover  harmonizing  theories  most  abundantly   offering 
themselves.     This  occurrence,  or  the  other,  C9uld  we  be 
sure  it  had  taken  place,  would  make  all  things  clear.     So 
critics  have  proceeded  in  arranging  the  harmony  of  the 
Gospels ;    and  sometimes  several  suggestions  have  been 
offered,  any  one  of  which,  if  adopted,  would  accomplish 
the   purpose.     So   far,  however,   as   I   have    observed  in 
modern  narratives,  whenever  the  harmonizing  fact  has  been 
discovered,   the  most  fortunate  conjectures  have   proved 
very  wide  of  the  truth.     Indeed,  by  such  considerations, 
my  mind  has  been  brought  to  the  conclusion  that,  on  com 
paring  contemporaneous   histories  (unless  they  are  very 
brief  and  general),  a  certain  amount  of  apparent  discre- 
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pancy  ought  always  to  be  expected ;  and  further,  that  the 
particulars  which,  if  ascertained,  would  correctly  harmonize 
the  narratives,  are  not  often  discovered  by  sagacious  con 
jecture.  The  apparent  discrepancies  between  John  and 
the  other  evangelists  do  not  disturb  me  ;  nor  am  I  disposed 
to  place  much  reliance  upon  the  suggestions  which  have 
been  offered  to  reconcile  them. 

But  an  objection,  of  an  opposite  kind,  has  been  sug 
gested  by  the  comparison  of  contemporaneous  narratives. 
Do  not  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  correspond  more  closely 
than  may  be  fairly  expected  in  histories  perfectly  inde 
pendent?  Is  not  the  narrative  of  the  synoptists  too  synop 
tical  ?  Do  they  not  look  upon  too  many  things  in  the 
same  light,  and  from  the  same  point  of  view  ?  To  this  I 
reply,  So  I  have  sometimes  thought ;  but  further  consider 
ation  has  satisfied  me,  that  we  have  in  their  concurrence 
additional  evidence  of  the  credibility*  of  these  Gospels. 
The  three  narratives  do  seem  to  run  too  harmoniously ;  but 
so  in  many  parts  do  their  descriptions,  their  language,  and 
their  arrangement,  which  show  some  common  sources  from 
which  they  have,  to  a  considerable  extent,  been  derived. 
Explain  it  as  we  may,  the  fact  of  verbal  resemblance  re 
mains.  Be  it  that  they  copied,  according  to  various  hypo 
theses,  one  from  another ;  or  be  it  that  they  had  access  to 
common  documents  ;  or  be  it,  as  I  think  not  improbable, 
that  there  had  previously  existed  an  oral  Gospel,  which  had 
grown  into  use  among  the  first  converts,  from  which  the 
evangelists  derived  a  considerable  part  of  their  several 
statements;  or  be  it  explicable,  as  some  would  probably 
explain  it,  on  the  principle  of  verbal  inspiration  ;  or  be  it 
entirely  inexplicable ; — there  is  a  greater  resemblance  in 
their  language,  order,  and  relation,  than  would  be  found  in 
three  perfectly  independent  writers.  When,  therefore,  we 
find  less  of  apparent  discrepancy  in  the  incidents  and  cir 
cumstances  than  we  should  have  expected,  this  fact  is  in 
exact  accordance  with  the  other  peculiarities  of  the  three 
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earlier  Gospels.  Where  so  much  of  language  is  common 
amidst  much  that  differs,  we  should  not  look  for  the  appar 
ent  discrepancies  of  writers,  who  are  in  every  sense  absol 
utely  independent  and  unknown  to  each  other.  The 
common  sources,  whatever  they  were,  explain  the  unusual 
degree  of  correspondence.  To  find  it  in  the  language,  but 
not  in  the  incidents,  would  be  far  more  perplexing.  As  it 
is,  the  three  evangelists,  whose  writings  betray  in  many 
parts  concurrent  sources,  are  synoptical  in  their  circum 
stances  much  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  are  coincident 
in  their  language.  But  unlike  John  in  their  language, 
order,  and  relation,  they  have  with  him  far  more  of  appar 
ent  discrepancy  in  their  facts  than  they  have  with  one 
another.  And  just  so  it  ought  to  be,  if  a  natural  consist 
ency  exists  between  them  all. 

I  make  these  suggestions,  that  you  may  understand  how 
the  accuracy  of  the  evangelists  is  not  at  all  affected,  if,  in 
the  process  of  this  inquiry,  we  should  be  unable  to  resolve 
all  perplexing  discrepancies  on  the  subject  of  the  last  pass- 
over. 

But  the  inquiry  is,  Why  should  we  deduce  from  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke,  that  Jesus  ate  the  passover  on  the  same 
evening  as  did  the  Jews,  rather  than  infer  from  John,  that 
the  passover  was  eaten  by  the  Jews  on  the  evening  after 
the  crucifixion  ?  It  may  be  said,  when  three  evangelists 
coincide,  greater  weight  is  due  to  their  united  testimony  ; 
but  in  such  particulars  as  these,  the  synoptists  are  not  to 
be  regarded  as  three  perfectly  independent  writers  in  appar 
ent  opposition  to  John.  They  look  upon  an  object  from 
the  same  point  of  view,  while  John  observes  it  in.  a  very 
different  light.  Besides,  of  inspired  writers,  the  direct 
testimony  of  one  is  equivalent  to  that  of  three,  or  of  any 
number. 

We  believe  that,  on  the  evening  before  Jesus  suffered, 
he  ate,  at  the  legal  time,  the  passover  with  his  disciples, 
because  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  expressly  assert  it. 
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They  bear  direct  testimony.     They  say  distinctly  when  it 
was,  arid  what  was  done.     But  the  apparent  contradictions 
of  John  do  not  occur  in  the  form  of  direct  testimony.     In 
his  narrative,  the  incidental  mention  of  various  occurrences 
seems  opposed  (and  to  some  men  irreconcilably  opposed) 
to  the  belief  that  Jesus  was  crucified  on  the  great  feast-day ; 
but  it  is  in  such  incidental  allusions  that  discrepancies  of 
this  kind  usually  occur,  especially  in  reference  to  particu-. 
lars   of  which  the  writer  was  not  thinking  at  the  time. 
Three  evangelists  professedly  designate  the  time :  John's 
mention  of  it  is  rather  allusive,  in  illustrating  the  passing 
events.     The  three  evangelists  are  also  very  exact  in  de 
fining  the  several  days  preceding  the  crucifixion.     They 
tell  us  what  was  done  two  days  before  the  passover,  and 
then  bring  us  to  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread.     The 
passover  is  their  date.     Matthew  says,  "  Now  on  the  first 
day  of  unleavened  bread,  the  disciples  came  to  Jesus,  say 
ing,  Where  wilt  thou  that  we  prepare  for  thee  to  eat  the 
passover  ?"    So  Mark,  "And  on  the  first  day  of  unleavened 
bread,  when  they  killed  the  passover"  (cQvov,  imperfect  tense, 
were  accustomed  to  kill  it),  "his  disciples  said  unto  him, 
Where  wilt  thou  that  we  go  and  prepare  the  passover?" 
And  also  Luke,  "  Then  came  the  day  of  unleavened  bread, 
when  the  passover  must  be  killed.*    And  he  sent  Peter  and 
John,  saying,  Go  and  prepare  us  the  passover,  that  we  may 
eat."  In  the  large  upper  room,  already  furnished  as  in  expect 
ation  of  being  hired  for  the  feast,  the  disciples  "made  ready 
the  passover,"  as  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  expressly  assert. 
The  evangelists  thus  proceed  :  Matthew  says,  "  Now  when 
the  even  was  come,  he  sat  down  with  the  twelve."     Mark, 
"And  in  the  evening  he  cometh  with  the  twelve."     Luke, 
"  And  when  the  hour  was  come,  he  sat  down  and  the  twelve 
apostles  with  him.     And  he  said  unto  them,  With  desire  I 
have  desired  to  eat  this  passover  with  you  before  I  suffer ; 

*  "E3ei  Ot'cvOat  TO  nd<rxa,  it  v,ras  proper  that  the  passover  should  be  killed. 
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for  I  say  unto  you,  I  will  not  any  more  eat  thereof,  until  it 
be  fulfilled  in  the  kingdom  of  God." 

What  can  be  more  distinctly  specified  than  the  dates  of 
this  narrative?  We  have  two  days  before  the  feast,  and 
the  appropriate  events  related.  That  would  be  on  the 
Wednesday.  We  have  then  the  first  day  of  unleavened 
bread — the  Thursday — the  fourteenth  day  of  Nisan,  when 
the  paschal  lambs  were  slain,  at  the  time  designated  by 
the  expression  "  between  the  evenings,"  and  as  that  phrase 
was  understood  by  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  our  Lord, 
between  three  and  five  of  the  afternoon.  After  sunset  on 
Thursday  commenced  the  paschal  day — the  fifteenth — and 
on  that  evening,  "  when  the  hour  was  come,"  the  passover 
was  to  be  eaten.  Accordingly  our  Lord  and  his  disciples 
sat  down,  and  at  the  table  Jesus  said,  "With  desire  I  have 
desired  to  eat  this  passover  with  you  before  I  suffer." 
This  synoptic  narrative  admits  of  but  one  explanation : 
Jesus  ate  the  passover  with  his  disciples  on  the  evening 
preceding  and  belonging  to  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month, 
the  legal  day.  On  that  same  evening  he  instituted  the 
Lord's  Supper ;  and  on  that  same  fifteenth  day,  that  is, 
before  the  next  evening,  he  was  crucified  :  "  Christ  our 
passover  is  sacrificed  for  us." 

Bound  to  notice  the  objections  adduced  from  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John,  I  am  not  obliged  to  answer  them.  They  may 
be  inexplicable  by  us  ;  and  yet,  with  more  complete  know 
ledge  of  doubtful  phrases  and  obscure  events,  we  might 
find  them  easily  explained.  Objections  which  induced 
such  men  as  Scaliger,  Casaubon,  Cappellus,  Lampe, 
Ikenius,  Neander,  Greswell,  and  many  others,  to  maintain 
that  Jesus  did  not  eat  the  regular  passover  with  his 
disciples,  are  not  to  be  dismissed  as  if  they  were  of  small 
importance,  or  could  be  easily  resolved  to  our  complete 
satisfaction. 

In  John  xiii.  1,  2,  we  read,  "  Now  before  the  feast  of  the 
passover,  when  Jesus  knew  that  his  hour  was  come  that 
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he  should  depart  out  of  this  world  unto  the  Father,  having 
loved  his  own  which  were  in  the  world,  he  loved  them 
unto  the  end.  And  while  they  were  at  supper,  the  devil 
having  now  put  it  into  the  heart  of  Judas  Iscariot  to 
betray  him."  It  is  inferred  from  these  words,  that  before 
the  feast  of  the  passover,  Judas  was  at  the  supper  from 
which  he  went  to  betray  Jesus.  But  this  admits  of  several 
replies.  Lightfoot  thinks  that  this  supper  was  not  the 
same  as  that  which  the  earlier  evangelists  mention,  as 
having  been  observed  in  the  upper  room  in  Jerusalem ; 
but  that  it  was  at  Bethany  two  days  before  the  feast. 
Some  contend  that  the  words  of  John,  "  before  the  feast 
of  the  passover,"  may  denote  before  the  seven  days  of  the 
festival,  computed  from  the  next  morning.  Although  Dr. 
Robinson,  in  his  Harmony,  supports  this  opinion,  it 
appears  insuperably  difficult  to  imagine,  that  the  time  of 
eating  the  paschal  lamb  should  not  be  included  in  the 
festival  of  the  passover.  To  me  the  most  satisfactory 
mode  of  obviating  this  difficulty  is  to  study  John's  phraseo 
logy  a  little  more  carefully.  The  phrases  "  before  the 
feast,"  and  "supper  being  come,"*  appear  to  be  anti 
thetical.  "  Before  the  feast  of  the  passover,"  "  Jesus 
knew  that  his  time  was  come  ;"  and  at  the  feast,  while  they 
were  at  supper,  Judas  was  prompted  to  betray  him.  The 
foreknowledge  of  Jesus,  and  the  treachery  of  Judas,  are 
thus  mentioned  together.  On  this  natural  interpretation, 
the  words  of  John  are  consistent  with  the  narrative  of  the 
preceding  evangelists. 

A  more  unmanageable  objection  occurs  in  John  xviiL 
28  : — "  And  they  themselves  "  (the  Jews)  "  went  not  into 
the  judgment  hall,  lest  they  should  be  denied,  but  that 
they  might  eat  the  passover."  This  certainly  seems  to 
imply,  that  the  Jews,  when  they  carried  Jesus  to  Pilate, 
had  not  eaten  the  passover,  but  intended  to  eat  it  on  the 
evening  of  that  day.  If  so,  Jesus  was  crucified  on  the  day 

*  Mistranslated,  "  Supper  being  ended." 
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preceding  the  passover — the  fourteenth,  not  the  fifteenth 
of  the  month,  as  the  other  evangelists  have  taught  us. 
The  reply  usually  given  to  this  objection  is,  that  the 
phrase,  "  to  eat  the  passover,"  may  have  denoted  to  observe 
the  festival,  of  which  the  eating  of  the  lamb,  being  the 
principal  part,  might  have  given  the  name  to  the  ob 
servance  of  the  whole  festival  of  seven  days.  If  it  were  so, 
although  the  Jews  had  previously  eaten  the  paschal  lamb, 
the  evangelist  might  have  said,  in  reference  to  the  remain 
ing  parts  of  the  festival,  and  especially  the  eating  of  other 
sacrifices,  "  that  they  might  eat  the  passover."  That  the 
phrase,  "  to  eat  the  passover,"  may  have  denoted  to  keep 
the  paschal  feast  of  seven  days,  including  the  eating  of  the 
paschal  lamb,  is  not  very  improbable.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  such  a  phrase  should  be  used,  in  reference 
to  a  part  of  the  festival  which  did  not  include  the  eating  of 
the  paschal  lamb.  In  this  exclusive  sense  the  phrase 
must  have  been  used,  if  it  referred  only  to  the  remainder 
of  the  festival,  which  was  subsequent  to  the  eating  of  the 
paschal  supper.  Rather  than  offer  this  objectionable 
solution,  I  would  confess  that  the  difficulty  is  not  ex 
plicable,  without  more  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  or 
the  phraseology  than  we  have  hitherto  acquired.  We 
cannot  allow  an  inexplicable  difficulty  to  invalidate  the 
testimony  of  three  evangelists. 

In  John  xix.  14,  we  read,  "And  it  was  the  preparation 
of  the  passover,  and  about  the  sixth  hour."  But  what  was 
"the  preparation  of  the  passover"?  The  most  obvious 
interpretation  undoubtedly  is  the  day  preceding  the 
passover,  when  the  Jews  made  ready,  by  putting  away  all 
leaven  from  their  houses,  and  by  killing  the  paschal  lamb. 
On  this  probable  signification  those  expositors  rely,  who 
maintain  that  Jesus  was  crucified  the  day  before  the 
passover.  On  the  contrary,  if  Jesus  was  crucified  on  the 
fifteenth  of  the  month,  the  phrase  must  be  understood  as 
meaning  the  preparation  day  before  the  Sabbath  in  the 
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paschal  week.  To  confirm  this  interpretation,  we  may 
adduce  the  words  of  Mark  (xv.  42),  "  because  it  was  the 
preparation,  that  is,  the  day  before  the  Sabbath."  As 
every  Friday  was  usually  called  the  preparation,  denoting 
the  preparation  for  the  Sabbath,  the  Friday  in  the  paschal 
week,  on  whatever  day  the  passover  was  eaten,  might  very 
naturally  be  called  the  preparation  of  the  passover.  This 
interpretation  appears  to  derive  confirmation  from  John 
himself,  who  called  the  day  of  the  crucifixion  the  prepara 
tion,  when  he  was  speaking  in  reference  to  the  Sabbath : 
"  The  Jews  therefore,  because  it  was  the  preparation,  that 
the  bodies  should  not  remain  on  the  cross  on  the  Sabbath- 
day."  It  is  true  John  adds,  "for  that  Sabbath-day  was  a 
high  day ;"  from  which  words  it  has  been  inferred,  that  the 
Sabbath  and  the  passover  concurred  on  that  same  day. 
But  the  Sabbath  of  the  paschal  week,  with  its  peculiar 
ceremonial,  might  well  be  called  a  high  day. 

Some  have  suggested  a  middle  course  to  reconcile  John 
with  the  other  evangelists,  by  supposing  that  the  Jews 
themselves  differed  respecting  the  day  of  keeping  the 
passover.  Various  theories  have  been  proposed  ;  of  which 
the  most  common  is,  that  the  Sadducees  kept  the  passover 
a  day  earlier  than  the  Pharisees,  and  that  our  Lord  in  this 
instance  conformed  to  the  usage  of  the  Sadducees.  It  is 
plain  enough,  that  if  the  three  evangelists  refer  to  the 
Sadducees'  passover,  and  John  to  the  Pharisees',  there  is 
an  end  of  the  discrepancy.  But  we  have  no  faith  in  this 
solution.  The  difference  of  the  usage  ought  to  be  proved, 
before  it  be  received  as  the  basis  of  such  a  reconciliation. 
The  difference  between  the  Karaites  and  the  Pharisees 
was  in  the  interpretation  of  the  obscure  phrase  "  between 
the  evenings,"  when  the  passover  was  to  be  killed,  not 
respecting  the  time  of  eating  it.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  clear  and  express  than  the  command  of  Moses,  that  the 
paschal  supper  was  to  be  eaten  before  midnight,  on  the  even 
ing  which  introduced  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  first  month. 
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On  circumstantial  evidence,  in  matters  of  ancient  history, 
little  dependence  can  be  placed.  Ingenious  men  can 
easily  collect  from  the  details  of  a  narrative,  circumstances 
apparently  favourable  to  whatever  solution  of  a  disputed 
question  they  may  choose  to  defend.  This  very  dispute 
shows  how  the  same  incidents  may  be  adduced  on  both 
sides.  It  was  not  the  great  feast-day,  say  some ;  or  the 
Jewish  Sanhedrim  would  not  have  profaned  it  by  passing 
sentence  of  death.  It  was  the  feast-day,  say  others,  and 
therefore  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  was  not  regularly  con-n* 
vened  to  pass  a  judicial  sentence,  but  after  an  irregular 
examination  they  conducted  Jesus  to  the  praetorium  of 
Pilate.  They  could  have  had  the  lamb  slain  only  on  the 
proper  day,  says  Lightfoot,  and  supports  his  assertion  by 
Eabbinical  authorities ;  they  could  on  another  day,  says 
Greswell,  and  offers  for  his  proof  citations  from  Philo. 

Although  this  inquiry  may  appear  too  much  like  a 
digression  from  our  subject,  I  have  pursued  it  at  some 
length,  because  the  opinion  which  I  have  to  defend 
respecting  the  Lord's  Supper,  depends  very  much  upon  its 
intimate  connexion  with  the  passover,  and  because  the 
symbolical  actions  of  our  Lord  at  the  institution  receive 
no  inconsiderable  illustration  from  the  previous  celebration 
of  the  passover  with  his  disciples.  In  concluding  from 
the  direct  testimony  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  notwith 
standing  the  perplexing  difficulties  of  John's  Gospel,  that 
our  Lord  ate  the  legal  passover,  on  the  evening  prescribed 
by  the  law  of  Moses,  I  must  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
so  intimate  was  the  connexion  of  the  Lord's  Supper  with 
that  previous  passover,  as  to  induce  two  of  the  evangelists 
to  say,  "  While  they  were  eating,  Jesus  took  bread,  and  when 
he  had  given  thanks,  he  brake  it." 

What  was  the  passover  which  immediately  preceded  the 
institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ?  The  paschal  lamb  then 
eaten,  although  it  had  been  slain  at  the  altar,  was  not  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice,  or  an  atonement  for  sin.  Although 
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the  paschal  lamb  is  said  to  he  sacrificed,  as  all  animals 
slain  before  the  Lord  were,  in  a  general  sense,  called 
sacrifices,  yet  the  great  sacrificial  idea, — the  deprecating 
and  averting  of  condign  punishment, — did  not  belong  to  the 
paschal  offering.  By  it  no  punishment  was  averted ;  no 
propitiation  for  sin  was  accomplished.  The  continual 
burnt-offerings  were  slain  on  the  paschal  feast,  for  the 
paschal  lamb  was  no  substitute  for  the  sacrifices  which 
were  offered  in  remembrance  of  sin.  It  was,  therefore, 
'*  essentially  different  from  the  burnt-offering,  or  the  sin- 
offering,  or  even  the  trespass-offering  of  the  Mosaic  law. 

But  no  offerings  could  have  been  more  evidently  sacri 
ficial  in  their  character  and  design,  than  the  lambs  of  the 
first  passover  in  Egypt.  The  blood,  sprinkled  on  the  door 
posts,  had  a  solemn  significance  and  propitiating  power, 
which  never  belonged  to  any  subsequent  passover.  "  Then 
Moses  called  for  all  the  elders  of  Israel,  and  said  unto 
them,  Draw  out  and  take  you  a  lamb  according  to  your 
families,  and  kill  the  passover.  And  ye  shall  take  a  bunch 
of  hyssop,  and  dip  it  in  the  blood  that  is  in  the  bason,  and 
strike  the  lintel,  and  the  two  side-posts,  with  the  blood 
that  is  in  the  bason  ;  and  none  of  you  shall  go  out  at  the 
door  of  his  house  until  the  morning.  For  the  Lord  will 
pass  through  to  smite  the  Egyptians ;  and  when  he  seeth 
the  blood  upon  the  lintel,  and  on  the  two  side-posts,  the 
Lord  will  pass  over  the  door,  and  will  not  suffer  the 
destroyer  to  come  in  unto  your  houses  to  smite  you." 
(Ex.  xii.  21—23.) 

All  that  constitutes  the  idea  of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice 
was  included  in  that  original  passover.  The  first-born 
child  of  the  Israelite,  exposed  to  the  same  death  as  that  of 
the  Egyptian,  escaped  by  the  substitution  of  a  lamb,  whose 
blood,  the  sign  of  death,  was  exhibited  in  deprecation  of 
the  threatened  judgment. 

But  the  annual  passover  included  no  such  sacrificial 
ideas  of  guilt,  of  condemnation,  and  of  death.  Although 
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not  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  yet  it  was  the  commemoration 
of  the  greatest  and  most  important  propitiatory  sacrifice 
in  the  national  history  of  Israel,  by  which  the  destroying 
angel,  satisfied  with  the  substitution,  was  turned  away 
from  the  houses  protected  by  the  appointed  sign  of  death. 
Nor  was  the  annual  commemoration  really  a  passover,  any 
more  than  a  sacrifice.  No  angel  of  death  passed  over  the 
houses,  as  no  first-born  was  saved  by  the  substitution  of 
the  lamb.  Yet  the  annual  ceremony  was  called  both  a 
sacrifice  and  a  passover,  and  also  "  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Lord's  passover ;"  that  is,  it  was  called  by  the  name  of  the 
thing  which  it  was  appointed  to  commemorate. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  Lord's  Supper  is  not  in  any 
sense  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  although  it  is  the  com 
memoration  of  that  great  propitiatory  sacrifice  which  Jesus, 
the  High  Priest  of  our  profession,  offered  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world.  When  Jesus,  as  he  was  concluding  the 
celebration  of  one  commemorative  rite,  instituted  another, 
his  disciples  would  naturally  suppose  that  the  commemora 
tion  of  his  death  would  bear  the  same  relation  to  his  death 
itself.,  as  the  annual  commemoration  of  the  passover  bore 
to  the  death  of  the  paschal  lambs,  slain  on  the  night  their 
fathers  escaped  from  Egypt.  Neither  the  one  commemor 
ative  rite  nor  the  other  was  a  repetition  of  the  original 
sacrifice.  The  annual  celebration  added  nothing  to  the 
first  passover,  nor  does  the  Lord's  Supper  add  anything  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  great  atoning  sacrifice  which  Christ 
Jesus  offered  for  us  on  Calvary. 

Nothing  can  be  more  derogatory  from  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  our  blessed  Lord,  than  to 
suppose  that  it  needs  a  continual  repetition  by  the  hands 
of  sinful  men,  acting  on  behalf  of  their  fellow-sinners. 
Let  us  study  the  reasoning,  by  which  an  inspired  writer 
demonstrates  the  insufficiency  of  the  Levitical  sacrifices  to 
expiate  the  sins  of  men : — "  For  the  law  can  never,  by 
those  sacrifices  which  they  offered  year  by  year  continually, 
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make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect."     But  where  is  the 
proof  that  those  legal  sacrifices  did  not  make  the  comers 
thereunto  perfect  ?     "  For  then  would  they  not  have  ceased 
to  be  offered  ?     Because  that  the  worshippers,  once  purged, 
should  have  had  no  more  conscience  of  sins.     But  in  those 
sacrifices  there  is  a  remembrance  again  made  of  sins  every 
year."     The  conclusion  is,  "It  is  not  possible  that  the 
blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  should  take  away  sins."     The 
one  perfect  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  then  represented  by  the 
writer  in   contrast  with   those   often-repeated    sacrifices. 
"  And  every  priest  standeth  daily  ministering  and  offering 
oftentimes  the  same  sacrifices,  which  can  never  take  away 
sins.     But  this  man,  after  he  had  offered  one  sacrifice  for 
sins,  for  ever  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  God."     "  For 
by  one  offering  he  hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are 
sanctified."     "Now  where  remission  of  these  is,  there  is 
no   more    offering  for   sin."     Can  any  doctrine  be  more 
directly  opposed  to  the  letter,  as  well  as  the  spirit,  of  these 
Scriptures,  than  that  of  the  Romanists,  who  profess  to 
offer  in  the  Eucharist  a  repetition  of  our  Lord's  sacrifice 
for  sin  ?     In  their  administration  of  the  mass,  the  character 
of  a  supper,   and  even  of  a  commemoration,  is  entirely 
abrogated.     The  priest  is  authorized  to  offer  a  true  pro 
pitiatory  sacrifice  for  sin.     Instead  of  a  table  he  has  an 
altar,  and  instead  of  bread  and  wine,  he  professes  to  obtain 
by  transubstantiation  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
The    character   of  the    service  is   entirely  and  avowedly 
sacrificial.     The  bread,  called  the  host,  or  victim,  is  elev 
ated  before  the  people,  and  presented  to  God  for  them. 
The  eating  of  the  bread  is  only  a  secondary  thing,  like  the 
eating  of  the  flesh  of  the  victim  after  an  atonement  has 
been  made  ;  and  the  cup  is  withheld  from  the  laity,  as  if  to 
show  that  drinking  the  wine  is  not  an  essential  part  of  the 
service. 

Many  clergymen  of  the  English  Church  represent  the 
Lord's  Supper  as  an  offering  for  sin,  and  call  it  the  sacrifice 
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of  the  altar.  But  what  can  be  more  irreconcilably  op 
posed  to  the  Thirty-first  Article  of  their  own  church,  to 
which,  under  their  own  signatures,  they  have  solemnly 
appended  their  unfeigned  assent  and  consent,  than  the 
essays  of  these  Tractarian  clergymen  on  the  sacrament  of 
the  Eucharist?  The  Article  says  :— "  The  offering  of 
Christ  once  made,  is  that  perfect  redemption,  propitiation, 
and  satisfaction  for  all  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  both 
original  and  actual ;  and  there  is  none  other  satisfaction 
for  sin  but  that  alone.  Wherefore  the  sacrifices  of  masses, 
in  the  which  it  was  commonly  said  that  the  priest  did  offer 
Christ  for  the  quick  arid  the  dead,  to  have  remission  of 
pain  or  guilt,  were  blasphemous  fables  and  dangerous 
deceits."  How  many,  who  eat  the  bread  of  the  church, 
employ  language,  which  can  only  be  explained  in  accord 
ance  with  what  this  article  declares  to  be  blasphemous 
fables  and  dangerous  deceits  ! 

But  we  have  not  to  expose  the  inconsistencies  of  Anglo- 
Catholics  with  the  articles  of  their  own  church,  so  much  as 
to  show  the  irreconcilable  opposition  of  their  doctrine  to 
the  testimony  of  Holy  Scripture. 

Let  us  submit  this  notice  of  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  offered 
in  the  Eucharist,  to  the  test  of  the  apostle's  reasoning, 
which  we  have  already  cited.  If  we  substitute  the  con 
tinually  repeated  sacrifice  of  Christ  for  the  continually 
repeated  sacrifice  of  the  law,  the  apostle's  argument  may 
be  thus  stated  :— "  For  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  could  never, 
with  those  sacrifices  of  the  Eucharist  which  they  offer 
continually,  have  made  the  comers  thereunto  perfect.  For 
then  would  it  not  have  ceased  to  be  offered ;  because  that 
the  worshippers,  once  purged,  should  have  had  no  more 
conscience  of  sins  ?  But  in  those  sacrifices  there  is  a  re 
membrance  again  made  of  sins."  The  reasoning  by  which 
the  apostle  shows  that  the  Jewish  sacrifices  could  not  take 
away  sin,  would  equally  prove,  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
was  insufficient  to  atone  for  guilt,  if  it  had  to  be  repeated 
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by  a  continual  oblation  in  remembrance  of  sin.  The 
repetition  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  the  subversion  of 
the  Gospel ;  for,  if  any  priest  must  now  offer  for  sin,  Christ 
has  died  in  vain,  and  his  blood  has  not  cleansed  from 
all  sin. 

The  passover  was  a  family  feast,  observed  "  according  to 
the  house  of  their  fathers."  If  the  family  was  too  small  to 
eat  a  lamb,  the  "  neighbour  next  unto  the  house "  was 
associated  with  it.  Jesus  kept  this  last  passover,  not  with 
the  members  of  his  own  family  who  were  then  at  Jerusalem, 
but  with  his  disciples,  whom  he  thus  acknowledged  as 
more  intimately  united  with  him  than  "  his  mother,  arid 
sister,  and  brother."  Upon  the  Lord's  Supper,  instituted 
on  such  an  occasion,  is  indelibly  impressed  the  sign  of 
Christian  fraternity  and  love.  "  For  we,  being  many,  are 
one  bread,  and  one  body ;  for  we  are  all  partakers  of  that 
one  bread."  A  secondary,  but  very  important  object  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  is,  to  unite  in  fraternal  love  the  several 
members  of  a  Christian  Church.  It  is  a  holy  communion 
— a  common  participation  of  the  benefits  procured  by  the 
death  of  Christ.  "  The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is 
it  not  the  c  Dmmunion  of  the  blood  of  Christ  ?  The  bread, 
which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  body  of 
Christ?"  The  allusion  of  the  apostle  to  the  festival  of  the 
passover,  suggests  the  idea  of  one  family  partaking  of 
Christ,  their  paschal  lamb  : — "  Christ  our  passover  is  sacri 
ficed  for  us  ;  wherefore  let  us  keep  the  feast,  not  with  old 
leaven,  neither  with  the  leaven  of  malice  and  wickedness, 
but  with  the  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity  and  truth."  Of 
that  feast,  celebrated  by  the  universal  church,  the  Lord's 
Supper,  celebrated  by  a  Christian  society,  is  an  appropriate 
and  impressive  emblem. 

"  As  they  did  eat,  Jesus  took  bread."  Of  course  the  bread 
was  unleavened ;  other  bread  could  not  legally  have  been 
eaten,  nor  readily  obtained  at  that  feast.  Hence,  it  has 
been  suggested  by  some,  who  insist  upon  adhering  in- 
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flexibly  to  every  particular  of  scriptural  precedent,  that 
unleavened  bread  ought  always  to  be  used  at  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Such  an  opinion  is  the  result  of  overlooking  the 
spirit  of  an  action,  in  directing  attention  too  closely  and 
exclusively  to  the  letter  of  the  text.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true,  that  our  Lord  took  unleavened  bread  ;  but,  as  none 
of  the  Evangelists  say  that  it  was  unleavened,  we  may  sup 
pose  that  its  consistency  was  of  no  importance. 

Our  Lord  took  the  bread  which  was  convenient,  most 
likely  a  paschal  cake ;  *  but  it  is  too  much  to  assert,  that  he 
would  not  as  readily  have  taken  common  bread,  had  it 
been  present.  One  of  the  points  of  difference  between  the 
Latin  and  Greek  Church  refers  to  the  use  of  unleavened 
bread  in  the  Sacrament.  The  Latins  use  small  unfer- 
mented  wafers  ;  the  Greeks,  leavened  bread.  At  the  Re 
formation,  the  Lutherans  continued  the  use  of  unleavened 
cakes ;  the  Reformed  Churches  partook  of  common  bread. 

"  Jesus  took  bread,"  as  a  significant  emblem  of  his  flesh, 
which,  on  another  occasion,  he  called  "  meat  indeed,"  and 
"the  living  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven."  "If 
any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall  live  for  ever;  aul  the 
bread  that  I  will  give  is  my  flesh,  which  I  will  give  for  the 
life  of  the  world." 

" He  blessed  it."  According  to  Mark,  "having  blessed" 
according  to  Luke,  "having  given  thanks" 
Iii  Matthew,  the  word  is  doubtful,  as  both 
readings  occur  in  manuscripts  of  great  antiquity.  Paul,  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  agrees  with  Luke.  The 
blessing  of  the  bread  has  been  deemed  an  act  of  awful  and 
mysterious  importance,  by  those  who  attribute  a  sacrificial 
character  to  the  Eucharist.  Although  the  Romanists  hold 
that  the  transubstantiation  is  effected  when  the  priest  says, 
Hoc  est  corpus  meum ;  they,  in  common  with  all  who  believe 

*  "APTO?  is  often  used  for  a  cake  or  loaf:  "  How  many  loaves  (ciprovr)  have 
ye?"  Matt.  xv.  34,  36.  The  seven  loaves  (fipToi/s).  Matt.  xvi.  10.  In 
Mark  ii.  26,  it  denotes  the  cakes  of  shew  bread. 

XV.  P 
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in  the  saving  virtue  of  the  sacrament,  ascribe  peculiar  power 
to  the  consecration  of  the  elements  hy  the  benediction  of 
the  priest.  But  if  the  blessing  of  the  bread  implies  the 
impartation  of  these  awfully  mysterious  properties,  is  it 
not  strange,  that  at  least  two,  if  not  three,  of  the  four  in 
spired  writers  who  describe  the  service,  represent  the  mys 
terious  act  of  benediction,  as  if  it  were  only  the  giving  of 
thanks?  If  it  be  said,  the  giving  of  thanks  was  either 
appended  to  the  blessing  of  the  bread,  or  included  in  it, 
we  reply,  How  should  the  less,  the  thanksgiving,  be  men 
tioned,  rather  than  the  greater  and  more  important  act  of 
benediction  or  consecration  ? 

But  what  are  we  to  understand  by  the  words  of  Mark, 
"  having  blessed,  he  brake  it  "  ?  Let  it  be  observed,  that  the 
Evangelist  does  not  say,  having  blessed  the  bread,  but  only 
"  having  blessed."  This  verb  is  usually  followed  by  persons, 
not  things,  as  its  object.  To  bless  a  person  is  easily  un 
derstood.  The  verb  selected  by  Mark  is  so  employed  in  a 
variety  of  senses.  To  bless  a  person  (evXoyeti/)  denotes, 
sometimes,  to  wish  well  to  him,  as  "  bless  them  that  curse 
you;"  sometimes,  to  give  a  blessing,  as  when  God  blesses 
a  man ;  sometimes,  to  ascribe  happiness  or  glory,  as  when 
we  bless  the  Lord ;  but  in  none  of  these  senses  can  we 
bless  a  loaf  of  bread. 

We  therefore  contend,  that  the  object  of  this  blessing 
was  a  person ;  and  that  the  most  natural  construction  of 
the  passage  is,  "  having  blessed  God,  he  brake  it."  The 
blessing  mentioned  in  Mark  is,  therefore,  identical  with  the 
thanksgiving  of  Luke  and  Paul. 

But  if  there  were  any  doubt  as  to  the  identical  significa 
tion  of  the  two  words  in  the  New  Testament,  a  reference 
to  the  act  of  our  Lord,  when  he  fed  the  multitude  in  the 
desert,  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  dispel  such  a  doubt. 
In  Markviii.  6,  it  is  said,  "  Having  taken  the  seven  loaves, 
and  given  thanks  (^apio-r^o-ay),  he  brake.  But  in  the 
seventh  verse  it  is  said,  respecting  the  fishes,  "  having 
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blessed  "  (fvXoy^a-as).  Does  any  one  suppose,  that  the  bless 
ing  over  the  fishes  was  not  the  same  thing  as  the  giving  of 
thanks  over  the  loaves  ?  If  it  were  needful,  abundant 
evidence  might  be  adduced  from  the  language  employed 
by  the  Jews  at  the  passover.  Eabbinical  writers  speak  of 
blessing  the  meat,  and  blessing  the  cup,  and  the  blessing  is 
invariably  a  thanksgiving  to  God.  "Blessed  be  thou,  0 
Lord  God,  who  hath  commanded  us  concerning  the  eating 
of  the  unleavened  bread."  And  so  they  blessed  God  over 
the  wine.* 

In  the  detailed  account  of  Justin  Martyr,  given  upon  the 
authority  of  "  the  Apostles,  in  the  Memorials  composed  by 
them,  which  are  called  Gospels,"  we  find  no  other  consec 
ration  of  the  elements,  than  the  offering  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  to  God.  According  to  him,  "  the  apostles 
handed  down  in  their  Gospels,  that  Jesus,  having  taken 
bread,  and  given  thanks,  said,  '  Do  this  in  remembrance  of 
me.'"  And  again,  "  the  president  offers  praise  and  glory 
to  the  Father  of  all,  through  the  name  of  his  Son  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  offers  thanksgiving  for  the  gifts  received 
from  him."  It  is  not  credible,  that  if  any  more  solemn 
act  of  consecration  were  practised  in  his  time,  Justin  would 
have  neglected  to  mention  it  in  so  explicit  and  detailed  an 
account.  Nor  is  this  interpretation  without  later  eccles 
iastical  authority.  Chrysostom  interprets  the  phrase 
(1  Cor.  x.  16),  "  The  cup  of  blessing,"  that  which  we  receive 
with  thanksgiving.  Ambrose  says,  "  The  apostle  calls  it 
the  cup  of  blessing ;  because,  when  we  have  it  in  our 
hands,  we  praise  him  with  admiration  of  the  inestimable 
gift,  blessing  him  that  he  shed  his  blood  for  us. "f  That 
the  Lord's  Supper  was  in  an  early  age  called  cvXayia,  as- 
well  as  evxapto-ria,  the  ''blessing"  as  well  as  the  "thanks 
giving,"  confirms  the  opinion,  that  the  two  words  were 
originally  understood  in  the  same — that  is,  in  the  Jewish 
sense. 

*  Lightfoot.    Temple  Service,  ch.  xiii.  t  In  Ep.  i.  ad  Corin.  Hom.  27. 
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Jesus  "brake  the  bread"  In  maintaining,  that  "the 
breaking  of  bread  "  is  an  important  part  of  the  symbolic 
service,  I  may  be  asked  why  more  importance  should  be 
attributed  to  the  example  of  our  Lord,  in  his  breaking  of 
the  bread,  than  in  his  use  of  the  unleavened  cake.  The  dis 
tinction  which  is  made  in  these  two  acts  of  our  Lord,  may 
illustrate  the  authority  of  scriptural  precedent,  and  define 
the  limits  of  the  space  intervening  between  an  unreasoning 
scrupulosity,  in  adhering  to  the  strict  letter  of  every  in 
cident,  and  a  wanton  licence,  in  departing  from  the 
prescribed  rule  of  true  precedent.  That  Jesus  used  un 
leavened  bread,  we  know;  as  well  as  that  he  brake  it.  But 
we  know  these  two  things  by  different  means — the  former, 
by  plain  inference ;  the  latter,  by  direct  testimony.  That 
Jesus  intention  ally  used  unleavened  bread  we  have  no  right 
to  assume  ;  that  he  intentionally  brake  the  bread  is  implied 
in  the  narrative.  The  four  inspired  writers,  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  and  Paul,  distinctly  specify  the  act.  So  im 
portant  a  part  of  the  service  was  it  considered,  that  from 
it  the  whole  obtained  the  name  of  the  "breaking  of 
bread." 

The  use  of  consecrated  wafers,  by  putting  them  upon 
the  tongue  of  the  communicants,  as  is  the  custom  of  the 
Romish  Church,  is  not  only  distinctly  opposed  to  apos 
tolic  practice,  but  totally  irreconcilable  with  apostolic 
language.  How  can  Romanists  say  of  their  sacrament, 
"  The  bread  which  «••"  break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of 
the  body  of  Christ  ?  "  In  this  particular,  as  in  many  others, 
a  Church  which  continually  boasts  of  its  firm  adherence  to 
Christian  antiquity,  is  clearly  convicted  of  practising  the 
most  glaring  innovations.  It  has  lost  the  broken  bread  of 
the  Primitive  Church — thefractus  panis  of  Irenseus  and  the 
oldest  Latin  Fathers. 

But  of  what  truth  was  "  the  breaking  of  the  bread," 
made  symbolic  ?  It  is  admitted  that  the  words  of  Christ 
may  have  been,  "  This  is  my  body,  which  is  given  (not 
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broken*)  for  you  "  (I  Cor.  xi.  24)  ;  that  the  body  of  Christ 
was  not  really  broken ;  that,  like  the  paschal  lamb,  not  a 
bone  of  him  was  to  be  broken ;  and  that  his  body  was, 
after  his  death,  preserved  from  every  kind  of  indignity. 
But  breaking  a  loaf  into  several  parts,  and  distributing 
them  to  the  communicants,  is  a  significant  act,  of  which 
the  apostle  supplies  the  interpretation.  "  The  bread  which 
we  break,  is  it  not  the  communion  (the  common  participa 
tion)  of  the  body  of  Christ  ?"  As  the  bread  is  the  emblem 
of  the  body  of  Christ,  the  partaking  of  the  broken  parts  of 
the  same  loaf  is  a  sign  of  a  common  reception  of  the  bless 
ings  procured,  by  the  one  offering  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
for  all  the  communicants. 

He  gave  it  to  the  disciples.  As  this  act  is  mentioned  also 
in  reference  to  the  cup,  I  reserve  the  remarks  on  the  dis 
tribution  of  the  elements,  until  I  notice  what  Jesus  said  of 
the  wine,  of  which,  in  the  Komish  Church,  no  distribution 
is  made  to  the  people. 

According  to  Matthew,  Jesus  said  on  the  distribution  of 
the  bread,  "  Take,  eat;  this  is  my  body :"  and  on  the  distri 
bution  of  the  wine,  "  Drink  ye  all  of  it ;  for  this  is  my  blood 
of  the  new  covenant,  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remis 
sion  of  sins."  According  to  the  best  manuscripts  of  Mark, 
he  said,  "Take,f  this  is  my  body,"  and  "This  is  my  blood 
of  the  (new)j  covenant  which  is  shed  for  many."  In  Luke 
the  words  are,  "  This  is  my  body  which  is  given  for  you," 
and  "  This  cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood  which  is 
shed  for  you."  According  to  St.  Paul,  Jesus  said,  "  This 
is  my  body  which  is  broken  (or  given)  for  you :  this  do  for 
my  memorial,"  and  "  This  cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  my 
blood  :  do  this,  as  often  as  ye  drink  of  it,  for  my  memorial." 

I  have  cited  the  words  of  Jesus,  spoken  in  reference  to 

*  The  word  K^W/JUVOV,  marked  doubtful  by  Griesbach  and  other  critics,  is 
wanting  in  the  best  manuscripts.  Aido^evov  (given)  is  supported  by  the  Vul 
gate,  and  agrees  with  Luke,  but  is  deficient  in  manuscript  authority. 

+  <t>ayeT«,  eat,  wanting  in  the  best  MSS. 

|  Keuvfjr,  new,  wanting  in  several  good  MSS.,  and  of  doubtful  authority. 
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the  cup  as  well  as  to  the  bread  ;  because  I  have  to  consider 
the  argument  in  favour  of  the  real  presence,  which  is  de 
duced  from  these  words ;  and  to  do  so  fairly,  we  ought  to 
have  before  us  all  that  Jesus  said  upon  the  occasion. 

To  believe  in  the  real  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  in  the  sacrament,  is  no  very  moderate  achievement 
of  faith.  But  how  shall  we  believe  in  the  absolute  and 
entire  tran substantiation  of  the  elements  into  the  true 
body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  so  that  after  the  con 
secration  they  are  no  longer  bread  and  wine,  but  real  flesh 
and  blood ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  very  identical  flesh 
which  was  crucified,  and  blood  which  was  shed  upon  the 
cross  ?  Confining  our  attention  for  the  present  to  the  true 
interpretation  of  our  Lord's  words,  we  have  a  right  to 
require,  that  they  contain  a  very  clear,  express,  and  unam 
biguous  declaration  of  the  fact,  before  we  can  believe  in 
the  performance,  in  many  places,  every  day,  by  many 
priests,  of  the  most  incredible  and  stupendous  of  all  mira 
cles.  To  turn  water  into  wine  is  a  miracle  which  we 
believe  Jesus  performed.  But  to  turn  water  into  the 
very  identical  wine  which  the  guests  had  before  drunk, 
which  water  had  been  in  the  waterpots  hard  by,  while 
the  wine  was  also  in  the  cups,  is  something  which  we 
cannot  define.  If  it  be  called  a  miracle,  we  can  only 
say,  our  blessed  Lord  never  professed  to  perform  any  such 
miracle.  Be  it  observed,  that  the  creation  of  a  body  out  of 
nothing,  and  consequently  the  creation  of  the  whole  uni 
verse  out  of  nothing,  is  a  miracle  which  involves  no  such 
contradictions,  nor  metaphysical  impossibilities,  as  the 
actual  and  proper  conversion  of  one  substance  into  another 
substance  previously  existing,  so  that  they  should  become 
truly  and  absolutely  identical.  God,  if  he  pleased,  could 
make  a  new  world ;  but  who  could  make  that  new  world 
to  be  this  very  identical  old  world,  which  has  run  its 
thousands  of  revolutions  ? 

Previously  to  examining  the  testimony  pleaded  in  its 
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favour,  let  us  consider  what  amount  of  evidence  we  may 
reasonably  require,  to  induce  us  to  believe  a  proposition 
which  all  candid  persons,  whether  they  believe  it  or  not, 
must  admit  to  be  in  itself,  and  apart  from  its  evidence,  the 
most  incredible  proposition  that  has  ever  been  proposed 
to  the  faith  of  the  human  intellect.  When  the  Komish 
doctrine  is  stated  completely,  it  teaches  that  the  bread  and 
wine  (and  every  wafer  of  the  former,  and  every  drop  of  the 
latter,  for  this  is  asserted  and  necessarily  implied)  are 
changed  into  the  whole,  perfect  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
and  his  soul  also,  and  even  his  divinity.*  To  this  we 
must  reply  that,  if  the  ingenuity  of  man  in  all  ages  had 
been  exercised  in  devising  the  most  incredible  and  con 
tradictory  of  all  propositions,  it  could  not  have  devised 
one  more  incredible.  It  implies  that  thousands  of  wafers 
are  made  every  morning  into  the  one  identical  body  of 
Christ ;  and  that,  as  there  is  only  one  body  of  Christ,  all 
these  wafers  as  they  appear,  existing  in  various  places  at 
the  same  time,  are  not  many,  but  only  one  thing,  the  one 
perfect  body  and  soul  and  divine  nature  of  Christ ;  that 
which  is  put  upon  the  tongue  of  the  faithful  Catholic  in  Lon 
don,  being  the  very  same  identical  substance  as  that  which 
is  carried  through  the  streets  of  every  Catholic  city  on  the 
Continent ;  and  again,  as  that  which  is  preserved  on  the 
high  altar  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome ;  which,  again,  is  the 
same  as  that  which  is  consecrated  on  every  Catholic  altar 
throughout  the  whole  world.  All  the  thousands  or  myriads 
of  Catholics,  communicating  at  some  great  festival,  eat  the 
very  same  identical  substance.  Every  priest  gives  the 
one  only  body  and  soul  of  Christ  to  every  communicant, 
and  having  given  it  to  one,  then  gives  it  to  another  in  its 

*  Dr.  Wiseman  says,  "  That,  the  blessed  Eucharist,  which  was  originally 
bread  and  wine,  is,  by  the  consecration,  changed  into  the  substance  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  our  Lord,  together  with  his  soul  and  divinity ;  in  other 
words,  his  complete  and  entire  person." — Lectures  on  the  Catholic  Church. 
Lect.  xiv.  p.  136.  See  also,  Note  of  the  Rhehns  Testament  in  John  vi.  54. 
Cone.  Trid.  Sess.  xiii.  c.  4. 
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perfect  integrity,  as  if  he  had  given  it  to  no  one  before. 
But  more  wonderful  than  this,  the  matter  becomes  spirit, 
for  it  becomes  the  soul  of  Christ ;  and  yet  it  remains  mat 
ter,  for  it  is  the  body  of  Christ.  Although  the  body  and 
soul  of  Christ  are  essentially  distinct,  as  the  body  and  soul 
of  a  man,  yet  are  they  in  this  sacrament  made  identical, 
for  every  particle  of  the  bread  becomes  at  the  same  mo 
ment  both  Christ's  perfect  body  and  his  living  soul. 
Moreover,  the  living  soul  of  Christ  never  was  dead  (for 
souls  die  not,  according  to  the  Catholic,  as  well  as  Protest 
ant  theology),  yet  that  one  living  soul  has  been  produced 
from  the  inanimate  wafer.  And  further,  the  body  and  soul 
of  Christ  were  never  really  and  truly  bread  (for  to  say  they 
were,  would  imply  that  they  did  not  at  that  time  exist  as 
body  and  soul),  and  yet  true  and  real  bread  has  become 
the  true  and  real  body  of  the  true  and  living  Christ. 
Through  several  other  propositions  hard  to  believe,  we 
arrive  at  the  completion  of  this  astonishing  doctrine,  that 
the  bread  is  changed  into  the  unchangeable  divinity  of 
Christ, — made  into  the  uncreated  Godhead, — and  so  the 
same  bread,  and  every  particle  of  it,  becomes  at  once,  not 
only  matter  and  spirit,  but  flesh  and  divinity.  Moreover, 
as  there  are  evidently  the  properties  or  accidents  of 
bread  after  consecration,  and  yet  no  bread  remains  ;  and 
as  they  cannot  be  properties  or  accidents  of  the  body, 
or  soul,  or  divinity  of  Christ,  which  has  not  the  colour, 
or  shape,  or  weight  of  unfermented  wafers ;  these  pro 
perties  or  accidents  are  only  abstractions,  belonging  to 
no  substance  whatever,  having  no  connexion  with  any 
thing  of  which  they  are  properties.  Such  is  transubstan- 
tiation  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  ^ 

We  do  not  at  present  say  that  all  this  is  not  true ;  but 
we  do  say,  we  must  have  very  express  and  incontrovertible 
testimony  before  we  can  be  expected  to  believe  it.  We 
might  say,  as  Tillotson  has  argued,  if  all  this  appeared 
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clearly  written  in  Scripture,  it  might  be  only  property  and 
accident,  like  the  appearance  of  bread  in  the  Sacrament. 
If  we  could  not  believe  our  senses,  there  would  be  no  real 
testimony  in  letters  in  which,  as  in  the  Sacrament,  they 
might  all  deceive  us.  But  waiving  all  such  considerations, 
let  us  examine  the  saying  of  our  Lord,  "  This  is  my  body;" 
for  these  words,  as  Romanists  affirm,  contain  an  express 
and  incontrovertible  testimony  in  favour  of  the  whole 
mystery  of  transubstantiation. 

On  referring  to  the  several  Evangelists,  we  cannot  fail 
to  observe,  that  they  have  not  given  us  the  identical  words, 
which  were  spoken  by  our  Lord  at  the  institution  of  the 
Supper,  nor  even  a  literal  translation  of  them. 

Whether  our  Lord  spoke  to  his  disciples  in  Syriac  or  in 
Greek,  is  a  question  not  very  easily  settled.  But  be  it 
which  it  may,  the  language  is  unimportant  in  this  argu 
ment.  If  it  were  Syriac,  the  Evangelists  have  not  supplied 
an  exact  translation ;  if  it  were  Greek,  they  have  not  pre 
served  the  exact  words.  They  agree,  indeed,  that  Jesus 
said,  "  This  is  my  body,"  and,  therefore,  we  ought  readily 
to  admit  that  he  used  words  equivalent  to  that  phrase. 
But  did  he  say,  as  Matthew  and  Mark  have  recorded, 
**  This  is  my  blood  of  the  new  covenant "?  or  as  Luke  and 
Paul  have  written,  "  This  cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  my 
blood  "  ?  There  is  an  interpretation  in  which  the  general 
sense  of  the  two  sayings  will  agree,  but  it  is  obviously  not 
the  literal  interpretation.  "  This  is  my  blood  of  the  new 
covenant  "  is,  if  it  be  literally  interpreted,  a  very  different 
proposition  from  "  This  cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  my 
blood."  Did  our  Lord  literally  say,  that  the  wine  was  his 
blood,  or  that  the  cup  was  a  covenant  ?  If  we  interpret 
the  words  figuratively,  the  interpretation  of  the  two  sen 
tences  is  substantially  the  same.  The  wine  is  the  emblem 
of  the  blood  which  ratified  the  new  covenant,  and,  there 
fore,  of  the  covenant  which  is  ratified  with  the  blood  of 
Christ.  Here  is  no  inconsistency.  But  the  words  cannot 
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be  interpreted  literally  without  a  direct  contradiction ;  for 
if  the  wine  literally  became  blood,  it  did  not  become  a 
covenant.  But  without  a  literal  interpretation  the  E-omish 
doctrine  has  no  support. 

If  the  Evangelists  intended  to  supply  us  with  arguments 
adequate  to  sustain  the  great  and  extraordinary  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation,  would  they  not  have  been  careful  to 
have  given  us  the  identical  words  of  our  blessed  Lord  ?  If 
Luke  and  Paul  understood  the  words  of  our  Lord  to  have 
contained  a  direct  assertion,  that  the  wine  became  really 
and  truly  his  own  blood,  they  surely  would  not  have  pro 
posed  it  in  the  form,  "  This  cup  is  the  new  covenant  in 
my  blood."  By  so  doing,  they  have  produced  a  sentence, 
which  does  not  contain  the  doctrine  supposed  to  be  taught 
in  the  assertion  of  our  blessed  Lord.  They  must,  there 
fore,  have  understood  him  to  have  spoken  figuratively, 
whatever  were  the  exact  words  which  he  used.  But  if  the 
words,  "  This  is  my  blood,"  were  understood  figuratively 
by  Luke  and  Paul,[then  the  words,  "  This  is  my  body," 
may  be  also  understood  figuratively  by  those  who  construe 
Scripture  after  their  example. 

But  we  further  maintain  that  the  words,  "  This  is  my 
body,"  even  if  understood  in  their  most  exact  and  literal 
signification,  do  nothing  at  all  to  sustain  the  marvellous 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  If  Jesus  worked  the  extra 
ordinary  miracle  of  converting  a  passover  cake  into  his 
own  body,  is  that  a  proof  that  any  other  person  ever  did, 
or  ever  could  do,  the  same  thing  ?  That  miracle  does  not 
authenticate  its  own  repetition,  much  less  its  unlimited 
multiplication,  so  as  to  enable  many  priests,  in  many  dis 
tant  places,  to  change  many  different  wafers  into  the  one 
undivided  and  perfect  body  of  Christ.  Jesus  changed 
water  into  wine,  but  does  that  miracle  encourage  any  of 
his  disciples  to  believe  that,  by  doing  as  he  did,  they  also 
can,  at  a  marriage-feast,  change  water  into  wine  ?  Komish 
priests  might,  with  as  good  show  of  argument,  profess  so 
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oless  a  marriage;  and  we  verily  believe  that,  in  the  dark 
ages,  some  of  them  would  have  conferred  that  blessing, 
had  they  not  suspected  that  the  guests  would  not  have 
drunk  the  miraculous  wine  of  their  making.  Where  has 
Jesus  transmitted  to  all  priests  this  marvellous  power  of 
converting  bread  into  his  own  body  ?  When  those  who 
profess,  by  doing  what  Jesus  did  and  saying  what  he  said, 
to  change  bread  into  his  body,  work  other  miracles,  as 
evident  to  the  senses  as  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  we  will 
allow  that,  if  he  changed  bread  into  his  flesh,  they  may 
by  his  power  do  the  same  thing.  Until  they  do  his  mighty 
works,  the  repetition  of  his  words,  "  This  is  my  body," 
affords  110  evidence  of  their  innumerable  transubstan- 
tiations. 

But  how  do  the  words,  "  This  is  my  body,"  literally 
understood,  prove  that  the  bread  became  the  soul  of 
Christ,  and  even  his  divine  nature?  Surely  Catholic 
doctors  force  more  into  this  text  than  they  can  extract 
from  it.  Although  Jesus  said  nothing  of  his  soul  or  his 
divinity,  yet  the  wonder-working  Hoc  est  corpus  meum,  is 
adduced  as  the  irrefragable  argument  in  favour  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  transubstantiation  of  the  bread  into  the 
body,  soul,  and  divinity  of  Christ.  To  reply  that  the 
body  is  used  for  the  whole  person,  spiritual  as  well  as 
corporeal,  divine  as  well  as  human,  is  to  relinquish  the 
plain  literality  of  our  Lord's  words,  and,  after  the  manner 
of  Protestants,  to  resort  to  a  figurative  interpretation. 

But  we  may,  with  great  propriety,  look  for  the  true 
interpretation  of  our  Lord's  words  to  the  emblematical 
service,  at  the  close  of  which  they  were  spoken.  The 
passover  was  especially  a  service  of  commemoration  and 
emblem.  Everything  was  a  symbol,  —  the  lamb,  the  bitter 
herbs,  the  unleavened  bread.  "  Thou  shalt  shew  thy  son 
in  that  day,  saying,  This  is  done  because  of  that  which 
the  Lord  did  unto  me  when  I  came  forth'  out  of  Egypt. 
And  it  shall  be  for  a  sign  unto  thee  upon  thine  hand,  and 
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for  a  memorial  between  thine  eyes,  that  the  Lord's  law 
may  be  in  thy  mouth  :  for  with  a  strong  hand  hath  the 
Lord  brought  thee  out  of  Egypt.  Thou  shalt  therefore 
keep  this  ordinance  in  his  season  from  year  to  year." 
Exod.  xiii.  8—10. 

When  the  disciples  had  eaten  this  commemorative 
supper,  Jesus  took  bread,  saying,  "  This  is  my  body,  which 
is  given  for  you;  this  do  for  a  memorial  of  me."  Of  the 
cup  he  said,  "  This  cup  is  the  new  testament  in  my  blood; 
this  do  ye,  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it,  for  a  memorial  of  me." 
As  the  passover  was  a  memorial  of  the  deliverance  from 
Egypt,  so  the  Lord's  Supper  was  appointed  for  a  memorial 
of  the  death  of  Jesus.  The  passover  was  a  memorial  by 
appropriate  signs,  "  a  sign  upon  the  hand,  and  a  memorial 
between  the  eyes."  We  infer,  that  the  Lord's  Supper,  so 
intimately  connected  with  it,  was  also  a  memorial  by  signs 
appropriate  to  the  events  commemorated. 

But  observe  the  language  employed  in  elucidation  of 
the  memorial  and  signs  of  the  passover.  The  answer  ap 
pointed  to  be  given  to  the  inquiry  of  the  children  was, 
"It  is  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lord's  passover,  who  passed 
over  the  houses  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  when 
he  smote  the  Egyptians,  and  delivered  our  houses."  Exod. 
xii.  27.  Although  the  word  here  used,  ruv  denotes  a 
sacrifice  in  the  most  general  sense,  a  thank-offering  of  a 
slain  beast,  or  even  a  beast  slain  on  a  festive  occasion,  it  is 
here  intended  to  designate  the  lamb  which  was  the  me 
morial  of  the  Lord's  passover,  and  which  was  sacrificial, 
only  as  commemorative,  not  as  propitiatory.  In  that 
annual  celebration,  although  it  was  called  the  passover, 
there  was,  strictly  speaking,  no  passing  over  any  house 
(no  rros).  But  as  the  calling  of  the  feast  a  passover,  or 
the  lamb  a  paschal,  did  not  make  the  former  an  actual 
passing  over,  nor  the  latter  a  real  sacrifice,  whose  blood 
averted  the  angel  of  death  ;  so  the  calling  of  the  bread  the 
body  of  Christ,  or  the  wine  his  blood,  did  not  constitute 
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the  signs  the  things  signified,  nor  the  memorials  the  things 
commemorated.  The  language  of  our  Lord,  thus  figura 
tively  expounded,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  usual 
mode  of  speaking  at  the  paschal  supper,  which  he  had  just 
before  celebrated. 

In  reference,  not  only  to  the  lamb,  but  to  all  the  sub 
ordinate  emblems  of  the  paschal  supper,  this  figurative 
mode  of  calling  the  signs  by  the  names  of  the  things 
signified,  was  continually  employed.  Such  a  style  is  com 
monly  applied  to  all  national  and  religious  commemora 
tions.  Although  the  Jews  had  no  legal  directions  for 
many  of  these  observances,  that  they  were  kept  as  tradi 
tions  of  the  elders  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt.  Although  all  the  words  sometimes 
adduced  from  Rabbinical  authorities,  in  reference  to  the 
unleavened  bread  or  the  bitter  herbs,  may  not  with  ab 
solute  certainty  be  traced  to  so  early  a  time,  quite  enough 
is  found  on  good  authority,  and  even  sustained  by  Scripture, 
to  prove  the  emblematical  character  of  every  part  of  the 
service.  Besides,  so  far  as  we  can  trace  the  points  of  the 
resemblance,  our  Lord  observed  the  passover  very  much 
as  the  Rabbinical  authorities  represent  it  to  have  been 
celebrated.  In  the  original  institution  no  wine  was  ap 
pointed  to  be  used ;  the  Rabbinical  writers  say,  wine  was 
introduced,  and  Jesus  gave  to  his  disciples  the  cup  of  the 
fruit  of  the  vine.  The  law  prescribed  that  the  Jews  should 
eat  the  passover  standing;  the  Rabbinical  authorities  re 
present  the  persons  as  reclining,  and  Jesus,  with  his  dis 
ciples,  sat  or  reclined  at  the  supper.  Moses  appointed  no 
hymns  to  be  sung;  the  Rabbins  describe  the  hymns,  and 
Jesus,  with  his  disciples,  sang  a  hymn.  As  Jesus  observed 
these  later  customs,  we  may 'conclude  that  he  kept  the 
feast  very  much  as  it  is  described  in  the  books  of  Jewish 
authorities.  The  unleavened  bread  represented  the  bread 
which  their  fathers  hastily  took  in  their  kneading-troughs 
upon  their  shoulders ;  and  the  bitter  herbs,  the  hard 
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bondage  of  their  ancestors  in  Egypt.  For  these  particu 
lars  we  have  higher  authority  than  the  Rabbinical  writers, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  other  emblems,  as  of  the 
thick  sauce,  which  was  said  to  represent  the  clay  of  their 
fathers  in  Egypt.* 

It  has  been  observed  that,  in  the  original  saying  of  our 
Lord,  he  probably  observed  the  elliptical  form  of  expres 
sion,  which  was  common  in  similar  phrases  of  the  Hebrew, 
Syriac,  and  cognate  dialects.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
original  form  of  our  Lord's  expression  was — Lo,  my  body  ! 
Although  we  do  not  certainly  know  in  what  language  our 
Lord  spake,  nor  what  words  he  actually  used,  yet  it  is  rea 
sonable  to  assume  that  he  spake  in  accordance  with  the 
idiom  of  his  native  tongue.  There  are  several  instances, 
in  the  Septuagint,  of  the  Hebrew  word  rm,  Lo,  being  ren 
dered  by  the  Greek  demonstrative,  roOro,  this.  A  passage 
occurs  in  the  law  so  nearly  resembling  the  subsequent 
words  of  our  Lord,  "  This  is  the  blood  of  the  new  covenant," 
that  it  might  have  been  present  to  his  mind,  and  suggested 
his  words.  Moses  said,  "behold  the  blood  of  the  cove 
nant  "  (rv-an  m  nan).  Although  in  the  Septuagint  this  is 
rendered  with  exact  literality,  yet  the  rendering  appears 
foreign  to  the  Greek  idiom.  But  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  words  are  rendered  into  a  more  idiomatic 
version,  "  This  (TOVTO)  is  the  blood  of  the  covenant,"  (Heb. 
ix.  20).  That  the  Evangelists,  in  translating  our  Lord's 
words,  observed  the  same  difference  in  the  idiomatic  ex 
pressions  of  the  two  languages,  is  not  improbable. 

If  we  insist  upon  the  strict  literality  of  the  Greek  words 
in  the  Gospels,  how  can  we  consistently  interpret  the  in 
quiries  of  the  apostle  Paul,  "  The  bread  which  we  break,  is 
it  not  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ  ?  The  cup 
of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  communion  of 
the  blood  of  Christ?"  The  body  of  Christ,  and  the  com 
munion  of  his  body,  are  not  identical.  If  the  bread  be 

*  See  Appendix  C. 
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literally  his  body,  it  is  not  literally  the  communion  of  his 
body.  The  literal  interpretation  must  here  be  relinquished 
by  those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  But 
if  these  words  are  to  be  interpreted  figuratively,—"  The 
bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  sign  of  the  communion 
of  his  body?" — the  sign  of  the  communion  of  the  body 
cannot  be  anything  else  than  a  symbol  of  the  body  itself. 

Dr.  Wiseman  reasons  upon  the  words  of  our  Lord  in  a 
manner  which,  however  plausible,  is  absolutely  subversive 
of  the  whole  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  In  attempting 
to  refute  the  objections  which  Protestants  have  often  al 
leged  against  the  literal  interpretation,  by  adducing  such 
sayings  as,  "  That  rock  was  Christ,"  he  replies,  "  Christ 
does  not  say,  bread  is  my  body,  and  wine  is  my  blood ; 
which  in  point  of  construction  would  have  brought  these 
words  within  a  possibility  of  a  comparison  with  '  The  seven 
kine  are  seven  years,'  or,  '  The  horns  are  kings.'  But,  he 
says,  '  This  is  my  body,'  and  'This  is  my  blood.'  The  'this' 
is  nothing.  It  represents  nothing  ;  it  means  nothing,  till 
identified  at  the  close  of  the  sentence  with  the  substance 
named.  This  is  even  more  marked  in  the  original  Greek 
than  in  our  language,  because  the  distinction  of  genders 
shows  clearly,  that  the  bread  is  not  indicated,  but  only  a 
vague  something  to  be  determined  by  the  remainder  of  the 
sentence."* 

The  argument  of  Dr.  Wiseman  is  founded  upon  the  dis 
tinction  between  the  two  phrases,  "This  bread  is  my  body," 
and  "  This  is  my  body."  Had  the  former  been  used,  he 
admits  it  must  have  been  used  figuratively  ;  for  bread  can- 
not  be  a  body,  and  the  proper  interpretation  would  have 
been,  "  This  bread  symbolizes  my  body."  But,  according 
to  the  learned  Cardinal,  our  Lord  purposely  avoided  that 
phrase,  and  selected  the  pronoun,  on  purpose  to  intimate 
that  the  substance  in  his  hand  was  not  bread,  but  verily 
and  indeed  his  own  body.  In  noticing  Dr.  Wiseman's  in- 

*  Lectures  on  the  Eucharist,  Lect,  V. 
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terpretation  of  the  words,  "  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you," 
we  shall  hereafter  see  how  he  controverts  his  own  reason 
ing;  but,  at  present,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  in 
definite  thing,  which  the  learned  Cardinal  says  is  not  called 
bread,  but  body,  is  elsewhere  expressly  called  bread.  And 
if  it  were  bread,  it  could  not  have  been,  according  to  the 
admission  of  his  Eminence,  flesh  at  the  same  time,  though 
it  might  have  symbolized  the  body  of  Christ.* 

What  says  St.  Paul?  "As  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread, 
and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  shew  the  Lord's  death  till  he 
come.  Wherefore  whosoever  shall  eat  this  bread,  and  drink 
this  cup  of  the  Lord,  unworthily,  shall  be  guilty  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  the  Lord.  But  let  a  man  examine  himself, 
and  so  let  him  eat  of  that  bread,  and  drink  of  that  cup." 
(1  Cor.  xi.  26 — 28.)  In  these  words  the  substance  eaten  is 
expressly  called  bread, — bread  when  it  is  eaten,  not,  as 
Catholics  say,  bread  before  the  consecration.  But  if  it  be 
bread,  it  cannot,  according  to  Dr.  Wiseman,  as  well  as  to 
common  sense,  be  true  flesh.  So  Tertullian  says,  "  Christ 
called  the  bread  his  body."  (Adv.  Jud.)  Cyprian,  "  The 
Lord  calls  the  bread,  which  is  constituted  of  the  union  of 
many  grains,  his  body."  (Ep.  ad  Magnum,  Ixix.)  And 
Augustine,  "  The  Lord  calls  the  bread  his  body,"  citing  the 
words  of  Cyprian  (De  Bapt.  cont.  Donat.  lib.  vii.  c.  50). 
These  holy  fathers  represent  Christ  as  calling  bread  his 
body,  that  is,  as  doing  what  Dr.  Wiseman  acknowledges  is 
subversive  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  A  long 
list  of  citations  from  ecclesiastical  authorities  might  be 
easily  produced,  in  which  the  elements  of  the  Sacrament, 
as  they  exist  after  the  consecration,  are  called  bread  and  wine. 
The  primitive  Church  is  in  direct  opposition  either  to  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  or  to  Dr.  Wiseman's  elabor 
ate  argument  in  its  defence. 

But  we  have  further  to  inquire,  how  came  the  power  of 

*     See  Appendix  C. 
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converting  the  bread  of  the  Sacrament  into  the  body  of 
Christ,  to  belong  to  the  four  Latin  words,  Hoc  est  corpus 
meum  ?  According  to  the  Catholic  doctors,  the  whole 
change  is  effected,  on  the  repetition  of  these  words  by  the 
priest,  with  a  good  intention.  Until  the  utterance  of  these 
mystic  words,  the  substance  is  true  and  real  bread.  Even 
until  the  repetition  of  the  last  syllabic  sound,  it  is  only 
bread.  If  the  priest  were  smitten  with  apoplexy,  when  he 
had  said,  Hoc  est  corpus  rue — without  the  final — urn,  we  are 
told  that  no  transubstantiation.  wrould  be  effected.  But 
where  in  Scripture,  or  where  else,  is  the  proof  of  the  mar 
vellous  virtue  of  these  four  words  ?  Do  Catholics  suppose 
that  Jesus  spoke  Latin  ?  Do  they  believe  that  he  changed 
the  bread  into  his  body,  by  the  virtue  of  this  Latin  sentence  ? 
Did  the  apostle  Paul  in  Corinth  repeat  the  Latin  formula  ? 
Did  the  Greek  fathers,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus,  the  Gregories,  Basil,  Athanasius,  Chrysostom, 
consecrate  their  elements  in  the  Latin  tongue  ?  If  any 
words  will  work  these  wonders,  surely  the  Syriac  words 
originally  spoken  by  Jesus,  or  the  Greek  words  of  the 
Evangelists,  ought  to  be  endowed  with  this  great  and  won 
derful  power.  But  the  Latin  version  is  declared  to  be  the 
channel,  through  which  is  conveyed  this  surprising  grace 
of  God.  If  this  be  true,  the  Catholic  church  of  the  first 
centuries,  with  the  exception  of  the  branches  of  it  in  Italy, 
Western  Europe,  and  North  Africa,  could  not  have  consec 
rated  the  elements,  and  consequently,  had  not  the  body  of 
Christ  to  impart  to  its  communicants.  I  suppose  our 
Anglo-Catholics  believe,  that  the  English  words  will  secure 
the  real  presence;  or  do  they  mutter  the  Latin  phrase, 
while  pretending  to  pronounce  English  words  ?  But  quite 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  folly  of  the  attempt  to 
demonstrate  transubstantiation,  by  adducing  the  words  of 
Jerome,  or  some  unknown  translator,  Hoc  est  corpus  meum. 
Very  much  that  we  have  said  upon  transubstantiation, 
is  equally  applicable  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  consub- 
xv.  Q 
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stantiation,  and  to  every  form  in  which  the  corporeal  pre 
sence  of  Christ  is  inferred  from  the  words  of  the  institution. 
Indeed,  any  other  form  of  the  real  presence  than  transub- 
stantiation,  has  not  even  the  poor  plea  of  a  literal  interpret 
ation.  The  words  interpreted  in  strict  literality  denote, 
this  (meaning  what  Jesus  held  in  his  hand)  "  This  is  my 
hody,"  not  my  body  is  incorporated  with  it.  If  the  strictly 
literal  interpretation,  contrary  to  all  the  reasons  we  have 
assigned,  must  be  maintained,  it  will  carry  with  it  the 
whole  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  with  all  its  manifold 
absurdities.  In  endeavouring  to  relieve  the  doctrine  of  the 
real  presence  from  the  gross  contradictions  of  transubstan 
tiation,  Lutherans,  Anglo-Catholics,  and  some  others,  have 
relinquished  the  only  semblance  of  Scriptural  support, 
which  can  be  pleaded  in  favour  of  their  doctrine.  Our 
Lord's  words  either  mean  just  what  thorough  Romanists 
say  they  mean,  "  This,  which  looks  like  bread,  is  not  really 
bread,  but  is  my  body ; "  or  else  they  must  be  understood 
in  a  figurative  sense  ;  and  if  they  are  figurative,  they  can 
afford  no  support  to  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  in 
whatever  form  it  be  proposed. 

In  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  the  only  words 
recorded,  as  spoken  in  connexion  with  the  distribution  of 
the  bread,  are,  "Take  eat;  this  is  my  body."  Luke  and 
Paul  add;  "  which  is  given  (or  broken)  for  you  :  this  do  for 
my  memorial."  What  is  meant  by  a  memorial  does  not 
admit  of  the  slightest  doubt.  The  phrase  illustrates  the 
analogy  between  the  passover  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 
"  This  day  shall  be  to  you  for  a  memorial,"  was  the  law  of 
the  passover,  and  all  its  rites  were  accordingly  commemor 
ative.  After  observing  those  paschal  memorials,  Jesus 
said,  "  Do  this  for  my  memorial."  Can  there  be  any  doubt 
that  the  object  he  had  in  view,  in  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  was  the  commemoration  of  his  sacrificial 
death,  by  the  observance  of  these  emblematical  rites,  which 
he  committed  to  his  disciples  on  "  the  same  night  in  which 
he  was  betrayed"? 
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A.     Page  189. 

DATE  OF  THE  FIRST  APOLOGY  OF  JUSTIN  MARTYR. 

OF  the  great  value  of  Justin's  writings,  and  especially  of  Ms  Apo 
logies,  it  is  not  easy  to  form  too  high  an  opinion.  So  detailed  an 
account  of  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  from  the  pen  of  a 
convert  from  pagan  philosophy,  who  was  born,  as  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  before  the  end  of  the  first  century,  who  had  travelled  over 
Palestine,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  and  Italy,  and  become  well  acquainted 
with  the  customs  of  the  primitive  Christians,  who  must  often  have 
conversed  with  such  pastors  and  aged  saints  as  remembered  the 
apostles  and  their  companions,  who  supplies  the  most  pleasing  evid 
ence  of  an  inquisitive  disposition,  a  sound  judgment,  and  a  generous 
love  of  truth — is  a  treasure,  second  in  importance  only  to  the  author 
ized  accounts  of  the  evangelists.  His  writings,  moreover,  supply 
the  most  ancient  and  valuable  testimonies  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
canonical  Gospels  ;  and  indeed  they  contain,  in  one  sense,  an  ancient 
gospel  in  themselves  ;  for  a  brief  memoir  of  the  life  of  Jesus  might 
be  collected  from  them. 

Of  the  authenticity  of  the  First  Apology,  there  has  never  been  any 
doubt ;  at  least,  any  doubt  worthy  of  the  slightest  consideration. 
That  it  was  written  and  presented  to  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius, 
as  early  as  the  year  138  or  139,  is  the  opinion  of  the  greatest  number 
of  ecclesiastical  historians  and  sacred  critics,  and  among  them 
Neander,  and  Semisch  who  has  paid  the  closest  attention  to  the 
writings  of  Justin.  The  reason  assigned  for  so  early  a  date  is  plaus 
ible,  and  certainly  more  forcible  than  any  reason  offered  in  favour 
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of  a  later  date.  The  Apology  is  addressed  to  Titus  Antoninus  Pius, 
to  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Lucius  Verus,  and  to  the  Senate  and  People 
of  Rome.  The  dedication  is  in  accordance  with  the  mode  commonly 
observed  in  documents,  presented  to  the  Emperor  and  his  associates 
in  the  government.  Accordingly,  their  titles  are  fully  enumerated. 
As  the  adopted  son  of  the  emperor,  Marcus  Aurelius,  is  not  addressed 
as  Caesar,  although  Justin  presented  the  address  in  Home,  it  is  in 
ferred  with  good  reason  that  Aurelius  had  not  then  received  that 
honourable  title.  But  Marcus  Aurelius  was  consul  with  Antoninus 
Pius  in  the  year  A.D.  140,  and  it  is  known  that  he  had  previously 
received  the  title  of  CaBsar,  that  is,  in  the  course  of  the  year  139. 
Antoninus  became  emperor  in  the  year  138.  It  is,  therefore,  inferred 
that  Justin  presented  his  Apology  in  the  course  of  the  years  138  and 
139  ;  that  is,  between  the  accession  of  Antoninus  and  the  first  con 
sulate  of  Aurelius.  The  objections  alleged  against  this  reasoning 
are,  that  Justin  might  not  have  correctly  enumerated  the  titles  of  the 
Caesar,  or  that  his  dedication  may  not  have  been  correctly  preserved ; 
and  recent  attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  text  of  the 
manuscripts.  But  it  may  well  be  asked,  What  reasonable  objection 
can  be  alleged  against  a  date  to  which  we  are  brought  by  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  Apology  itself  ?  I  can  find  none  of  importance.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  very  latest  date  which  has  been  assigned  to  this 
Apology,  that  of  Tillemont,  more  recently  supported  by  Hitter,  in 
his  "  Animadversiones  in  Primam  Justini  Martyris  Apologiam,"  is 
that  of  A.D.  150.  But  important  as  is  the  early  and  detailed  account 
of  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  contained  in  this  Apology, 
still  more  important  is  its  early  testimony  to  the  "  Memorials  called 
Gospels,  composed  by  the  Apostles  and  their  Companions." 


B.     Page  191. 

OF  THE  "MEMOIIIALS"  CITED  BY  JUSTIN  MARTYR. 


That  the  Memorials  (TO  a.Troij.vf]p.ov  ev^ara)  cited  by  Justin  Martyr,  in 
his  account  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  frequently  quoted  elsewhere 
in  his  writings,  were  the  canonical  Gospels,  is  a  proposition  which 
appears  to  me  so  evidently  true,  that  I  cannot  but  express  surprise 
that  any  scholars  should  have  denied,  or  even  doubted  it.  The  fact 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  establishing  the  authenticity  of  the 
Gospels,  as  it  is  a  firm  and  immovable  foundation,  on  which  the  ex 
ternal  evidence  safely  rests.  That  any  German  critics  in  their  licen- 
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tiousness  should  have  denied  this  truth,  appears  very  strange ;  but 
that  they  should  have  been  supported  in  their  denial  by  Bishop 
Marsh,  and  other  English  critics,  seems  absolutely  incredible. 

If  this  proposition  be  true,  it  proves  by  the  most  incontrovertible 
evidence  that,  in  an  age  when  some  pastors  and  teachers  were  living, 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  contemporaries  of  the  apostles,  the 
canonical  Gospels  were  received  by  Christians,  as  books  of  the 
highest  authority,  containing  a  correct  account  of  the  things  relating 
to  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  were  read  in  the  public  assemblies  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  in  connexion  with  the  Books  of  the  Prophets, 
by  a  public  reader,  at  considerable  length.  That  these  "  Memorials  " 
were  no  other  than  the  canonical  Gospels  appears  from  every  consid 
eration,  which  I  am  able  to  give  to  the  evidence. 

The  authors  are  thus  described  : — Those  who  have  written  memor 
ials  concerning  all  things  relating  to  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 
(0:  a.iroi.wii!J.ov€vcravTes  Trdvra  TO,  irepl  rov  SOJTTJ/JOS  7)/u.£>i/  'Irjcrou  XpHTToD). 
The  books  are  said  to  have  been  composed  by  the  apostles  and  their 
companions  (a  <f>r)[j.i  inrb  T&V  aTro(rr6\cav  avrov  Kal  T&V  fKeivois  Trapa- 
KoXo-jQ-nTavTOiv  a-vvTCTaxdai).  They  were  called  Gospels  (£  /caAe?Tcu 
evayy€\ia).  It  is  evident  from  the  testimony  of  Papias  and  Irenasus, 
that  the  canonical  Gospels  were  in  that  age  known  as  composed,  two 
of  them  by  the  apostles,  Matthew  and  John,  and  the  other  two  by 
the  interpreters  of  the  apostles,  Mark  the  interpreter  of  Peter,  and 
Luke  the  interpreter  of  Paul.  Whoever  will  compare  the  account  of 
the  Gospels  given  by  Papias,  somewhat  earlier  than  Justin,  that  Mark 
was  the  interpreter  of  Peter  (Eusebius,  lib.  iii.  c.  39),  and  that  by 
Irenoeus,  a  few  years  later,  that  Matthew  and  John  published  their 
Gospels,  and  that  Mark  delivered  the  Gospel  which  Peter  preached, 
and  Luke  that  which  Paul  preached  (Contra  Hseres.  lib.  iii.  c.  1), 
must  be  satisfied  that  no  description  of  the  four  Gospels  could  have 
been  more  accordant  with  the  traditions  of  the  age  of  Justin,  than 
"  Memorials  composed  by  the  Apostles  and  their  Companions." 

He  who  denies  that  Justin  thus  describes  the  canonical  Gospels, 
must  believe  that  books  were  in  his  time  extant,  containing  memoirs 
of  the  life  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, — that  these  books  were  held  in 
the  highest  esteem  by  the  Christians  of  that  age, — that  they  were 
read  in  the  public  assemblies  on  the  first  day  of  every  week,  together 
with  the  writings  of  the  prophets, — that  they  were  called  "  Gospels," 
and  were  believed  to  be  "  composed  by  apostles  and  their  compa 
nions," — that  they  had  a  general  correspondence  with  the  canonical 
Gospels  in  almost  every  fact  which  they  mention,  and  to  a  consider 
able  extent  even  in  their  language, — that  Justin,  the  apologist  of  the 
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Christians,  cites  them  as  his  best  authority,  in  an  address  to  the 
emperor,  in  confirmation  of  facts  which  are  recorded  in  our  Gospels, 
— and  yet,  that  these  books,  so  generally  known  and  so  highly 
valued,  suddenly  disappeared  from  the  church,  and  were  never  after 
wards  noticed  by  any  ecclesiastical  writer, — that  after  the  most  dilig 
ent  inquiry,  not  the  slightest  trace  can  be  discovered  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  perished, — and  that  other  ancient  writers  never  allude 
to  them,  although  they  often  refer  to  the  same  facts  as  those  for 
which  Justin  cites  these  "  Memorials."  To  believe  this  is,  we  think, 
the  extreme  of  credulity. 

But  what  are  the  objections,  which  have  induced  some  to  deny 
that  these  "Memorials"  were  the  same  books  as  the  canonical 
Gospels  ?  However  gravely  it  has  been  stated  that  the  names  of  the 
evangelists  are  not  mentioned,  this  objection  seems  unworthy  of  a 
serious  refutation.  Whatever  were  the  books  which  Justin  cited,  he 
cited  them  as  the  productions  of  the  apostles  and  their  companions. 
Why  should  he  not  have  cited  our  Gospels,  under  that  very  appro 
priate  designation,  as  well  as  any  other  apostolic  writings  whatever  ? 
What  Gospels  were  ever  known  as  composed  by  apostles,  but  those 
of  Matthew  and  John  ?  or  by  companions  of  the  apostles,  but  those 
of  Mark  and  Luke  ?  Quote  whatever  books  he  might,  he  quoted 
them  without  a  more  distinct  specification,  and  the  objection  has  no 
more  force  applied  to  our  Gospels,  than  it  has  to  any  other  book. 
Were  any  preacher  now  in  the  habit  of  citing  from  the  New  Testa 
ment,  by  saying,  as  it  is  written  in  the  Gospels,  without  appending 
the  name  of  the  evangelists,  would  he  be  liable  to  the  charge  of  quot 
ing  from  other  books  than  the  canonical  Gospels  ? 

Another  objection,  adduced  by  Bishop  Marsh  and  others,  is  the 
want  of  verbal  coincidence  between  the  citations  of  Justin  Martyr, 
and  the  corresponding  passages  in  the  canonical  Gospels.  The  force 
of  this  objection  must  depend  upon  the  degree  of  coincidence,  or  dis 
crepancy,  which  exists  between  the  words  cited  by  Justin  and  those 
found  in  our  present  copies  of  the  Gospels.  Although  the  coincid 
ence  is  far  from  being  exact,  I  maintain  that  it  is  quite  as  much  so 
as  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  Justin  quoted  from  the  evangelists,  and 
that  the  discrepancy  is  not  more  than  may  be  explained  by  consider 
ations,  the  reasonableness  of  which  must  be  apparent  to  every  candid 
inquirer.  These  considerations  may  be  thus  stated. 

1.  Ancient  writers  were  not  careful  about  verbal  accuracy  in  their 
citations  from  preceding  authors.  They  often  cited  from  memory  ; 
the  books  which  they  quoted  were  often  not  accessible,  at  the  time 
they  adduced  the  quotations.  The  referring  to  a  passage  in  a  scroll 
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was  much,  more  troublesome  than  is  our  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a 
book ;  nor  had  they  the  many  conveniences  of  numbered  pages, 
chapters,  sections,  and  other  regular  divisions,  which,  render  exact 
citation  so  easy  with  us. 

2.  The  want  of  verbal  accuracy  in  the  citations  from  Holy  Scrip 
ture  is  observed  in  almost  all  the  ancient  writings  of  the  church. 
All  critics  of  the  New  Testament  have  observed,  how  seldom  we  can 
depend  upon  the  citations  of  the  Greek  fathers,  as  authority  for  the 
verbal  criticism  of  the  original  text,  unless  the  writers  had  some 
specific  object  in  citing  the  exact  words,  as  when  they  expound  the 
phraseology,  or  represent  an  argument  as  depending  upon  the  iden 
tical  words.     An  English  reader  may  observe,  how  the  citations  of 
the  Old  Testament  are  varied  on  their  introduction  into  the  writings 
of  the  apostles,  and  he  may  thus  obtain  an  illustration  of  the  degree 
of  accuracy  with  which  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  often 
cited  by  the  fathers. 

3.  Justin  does  not  profess  to  cite  the  very  words  of  the  "  Me 
morials."     He  adduces  them  as  authority  for  the  facts  which  he 
alleges,  or  the  doctrines  which  he  attributes  to  the  Founder  of  the 
Christian  faith.     A  general  statement  of  the  fact  would  accomplish 
his  purpose,  as  well  as  an  accurate  copy  of  the  words. 

4.  Justin  does  not  preserve  the  exact  words  in  his  citations  from 
other  writings.     He  sometimes  cites  the  Septuagint  version,  as  well 
as  heathen  writers,  and  thus  affords  an  opportunity  of  comparing  his 
several  quotations  from  different  books.     It  has  been  sometimes  said 
that  Justin  is  extremely  accurate  in  his  citations  from  the  Septua 
gint,  but  his  inaccuracy  has  been  noticed  by  almost  all  commentators 
on  his  writings.     Professor  Norton  produces  an  instance  of  similar 
verbal  inaccuracy  in  a  quotation  from  Plato.* 

5.  Justin,  in  citing  from  the  Gospels,  had  the  varied  expressions 
of  several  evangelists  in  his  mind,  and  some  variety  would  naturally 
arise  from  mingling  and  confusing  their  several  accounts  in  his 
memory.     If,  therefore,  it  could  be  shown  that  his  citations  from  the 
Gospels  were  less  correct  than  those  from  the  Septuagint,  or  from 
heathen  writers,  such  a  result  might  be  easily  explained.     I  do  not, 
however,  admit  that  there  is  less  accuracy  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter  quotations. 

6.  It  is  certain  that  Justin  did  not  cite  his  "  Memorials,"  what 
ever  they  were,  with  verbal  accuracy ;  for  in  more  than  half  the 

*  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  vol.  i.  pp.  319—325.  In  some  instances, however,  Justin 
cites  the  classics  with  verbal  accuracy,  as  in  some  quotations  from  Plutarch  in  the 
Conor,  ad  Gr.,  if  it  he  genuine.  « 
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instances  in  which  he  cites  the  same  passages,  the  discrepancy  in  the 
language  is  very  considerable.  These  repeated  quotations  afford  the 
most  conclusive  evidence  of  the  general  inaccuracy  of  Justin's  manner 
of  citing  his  authorities.* 

Of  the  citations  from  the  "  Memorials,"  the  following  instances 
are  not  selected  as  the  most  favourable  to  any  hypothesis,  but 
adduced  as  all  the  references  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  First  Apology.  Bishop  Marsh 
produced  these  citations  to  show  that  Justin  did  not  cite  the  canoni 
cal  Gospels. f  Let  the  English  reader  decide  for  himself,  keeping  in 
mind  the  considerations  I  have  suggested.  On  his  account  I  give  a 
literal  version,  although  to  the  scholar  the  evidence  will  appear  more 
conclusive  on  a  comparison  of  the  original  passages  in  Justin  with 
those  in  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke.  The  original  of  the 
following  citations  may  be  found  in  Thirlby's  edition  of  the  First 
Apology,  pp.  21 — 26 ;  or  in  Norton,  pp.  316 — 319,  as  well  as  in 
Marsh's  Illustrations : — 

"Whosoever  may  have  looked  on  a  woman,  to  lust  after  her,  hath 
already  committed  adultery  in  his  heart  before  God."  .  .  .  "If 
thy  right  eye  make  thee  offend,  pluck  it  out ;  for  it  is  profitable  for 
thee  with  one  eye  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  rather  than 
with  two,  to  be  sent  to  everlasting  fire."  ....  ""Whoso  marrieth 
her  that  is  put  away  from  another  man,  committeth  adultery."  .  .  . 
"  If  ye  love  them  that  love  you,  what  new  thing  do  ye,  for  even  the 
fornicators  do  this ;  but  I  say  to  you,  pray  for  your  enemies,  and 
love  those  that  hate  you,  and  bless  those  who  curse  you,  and  pray 
for  those  who  spitefully  use  you."  .  .  .  "Give  to  every  one  that 
asketh,  and  from  him  who  wishes  to  borrow  turn  not  away ;  for  if 
ye  lend  to  them  from  whom  ye  hope  to  receive,  what  new  thing  do 
ye?  This  even  the  publicans  do."  ....  "And  do  you  not  lay  up 
treasures  for  yourselves  upon  earth,  where  moth  and  corruption 
destroy,  and  thieves  break  through.  But  lay  up  treasures  for  your 
selves  in  heaven,  where  neither  moth  nor  corruption  destroys."  .  .  . 
"  What  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his 
own  soul  ?  or  what  shall  he  give  in  exchange  for  it  ? "  .  .  .  .  "Be  kind 
and  merciful,  as  your  Father  is  kind  and  merciful,  and  makes  his  sun 
to  rise  upon  sinners,  and  the  righteous  and  the  wicked."  ....  "Be 
not  careful  of  what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall  put  on ;  are  you 
not  better  than  the  fowls  and  the  beasts  ?  and  God  feeds  them.  For 
your  heavenly  Father  knows  that  ye  have  need  of  these  things.  But 

*  See  Norton  on  the  Gospels,  vol.  i.  pp.  326—330. 

t  Marsh's  Illustrations  of  his  Hypothesis.   Appendix,  pp.  51—55. 
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seek  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added 
to  you.  For  where  the  treasure  is  there  also  is  the  mind  of  the  man." 
.  ..."  Do  not  these  things  to  be  seen  by  men,  otherwise  ye  have 
no  reward  from  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven."  .  ..."  To  him 
who  strikes  your  cheek,  turn  the  other  also  ;  and  him  who  taketh 
away  your  coat  and  your  cloak  hinder  not."  ....  "But  whoever 
is  made  angry  is  condemned  to  the  fire."  ....  "And  every  one 
who  engages  you  to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him  two."  ....  "And  let, 
your  good  works  shine  before  men,  that  they  who  see  may  admire 
your  Father  who  is  in  heaven."  .  .  .  .  "  Swear  not  at  all,  but  let 
your  yea  be  yea,  and  your  nay,  nay  ;  but  what  is  more  than  these  is 
of  evil."  .  .  .  .  "  Not  every  one  who  saith  to  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my 
Father  who  is  in  heaven."  .  .  .  .  "  He  who  heareth  me,  and  doeth 
the  things  which  I  say,  heareth  him  who  sent  me."  .  .  .  .  "  And 
many,  shall  say  to  me,  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  eaten  and  drunk  in 
thy  name,  and  done  wonders  ?  And  then  shall  I  say  to  them,  Depart 
from  me,  ye  workers  of  iniquity,  then  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing 
of  teeth,  when  the  righteous  shall  shine  as  the  sun,  and  the  un 
righteous  shall  be  sent  to  everlasting  fire."  ....  "  For  many  shall 
come  in  my  name,  outwardly  clothed  in  skins  of  sheep,  but  inwardly 
being  ravening  wolves."  ....  "By  their  works  ye  shall  know 
them,  and  every  tree  which  does  not  bring  forth  good  fruit,  is  cut 
down  and  cast  into  the  fire." 

These  may  be  considered  as  fair  specimens  of  the  citations  of 
Justin.  Even  through  the  disadvantage  of  a  literal  translation  their 
correspondence  with  the  Gospels  is  very  obvious. 

A  third  objection  alleged  by  those  who  deny  that  Justin  made  use 
of  the  canonical  Gospels  is,  that  he  relates  some  things  respecting 
Jesus,  which  are  not  found  in  our  copies  of  those  Gospels.  But 
Justin  in  only  one  instance  professes  to  cite  the  "  Memorials  "  as  his 
authority  for  such  relations.  Later  writers,  who  unquestionably 
made  use  of  the  four  Gospels,  refer  to  several  sayings  and  works  of 
Jesus  which  are  not  mentioned  in  them.  They  had  certain  traditions  ; 
many  rumours  respecting  Jesus  were  prevalent.  "Why  might  not 
Justin  have  heard  many  things  of  Jesus  which  were  not  recorded  in 
his  "  Memorials  "  ? 

It  is  true  that  Justin  cites  the  "Memorials"  of  the  apostles,  in 
proof  of  his  statement  that  God  said  at  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  "  Thou 
art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee."  These  words,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  do  not  occur  in  the  Gospels  ;  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  they  are  also  declared  to  have  been  uttered  at  the  baptism  of 
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Jesus,  by  several  of  the  fathers  who  made  constant  use  of  the  New 
Testament.  Augustin  says  that  these  words  were  found  in  some 
manuscripts  of  Luke's  Gospel,  as  they  still  are  in  the  venerable 
Codex  Bezce.  It  is,  therefore,  not  impossible  that  this  might  have 
been  a  various  reading  in  the  copy  of  Luke's  Gospel  which  Justin 
consulted.  Still  more  probable  is  it,  that  Justin,  having  read  in  the 
Gospel  the  words  spoken  at  the  baptism,  "  Thou  art  my  beloved  Son, 
in  thee  I  am  well  pleased,"  might  have  cited  by  mistake  the  words 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  '« Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  be 
gotten  thee."  A  more  important  discrepancy  must  be  found,  before 
we  can  surrender  the  evidence  which  has  been  already  adduced  to 
prove  that  Justin  cited  the  canonical  Gospels.  As  to  the  fire  which 
Justin  says  was  kindled  in  Jordan  at  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  he  does 
not  cite  the  "  Memorials"  as  his  authority  for  that  statement. 

Let  it  be  also  observed  that  Justin  undoubtedly  and  professedly 
quoted  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  ;  that  he  believed  the  Septua- 
gint  version  to  have  been  made  under  especial  Divine  influence ;  and 
yet,  as  Norton  has  distinctly  shown,  he  twice  refers  to  the  Penta 
teuch  as  his  authority  for  facts  which  are  not  recorded  in  that  book. 
We  therefore  conclude,  with  very  little  hesitation,  that  Justin  Martyr 
made  use  of  the  Canonical  Gospels,  when  he  cited  the  "Memorials 
composed  by  the  Apostles  and  their  Companions." 


C.     Pages  222  and  224. 
DR.  WISEMAN'S  LECTURES  ON  TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 

At  the  close  of  Dr.  Wiseman's  Lectures  on  the  Principal  Doctrines 
and  Practices  of  the  Catholic  Church,  are  three  lectures  on  Transub- 
stantiation,  of  which  the  second  is  a  discourse  on  the  words  of  the 
institution,  "  And  while  they  were  at  supper,  Jesus  took  bread,  and 
blessed,  and  brake,  and  gave  to  his  disciples,  and  said :  Take  ye  and 
eat,  This  is  my  body.  And  taking  the  chalice,  he  gave  thanks,  and 
gave  to  them,  saying,  Drink  ye  all  of  this,  for  this  is  my  blood  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  shall  be  shed  for  many  for  the  remission 
of  sins."  So  far  as  the  exposition  which  I  have  given  of  these  words 
is  affected  by  the  argument  of  the  learned  cardinal,  a  few  remarks 
may  be  needful. 

Speaking  of  the  general  spirit  of  Dr.  Wiseman's  lectures,  I  must 
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say  that  I  have  never  seen  any  controversy  which  so  well  deserves  to 
be  called  artful.  With  a  very  plausible  manner,  and  many  profes 
sions  of  candour  where  nothing  is  really  conceded  to  truth,  there 
continually  occurs,  half  concealed  by  specious  declamation,  the  most 
lamentable  perversion  of  fact  and  argument.  Of  the  perversion  of 
fact  one  instance  will  be  sufficient  to  justify  my  assertion.  Contrast 
ing,  in  his  Sixth  Lecture,  the  success  of  Catholic,  with  the  failure  of 
Protestant  missions,  he  notices  the  Protestant  Mission  to  the  Islands 
of  the  South  Seas,  and  is  compelled  to  concede  to  it  "  all  that  can  be 
called  outward  success."  But  in  accounting  for  this  "  outward 
success"  he  says,  "It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  natives  of  these 
islands,  from  seeing  the  superiority  of  the  traders  from  other  nations, 
and  principally  of  those  from  America,  were  led  to  ask  for  mission 
aries  to  propagate  Christianity  among  them.  This  at  once  forbids 
our  considering  the  establishment  of  Christianity  there,  as  the  result 
of  any  principle  of  faith  presented  to  the  acceptance  of  the  indi 
viduals."  (Vol.  ii.  p.  196.)  Of  this  "known  fact,"  I  am  compelled 
to  say,  it  is  a  known  falsehood.  No  natives  ever  asked  the  first  mis 
sionaries  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  "to  propagate  Christianity 
among  them."  The  men  who  eventually,  under  the  blessing  of  God, 
converted  so  many  of  the  Polynesian  tribes  to  the  faith  of  Christ, 
went  among  them  uninvited  and  unknown,  and  remained  through 
long  and  anxious  years  without  making  any  converts.  They  laboured 
at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  until,  after  the  lapse  of  several  years, 
they  obtained  that  success  which  Dr.  Wiseman  thus  unscrupulously 
misrepresents.  In  reference  to  this  mission,  the  champion  of  Popery, 
assuming  the  plausible  guise  in  which  he  can  insinuate  the  most 
scandalous  falsehoods,  says,  "I  should  be  sorry  to  enter  into  a  his 
tory  of  it,  because  it  seems  to  present  one  of  the  most  lamentable 
effects  of  misguided  zeal  that  probably  could  be  conceived."  Is  he 
then  silent  upon  these  "most  lamentable  effects"?  With  this  pro 
fession  of  sorrowful  silence,  he  proceeds  to  adduce  the  calumnies 
which  profligate  sailors  and  their  officers  have  published  respecting 
the  islands,  and  says  not  a  word  about  the  direct  contradictions 
which  have  been  given  to  them  by  commanders  of  Her  Majesty's 
navy  of  the  highest  character  and  rank.  Although  these  remarks 
may  appear  to  be  unconnected  with  our  subject,  I  could  not  refrain 
from  exposing,  where  the  exposure  may  be  so  easily  verified,  the 
plausible  misrepresentations  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  West 
minster. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist  his  tact  and  management  in  plau 
sible  misrepresentation  are  often  as  easily  discovered.     We  find  him, 
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for  instance,  citing  Protestant  writers  who  make  apparent  concessions 
in  favour  of  the  Catholic  doctrine,  when,  upon  examination,  these 
Protestant  authorities  are  ascertained  to  be  Lutheran,  or  Anglo- 
Catholic,  who  believed  in  the  real  presence,  and  consequently  their 
interpretations  of  our  Lord's  words,  "  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh,  and 
drink  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  man,  ye  have  no  life  in  you,"  are  not 
concessions,  but  assertions  in  defence  of  their  own  doctrine,  in  oppos 
ition  to  the  Reformed  Church.  Yet  Dr.  "Wiseman  cites  their 
language  so  as  to  make  it  appear  like  a  concession  to  the  force  of 
truth,  in  opposition  to  their  own  avowed  opinions.  To  adduce  a 
Lutheran  theologian  as  interpreting  a  text  in  a  manner  favourable  to 
the  real  presence,  is  doing  no  service  at  all  to  the  Catholic  doctrine 
of  transubstantiatioii ;  and  yet  Dr.  Wiseman,  by  resorting  to  this 
artifice,  gains  the  appearance  of  a  triumph  in  favour  of  his  own 
cause. 

But  I  have  to  consider  how  far  his  specious  representations  affect 
the  argument  of  the  preceding  Lecture.  I  noticed  in  p.  219,  that  the 
passover  was  a  service  of  commemoration  by  appropriate  emblems, 
and  among  the  signs  were  specified  the  lamb,  the  unleavened  bread, 
and  the  bitter  herbs.  Dr.  Wiseman  thus  reasons  in  opposition  to 
this  argument : — "  It  has  been  often  said  that  the  apostles  had  a  very 
natural  clue  to  the  interpretation  of  our  Saviour's  words,  by  the 
ceremony,  or  formula,  ordinarily  used  in  the  celebration  of  the 
paschal  feast.  We  are  told  by  many  writers,  and  modern  ones  par 
ticularly,  that  it  was  customary  for  the  master  of  the  house  to  take 
in  his  hand  a  morsel  of  unleavened  bread,  and  pronounce  these 
words,  '  This  is  the  bread  of  affliction  which  our  fathers  ate/  evid 
ently  meaning,  This  represents  the  bread  of  affliction  which  our 
fathers  ate."  The  Doctor  then  asserts  that  "  No  such  formula  existed 
in  our  Lord's  time"  (Lectures,  vol.  ii.,  p.  198),  and  appeals  to  the 
oldest  treatise  on  the  paschal  feast  possessed  by  the  Jews,  which 
does  not  contain  this  speech. 

We  have  to  inquire,  passing  over  the  controversy  about  the  an 
tiquity  of  these  words,  Does  the  cardinal  mean  to  insinuate,  that  the 
argument  on  the  analogies  of  the  passover  depends  chiefly  upon  that 
saying  respecting  the  unleavened  bread?  Protestant  writers  who 
adduce  it,  do  so  as  only  one  among  the  many  signs  of  the  passover. 
They  give  this  only  as  an  instance  of  an  emblematical  service ;  and 
Dr.  Wiseman,  by  his  silence  on  the  other  analogies,  would  leave  his 
readers  to  suppose,  that  it  stands  alone  as  the  one  argument  in  favour 
of  the  figurative  interpretation.  But  no  misrepresentation  can  be 
more  unfair.  We  need  no  rabbinical  authorities  to  obtain  that  "very 
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natural  clue  to  the  interpretation  of  our  Saviour's  words,  from  the 
ceremony,  or  formula,  ordinarily  used  in  the  celebration  of  the 
paschal  feast."  There  is  authority  sufficiently  ancient  for  this  pur 
pose.  What  says  Moses  of  the  unleavened  bread  ?  "  Unleavened 
bread  shall  be  eaten  seven  days  ;  and  there  shall  no  leavened  bread 
be  seen  with  thee."  .  .  .  "And  thou  shall  show  thy  son  in  that  day, 
saying,  This  is  done  because  of  that  which  the  Lord  did  unto  me 
when  I  came  forth  out  of  Egypt.  And  it  shall  be  for  a  sign  unto  thee 
upon  thine  hand,  and  for  a  memorial  between  thine  eyes."  (Exod. 
xiii.  7 — 9.)  "Who  requires  the  authority  of  the  Rabbins  to  prove 
that  the  unleavened  bread  was  a  sign  upon  their  hands  ?  The  argu 
ment  is  not  so  much  from  the  Rabbins  as  from  Moses.  The  "very 
natural  clue  to  the  interpretation"  is,  If  the  unleavened  bread  pre 
viously  eaten  was  a  sign  and  memorial,  so  the  bread  eaten  according 
to  the  command,  "This  do  for  a  memorial  of  me,"  was  also  a  sign 
and  memorial.  Bitter  herbs  were  appointed  by  Moses,  and  do  we 
need  any  authority  to  interpret  them  as  the  sign  of  "the  lives  bitter 
with  hard  bondage  in  Egypt"?  As  to  the  paschal  lamb,  we  have 
seen  that  it  was  neither  a  sacrifice,  nor  a  passover,  in  any  other  sense 
than  as  a  memorial  of  the  Lord's  passover,  when  he  passed  over  the 
houses  of  the  children  of  Israel.  To  prove  that  the  paschal  supper 
was  emblematical,  of  what  importance  is  the  authority  of  the 
Rabbins  ? 

I  have  considered  in  the  Lecture  the  argument  which  Dr.  Wise 
man  thus  proposes  : — "  Had  our  Saviour  said,  '  This  bread  is  my 
body,'  'This  wine  is  my  blood,'  there  would  have  been  some  contra 
diction.  The  apostles  might  have  said,  «  Wine  cannot  be  his  blood,' 
'  Bread  cannot  be  his  body ; '  but  when  our  Saviour  uses  this  indefinite 
word,  we  arrive  at  its  meaning  only  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sen 
tence."  It  may  be  as  well  to  observe  that  the  Doctor  adduces 
several  texts,  in  only  one  class  of  which  he  admits  that  the  verb  "  to 
be/'  denotes  " to  represent."  These  texts  are  in  the  form: — "The 
ten  horns  are  the  ten  kingdoms."  "The  field  is  the  world."  He 
says,  these  texts  mean  "The  ten  horns  represent  the  ten  kingdoms." 
"  The  field  represents  the  world."  But  he  contends  that,  as  it  is  not 
said — "  This  bread  is  my  body,"  but  "  This  is  my  body,"  this  text 
does  not  belong  to  the  same  class.  Had  it  been — "  This  bread  is  my 
body,"  it  would  have  denoted  "This  bread  represents  my  body." 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  179.) 

Having  already  replied  to  his  remarks  on  this  class,  let  us  pass  to 
the  next  class  of  texts,  in  which  a  pronoun  is  the  subject  of  the  verb, 
as  "I  am  the  door."  "I  am  the  true  vine."  Dr.  Wiseman  say?, 
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these  texts  "  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  subject ;  for  the  verb  to 
be  does  not  signify  to  represent."  What  then  does  it  signify  ?  He 
says,  "  '  I  represent  the  door  ; '  that  is  not  Christ's  meaning.  '  I  am 
as  the  door,'  'I  resemble  the  door;'  that  is  what  he  wished  to  ex 
press."  (Vol.  ii.  p.  180.)  Very  good.  But  how  has  this  "nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  the  subject"?  Transubstaiitiation  fares  quite  as 
badly  upon  the  word  "resemble,"  as  upon  the  word  "represent." 
Let  us  so  understand  it  in  the  words  of  our  Lord.  "  This  resembles 
my  body,"  is  quite  as  Protestant  an  interpretation  as,  "  This  represents 
my  body."  Seeing  the  cardinal  has  found  authority  for  the  former, 
which  he  denies  to  the  latter,  let  it  be  so.  And  if  he  asks,  how  the 
bread  could  resemble  the  body  of  Christ,  I  reply,  in  being  broken 
and  given  for  the  disciples,  a  resemblance  which  Jesus  himself  points 
out  in  his  own  exposition  of  his  own  act.  We  will  not  contend  for 
the  representation  ;  but  thankfully  accept  the  resemblance,  which  his 
eminence  himself  gives  us,  and  venture  to  say,  with  due  respect  for 
his  summary  observation,  it  has  something  to  do  with  the  subject. 
The  interpretation,  '  This  resembles  my  body  in  being  broken,  or 
given,  for  you,'  *  This  resembles  my  blood  in  being  shed  for  you,'  is 
the  doctrine  of  Zwingle,  supported  by  the  learned  criticism  of  Dr. 
Wiseman.  How  his  eminence  expected  to  defend  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  by  such  arguments,  I  do  not  profess  to  be  able  to 
ascertain. 

Further,  if  he  insists  upon  an  instance  of  the  pronoun  "this,"  as 
the  subject  of  the  verb  to  be,  he  may  find  it  in  John  vi.  50.  "  This 
is  the  bread  which  cometh  do wn  from  heaven."  Whether  "this," 
represents  the  bread,  or  resembles  the  bread,  is  of  no  importance.  It 
is  not  verily  and  indeed  the  bread  itself.  Yet  how  easy  it  is  to  con 
struct  Dr.  Wiseman's  argument  upon  these  words  !  Jesus  speaking 
of  himself,  said,  "  This  is  the  bread."  But  "this"  means  nothing 
until  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence.  It  is  an  indefinite 
thing  until  it  is  denned  by  the  subsequent  words.  On  hearing  them, 
we  learn  that  "  This  is  the  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven." 
That  which  looked  like  the  body  of  Jesus  was,  therefore,  not  flesh ; 
but  truly  and  really  bread.  Thus,  the  sort  of  argument  which  Dr. 
Wiseman  employs  to  prove  that  what  looked  like  bread  wras  really 
flesh,  will  prove  with  equal  clearness  and  force,  that  what  looked 
like  flesh  was  really  bread.  In  ridiculing  the  absurdity  of  one  appli 
cation  of  the  argument,  as  I  am  sure  Dr.  Wiseman  would  count  it 
unworthy  of  serious  refutation,  he  exposes  the  sophistry  of  the  other 
to  which  he  has  resorted  in  his  defence  of  transubstantiation. 

If  Dr.  Wiseman  insists  upon  an  instance  in  which  the  substantive 
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verb  denotes  to  represent,  and  not  to  resemble,  he  may  easily  find  it 
in  connexion  with,  this  sacrament,  and  in  a  passage  which  must  often 
have  been  the  subject  of  his  thoughts.  How  else  can  any  one  inter 
pret  the  words  of  Jesus,  as  they  are  recorded  by  St.  Paul  ?  "  This 
cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood."  They  cannot  mean,  This  cup 
resembles  the  new  covenant.  No  other  signification  has  ever  yet 
been  discovered  in  them  than  the  very  obvious  one,  This  cup  repre 
sents  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood. 

That  Dr.  Wiseman  confidently  appeals  to  Scripture  in  proof  of  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  is  a  fact  deserving  the  attention  of 
those  who  observe  the  progress  of  opinion  and  truth.  The  old  mode 
of  defending  that  doctrine  by  appeal  to  the  decision  of  ecclesiastical 
authority,  is  found  to  be  insufficient  and  unavailing.  There  was  a 
time,  when  no  true  son  of  the  Church  would  condescend  to  reason 
with  heretics  by  resorting  to  the  aid  of  Holy  Scripture.  Although 
Cardinal  "Wiseman  adduces  his  Scriptural  texts  with  so  much  confid 
ence,  there  have  been  other  cardinals  who,  in  accordance  with  the 
ablest  defenders  of  the  Catholic  doctrine,  have  confessed  that  tran 
substantiation  cannot  be  certainly  proved  from  Scripture.  Bishop 
Cosin,  in  his  History  of  Transubstantiation,  adduces  the  words  of  "the 
most  learned  schoolmen,  who  agree  with  Scotus  that  there  is  not  any 
place  in  Scripture  so  express  as  to  compel  a  man  to  admit  of  transub 
stantiation,  were  it  not  that  the  Church  hath  declared  for  it."  The 
authorities  cited  by  him  are  two  cardinals,  one  of  whom,  Cardinal 
Cameracensis,  confesses  that  "transubstantiation  cannot  be  proved 
out  of  the  Scriptures."  The  other,  Cajetan,  says,  "There  is  not 
anything  of  force  enough  in  the  Gospel  to  make  us  understand  in  a 
proper  sense  the  words,  '  This  is  my  body.'  That  presence,  which 
the  Church  believes  in  the  sacrament,  cannot  be  proved  by  the  words 
of  Christ  without  the  declaration  of  the  Church." — (Cosin's  History 
of  Transubstantiation,  ch.  5.) 

Even  Bellarmine  himself  speaks  doubtfully  upon  this  subject ;  for 
he  says,  "though  he  might  bring  Scripture  clear  enough,  as  he 
thought,  to  prove  transubstantiation  to  a  candid  man,  yet  it  would 
be  doubtful,  whether  he  had  done  it  with  propriety,  since  the  most 
learned  and  acute  men,  and  chiefly  Scotus,  had  held  the  contrary 
opinion."  Nam  etiamsi  Scriptura,  quam  nos  supra  adduximus, 
videatur  nobis  tarn  clara  ut  possit  cogere  hominem  non  protervum ; 
tamen  an  ita  sit  merito  dubitari  potest,  cum  homines  doctissimi  et 
acutissimi,  quam  imprimis  Scotus  fuit,  contrarium  sentiant.  (Bell, 
de  Euch.  lib.  iii.  c.  23.)  We  have  been  told  of  father  against  father, 
council  against  council,  pope  against  pope,  and  we  have  here  car- 
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dinal  against  cardinal,  for  Cardinal  Wiseman  thinks  that  the  words 
of  Scripture  are  so  clear  and  forcible  in  proof  of  transubstantiation, 
that  "  it  is  impossible  to  add  strength  or  clearness  to  the  expressions 
themselves."  (Lectures  on  Transubstantiation,  part  2.)  If,  how 
ever,  the  cardinal  condescends  to  appeal  to  Scripture,  by  so  doing  he 
admits  the  propriety  of  fair  criticism  and  reasoning  upon  the  subject. 
If  by  such  criticism  and  reasoning  he  is  not  willing  to  be  bound, 
should  the  results  be  contrary  to  the  decisions  of  the  Catholic 
church,  his  appeal  to  Holy  Scripture  is  but  mockery  and  delusion. 


LECTUKE    XL 

THE  INSTITUTION  OF  THE  LOED's  SUPPER. 

(Continued.) 

;t  After  the  same  manner  also  he  took  the  cup,  when  he  had  supped,  saying, 
This  cup  is  the  new  testament  in  my  blood:  this  do  ye,  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it, 
in  remembrance  of  me." — 1  COR.  xi.  25. 

"He  took  the  cup"  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  Paul 
say,  Jesus  "took  the  cup;"  but  no  one  of  them  tells  us 
what  liquid  was  contained  in  that  cup.  That  it  contained 
wine  no  one  has  the  slightest  doubt;  yet  the  strict  liter- 
alists,  who  require  a  positive  injunction,  or  a  clear  pre 
cedent,  for  every  particle  of  religious  observance,  must  use 
wine  in  the  sacrament,  (if  they  use  it  at  all,)  confiding  in 
their  inferential  reasoning  on  the  extreme  probability 
of  the  fact,  or  on  the  well-known  rites  of  the  Jewish 
passover. 

A  strict  adherent  of  the  letter  might  decline  the  use  01 
wine,  and  defend  himself  against  inferential  reasoning, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  he  defends  himself  in  other  con 
troversies.  He  might  say,  that  we  do  not  know  the  Jews 
drank  wine  at  the  passover,  upon  any  better  than  rab 
binical  authority;  that  the  introduction  of  wine  was  an 
innovation  upon  the  Mosaic  institution,  with  which  we  do 
not  know  that  our  Lord  complied;  that  the  words,  "I  will 
not  drink  henceforth  of  this  fruit  of  the  vine,"  might  have 
been  spoken  according  to  the  order  related  in  Luke,  in  refer 
ence,  not  to  the  sacramental,  but  to  a  preceding  cup.  To 
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all  this  we  reply,  that,  in  the  total  absence  of  strictly  literal 
proof,  we  drink  wine  in  the  sacrament  with  as  much  con 
fidence  in  a  reasonable  presumption,  that  Christ  appointed 
wine  to  be  drunk,  as  we  eat  bread  in  the  faith  of  the  words, 
"  He  took  bread,"  and  gave  it  to  his  disciples. 

While,  however,  we  unhesitatingly  believe  that  the  cup 
which  Jesus  took  contained  wine,  we  have  little  doubt  that 
the  wine  was  mingled  with  water.  Every  reader  of  eccles 
iastical  history  knows  how  prevalent  was  the  custom  of 
mingling  wine  and  water  in  the  sacramental  cup.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  this  custom  was  derived  from  the 
primitive  practice,  or  even  from  the  example  of  our  Lord 
at  the  institution  of  the  service. 

The  ancients,  especially  those  who  were  temperate,  both 
in  the  East  and  among  the  Greeks,  usually  diluted  with 
water  the  wine  which  they  drank  at  their  ordinary  meals. * 
Among  the  Hebrews,  "  Wisdom  mingled  her  cup."  when 
"  she  furnished  her  table."  The  common  use  of  the 
phrase  is  sufficient  to  show  the  prevalence  of  the  practice. 
The  Jews  at  the  paschal  feast  drank  their  wine  as  they 
were  accustomed  to  drink  it  on  other  festive  occasions. 
Were  there  no  other  reason  for  their  adherence  to  their 
ordinary  practice,  the  freedom  with  which  they  drank  it  at 
the  passover  in  their  rejoicing  cups,  rendered  it  needful  for 
temperate  men  to  "  mingle  their  wine,"  as  they  did  when 
they  furnished  their  own  festive  table.  The  rabbinical 
authorities  are  uniform  in  their  testimony,  and  very  parti 
cular  in  their  minute  directions,  about  the  proportions  of 
the  mingling  water  and  wine.  The  drinking  of  the  four 
cups  of  pure  wine  would  not,  according  to  a  current 
maxim  of  the  Gemara,  be  doing  the  whole  duty  of  the 
drinking  at  the  passover.  According  to  Maimonides,  "  the 
wine  must  needs  be  mingled,  that  the  drinking  of  it  may 
be  more  free  and  pleasant."! 

*  Athenaeus,  in  his  Deipnosophist,  supplies  abundant  evidence  of  this. 
t  For  the  authorities,  see  Lightfoot,  Temple  Service,  chap.  xiii. 
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Some  recent  expositors  of  Christian  antiquity  have 
asserted  that  the  cup  contained  unfermented  wine ;  and 
among  them  Professor  Stuart  has  strenuously  contended, 
that  unfermented  wine  was  exclusively  used  at  the  pass- 
over.*  In  support  of  this  opinion,  the  learned  Professor 
has  adduced  the  directions  given  by  the  Eahbins  for 
making  new  wine  from  raisins  at  the  passover,  and  drink 
ing  it  before  its  fermentation  commenced.  That  such  has 
been  the  later  practice  of  the  Jews  he  proves  clearly  enough ; 
and  that  it  arose  out  of  their  excessive  scrupulosity  about 
the  presence  of  leaven  is  undeniable.  When  those 
tithers  of  "  mint,  anise,  and  cummin,"  who  sought  for 
leaven  with  candles,  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  their 
houses,  discovered  it  in  the  fermented  wine  which  they 
drank,  they  began  to  make  new  wine  from  dried  grapes. 
But  that  such  sort  of  wine  was  used  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord,  is  exceedingly  improbable,  as  it  is  asserted  without 
adequate  proof. 

The  use  of  unfermented  wine  is  inconsistent  with  the 
original  and  professed  design  of  the  introduction  of  wine, 
which,  according  to  the  rabbinical  authorities  themselves, 
was  to  exhilarate  their  spirits.  The  Jerusalem  Talmud 
says,  "  A  man  must  cheer  up  his  wife  and  children,  to 
make  them  rejoice  at  the  festival.  And  with  what  do  they 
cheer  them  up  withal  ?  With  wine."f  Such  exhilaration 
seems  not  very  likely  to  have  come  from  the  drinking  of 
water  in  which  raisins  had  been  soaked.  Nor  do  the 
frequent  directions  about  the  diluting  with  water,  that 
"  the  wine  might  be  drunk  with  freedom  and  delight," 
seem  very  consistent  with  the  process  of  extracting  a  sweet 
beverage  from  rasins.  Professor  Stuart  says,  "It  was  no 
object  of  the  passover  meal  to  gratify  the  taste,  when 
unleavened  bread  and  bitter  herbs  were  the  appropriate 
viands."  But  if  the  bitter  herbs  were  the  emblem  of  the 

*  In  a  dissertation  on  1  Cor.  xi.  23 — 25,  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra.,  pt.  iii. 

f  See  Lightfoot,  as  before. 
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hard  bondage  of  their  fathers  in  Egypt,  and  the  unleavened 
bread  of  their  hasty  flight,  the  generous  wine  was  the 
emblem  of  their  freedom  and  enjoyment  of  the  promised 
land  of  Canaan. 

Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  unfermented  juice  of  the 
grape,  "or  syrup  of  raisins  diluted  with  water,  was  the 
beverage  used  in  the  assemblies  of  the  Corinthian  church, 
when  the  apostle  said  to  them,  "  One  is  hungry  and 
another  is  drunken."  Although  I  do  not  suppose  the 
word  drunken  is  here  to  be  understood,  as  if  any  person 
had  been  actually  and  grossly  intoxicated ;  yet  it  must 
denote  that  some  had  drunk  to  excess,  and  therefore  had 
drunk  a  liquor  of  which  persons  gratify  their  appetite  by 
drinking  immoderately. 

As  early  after  the  apostolic  age  as  we  can  discover  the 
usages  of  the  church,  the  mingling  of  wine  and  water  in 
the  cup  of  thanksgiving  appears  to  have  been  universal. 
In  the  account  we  have  cited  from  Justin  Martyr,  he  says, 
"  Bread  and  a  cup  of  wine  and  water  are  brought  to  the 
president."  Irenseus  mentions  the  diluting  of  the  cup 
(temper amentum  calicis) ;  *  and  again,  the  mingled  cup 
(mistus  calix).\  Cyprian  says,  "The  cup  of  the  Lord  is 
not  water  alone,  nor  wine  alone,  but  both  mingled. "} 
Clement  of  Alexandria  represents  the  wine  as  mingled 
with  water.  §  The  Apostolic  Constitutions,  and  the 
Council  of  Carthage  (A.D.  253),  direct  the  use  of  wine 
mixed  with  water.  ||  We  might  cite  also  the  words  of 
Basil,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  Augustine, 
Theodoret,  and  numerous  other  authorities,  as  late  as  the 
Council  of  Trent,  which  directed  that  the  mixture  (the 
Kpa/za  of  the  Greeks,  and  mistum  of  the  Latins)  should  be 
used  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist.  It  is  now 


*  Adv.  Hseres.  lib.  iv.  cap.  57.  f  Ibid.  lib.  v.  cap.  11. 

J  Ep.  ad.  C»cil.  63.  §  Psedag.  lib.  ii. 

||  Panis  et  vinum  aquse  niixtum.     Can.  24. 
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universal  in  the  Romish  Church,  and  the  mingling  is 
exalted  into  a  great  mystery. 

If  it  be  asked  why  we  do  not  contend  for  the  mixture  of 
wine  and  water  in  the  sacramental  cup,  we  reply,  although 
it  has  been  the  general  practice  to  dilute  the  wine  with 
water,  which  practice  was  probably  derived  from  the  apos 
tolic  age,  and  even  from  the  example  of  our  Lord  himself, 
yet  it  does  not  appear  that  our  Lord  did  more  than  take 
the  cup  which  was  convenient,  and  use  the  beverage,  be  it 
wine  and  water,  or  pure  wine,  or  unfermented  wine,  that 
happened  to  be  in  it  at  the  time.  We  should  not  object  to 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  practice,  but  we  do  not  con 
sider  it  obligatory ;  and  perhaps  the  small  quantity  of  wine 
now  usually  sipped  renders  the  practice  of  diluting  it  of 
less  importance  than  it  was  in  the  first  ages,  or  rather  of 
no  importance  at  all. 

He  gave  thanks.  The  Evangelists  who  represent  Jesus 
as  blessing  the  bread,  say  of  the  cup,  "He  gave  thanks." 
Of  his  thanksgiving  over  the  bread  I  have  already  spoken, 
and  need  not  repeat  the  remarks,  in  speaking  of  the  second 
thanksgiving.  If  our  blessed  Lord  thought  it  right  to 
repeat  the  offering  of  grateful  acknowledgments,  and  that 
too  after  he  had  offered  the  thanksgivings  of  the  passover 
that  same  evening,  we  ought  not  to  omit  the  giving  of 
thanks  over  "  the  cup  of  blessing,"  which  Jesus  so  blessed. 

He  gave  it  to  them,  saying,  "  Drink  ye  all  of  it."  In  Mark, 
it  is  added,  "And  they  all  drank  of  it."  The  introduction 
of  the  word  "  all "  deserves  to  be  noticed,  especially  as  it  is 
not  used  in  reference  to  the  eating  of  the  bread.  One 
Evangelist  is  careful  to  tell  us  that  Jesus  required  all  to 
drink  of  the  cup,  and  another  that  they  all  did  drink  of  it. 
In  the  account  of  the  institution,  there  is  not  the  shadow 
of  a  reason  for  refusing  the  cup  to  any  who  are  allowed  to 
partake  of  the  bread.  On  the  contrary,  had  the  words 
been  selected  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  such  dis 
tinction,  they  would  have  been  very  much  as  they  are  now 
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found  in  our  manuscripts.  In  the  Corinthian  church, 
there  was  evidently  a  distribution  of  the  cup  to  the  same 
persons  as  received  the  bread  :  "  As  often  as  ye  eat  this 
bread,  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show  the  Lord's  death  till 
he  come.''  The  unworthy  communicants  not  only  ate  the 
bread,  but  drank  of  the  cup.  A  man  (not  a  priest  only) 
was  to  "  examine  himself,  and  so  to  eat  of  this  bread,  and 
drink  of  this  cup." 

In  defence  of  their  practice  of  withholding  the  cup  from 
the  people,  Romanists  do  not  usually  appeal  to  the  testi 
mony  of  Scripture.  Occasionally  they  adduce  a  miserable 
pretext  for  a  Scriptural  reason,  as  when  they  say,  the 
sacrament  is  called  "  the  breaking  of  bread,"  but  never 
"  the  drinking  of  wine,"  because  the  former  is  essential  to 
the  ordinance,  and  the  latter  only  supplementary;  or  when 
they  cite  the  example  of  Jesus  breaking  bread  at  Emmaus 
without  using  wine,  as  if  that  were  the  Eucharist.  But 
generally  they  are  content  to  appeal  to  the  authority  of  the 
church,  as  sufficient,  in  their  estimation,  to  make  such 
regulations  as  are  considered  expedient  in  matters  of 
ritual  and  discipline.  Yet  it  does  seem  strange,  when  we 
observe  how  invariably  the  cup  was  given  to  all  com 
municants  in  the  first  ages,  and  even  until  a  comparatively 
late  period,  that  the  Church  of  Home  should  place  itself  in 
direct  opposition  to  that  universal  stream  of  Christian 
antiquity,  to  which,  on  other  occasions,  it  is  so  ready  to 
appeal,  in  opposition  to  the  alleged  innovations  of  Pro 
testants. 

Beginning  with  Justin  Martyr,  who  describes  the  deacons 
as  distributing  the  eucharistical  bread  and  wine,  and  carry 
ing  them  to  the»absent  brethren,  we  find  throughout  the 
succeeding  times,  until  the  worst  age  of  priestly  domina 
tion,  the  most  uniform  and  positive  testimony  in  favour 
of  the  distribution  of  the  wine  to  all  the  communicants. 
Where  the  smallest  diversity  does  not  appear,  it  would  be 
irksome  and  useless  to  specify  the  authorities.  In  the 
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earliest  homilies  addressed  to  catechumens  on  their  pre 
paration,  or  to  communicants  on  their  partaking,  the  refer 
ences  to  the  drinking  of  the  wine  are  quite  as  distinct  as 
those  which  relate  to  the  eating  of  the  bread.  When  the 
formula  repeated  by  the  president,  or  the  bishop,  was, "  The 
body  of  Christ,"  "  The  blood  of  Christ,"  "  The  cup  of  life," 
the  communicants  uttered  the  responsive  Amen,  being  par 
takers  of  the  sign  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  as  well  as  that  of 
his  body.*  The  custom  at  one  time  prevailed,  to  a  consider 
able  extent,  of  dipping  the  bread  in  the  wine,  and  giving  it 
to  the  communicants ;  and  at  another,  to  prevent  excess, 
of  putting  the  cup  to  the  lips  by  the  priest,  instead  of  placing 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  partakers  by  the  deacon ;  and  occas 
ionally  it  was  entirely  withheld ;  but,  generally,  to  partake 
of  the  cup  was  as  much  the  acknowledged  right  of  the  peo 
ple  as  of  their  clergy.  Indeed,  the  opposite  abuse  once 
prevailed,  the  giving  of  the  wine  without  the  bread,  when 
infants  were  allowed  to  communicate. 

Catholics  themselves  have  defended  the  withholding  of 
the  cup,  on  account  of  the  lamentable  abuses  with  which 
the  drinking  of  it  has  been  attended.  Undoubtedly,  in  the 
dark  ages  some  show  of  reason  might  have  been  found  for 
refusing  it  to  such  communicants  as  then  dishonoured  the 
Christian  name ;  but  the  right  course  amidst  such  scandal 
was  clearly  prescribed  in  the  New  Testament.  The  perpet 
rators  of  such  abuses  ought  to  have  been  excluded  entirely 
from  the  communion  of  saints,  from  eating  unworthily,  as 
well  as  drinking  unworthily,  the  memorials  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ.  They  "  could  not  drink  the  cup  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  cup  of  devils."  Neither  could  they  be  "  par 
takers  of  the  Lord's  table,  and  the  table  of  devils." 

*  "  After  partaking  of  the  body  of  Christ,  draw  near  to  the  cup  of  his  blood, 
not  stretching  out  thy  hands,  but,  bending  in  the  manner  of  worship  and 
veneration,  and  saying  Amen,  be  hallowed  by  partaking  also  of  the  blood  of 
Christ.  And  while  the  moisture  is  still  upon  thy  lips,  touch  it  with  thy 
hands,  and  hallow  thine  eyes  and  brow,  and  other  senses." — Cyril.  Lee.  Myst. 
v.  '22. 
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But  the  appeal  is  made  chiefly  to  ecclesiastical  authority, 
which  has  decided  that  the  cup  is  not  to  he  received  by  the 
laity.  To  the  decision  of  such  an  authority  there  is  mani 
festly  no  other  reply  than  an  examination  of  the  validity  of 
its  claim  to  suspend  a  plain  injunction  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  apostolic  authority  and  primitive  ex 
ample  by  which  that  injunction  was  long  sustained.  Such 
an  examination  is  without  the  limits  of  this  discussion. 
But  we  may  observe  that,  if  in  opposition  to  the  institution 
of  our  Lord,  the  uniform  practice  of  the  apostolic  age,  the 
universal  tradition  of  the  Christian  church  for  six  or  seven 
centuries,  and  its  general  usage  to  a  much  later  time,  the 
authority  pleaded  is  sufficient  to  deprive  the  laity  of  the 
cup,  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  deprive  the  clergy  of  it  also. 
And  further,  if  it  be  empowered  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the 
cup,  it  may  prohibit  .the  communion  of  the  bread  also,  and 
may  therefore  absolutely  put  an  end  to  the  sacramental 
commemoration  of  the  death  of  Christ.  As  such  an  author 
ity  is  not  restricted  to  one  sacrament,  it  may  abrogate  the 
other  also.  And  where  is  so  absolute  a  prerogative  to 
stop  ?  That  any  Church  should  claim  to  have  this  extra 
ordinary  power  is  preposterous ;  but  that  a  Church  which 
accounts  the  sacraments  to  be  the  only  channels  of  saving 
grace  to  sinful  men,  should  assume  an  authority  which, 
if  it  were  consistently  maintained,  would  allow  it  entirely 
to  close  those  channels  of  salvation,  is  the  most  daring  pre 
sumption  of  ecclesiastical  arrogance.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  Romish  Church  claims  the  power  to  abrogate  the 
sacraments;  but  I  do  maintain  that  the  principle,  by 
which  she  vindicates  her  claim  to  withhold  the  cup  from 
her  people,  is  quite  sufficient,  if  it  be  worth  anything,  to 
put  an  immediate  interdict  upon  all  sacramental  observ 
ances,  and  indeed  upon  all  Christian  institutions.  To  such 
an  authority  we  will  not  submit,  no,  not  for  an  hour  ;  and 
we  honour,  as  Christian  martyrs,  the  men  who  died  rather 
than  make  a  voluntary  surrender  of  the  liberties  wherewith 
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Christ  hath  made  his  people  free,  even  though  it  were  only 
in  the  matter  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  the  sacramental 
cup.  A  principle  of  inexpressible  importance  is  involved 
in  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  laity  to  the  communion 
in  both  kinds. 

"For  this  is  my  blood  of  the  new  covenant,  which  is  shed 
for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins,"  are  the  words  attributed 
to  our  Lord  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  Mark  omits  the 
clause  "  for  the  remission  of  sins."  Amore  important  varia 
tion  occurs  in  the  account  of  Luke,  confirmed  by  Paul. 
According  to  Luke,  Jesus  said,  "  This  cup  is  the  new  cove 
nant  in  my  blood,  which  is  shed  for  you."  Paul  repeats 
the  words,  with  the  omission  of  the  clause  "  which  is  shed 
for  you."  Although  we  cannot  confidently  determine 
whether  Jesus  said,  as  Matthew  and  Mark  assert,  "  This  is 
my  blood  of  the  new  covenant;"  or,  as  Luke  and  Paul 
agree,  "This  cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood;"  we 
may  infer  from  the  variation,  that  the  Evangelists  gave  the 
signification  of  our  Lord's  sayings,  without  repeating  his 
identical  words,  and  therefore  that  these  two  phrases  denote 
substantially  the  same  thing.  This,  we  have  already  seen, 
is  fatal  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  which  re 
quires  that  the  sayings  of  our  Lord  be  understood  liter 
ally;  whereas  the  literal  signification  of  these  two  sayings 
amounts  to  a  positive  contradiction.  Understood  figura 
tively,  they  express  the  same  meaning.  The  wine  was 
symbolical  of  the  blood  by  which  the  new  covenant  was 
ratified.  If  Jesus  said,  "  This  is  my  blood  of  the  new 
covenant,"  his  meaning  was,  This  represents  my  blood, 
which  ratifies  the  covenant.  If  he  said,  "  This  cup  is  the 
new  covenant  in  my  blood,"  his  meaning  was,  This  cup 
represents  the  new  covenant  ratified  with  my  blood.  The 
general  signification  of  both  sayings  is  identical.  The 
wine  itself  may  be  regarded  as  emblematical  of  the  blood  of 
Christ ;  and  the  giving  of  the  cup  to  the  disciples,  as  em 
blematical  of  his  ratifying  the  covenant  with  them. 
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An  illustration  is  supplied  in  the  account  of  the  sanction 
which  was  given  to  the  old  covenant,  by  the  blood  of  the 
burnt-offerings  and  peace-offerings  sacrificed  on  that  occa 
sion  :  "  And  Moses  wrote  all  the  words  of  the  Lord,  and 
rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  builded  an  altar  under 
the  hill,  and  twelve  pillars  according  to  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel.  And  he  sent  young  men  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
which  offered  burnt-offerings,  and  sacrificed  peace-offer 
ings  of  oxen  unto  the  Lord.  And  Moses  took  half  of  the 
blood,  and  put  it  in  basons ;  and  half  of  the  blood  he 
sprinkled  on  the  altar.  And  he  took  the  book  of  the  cove 
nant,  and  read  in  the  audience  of  the  people  :  and  they 
said,  All  that  the  Lord  hath  said  will  we  do,  and  be  obedient. 
And  Moses  took  the  blood,  and  sprinkled  it  on  the  people, 
and  said,  Behold  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  which  the  Lord 
hath  made  with  you  concerning  all  these  words."  (Exodus 
xxiv.  4 — 8.)  The  old  covenant  was  ratified  by  the  legisla 
tor  sprinkling  the  blood  upon  the  book,  and  was  accepted 
by  the  people  being  sprinkled  with  that  blood.  .  As  pardon 
and  peace  were  assured  to  the  people  by  the  blood  of  the 
burnt-offerings  and  peace-offerings  under  that  old  covenant ; 
so  pardon  and  peace,  procured  by  the  offering  of  the  body 
of  Clirist,  are  assured  to  all  who  accept  the  propitiatory 
sacrifice  of  the  new  covenant.  Hence  it  is  called  the  new 
covenant  in  the  blood  of  Jesus. 

St.  Paul  adds  the  words,  "  Do  this,  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it, 
in  remembrance  of  me" — for  my  memorial.  The  form, 
"fdr  my  memorial,"  induces  us  to  conclude,  that  these 
words  were  spoken  by  Jesus  himself,  and  not  appended, 
as  explanation,  by  the  apostle,  although  they  are  omitted 
by  two  Evangelists,  and  in  Luke  used  only  in  reference  to 
the  bread.  The  apostle's  object  in  recording  them  seems 
to  have  been  to  enforce  the  importance  and  solemnity  of 
the  service,  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  death  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  Of  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  "  for  my  mem 
orial,"  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  It  illustrates 
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the  analogy  between  the  design  of  the  passover  and  that 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  both  being  commemorative  institu 
tions.  "  This  day  shall  be  to  you  for  a  memorial,"  was  the 
law  of  the  passover,  and  all  its  rites  were  interpreted  as 
commemorative.  After  observing  these  paschal  memorials, 
Jesus  said,  "  This  do  for  my  memorial."  The  apostle 
appends  the  exposition,  "  As  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread, 
and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show  the  Lord's  death  till  he 
come." 

In  Matthew  and  Mark,  Jesus  is  represented  as  having 
said,  in  continuation  of  his  address,  "  But  I  say  unto  you 
I  will  not  drink  henceforth  of  this  fruit  of  the  vine,  until 
that  day  when  I  drink  it  new  with  you  in  my  Father's 
kingdom."  In  Luke,  these  words  are  introduced  pre 
viously  to  the  account  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  in  con 
nexion  with  one  of  the  cups  of  wine  usually  drunk  at  the 
passover.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Jesus,  amidst  the 
many  intimations  of  his  approaching  death,  repeated  these 
words  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  His  mind  was  deeply 
affected  with  the  thought  of  his  death;  and  from  the 
abundance  of  his  heart  his  mouth  spake.  By  such  observ 
ations  he  desired  to  prepare  the  minds  of  his  disciples  for 
their  unexpected  separation,  which,  for  a  time,  would  dis 
turb  their  faith  and  disappoint  their  hopes.  He  may  have 
repeated  such  suggestions,  that,  after  his  decease,  they 
might  remember  he  had  told  them  of  these  things,  when 
he  was  present  with  them. 

But  if  these  words  were  spoken  only  once,  there  can  be 
little  hesitation  in  determining  which  of  the  Evangelists 
have  observed  the  order  of  time  in  relating  the  sayings  of 
our  Lord.  The  arrangement  observed  by  Matthew  and 
Mark  appears  more  chronological  than  that  of  Luke,  who 
seems,  in  this  part  of  his  narrative,  to  have  observed  some 
other  order  than  that  of  time.  This  is  said,  not  because 
greater  regard  is  due  to  two  Evangelists  than  one,  for 
inspired  authorities  are  not  to  be  counted  as  so  many 
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numbers  in  solving  a  theory  of  probability, — but  because, 
in  relating  the  events  of  this  evening,  Luke  manifestly 
departs  in  several  instances  from  the  chronological  order. 
The  dispute  of  the  disciples  respecting  priority  is  related 
by  him  after  the  account  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper ;  although  it  is  evident,  from  the  other  Evangelists, 
that  it  took  place  much  earlier  in  the  evening,  before 
Jesus  washed  their  feet  and  reproved  their  unseemly 
contention. 

Luke  was  in  the  habit  of  placing  in  juxtaposition 
corresponding  events,  however  distant  the  intervals  be 
tween  their  occurrence.  So  he  brought  together  parables 
illustrating  the  same  truth ;  as  in  one  chapter  three  on  the 
oy  of  angels  over  the  repentance  of  a  sinner,  although 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  were  delivered  on  dif 
ferent  occasions.  Such  an  arrangement  may  be  observed 
especially,  in  the  manner  in  which  he  connected  the  events 
of  the  paschal  evening.  When  Jesus  sat  down  he  said, 
"  With  desire  I  have  desired  to  eat  this  passover  with  you 
before  I  suffer:  for  I  say  unto  you,  I  will  not  any  more  eat 
thereof,  until  it  be  fulfilled  in  the  kingdom  of  God."  This 
saying  probably  suggested  to  the  Evangelist  Luke  the 
thought  of  placing  in  immediate  connexion  with  it  another 
saying  of  similar  import,  which  Matthew  and  Mark  intro 
duced  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  narrative:  "  I  say  unto 
you,  I  will  not  drink  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  until  the 
kingdom  of  God  shall  come."  If  the  order  of  Matthew 
and  Mark  be  preserved,  or  if  these  words  were  spoken 
twice,  our  Lord  said,  when  he  gave  the  sacramental  cup  to 
his  disciples,  "  I  will  not  drink  henceforth  of  this  fruit  of 
the  vine,  until  that  day  when  I  drink  it  new  with  you  in 
my  Father's  kingdom." 

From  these  words,  some  have  inferred  that  Jesus  did 
not  himself  drink  of  the  cup,  and,  therefore,  that  he  did 
not  partake  of  the  Eucharist.  Eoman  Catholics  contend 
most  strenuously  that  our  Lord  did  not  partake  of  the 
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bread  and  wine  ;  for  if  he  did,  according  to  their  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation,  he  must  have  eaten  his  own  body 
and  drunk  his  own  blood.  Unwilling  as  they  are  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  charge  of  believing  so  absurd  a  paradox, 
it  is  really  no  more  incredible  than  their  acknowledged 
doctrine,  which  implies  that  Jesus  held  himself,  his  perfect 
body,  in  his  own  hand ;  and  brake  himself  in  pieces,  and 
gave  himself,  his  whole  person,  to  every  one  of  his  dis 
ciples,  who  all  ate  the  same  identical  body.  That  Roman 
ists  should  admit  so  much,  and  then  contend  so  zealously 
that  Jesus  did  not  partake  of  the  bread,  lest  they  should 
be  chargeable  with  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  he  ate 
himself,  seems  like  excessive  scrupulosity  produced  by  the 
most  extravagant  credulity.  Protestant  writers  have  sup 
ported  different  opinions  of  this  subject. 

But  what  is  there  in  these  words  from  which  it  can  be 
inferred,  that  Jesus  did  not  partake  of  the  wine  with  his 
disciples  ?  That  Jesus  ate  the  passover,  we  are  expressly 
told  by  the  Evangelists.  But  according  to  Luke,  when  he 
sat  down  with  the  twelve,  "  He  said  unto  them,  With  desire 
I  have  desired  to  eat  this  passover  with  you  before  I  suffer: 
for  I  say  unto  you,  I  will  not  any  more  eat  thereof,  until  it 
be  fulfilled  in  the  kingdom  of  God."  His  meaning  un 
doubtedly  was,  that  he  was  about  to  partake  of  his  last 
passover  with  them  on  earth.  After  that  evening  he  would 
no  more  eat  thereof.  In  connexion  with  this  saying,  Luke 
repeats  the  words  of  Jesus,  "  Take  this,  and  divide  it 
among  yourselves  :  for  I  say  unto  you,  I  will  not  drink  of 
the  fruit  of  the  vine,  until  the  kingdom  of  God  shall 
come."  Whether  our  Lord  thus  spake  at  the  commence 
ment  of  the  passover,  or  whether  the  similarity  in  his  two 
sayings  suggested  the  order  in  which  they  are  related  by 
Luke, — the  one  clearly  illustrates  the  meaning  of  the 
other.  What  Jesus  meant  by  eating  no  more  of  the  pass- 
over  is  quite  evident.  It  is  reasonable  to  infer,  that  he 
spake  of  the  wine  with  the  same  restriction,  meaning  he 
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would  not  drink  it  after  the  feast  of  that  evening.  The 
sentiments  present  to  the  mind  of  Jesus,  and  which  he 
would  impart  to  his  disciples,  seem  to  have  been  the 
same  as  if  he  had  said,  It  is  the  last  time  we  shall  eat 
together,  or  drink  together,  before  I  suffer;  therefore, 
11  Drink  ye  all  of  it."  You  will  never,  on  earth,  drink  with 
me  again. 

But  if,  as  I  have  already  suggested,  these  words  were 
spoken  on  the  distribution  of  the  sacramental  cup,  they  do 
not  afford  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for  supposing  that  Jesus 
did  not  drink  of  that  cup.  According  to  the  order  observed 
in  Mark,  which  is  not  opposed  to  that  of  Matthew,  Jesus 
spake  these  words  after  the  disciples  had  drunk  of  that  last 
cup, — "  And  he  took  the  cup,  and  when  he  had  given 
thanks,  he  gave  it  to  them :  and  they  all  drank  of  it.  And 
he  said  unto  them,  This  is  my  blood  of  the  new  testament, 
which  is  shed  for  many.  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  I  will 
drink  no  more  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  until  that  day  that  I 
drink  it  new  in  the  kingdom  of  God."  Matthew  records 
the  words,  "  I  will  not  drink  henceforth"  which  seem  to 
imply,  he  drank  on  that  occasion.  Upon  the  whole,  there 
is  little  reason  to  doubt,  that  Jesus  ate  the  bread  and  drank 
the  wine  with  his  disciples;  and,  as  it  was  his  last  supper 
with  them,  it  was  made  the  appropriate  memorial  of  his 
death. 

From  the  expression  "  new "  in  the  words,  until  "  I 
drink  it  new  with  you  in  my  Father's  kingdom,"  Professor 
Stuart  infers  that  the  wine  then  in  the  cup  was  new  or 
unfermented.  I  have  already  stated  my  objections  to  this 
opinion,  and  I  cannot  but  express  some  surprise  at  find 
ing  so  sensible  and  judicious  a  critic  placing  any  reliance 
upon  such  an  interpretation.  Without  examining  the 
many  expositions  which  have  been  offered  of  the  meaning 
of  the  term  "  new,"  I  am  sure  it  cannot  mean  that  Jesus 
would  drink  unfermented  wine  with  his  disciples  in 
heaven,  or  that  he  would  drink  it  with  them  on  earth 
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after  his  resurrection.  But  if  that  be  not  its  meaning, 
how  can  it  prove  that  the  wine  in  the  cup  was  unfer- 
mented  ?  Many  passages  may  be  cited  to  show  that 
things  in  heaven,  compared  with  those  on  earth,  are  re 
presented  as  new,  either  because  they  are  future,  or  be 
cause  they  are  of  a  very  different  kind.  "  Behold  I  make 
all  things  new," — very  different  from  the  present.  So  we 
read  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  a  new  Jerusalem, 
a  new  creation,  a  new  heart,  a  new  name,  and  a  new  song. 
Can  we  not  hear  of  new  wine  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
new  things,  without  thinking  of  the  process  of  fermenta 
tion?  The  felicity  of  heaven  was  often  represented  by 
our  Lord,  in  accordance  with  the  prevalent  language  of 
the  Jews,  as  a  great  feast,  and  he  employed  terms  appro 
priate  to  a  feast— as  the  invitation,  the  sitting  down,  the 
eating  and  drinking,  the  music  and  mirth — to  illustrate 
that  enjoyment,  of  which  all  partake  in  what  is  called  the 
Marriage  Supper  of  the  Lamb.  But  all  these  things  will 
be  of  a  different  kind ;  and  so  will  be  the  wine  which  he 
will  drink  with  us  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

We  are  told  by  Matthew  and  Mark,  "  that  when  they 
had  sung  a  hymn,  they  went  out."  It  is  not  possible  to 
say  how  much,  if  any,  of  the  long  and  interesting  con 
versation  of  that  evening  took  place  between  the  Supper 
and  the  singing,  or  between  the  singing  and  their  leaving 
the  room.  Although  I  infer,  from  the  order  observed  by 
Matthew  and  Mark,  that  the  singing  occurred  immediately 
after  the  Eucharist;  yet  I  am  not,  on  that  account,  pre 
pared  to  assert  that  it  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
celebration.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  an  appro 
priate  close  of  every  eucharistic  service. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  our  Lord  and  his  disciples 
sang  one  of  those  Psalms  of  praise  which  constituted  the 
hallelujah  of  the  paschal  service,  including  the  Psalms 
from  the  one  hundred  and  thirteenth  to  the  one  hundred 
and  eighteenth.  What  sentiments  could  have  been  more 
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appropriate,  either  to  the  celebration  of  the  deliverance 
from  Egyptian  bondage,  or  to  the  commemoration  of  our 
redemption  from  sin  through  the  death  of  Jesus,  than 
such  as  abound  in  those  ancient  songs  of  praise  ?  "I 
will  offer  unto  thee  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving,  and  will 
call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.  I  will  pay  my  vows 
unto  the  Lord  now  in  the  presence  of  all  his  people,  in 
the  courts  of  the  Lord's  house,  in  the  midst  of  thee,  O 
Jerusalem.  Hallelujah."  In  the  early  Christian  churches, 
psalmody  was  generally  connected  with  the  eucharistic 
service.  The  thirty-fourth  Psalm  is  prescribed  in  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions,  but  other  Psalms  were  sung  in 
different  churches.* 

The  word  Hallelujah  was,  in  an  early  age,  employed  as 
an  appropriate  term  in  the  psalmody  of  the  Christian 
church.  It  was  understood  as  an  exhortation  to  praise 
the  Lord,  according  to  the  import  of  the  original  words, 
by  Augustine,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  other  fathers. f 
Derived  from  the  church  in  Jerusalem,  it  was  generally 
used  in  the  interval  between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  in 
both  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches. 

We  have  considered  the  several  particulars,  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  four  inspired  accounts  of  the  institution 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  To  review  them  in  their  connexion 
with  the  paschal  service  may  bring  them  before  us  more 
distinctly  and  completely.  That  our  Lord  observed  the 
passover  as  it  was  generally  observed  by  the  Jews  of  his 
own  time,  is  apparent  from  several  incidents  which  we 
have  noticed  ;  and  if  he  did  so,  the  events  of  that  even 
ing,  so  deeply  interesting,  not  only  to  his  disciples  who 
were  present,  but  to  all  who  believe  on  his  name,  must 
have  taken  place  in  something  like  the  following  order : — 

*  "  After  this  ye  hear  the  chanter,  with  a  sacred  tune,  calling  you  to  the 
communion  of  the  holy  mysteries,  and  saying,  0  taste,  and  see  that  the 
Lord  is  good." — Cyril  Lect.  in  Myst.  v.  17. 

f-  Aug.  Ex.  in  Evan.  S.  Johan.     Greg.  Nyss.  Tract.  Inscrip.  Psal. 
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"  On  the  day  of  unleavened  bread,  when  the  passover 
must  be  killed,  Jesus  sent  Peter  and  John,  saying,  Go, 
prepare  us  the  passover,  that  we  may  eat."  As  Jesus  was 
in  Bethany,  the  two  disciples  had  to  go  to  Jerusalem  to 
purchase  the  lamb,  and  to  have  it  slain  in  the  court  of  the 
temple.  Near  the  entrance  of  the  city  they  found  the 
man  whom  Jesus  had  described,  and  who  had  a  guest 
chamber,  such  as  the  hospitality  of  the  Jews  in  Jeru 
salem  seldom  refused  to  strangers  at  the  feast,  prepared 
and  furnished  with  the  conveniences  for  the  passover. 
Having  engaged  his  upper  room  within  the  city,  they  pro 
cured  the  lamb,  wine,  unleavened  bread,  bitter  herbs,  and 
whatever  else  was  needful,  and  returned  to  the  house  to  pre 
pare  for  the  coming  of  Jesus  and  the  other  disciples.  "  They 
made  ready  the  passover."  After  sunset,  "when  the  hour  was 
come,"  Jesus  came,  and  sat  down,  and  the  twelve  apostles 
with  him.  Jesus  took  the  place  of  the  president  of  the  feast ; 
and  then,  I  imagine,  arose  the  unseemly  strife  about  priority, 
for  some  must  have  occupied  the  more  honourable  positions, 
and  one  must  have  reclined  immediately  before  the  Lord, 
or  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  Gospels,  "  lie  in  his  bosom."* 
Jesus  assures  them  of  perfect  equality,  yet  assigns  the 
place  of  honour  to  John.  Why  he  did  so  we  are  not 
informed.  Some  have  suggested  that  the  modest  spirit 
of  John  might  have  shown  less  disposition  to  seek  the 
more  exalted  position ;  but  the  mother  of  Zebedee's  child 
ren  had  inspired  her  sons  with  somewhat  of  her  own 
love  of  pre-eminence.  It  is  more  probable  that  John, 
being  very  young,  would,  according  to  prevalent  usage, 
have  taken  the  lowest  place,  and  that  Jesus  made  the  last 

*  There  is  a  prevalent  opinion  that  the  honour  done  to  John  was  more 
special  and  extraordinary.  Jesus  only  assigned  him  the  place  of  honour  im 
mediately  before  himself,  \vhich  some  one  else  must  have  occupied,  if  John 
had  not.  The  expression  in  John  xxi.  20,  refers  to  a  very  different  action, 
which  our  translators  have  unhappily  mistaken.  John  turned  round  upon  the 
hreast  of  Jesus  to  inquire  who  should  betray  him.  It  should  be  rendered,  "  he 
fell  back  upon  his  breast,  and  said,  Lord,  who  is  it  that  shall  betray  thee  ?  " 
XV.  S 
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to  be  first,  as  a  lesson  of  humility  to  all.  Having  drunk 
the  first  cup  of  diluted  wine  with  thanksgiving  offered 
by  Jesus,  and  washed  their  hands,  they  placed  the  several 
dishes  on  the  table,  and  drank  the  second  cup.  .  How 
far  our  Lord  observed  the  various  ceremonies  appointed 
by  the  Eabbins  at  this  part  of  the  feast,  as  the  eating  of 
salad,  the  dipping  of  herbs  in  the  dish  of  thick  sauce, 
which  represented  the  clay  of  Egypt,  the  removal  of  the 
dishes,  and  restoring  them,  to  excite  the  children's  in 
quiry,  "  What  mean  ye  by  this  service  ?  "  we  may  not  be 
able  to  ascertain.  But  supper  being  ended,  at  the  time 
when  they  washed  their  hands  again,  our  Lord  seems  to 
have  "  risen,  and  taken  a  towel,  and  girded  himself,"  and 
washed  the  feet  of  his  disciples.  A  third  cup,  called  the 
cup  of  blessing,  was  then  handed  round,  and  especial 
thanksgivings  were  offered.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
cup  mentioned  by  Luke,  before  his  account  of  the  institu 
tion.  Jesus  then  took  a  passover  cake,  and  when  he  had 
given  thanks,  he  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  his  disciples,  and 
said,  "  This  is  my  body  which  is  given  for  you."  With 
similar  thanksgiving  he  took  the  cup,  when  he  had  supped, 
and  gave  it  to  his  disciples,  and  said,  "  This  cup  is  the 
new  covenant  in  my  blood,"  or,  "  This  is  my  blood  of  the 
new  covenant,  which  is  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins  : 
drink  ye  all  of  it.  This  do  ye,  as  oft  as  ye  drink  of  it,  for 
a  memorial  of  me."  This  was  the  fourth  cup  of  the 
passover,  after  which  they  sang  a  hymn,  and  went  away. 

We  can  glean  very  little  information  respecting  the 
Lord's  Supper  from  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament. 
Nor  do  we  need  it ;  for  the  accounts  of  this  institution 
are  so  express  and  distinct,  that  we  can  have  no  difficulty 
in  following  the  precedent  which  it  supplies.  The  few 
slight  references  of  the  inspired  writers  may  suggest  two 
or  three  observations. 

The  observance  soon  obtained  the  name  of  "  the  break- 
in^  of  bread."  This  phrase  was  too  commonly  used  to 
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allow  us  to  restrict  it  absolutely  to  the  observance  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  The  two  disciples  who  returned  from 
Emmaus  related,  "how  Jesus  was  known  of  them  in  the 
breaking  of  bread,"  which  was  certainly  not  the  Lord's 
Supper.  But  this  passage  illustrates  a  very  commoii  oc 
currence  in  the  history  of  language. 

A  phrase  often  gradually  assumes  a  more  restricted 
sense  than  that  to  which  it  was  originally  applied.  So 
"  the  breaking  of  bread,"  although  it  was  previously  used 
in  its  general  signification,  was  appropriated  to  the  more 
solemn  rite  of  commemorating  the  death  of  Jesus.  That 
this  is  its  signification  in  Acts  ii.  42,  is  sufficiently  apparent 
from  the  connexion, — "  And  they  continued  stedfastly  in  the 
apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship,  and  in  breaking  of  bread, 
and  in  prayers."  The  breaking  of  bread  was  obviously  the 
designation  of  a  part  of  the  sacred  service  of  the  first 
Christians ;  and  it  was  reckoned  in  that  early  age  so  im 
portant  a  part,  as  to  have  been  mentioned  in  a  description 
of  the  religious  service  of  the  first  Christians,  where 
only  four  particulars  were  noticed.  Whether,  in  the  46th 
verse,  the  same  service  is  intended,  may  admit  of  some 
doubt.  "And  they,  continuing  daily  with  one  accord  in 
the  temple,  and  breaking  bread  from  house  to  house,  did 
eat  their  meat  with  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart."  I 
see,  however,  no  insuperable  objection.  As  the  disciples 
could  not  conveniently  have  observed  the  Lord's  Supper  in 
the  portico  of  the  temple,  so  they  were  compelled  to  seek 
some  more  appropriate  place,  in  such  upper  rooms  of 
the  large  houses  in  Jerusalem  as  afforded  sufficient  ac 
commodation.  If  this  be  the  correct  interpretation,  it 
shows  how  careful  the  first  Christians  were,  even  before 
there  was  time  completely  to  organize  their  church  and 
appoint  all  its  officers,  to  celebrate  the  memorial  of  their 
Saviour's  death.  We  need  not  suppose,  that  small  com 
panies  met  in  the  ordinary  rooms  of  their  private  houses 
to  observe  this  celebration.  Their  meeting  together  in 
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large  upper  rooms,  or  wherever  they  could  find  sufficient 
accommodation,  might  well  be  called  "  their  breaking  of 
bread  («ar'  O?KOV)  in  several  houses  in  succession." 

Another  Scriptural  designation  is  "  the  Lord's  Supper  " 
(KvpiaKov  delirvov).  "When  ye  come  together  into  one 
place,  this  is  not  to  eat  the  Lord's  supper."  1  Cor.  xi.  20. 
It  has  been  denied,  especially  by  Roman  Catholics,  that 
this  term  is  intended  to  designate  the  Eucharist ;  but  it 
appears  to  me  that  it  can  designate  nothing  else.  Whether 
the  apostle  meant  that  he  would  not  acknowledge  their 
service  to  be  "the  Lord's  Supper,"  or  that  the  Corinthians 
themselves  did  not  so  regard  it,  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
is  very  obvious  from  its  connexion.  It  was  &  public  service, 
for  the  Corinthians  came  "  together  into  one  place "  to 
observe  it.  It  is  mentioned  in  contrast  with  a  private 
supper — "  each  takes  before-time  his  own  supper."  The 
apostle  would  not  commend,  but  rather  reproved  them, 
for  the  irreverent  manner  in  which  they  conducted  the 
solemn  service.  "  In  this  I  praise  you  not."  He  then 
proceeded  to  give  a  full  and  particular  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  our  Lord  himself  instituted  the  religious 
observance,  which  they  were  regularly  to  observe  in  their 
church.  Correcting  the  abuses  and  evils,  which  had  be 
come  attached  to  some  service  of  the  Corinthian  church, 
he  related  the  several  deeds  and  express  words  of  our 
Saviour,  when  he  instituted  the  Eucharist.  Was  that 
service  the  agape,  as  some  assert  ?  Why  should  the 
apostle  cite  the  example  of  our  Lord  at  the  institution 
of  the  Eucharist,  as  supplying  the  proper  rule  by  which 
the  Corinthians  should  correct  their  abuses  of  the  love- 
feast?  The  apostle  is  his  own  interpreter.  His  meaning 
is  clear,  obvious,  and  consistent.  It  is — You  do  not  keep 
the  feast  of  the  Lord's  Supper  with  propriety;  for  Jesus, 
at  the  institution,  has  set  you  the  example  of  observing 
it  in  a  very  different  manner.  But  to  support  this  consist 
ent  interpretation,  we  must  admit  that,  by  the  terms  "  the 
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Lord's  supper,"  the  apostle  designated    the    sacramental 
service  of  the  Corinthian  church. 

What  appellation  could  have  been  more  appropriate  ? 
Instituted  in  the  evening,  in  connexion  with  the  paschal 
supper,  and  bearing  considerable  resemblance  to  it,  it 
was  observed  for  the  memorial  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  So 
Tertullian|  calls  it,  the  "  Convivium  Dominicum"  "  What 
(heathen)  will  suffer  his  wife  to  go  to  the  Lord's  feast,  which 
they  defame  ?  "  * 

Many  other  names  have  been  given  to  this  service  by 
Christians,  in  early  and  later  times.  Some  of  them  have 
been  derived  from  the  superstitious  observances  which 
have  been  connected  with  it;  as  "the  Oblation,"  "the 
Sacrifice,"  "  the  Mystery  of  Christ's  Body,"  "  the  Mass," 
and  "  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar."  Only  two  ecclesias 
tical  names  have  any  semblance  of  Scriptural  authority. 
They  are  "the  Communion,"  and  "  the  Eucharist." 

The  former  has  not  direct  Scriptural  authority.  The 
communion  or  fellowship  (<cow«Wa),  mentioned  in  Acts  ii. 
42,  cannot  denote  the  Lord's  Supper,  because  it  is  dis 
tinguished  from  "  the  breaking  of  bread."  The  name, 
however,  seems  to  be  indirectly  sanctioned  by  the  words 
of  the  apostles.  "  The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless, 
is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ?  The 
bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  body 
of  Christ?" 

The  Eucharist  is  an  appellation  derived  from  the  ex 
pression  in  the  Gospels,  wxapio-Trjo-as,  having  given  thanks. 
No  word  can  be  more  appropriate  to  this  offering  of 
thanksgiving  and  praise.  Justin  Martyr  calls  the  ele 
ments  "  eucharistic  food,"  food  over  which  thanks  have 
been  given.  The  name  is  of  very  common  occurrence 
in  ecclesiastical  history.  Of  similar  import  is  the  name 
eulogia,  or  blessing,  occasionally  employed  by  the  earlier 
writers. 

*  Ad  Uxorem,  lib.  ii.  cap.  4. 
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As  these  two  words,  "  Communion  "  and  "  Eucharist," 
are  in  themselves  appropriate,  and  as  they  describe  im 
portant  parts  of  the  service,  we  regard  them  as  unex 
ceptionable  designations  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Some 
persons,  who  account  the  Bible  to  be  a  glossary  of  good 
words,  object  to  both  as  unscriptural.  Their  objection 
is  founded  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the  object  for  which 
Scripture  was  written.  Of  such  scrupulous  people  we 
may  well  inquire,  As  the  Bible  is  not  an  English  book, 
whose  version  would  you  impose  upon  us,  when  you  make 
it  the  lexicon  of  theological  terms  for  English  writers  ? 
Both  terms  are  very  ancient,  and  have  been  very  preval 
ent.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  reject  the  ecclesiastical  terms 
when  they  represent  unscriptural  ideas,  as  we  do  so  most 
determinately,  when  we  meet  with  such  words  as  "the 
Oblation,"  "  the  Sacrifice,"  "the  Mystery,"  or  "the  Mass."* 

The  additional  circumstances  which  we  learn  from 
Scriptural  allusions  are,  that  the  disciples  came  together 
to  one  place,  that  they  did  so  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
and  that  they  had  for  their  furniture  a  table,  a  cup,  and  a 
loaf. 

We  have  already  cited  the  passages  which  show  that 
the  disciples  came  together.  "  On  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  the  disciples  "  at  Troas  "  came  together  to  break 
bread  "  in  a  large  upper  room,  furnished  with  many  lamps. 
The  expression  intimates,  that  the  breaking  of  bread  was 
the  avowed  object  of  their  meeting  on  that  day.  If  it 
were  so,  that  first  day  was  especially  appropriated  to  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  And  though  the  celeb 
ration  might  have  been  occasionally,  or  even  frequently, 
observed  on  other  days,  as  it  was  instituted  on  a  Thursday 
evening,  yet  ancient  testimonies  confirm  our  conclusion, 

*  Some  few  writers  have  applied  the  term  «i«irr\,  in  Jude  12,  (and  in  2 
Peter  ii.  13,  if  that  reading  be  received,)  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  seems, 
however,  much  more  applicable  to  the  more  festive  occasion  of  the  Church, 
— the  feast  of  charity. 
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that  the  first  day  of  the  week  was  usually  appropriated 
to  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  So  in  the  well- 
known  letter  of  Pliny  to  Trajan,  respecting  the  Christians 
of  that  early  age,-  it  is  said,  "They  are  accustomed  to 
meet  together,  on  a  stated  day,  before  the  light,  to  sing 
a  hymn  to  Christ,  as  to  God  ;  to  bind  themselves  by  an 
oath  not  to  commit  any  crime ;  .  .  .  .  and  to  assemble 
again  to  partake  of  food  promiscuously,  but  not  in  a  dis 
orderly  manner."  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
':  stated  day  "  was  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  the  pro 
miscuous  food  the  Lord's  Supper,  perhaps  with  the  agape, 
usually  eaten  before  it.  So  Justin  Martyr,  in  the  passage 
already  cited,  says,  "  On  the  day  called  Sunday,  all  that 
live  in  the  same  city,  or  country,  assemble  in  one  place, 
.  .  .  .  and  the  bread  and  wine  and  water  are  brought," 
&c.  Such  was  the  earliest  custom,  and  hence  the  first 
day  of  the  week  obtained  the  name  of  dies  panis,  the 
bread-day.  I  see  no  evidence,  either  in  Scripture,  or  in 
the  earliest  ecclesiastical  writers,  to  sustain  the  opinion 
that  the  Lord's  Supper  was  usually  celebrated  on  any 
other  day,  however  some  have  contended  that  it  was  daily 
observed.f  In  Acts  ii.  46,  it  is  said,  "  They  were  per 
severing  every  day  in  the  temple  with  one  accord,  and 
breaking  bread  in  several  houses."  But  this  might  be 
said,  if  they  daily  worshipped  in  the  temple,  and  on  cer 
tain  occasions  assembled  to  break  bread  in  several  private 
houses.  In  later  times  we  find  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist  on  festive  days,  especially  with  great  pomp  at 
Easter. 

As  to  the  time  of  the  day  in  which  the  celebration  was 
observed,  very  little  can  be  ascertained.  As  the  rite  was 
instituted  in  the  evening,  and  as  it  early  obtained  the 

*  A.D.  109  to  111. 

i  That  the  Eucharist  was  daity  received  in  the  African  church,  in  the 
third  century,  we  learn  from  Cyprian,  De  Oat.  Dom.  c.  13.  The  custom 
soon  prevailed  in  Italy  and  the  West  generally. 
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name  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  some  have  considered  the 
evening  as  the  only  appropriate  season.  The  disciples 
at  Troas  met  to  break  bread  in  the  evening ;  for  Paul  pro 
longed  his  discourse  until  midnight.  In  early  ecclesias 
tical  writers  we  find  notices  of  the  celebration  in  the 
night,*  but  more  frequently  in  the  early  part  of  the  morn 
ing  ;  as  in  Tertullian,  who  speaks  of  it  as  before  daylight, 
until  it  became  the  general  practice  of  both  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Church  to  observe  the  rite  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  and  before  taking  any  common  meal.  As  so  little 
is  said  in  Scripture  of  the  time  and  frequency  of  the  ob 
servance,  we  contend  for  the  right  of  every  Christian 
society  to  make  such  arrangements  as  may  best  promote 
the  edification  of  its  members.  In  such  matters  as  these, 
a  church  may  surely  have  its  own  "  custom."  "  As  often," 
be  it  with  more  or  less  frequency,  in  the  morning  of  the 
first  day,  as  a  thankful  commemoration  of  Christ  on  the 
feast  of  his  resurrection,  or  in  the  evening,  as  a  supper 
in  remembrance  of  his  dying  injunction,  "  as  often  as  ye 
eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show  the  Lord's 
death  till  he  come." 

That  a  table  was  used  is  apparent  from  the  words  of 
the  apostle,  "You  cannot  partake  of  the  table  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  table  of  devils."  A  table  is  essentially  different 
from  an  altar.  The  former  bears  the  same  relation  to  a 
repast  as  the  latter  does  to  a  sacrifice.  Were  the  Euchar 
ist  a  sacrifice,  or  even  an  oblation,  the  apostle  would  have 
spoken  of  the  communicants  as  partakers,  not  of  the 
table,  but  of  the  altar.  He  evidently  regarded  the  service 
in  the  same  manner  as  did  the  first  Christians,  and  their 
heathen  examiner,  Pliny,  "  a  promiscuous  but  inoffensive 
meal."  As  the  table  around  which  the  apostles  reclined 
at  the  institution,  was  not  regarded  by  them  as  an  altar ; 

*  Augustin,  Ep.  118.  ad.  Jan.  Arnbrosa,  Serm.8,  in  Ps.  118.  To  the  an 
cient  celebration  at  night  may  be  attributed  the  custom  of  burning  lights  on 
the  r.ltar  of  a  Catholic  church. 
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for  the  paschal  lamb  had  been  slain  at  the  altar  in  the 
temple,  and  was  placed  upon  "  the  table  "  at  the  supper  ;  so, 
in  the  apostolic  age,  the  name  and  the  service  of  an  altar 
were  unknown  amongst  the  partakers  of  the  Lord's  table. 
That  the  service  was,  in  the  estimation  of  the  apostle, 
divested  of  all  sacrificial  ideas,  is  the  more  apparent  from 
the  connexion  of  his  words.  He  had  previously  alluded 
to  the  sacrifices  and  altars  of  the  Jews, — "  Behold  Israel 
after  the  flesh,  are  not  they  which  eat  of  the  sacrifices 
partakers  of  the  altar  ? "  With  these  thoughts  in  his 
mind,  and  these  words  on  his  paper,  if  he  had  regarded 
the  Lord's  Supper  as  the  Christian  sacrifice,  would  he  so 
suddenly  and  abruptly  have  relinquished  the  use  of  sacri 
ficial  terms  ?  In  Coleman's  Compilation  of  the  Anti 
quities  of  the  Christian  church  from  Augusti,  it  is  said 
(p.  131),  "  The  apostle  (1  Cor.  x.  21)  uses  the  term  'table 
of  the  Lord  '  as  synonymous  with  an  altar.  We  are  con 
strained,  therefore,  to  believe  that  a  table  was  set  apart  for 
this  sacred  purpose,  like  that  of  the  shew-bread — a  mystica 
mensa — a  table  sacred  to  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the 
Lord's  Supper."  It  appears  to  me  that  the  apostle,  so 
far  from  making  the  table  synonymous  with  an  altar,  most 
clearly  intimates  the  great  difference  between  them.  Had 
the  first  Christians  an  altar,  the  apostle  might  have  ex 
pressed  the  contrast  in  more  direct  and  distinct  terms, 
by  saying  to  those  who  had  been  associated  in  the  sacri 
ficial  feasts  of  the  idol's  temple,  "Ye  cannot  be  partakers 
of  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  and  the  altar  of  devils."  But 
as  Christ's  church  in  that  age  had  no  altar,  he  could  only 
say,  "Ye  cannot  be  partakers  of  the  table  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  table  of  devils."  That  table,  by  the  side  of  the 
Jewish  altar  and  the  heathen  sacrifice,  has  an  appearance 
much  more  puritanic  than  catholic.  As  to  a  "  mystic 
table,"  especially  appropriate  to  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Supper,  it  has  no  more  sanction  in  the  New  Testament 
than  an  altar  of  stone. 
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Instead  of  a  table,  we  soon  find  an  altar  in  the  church ; 
and  very  soon  afterwards,  appropriate  to  the  altar,  the 
priests,  and  a  sacred  enclosure,  or  chancel,  into  which 
they  only  were  permitted  to  enter.  A  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Laodicea  forbids  any  other  than  the  clergy 
to  approach  the  altar,  or  to  communicate  there.  Such 
were  the  evils  which  followed  the  application  of  sacrificial 
terms  to  the  commemorative  rite  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  words  of  the  apostle  (i  Cor.  x.  16)  seem  to  inti 
mate  that  in  the  service  there  was  one  loaf  and  one  cup, 
— "  The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the 
communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ  ?  The  loaf  which  we 
break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ? 
Because  there  is  one  loaf,  we  being  many  are  one  body, 
for  we  all  partake  of  that  one  loaf."  As  one  loaf  and  one 
cup  represent  the  unity  of  the  one  body  of  Christ,  con 
sisting  of  many  members,  it  is  desirable  to  retain*  the 
ancient  symbol.  If  it  be  inconvenient  on  account  of  the 
number  of  communicants,  I  would  not  insist  upon  the 
form,  though  the  inconvenience  may  be  obviated  if  one  loaf 
were  broken  into  several  parts  before  the  distribution,  and 
one  large  cup  or  flagon  contained  the  whole  of  the  wine, 
from  which  it  might  be  poured  into  several  cups  after  the 
thanksgiving.  In  many  large  churches  this  form  is  ob 
served  without  the  slightest  inconvenience. 

The  earliest  instances  of  departing  from  the  use  of  one 
cup  do  not  recommend  the  alteration.  Two  cups  were  in 
troduced,  in  order  that  the  wine  of  the  clergy  might  be  dis 
tinguished  from  that  of  the  laity.  A  cup  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  former  represented  too  faithfully  the  arrogant 
and  exclusive  spirit,  by  which  they  were  prompted  to  claim 
the  unchristian  distinction  of  pre-eminence  in  the  service 
of  the  church.  This  spirit  eventually  led  to  the  refusal  of 
the  wine  to  the  laity ;  and  so  one  cup  remained  for  the 
priesthood,  the  appropriate  emblem  of  their  profane  as- 
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sumption  of  all  the  power  and  privileges  of  the  Christian 
church. 

I  have  thus  called  your  attention  to  the  several  particu 
lars  of  which  we  have  any  information  in  Scripture,  respect 
ing  the  mode  of  administering  the  Lord's  Supper.  To 
complete  the  notice  of  all  the  inspired  writers  say  on  the 
subject,  I  may  cite  two  passages  in  which  the  apostle  speaks 
of  the  practical  influence  which  the  solemn  service  should 
have  on  our  conduct,  and  of  the  spirit  and  manner  with 
which  we  should  observe  it.  How  impressive  and  affecting 
is  the  exhortation  to  avoid  all  association  with  the  heathen 
in  their  idolatrous  rites,  when  it  is  supported  by  the  appeal 
to  the  communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ !  Let 
it  be  carefully  observed  by  all  professing  Christians,  that 
the  same  exhortation  is  equally  applicable  to  their  associ 
ating  with  ungodly  men  in  any  profane  practice  whatever. 
"  The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  com 
munion  of  the  blood  of  Christ?  The  bread  which  we  break, 
is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ?  For  we 
being  many  are  one  loaf,  for  we  are  all  partakers  of  that 
one  loaf."  "  Ye  cannot  drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
cup  of  devils  :  ye  cannot  be  partakers  of  the  Lord's  table. 
and  of  the  table  of  devils."  How  solemn  are  the  consider 
ations  suggested  by  the  address  !  "  For  as  often  as  ye  eat 
this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  announce  the  Lord's 
death  until  he  come.  Wherefore,  whosoever  shall  eat  this 
bread,  and  drink  this  cup  of  the  Lord,  unworthily,  shall  be 
guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord.  But  let  a  man 
examine  himself,  and  so  let  him  eat  of  this  bread,  and  drink 
of  this  cup  ;  for  he  that  eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily, 
eateth  and  drinketh  judgment  unto  himself,  not  discerning 
the  Lord's  body.  For  this  cause  many  are  weak  and  sickly 
among  you,  and  many  sleep.  For  if  we  would  judge  our 
selves,  we  should  not  be  disapproved.  But  being  disap 
proved,  we  are  corrected  by  the  Lord,  that  we  should  not  be 
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condemned  with  the  world.  Wherefore,  my  brethren, 
when  ye  come  together  to  eat,  tarry  one  for  another.  And 
if  any  man  hunger,  let  him  eat  at  home ;  that  ye  come  not 
together  for  judgment."  (I  Cor.  xi.  26 — 34.) 

From  these  passages  we  learn,  that  our  association  with 
ungodly  men  in  their  sinful  practices,  totally  disqualifies 
us  for  the  communion  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Such  incon 
sistency  is  not  tolerable  ;  "  Ye  cannot  drink  the  cup  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  cup  of  devils."  By  communicating  in  the 
Lord's  Supper  we  profess  our  belief  in  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  therefore  announce  it  to  others.  It  is  for  us  to  con 
sider  in  what  spirit  we  engage  in  so  sacred  a  service.  Self- 
examination  is  rightly  demanded.  The  Lord's  body  must 
be  discerned  by  faith  in  his  death,  must  be  devoutly  re 
garded  in  the  act  of  commemoration.  To  communicate 
without  this  regard  to  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus,  is  to 
eat  and  drink  unworthily,  and  to  bring  judgment  upon  our 
selves.  In  rendering  the  words  "  eateth  and  drinketh  judg 
ment"  (instead  of  damnation)  "to  himself,"  I  have  been 
solicitous  to  supply  an  equivalent  translation,  without  en 
deavouring,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  some,  to 
soften  and  lower  the  awful  declaration  of  the  apostle.  That 
judgment,  be  it  observed,  is  no  other  than  the  punishment 
of  those  guilty  of  profaning  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord. 
What  can  that  be  less  than  damnation  ? 

In  a  preceding  Lecture  I  have  noticed  the  probability, 
suggested  by  the  references  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  of  some  connexion  in  that 
church  between  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the  agape.  All 
that  I  need  observe  at  present  is,  that  some  feast  probably 
preceded  the  celebration  of  the  Supper  in  the  Corinthian 
church,  at  which  occurred  the  excesses  which  the  apostle 
so  severely  and  properly  rebuked.  Whatever  that  feast 
was,  whether  an  agape,  or  a  kind  of  paschal  supper,  it  had 
no  other  connexion  with  the  Lord's  Supper  than  that  which 
the  apostle  so  distinctly  condemned. 
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On  consulting  the  accounts  we  have  cited  from  Justin 
Martyr,  we  find  two  or  three  particulars  which  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  Scripture  says  nothing 
of  an  administrator.  Justin  mentions  a  president,  to  whom 
the  bread  and  wine  were  brought,  and  who  offered  thanks 
givings  and  praises  to  God.  In  a  subsequent  age,  we  find 
a  remarkable  contrast.  Instead  of  thanksgiving  we  have 
consecration,  and  instead  of  praise  we  have  an  oblation. 
Tertullian,  like  Justin,  speaks  of  a  president.*  But  we  soon 
find  the  consecration  restricted  to  the  bishop,  called  chief 
priest  (apxifpevs),  if  he  were  present,  or  in  his  absence,  to  a 
priest,  without  whom  the  rite  could  not  be  celebrated, 

Justin  also  says,  that  the  elements  were  distributed  by 
the  deacons.  In  the  absence  of  Scriptural  direction,  this 
practice  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  office  of  those  who 
are  selected,  as  men  of  unblemished  character,  to  assist  the 
elders  in  the  secular  administration  of  the  Church.  The 
distribution  by  the  deacons  continued  for  a  considerable 
time.  Cyprian  incidentally  refers  to  the  custom,  in  observ 
ing  on  a  certain  occasion  that,  after  the  solemnities  of  the 
consecration  were  completed,  the  deacon  offered  the  cup  to 
those  who  were  present,  f  The  usage  of  Congregational 
churches  at  the  present  time,  exactly  corresponds  with  this 
very  ancient  practice.  In  distributing  the  bread  and  the 
cup  by  the  hands  of  the  deacons,  we  have  an  illustration  of 
a  fact,  which  is  exemplified  in  several  other  particulars, 
that  in  returning  to  a  more  simple  form  of  worship,  our 
societies  have  unintentionally  resumed  several  customs  of 
the  primitive  church.  If  Catholics  and  Tractarians  adduce 
the  example  of  the  third  and  fourth  century,  we  can  con 
fidently  appeal  for  our  precedents  to  the  first  and  second. 

Justin  represents  the  communicants  as  expressing  their 
concurrence  in  the  thanksgiving,  by  responding  at  the  close 

*  Nor  should  we  "receive  it  from  the  hands  of  any  other  than  the  presid 
ents. — De  Coron.  c.  3. 
f-  De  Lapsis,  c.  ]6. 
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with  the  word  Amen.  This  practice  seems  to  have  existed 
in  the  apostolic  age,  in  connexion,  not  only  with  the  thanks 
giving  of  the  Eucharist,  but  with  the  general  services  of 
the  church.  Thus  the  apostle  inquires,  "  How  shall  he 
that  occupieth  the  place  of  the  unlearned,  say,  Amen,  at 
thy  giving  of  thanks,  seeing  he  understandeth  not  what 
thou  sayest  ?"  Since  he  represents  the  Amen,  as  the  usual 
response  to  the  giving  of  thanks,  we  cannot  suppose  that  it 
was  neglected  in  the  service  which  was  especially  eucharis- 
tical.  As  Justin  Martyr,  writing  while  some  were  living 
who  had  communicated  with  the  apostles  in  their  old  age, 
assures  us  that  the  same  response  was  repeated  in  his  time, 
we  have  very  little  doubt,  that  the  communicants  in  the 
apostolic  churches  expressed  by  their  Amen  their  personal 
concurrence  with  the  thanksgiving  of  the  president.  Justin 
illustrates  the  words  of  Paul,  and  Paul  confirms  the  state 
ment  of  Justin.  In  saying  that  Congregational  churches 
have  resumed  several  early  usages  of  the  primitive  churches, 
I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  included  this  venerable 
and  apostolic  response.  What  could  be  more  appropriate 
than  the  audibly  expressed  Amen  of  the  communicants, 
concurring  with  the  president  in  giving  thanks  over  the 
bread  and  wine? 

Justin  cites  the  words  of  our  Lord,  "  Do  this  in  remem 
brance  of  me,"  "  This  is  my  body,"  and  "This  is  my  blood," 
as  we  have  them  in  the  Gospels ;  and  it  may  be  supposed 
these  same  words  were  repeated  by  the  president  in  his 
time.  But  when  in  a  subsequent  age  the  words  were 
slightly  changed,  the  response  was  continued.  Even  so 
late  as  the  time  in  which  the  document  called  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions  was  composed,  and  which,  as  appears  by  its 
manifold  corruptions  of  apostolic  simplicity,  could  not 
have  been  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cent-ury, 
the  elements  were  presented  with  little  alteration  of  the 
original  words,  in  the  form, — "  The  body  of  Christ,"  "  The 
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blood  of  Christ,"  "  The  cup  of  life  ; "  to  which  the  commun 
icants  added  the  ancient  response,  Amen. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  was,  from  a  very  early  time,  in  the 
Greek  churches,  repeated  in  the  course  of  the  administra 
tion  of  the  Eucharist.  But  this  repetition  was  so  custom 
ary  in  all  the  services  of  the  ancient  churches,  excepting 
those  at  which  the  catechumens  were  present,  that  it 
cannot  be  considered  as  having  any  peculiar  connexion 
with  the  Lord's  Supper.  According  to  Tertullian,  the 
repetition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  preceded  the  general 
prayers  of  the  church.*  In  the  time  of  Gregory,  it  was  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  service.!  Many  erroneously  inter 
preted  the  daily  bread  in  that  prayer  to  be  the  bread  of  the 
Eucharist. 

According  to  Justin,  the  sacramental  service  was  suc 
ceeded  by  a  voluntary  contribution,  the  amount  of  which 
constituted  a  fund  for  the  support  of  widows  and  orphans, 
and  for  the  relief  of  prisoners,  and  strangers,  and  sick 
persons.  These  contributions  were  sometimes  called 
offerings,  and  even  sacrifices,  and  so  were  the  bread  and 
wine  presented  by  the  brethren.  Such  terms  have  been, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  mistaken  in  later  times,  and 
applied  as  if  the  bread  and  wine  were  sacrifices  offered  by 
a  priest  to  God,  instead  of  offerings  made  by  the  brethren 
for  the  use  of  the  church.  Although  such  contributions 
ought  not  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  sacramental 
service,  yet  they  form  a  peculiarly  appropriate  sequel. 
When  the  rich  and  the  poor  sit  at  the  same  table,  eat  of 
the  same  bread,  and  drink  of  the  same  cup,  in  commemor 
ation  of  the  unexampled  love  of  their  common  Saviour, 
what  occasion  can  be  more  suitable  for  them  to  act  as 
brethren  and  sisters  in  Christ,  and  to  make  the  practical 
application  of  their  own  profession,  "  If  God  so  loved  us, 
how  ought  we  to  love  one  another?" 

*  De  Oratione.  -f  Lib.  vii.  Ep.  Ixiv. 
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It  should  also  be  observed,  that  the  practice  observed 
in  Congregational  churches,  of  collecting  for  the  poor  at 
the  close  of  the  communion,  is  more  nearly  in  accordance 
with  the  usage  of  the  church  in  the  time  of  Justin,  than 
is  the  collection  of  alms  and  oblations,  as  directed  in  the 
Church  of  England,  before  the  distribution  of  the  elements. 
Nor  do  we  think  the  rubric  of  the  offertory  is  in  accordance 
with  the  simple  almsgiving  of  the  primitive  Christians.  It 
directs  the  deacon,  churchwarden,  or  other  fit  person, 
"  reverently  to  bring  it"  (the  bason  of  offerings)  "  to  the 
priest,  who  shall  humbly  present  and  place  it  upon  the 
holy  table."  In  the  early  Congregational  churches  the 
contribution  for  the  poor  and  the  wants  of  the  church, 
was  a  service,  both  in  spirit  and  in  manner,  more  nearly 
resembling  the  primitive  practice  than  any  contribution  of 
modern  times.  A  very  affecting  description  of  such  an 
offertory  may  be  cited  from  an  account  of  the  early  Con 
gregational  churches  in  New  England,  by  a  traveller  who 
visited  the  settlements  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  in  the  year 
1641.  In  speaking  of  the  Congregational  church  in  the 
rising  settlement  of  Boston,  he  says: — "Once  a  month  is 
a  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  whereof  notice  is 
usually  given  a  fortnight  before ;  and  then,  all  the  others 
departing  except  the  church,  they  receive  the  sacrament, 
the  ministers  and  ruling  elders  sitting  at  the  table,  the  rest 
in  their  seats  or  upon  forms.  Any  one,  though  not  of  the 
church,  may  in  Boston  come  in  and  see  the  sacrament 
administered,  if  he  will."  The  writer  having  given  an 
account  of  other  services,  and  of  a  baptism,  continues, — 
"  which  ended,  there  folio  we  th  the  contribution,  one  of  the 
deacons  saying,  Now  is  the  time  for  the  contribution, 
whereof  as  God  hath  prospered  you  so  freely  offer.  Then 
the  magistrates  and  chief  gentlemen  first,  and  then  the 
elders,  and  all  the  congregation  of  men,  all  single  persons, 
widows,  and  women  in  the  absence  of  their  husbands, 
come  up  one  after  another,  and  bring  their  offerings  to  the 
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deacon  at  his  seat,  and  put  them  into  a  box  of  wood  if  it  be 
money  or  papers  promising  money,  or  if  it  be  any  other 
chattel,  as  clothing,  or  bread,  or  valuable  thing,  they  lay 
it  down  before  the  deacons.  I  have  seen  a  fair  gilt  cup 
with  a  cover  offered  there.  Which  money  and  goods  the 
deacons  dispose  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  ministers, 
and  the  poor  of  the  church,  and  the  church's  occasions." 
By  reading  of  such  a  contribution  we  are  reminded  of  the 
offerings  of  the  primitive  church,  which  "  they  laid  down 
at  the  apostles'  feet,  and  distribution  was  made  to  every 
man  according  as  he  had  need." 

Neither  the  sacred  writers  nor  Justin  notice  the  position 
of  the  communicants.  That  the  disciples  continued  during 
the  institution  in  the  reclining  posture,  in  which  they 
partook  of  the  paschal  supper,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt.  Even  Eomish  painters  invariably  represent  them 
as  reclining,  or  sitting  around  the  table,  and  every  eye 
would  perceive  the  inconsistency  of  any  other  attitude 
So  when  the  apostle  says,  "  Ye  cannot  be  partakers  of  the 
Lord's  table,  and  of  the  table  of  devils,"  he  suggests  the 
idea  of  sitting  at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  as  the  heathen  sat 
at  the  tables  of  their  idolatrous  feasts.  The  seat  and  the 
table  correspond.  It  may  be  also  worthy  of  attention  that, 
although  according  to  the  original  directions,  the  passover 
was  to  be  eaten  by  the  Israelites  standing,  our  Lord  com 
plied  with  the  later  custom  of  sitting  down  or  reclining  to 
celebrate  the  passover,  for  "  when  the  hour  was  come  he 
sat  down  with  his  disciples."*  Although  sitting  or  reclin- 

*  The  reclining  at  the  passover  was  a  custom  so  directly  opposed  to  the 
express  command  of  Moses,  that  we  cannot  but  observe  how  our  Lord  com 
plied  with  the  customs  of  his  own  time,  even  when  they  were  manifestly  at 
variance  with  the  letter  of  the  law.  The  reason  assigned  by  the  Rabbins 
was,  that  the  reclining  position  signified  the  enjoyment  of  the  land  of  Ca 
naan,  and  was  appropriate  to  those  who  were  not,  like  their  fathers,  travellers 
in  the  wilderness.  Lightfoot  says  : — "  They  ate  not  the  passover  but  sitting. 
'  No,  not  the  poorest  in  Israel  might  eat  it,  till  he  was  set  down.'  (Talmud 
in  Pesach.  cap.  10.)  P.  Simeon,  (in  the  Jerusalem  Gemara)  iu  the  name  of 
XV.  T 
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ing  at  the  table  was  the  apostolic  practice,  yet  standing  to 
receive  the  elements  became,  at  a  very  early  period,  the 
general  custom.  So  late  as  the  time  of  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions,  the  people  knelt  only  at  the  close  of  the 
communion,  to  receive  the  blessing  of  the  priest.  The 
practice  of  kneeling  at  the  distribution  of  the  elements 
was  not  common  until  so  late  as  the  twelfth  century.  The 
Church  of  England  imposes,  as  a  term  of  her  communion, 
a  practice  which  did  not  become  general  until  a  consid 
erably  later  age. 

From  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr  we  observe  the  rise  of 
many  abuses  in  the  church,  by  which  the  simplicity  of 
this  ordinance  was  lamentably  corrupted.  To  trace  them 
in  detail  would  be  a  wearisome  and  not  very  useful 
employment.  The  sacrificial  terms,  at  first  employed 
figuratively,  soon  came  into  common  use,  and  were 
divested  of  their  figurative  signification,  Irenseus  speaks 
of  offering  a  sacrifice,  and  maintains  that  the  Eucharist 
is  a  sacrifice,  in  a  sense  opposed  to  those  who  contended 
that  all  sacrifices  had  ceased.  Origen  commends  the  due 
caution  and  veneration  of  those  who  took  care,  that  not 
the  smallest  particle  of  the  consecrated  gifts  should  be 
wasted.  The  same  scrupulous  care  of  the  elements  is 
noticed  by  Tertullian.  In  the  succeeding  age,  the  de 


ll.  Joshua,  the  son  of  Levi,  saith,  '  That  olive  quantity,  that  sufficeth  to  dis 
charge  a  man  that  lie  hath  eaten  the  passover,  he  must  eat  it  sitting  down,' 
and  so  it  is  said  Jesus  sat  down  Avith  the  twelve.  Now  this  sitting  at  their 
passover-eating,  was  not  after  the  manner  of  our  sitting  at  the  tahle, 
nor  after  the  manner  of  their  ordinary  sitting  at  other  times,  but  a  special 
posture  by  itself.  And  so  they  themselves  used  to  observe,  and  to  speak 
of  it  as  they  sat ;  '  How  different  is  this  night  from  all  other  nights ;  for  all 
other  nights  we  eat  either  sitting  or  leaning ;  but  this  night  we  all  sit 
leaning.'  .  .  On  the  passover  night,  they  thought  they  were  obliged  to 
use  the  leaning  posture,  and  you  may  take  their  reason  for  it  in  some  of  their 
own  words.  '  They  used  this  leaning  posture  as  free  men  do  in  memorial  of 
their  freedom.'  E.  Levi  saith,  '  Because  it  is  the  manner  of  servants  to  eat 
standing,  therefore  now  they  eat  sitting  and  leaning,  to  show  that  they  were 
ut  of  servitude  into  freedom.'"— Lightfoot,  Temple  Service,  ch.  xiii. 
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ments  became  more  religiously  venerated,  the  service 
more  scrupulously  formal,  and  communicants  more  super- 
stitiously  prepared.  The  ordinance  was  observed  as  a 
profound  mystery,  which  no  profane  persons,  not  even 
catechumens,  might  witness.  The  elements  were  consec 
rated  with  much  ceremony  by  the  bishop,  officiating  with 
great  pomp,  in  splendid  attire.  The  altar  was  made  of 
stone,  and  usually  covered  with  white  and  fine  linen.  The 
consecrated  elements  were  exhibited  before  the  people, 
until  the  host,  as  the  bread  was  called,  was  elevated  for 
the  adoration  of  the  assembly.  Incense  was  introduced, 
and  the  sign  of  the  cross  became  a  conspicuous  emblem  of 
the  service.  The  cup  was  highly  ornamented  with  em 
blematical  representations.  In  the  course  of  time,  the 
priest  professed  to  offer  a  true  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the 
sins  of  the  communicants  ;  and  not  only  for  their  sins,  but 
for  those  of  the  dead  as  well  as  of  the  living.  To  this 
doctrine  the  ceremonial  became  accommodated  in  every 
particular ;  so  that,  if  we  can  refute  the  doctrine,  we  need 
trouble  ourselves  very  little  about  the  ceremonial. 

We  propose,  in  the  subsequent  Lectures,  to  maintain, 
that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  sacramental  commemoration 
of  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  once  offered  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  We  shall 
have  to  distinguish  between  the  sacrifice  and  the  com 
memoration,  between  the  body  offered  to  God  and  the 
sacred  signs;  and  to  show  that  the  bread  and  wine  are 
only  sacred  signs  of  the  body  and  blood  once  offered  for 
the  sins  of  the  world,  and  that,  in  partaking  of  those 
elements,  we  only  commemorate  the  sacrifice,  but  do  not 
offer  it  again  to  God.  This  will  bring  us  into  direct 
opposition  to  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  Papal 
apostasy,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  and  the  transubstantia- 
tion  of  the  elements. 

Romanists  maintain  that  several  things,  not  observed  in 
Protestant  churches,  are  indispensable  to  the  celebration 
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of  the  Eucharist.  They  say,  that  these  several  observances 
have  been  preserved  by  unbroken  tradition  from  the  time 
of  the  apostles.  In  the  Douay  Bible  (1635),  in  the  anno 
tation  to  1  Cor.  xi.  34,  the  deficiencies  of  "  Calvin's  supper 
and  communion  "  are  thus  specified  : — "  The  apostles 
delivered  unto  the  Church  to  take  the  Sacrament  only 
fasting,"  "  to  consecrate  by  the  words  and  sign  of  the 
cross,"  "  to  keep  a  memory  or  invocation  of  saints  in  this 
Sacrament,"  "that  there  should  be  special  prayers  for  the 
dead,"  "  that  water  should  be  mixed  with  the  wine."  For 
omitting  these  things,  Protestants  are,  in  the  note,  charged 
with  having  "  quite  destroyed  both  the  name,  substance, 
and  all  good  accidents  of  Christ's  principal  Sacrament." 

The  Catholic  annotator  says  : — "  The  apostles  delivered 
these  things  to  the  Church."  If  they  did,  how  is  it  that 
St.  Paul,  in  repeating  what  he  had  "  delivered "  to  the 
Corinthians,  says  nothing  about  them  ?  Of  fasting  before 
the  Lord's  Supper  we  find  nothing  in  Scripture,  but  we 
know  that  the  apostles  ate  the  passover  previously  to  the 
institution.  Of  the  sign  of  the  cross  we  find  no  earlier 
intimation  than  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  in  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions,  and  in  Basil,  Ghrysostom,  and 
Augustine.  The  memorial  and  invocation  of  saints  are 
first  discerned  in  the  commemorations  of  martyrs,  when 
their  acts  were  read,  their  eulogies  pronounced,  and  the 
Eucharist  celebrated  at  their  graves.  Certainly,  Protest 
ants  keep  no  such  festivals,  nor  Catholics  either,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  festivals  in  honour  of  Polycarp, 
Cyprian,  and  other  martyrs,  were  originally  celebrated. 
Of  the  prayers  for  the  dead  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
in  the  succeeding  Lecture.  Of  the  mixing  of  water  with 
the  wine,  and  of  the  use  of  unleavened  bread,  which  Cath 
olics  also  insist  upon,  we  have  spoken  already. 


LECTUKE  XII. 

THE  LORD'S  SUPPER A  COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  SACRIFICIAL 

DEATH  OF  THE  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST. 

"  For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  shew  the  Lord's 
death  till  he  conie."— 1  Cor.  xi.  26. 

HAVING  in  the  two  preceding  Lectures  considered  the 
institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  primitive  mode 
of  celebrating  it,  I  now  propose  to  ascertain  the  object 
for  which  it  was  instituted,  and  appointed  a  perpetual 
ordinance  of  the  Christian  church.  The  doctrine  I  defend 
may  be  thus  denned  :  The  Lord's  Supper  is  the  com 
memoration,  by  appropriate  emblems,  of  the  sacrificial 
death  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  proof  of  this 
doctrine  must  depend  upon  the  evidence  of  these  two 
propositions : — 

1.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  not  a  repetition  of  the    sacri 
fice  for  sin,  but  a  commemoration  of  that  sacrifice  which 
Jesus  Christ  once  offered  for  the  sins  of  all. 

2.  It   is    a   commemoration    to    be     observed    by   the 
use   of  appropriate    emblems,  which    Christ  himself  has 
appointed. 

In  a  preceding  Lecture  I  have  endeavoured  to  show, 
in  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  "  the  Society  of  Friends," 
that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  perpetual  ordinance  of  the 
Christian  church ;  and  also,  in  opposition  to  some  other 
Christians,  that  it  is  not  a  seal  to  the  communicants  of 
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their  personal  interest  in  the  covenant  of  grace.  Referring 
those,  who  may  think,  that  there  is  not  in  this  and  the 
succeeding  Lecture  a  complete  analysis  of  all  the  various 
opinions  which  claim  attention,  to  the  Lecture  on  the 
Perpetuity  and  Design  of  the  Sacraments,  I  have  now  to 
consider  the  two  great  errors  of  the  Romish  Church — the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass,  and  the  tran substantiation  of  the 
elements.  In  considering  the  institution  of  the  service, 
I  had  to  notice,  on  several  occasions,  hoth  these  errors, 
and  in  proceeding  with  the  subject,  I  have  to  request  that 
what  has  been  already  said  on  these  two  points  be  con 
nected  with  what  is  about  to  be  said,  to  complete  the 
argument.  It  will  also  be  necessary,  in  explaining  and 
confirming  our  views,  to  notice,  to  some  considerable 
extent,  the  equally  perilous  error  of  those  who  deny  the 
truly  sacrificial  character  of  the  death  of  Christ;  for  it  is 
obvious  that,  if  the  death  of  Christ  was  not  a  sacrifice  for 
sin,  the  emblems  of  its  commemoration,  as  they  are  com 
monly  interpreted,  are  very  far  from  being  appropriate. 
One  object,  therefore,  will  be  to  show  that  the  emblems 
are  sacrificial  in  all  their  references,  and,  therefore,  if  they 
are  appropriate,  the  death  of  Christ  is  sacrificial  as  a  reality 
and  a  truth.  It  is  in  reality  what  the  emblems  are  in 
figure,  or  representation. 

Theological  writers  commonly  notice  four  different 
theories  of  this  Sacrament, — that  of  the  Romish  Church, 
that  of  the  Lutherans,  that  of  Zwingle,  and  that  of 
Calvin. 

The  theory  of  the  Romish  Church  is,  that  the  Eucharist 
is  a  real  and  true  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the 
living  and  the  dead.  As  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  must  have 
some  real  worth,  must  be  something  better  than  the  blood 
of  bulls  and  goats,  which  cannot  take  away  sin,  the 
offering  of  the  priest  in  the  sacramental  service  must  be 
something  more  valuable  than  bread  and  wine.  It  is 
therefore  affirmed,  that  the  bread  and  wine  do  actually,  by 
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the  consecration  of  the  priest  with  a  good  intention, 
become  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ;  or  rather,  that 
each  element,  as  the  bread  alone,  becomes  the  true  and 
complete  person,  body  and  soul,  human  and  divine  nature, 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  priest  thus  obtains  the 
materials  of  a  true  and  most  worthy  sacrifice,  which  he 
offers  to  God,  and  thus  repeats  the  great  sacrifice  of  the 
cross.  The  elements  being  thus  made  truly  and  really  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  associated  with  his  divinity,  and 
so  constituting  his  whole  person,  are  elevated  before  the 
people  as  the  proper  object  of  their  adoration.  After  the 
priest  has  offered  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  to  God,  and 
so  made  expiation  for  sin,  the  communicant  is  allowed  to 
receive  in  his  mouth  the  consecrated  elements,  as  the 
sign  of  the  oblation  being  accepted  for  him  ;  and  thus  he 
really  and  truly  eats  the  very  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  The  body  of  Christ  being  thus  received,  it 
is  the  sacramental  medium  of  imparting  the  grace  of  the 
confirmation  and  nourishment  of  the  divine  life,  which 
has  been  excited  by  the  regenerating  power  of  baptism. 
Yet  the  virtue  of  the  sacrifice,  as  an  expiation  for  sin, 
does  not  require  the  participation  of  the  elements ;  for  the 
cup  is  refused  to  the  laity,  and  masses  are  said,  that  is, 
the  offering  is  presented  upon  the  altar,  for  the  sins  of 
the  absent,  and  even  of  the  dead. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Lutheran  Church  is,  that  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  are  really  and  truly  present  in  or 
with  the  bread  and  wine  after  the  consecration,  and  are, 
therefore,  verily  and  literally  received  and  eaten  by  the 
communicants.  The  bread  and  wine  are  not  changed, 
but  remain  after  the  consecration,  having  the  body  of 
Christ  incorporated  with  them.  The  Lutherans  do  not 
regard  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  as  offered  in  the 
sacrament,  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  but  represent  the 
benefit  to  consist  in  the  eating  of  the  flesh  of  Christ  and 
drinking  [of  his  blood.  While  this  doctrine  of  consub- 
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stantiation  is  not  chargeable  with  the  gross  inconsistencies 
and  lamentable  abuses  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  seems 
to  have  been  retained  from  a  regard  to  the  supposed 
literal  truth  of  the  declaration — "  this  is  my  body,"  and 
"this  is  my  blood,"  it  does  not  come  up  to  the  literal 
sense  of  our  Lord's  words,  which  are,  not  here  is  my 
body— or,  with  this  bread  is  my  body;  but,  "this  is  my 
body," — this  substance,  appearing  like  bread,  is  my  body. 
As,  therefore,  the  Lutheran  doctrine  cannot  claim  in  its 
support  even  the  literal  signification  of  our  Lord's  words, 
there  is  no  occasion  to  refute  it  at  length ;  for  the  argu 
ments  adduced  in  confutation  of  transubstantiation  for 
the  most  part  apply  to  consubstantiation  also. 

It  should,  however,  be  observed,  that  many  Lutheran 
divines  are  content  with  maintaining  the  real  presence 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  bread  and  wine 
on  the  altar,  without  asserting  that  it  is  actually  eaten 
by  the  communicants ;  and  that  many  reputed  Catholics, 
who  wrote  previously  to  the  decision  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  have  maintained  a  doctrine  of  the  real  presence 
nearly  resembling  that  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

The  doctrine  of  Zwingle,  the  true  founder  of  the  re 
formed  churches,  is,  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  only 
emblems  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ;  that,  con 
sequently,  there  is  no  real  presence  of  Christ's  body  and 
blood  in  the  sacrament ;  and  that  the  benefit  is  produced 
by  the  truth,  presented  to  the  mind  in  the  affecting  and 
appropriate  emblems,  exciting  religious  emotions  in  the 
truly  worthy  communicant,  and  strengthening  virtuous 
resolutions.  With  this  emblematical  representation  is 
also  associated  the  idea  of  a  religious  commemoration  of 
the  death  of  Christ,  and  also  of  the  presence  of  Christ 
by  the  influence  of  his  Holy  Spirit. 

The  fourth  opinion  is  that  of  Calvin,  As  I  do  not  see 
any  essential  or  important  difference  between  it  and  the 
preceding  (however  solicitous  that  illustrious  reformer 
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may  have  been  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  agreement  in 
what  appeared  to  the  Lutherans  a  depreciation  of  the 
sacrament),  I  prefer  giving  an  abstract  of  his  doctrine  in 
the  words  of  some  divine  who  distinguished  it  from  that 
of  Zwingle  and  Carlostadt.  It  is  thus  represented  by 
Dr.  Hill  in  his  "  Theological  Lectures,"  and  the  repre 
sentation  is  spoken  of  as  correct  by  Mr.  Watson  in  his 
"  Theological  Institutes,"  both  Dr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Watson 
greatly  preferring  it  to  the  doctrine  of  Zwingle,  which 
they  regard  as  defective,  and  in  some  degree  depriving 
the  ordinance  of  its  sacramental  character  : — "  He  (Calvin) 
thought  that  the  system  of  Zwinglius  did  not  come  up 
to  the  force  of  the  expressions  used  in  Scripture ;  and, 
although  he  did  not  approve  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Lutherans  explain  these  expressions,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  there  was  a  sense  in  which  the  full  significance  of 
them  might  be  preserved,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Lutheran 
language  might  continue  to  be  used.  As  he  agreed  with 
Zwinglius  in  thinking  that  the  bread  and  wine  were  the 
signs  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  were  not 
locally  present,  he  renounced  both  transubstantiation  and 
consubstantiation.  He  agreed  further  with  Zwinglius  in 
thinking  that  the  use  of  these  signs,  being  a  memorial 
of  the  sacrifice  once  offered  on  the  cross,  was  intended 
to  produce  a  moral  effect.  But  he  taught,  that  to  all 
who  remember  the  death  of  the  Saviour  in  a  proper 
manner,  Christ  is,  by  the  use  of  these  signs,  spiritually 
present, — present  to  their  minds;  and  he  considered  this 
spiritual  presence  as  giving  a  significancy,  that  goes  far 
beyond  the  Socinian  sense,  to  these  words  of  Paul :  '  The 
cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  communion 
of  the  blood  of  Christ  ?  The  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not 
the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ?'  It  is  not  the  bless 
ing  pronounced  which  makes  any  change  upon  the  cup ;  but 
to  all  who  join  with  becoming  affection  in  the  thanksgiving 
then  uttered  in  the  name  of  the  congregation,  Christ  is  spir- 
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itually  present,  so  that  they  may  emphatically  be  said  to 
partake  of  his  body  and  blood ;  because  his  body  and 
blood,  being  spiritually  present,  convey  the  same  nourish 
ment  to  their  souls,  the  same  quickening  to  the  spiritual 
life,  as  bread  and  wine  do  to  the  natural  life.  Hence 
Calvin  was  led  to  connect  the  discourse  in  John  vi.  with 
the  Lord's  Supper;  not  in  that  literal  sense  which  is 
agreeable  to  Popish  and  Lutheran  ideas,  as  if  the  body  of 
Christ  was  really  eaten,  and  his  blood  really  drunk,  by 
any;  but  in  a  sense  agreeable  to  the  expression  of  our 
Lord  in  the  conclusion  of  that  discourse  :  '  The  words  that 
I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life.'  That 
is,  when  I  say  to  you,  '  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh 
my  blood,  dwelleth  in  me  and  I  in  him,  he  shall  live  by 
me,  for  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed,'  you  are  to  understand 
these  words  not  in  a  literal,  but  in  a  spiritual  sense.  The 
spiritual  sense  adopted  by  the  Socinians  is  barely  this, 
that  the  doctrine  of  Christ  is  the  food  of  the  soul,  by 
cherishing  a  life  of  virtue  here,  and  the  hope  of  a  glorious 
life  hereafter.  The  Calvinists  think,  that  into  the  full 
meaning  of  the  figure  used  in  these  words,  there  enter, 
not  merely  the  exhortations  and  instructions  which  a 
belief  of  the  Gospel  affords,  but  also  that  union  between 
Christ  and  his  people  which  is  the  consequence  of  faith, 
and  that  communication  of  grace  and  strength  by  which 
they  are  quickened  in  well  doing,  and  prepared  for  the 
discharge  of  every  duty. 

"According  to  this  system,  the  full  benefit  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  peculiar  to  those  who  partake  worthily.  For 
while  all  who  eat  the  bread  and  drink  the  wine,  may  be 
said  to  show  the  Lord's  death,  and  may  also  receive  some 
devout  impressions,  they  only,  to  whom  Jesus  is  spiritually 
present,  share  in  that  spiritual  nourishment,  which  arises 
from  partaking  of  his  body  and  blood.  According  to  this 
system,  eating  and  drinking  unworthily  has  a  further  sense 
than  enters  into  the  Socinian  system  ;  and  it  becomes  the 
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duty  of  every  Christian  to  examine  himself,  not  only  with 
regard  to  his  knowledge,  but  also  with  regard  to  his  gen 
eral  conduct,  before  he  eats  of  that  bread,  and  drinks  of 
that  cup.  It  becomes  also  the  duty  of  those  who  have  the 
inspection  of  Christian  societies,  to  exclude  from  this 
ordinance  persons  of  whom  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  they  are  strangers  to  the  sentiments  which  it  pre 
supposes,  and  without  which  none  are  prepared  for  hold 
ing  that  communion  with  Jesus,  which  it  implies." 

Notwithstanding  some  obscure  expressions  of  Calvin, 
corresponding  with  those  employed  by  many  writers  of  the 
English  Church,  the  difference  between  his  doctrine  and 
that  of  Zwingle  appears  to  me  rather  verbal  than  real,  even 
according  to  the  representation  of  those  writers  who  con 
sider  the  latter  to  be  very  defective  and  unsacramental. 
Calvin  agreed  with  Zwingle  in  renouncing  the  Lutheran 
tenet  of  consubstantiation.  He  used  the  very  argument  of 
Zwingle  and  Carlostadt,  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  in  hea 
ven,  and  cannot  be  at  the  same  time  in  the  sacrament. 
He  thought,  with  Zwingle,  that  the  memorials  of  the  pro- 
pitiary  sacrifice,  once  offered  upon  the  cross,  are  intended 
to  produce  a  spiritual  effect  upon  the  worthy  communicant, 
through  the  truth  commemorated.  What  more  did  Calvin 
teach,  in  order  to  supply  the  important  deficiencies  of 
Zwingle's  doctrine  ?  According  to  Dr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Wat 
son,  "  He  also  taught,  that  to  all  who  remember  the  death 
of  Christ  in  a  proper  manner,  Christ  by  the  use  of  these 
signs  is  spiritually  present." 

We  can  extract  from  this  statement  nothing  intelligible 
which  Zwingle,  or  any  other  Christian,  would  have  denied. 
What  could  Calvin  or  Dr.  Hill  mean  by  Christ  being 
spiritually  present,  but  being  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
communicant,  as  the  object  of  believing  and  adoring  con 
templation  ?  It  is  very  true  that  Calvin,  like  Bishop 
Jewel,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Cosin,  and  many  other  English 
divines,  speaks  of  a  real  presence  which  is  not  corporeal, 
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and  says  that  a  spiritual  presence  may  be  as  real  as  a  cor 
poreal  presence/-'1  If  it  be  spoken  of  a  spirit,  this  is  true  ; 
but  the  controversy  refers  exclusively  to  the  body  of  Christ. 
The  real  presence  of  a  body  is  surely  a  bodily  or  corporeal 
presence.  What  could  Calvin  desire  in  a  spiritual  pre 
sence  more  than  Zwingle  enjoyed  in  the  devout  com 
munion  with  Christ  in  the  sacrament?  Zwingle  may  have 
expressed  himself  incautiously,  in  denying  every  sense  of 
the  presence  of  Christ;  as  Calvin  may  have  expressed 
himself  obscurely,  in  appearing  to  make  more  of  the 
spiritual  presence  than  the  Swiss  reformer.  But  Calvin's 
doctrine  of  the  spiritual  presence  of  a  body  conveys  no 
intelligible  distinction  between  him  and  Zwingle,  who  held 
the  figurative  presence  of  Christ's  body  by  the  representa 
tion  of  its  appropriate  emblems. 

That  Calvin  sometimes  expressed  himself  in  a  manner, 
which  appears  much  more  in  accordance  with  the  opinion 
of  the  Lutherans  than  with  that  of  Zwingle,  I  do  not  deny. 
By  some  Lutherans  he  has  been  represented  as  "  differing 
very  little  from  the  doctrine  of  their  church :"  while  Bos- 
suet  asserts  that  "  the  opinions  of  Calvin  concerning  the 
Eucharist  were  almost  the  same  as  those  of  the  Catholics." 
Mosheim  thus  distinguishes  :  f  "  Zwingle  supposed  only 
a  symbolical  or  figurative  presence  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist ;  Calvin  acknowledged  a  real 
though  spiritual  presence  of  Christ  in  this  sacrament. 

*  See  Appendix  A. 

t  Mosheim,  Ecc.  Hist.  Cent.  xvi.  Sec.  iii.  Part  2,  ch.  2.  Of  Calvin's  words, 
those  which  most  nearly  resemble  the  Catholic  teaching,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  . 
— "  Concludo  realiter  (ut  vulgo  loquuntur),  hoc  est  vere,  nobis  in  coena  dari 
Christ!  corpus,  ut  sit  animis  nostris  in  cibum  salutare." — Comm.  in  1  Cor.  xi. 
24.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  catechism,  "  The  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  which  are  verily  and  indeed  taken  and  received  by  the  faithful  in  the 
Lord's  Supper."  Calvin  had  just  before  defined  the  body  of  Christ  to  be  the 
very  body  in  which  he  suffered  and  rose  again,  "  Corpus  ipsum  in  quo  passus 
est  ac  resurrexit."  In  his  treatise  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  Calvin  says,  "  Christ 
in  the  supper  gives  us  the  true  and  proper  substance  of  his  body  and  blood," 
"  Christum  nobis  in  coena  veram  propriamque  corporis  et  sanguinis  sui  sub- 
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Calvin  regarded  the  saying  of  our  Lord,  '  He  that  eateth 
my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  dwelleth  in  me,'  as  refer 
ring  directly  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  According  to  his 
exposition,  'All  believers  in  partaking  of  the  sacrament 
are  united  to  the  person  of  Christ,  and  being  thus  incor 
porated  with  him,  derive  spiritual  life  from  their  participa 
tion  of  his  quickening  power.'  "  Mosheim  says  further  : — 
"  Zwingle  asserted,  that  all  Christians,  without  distinction, 
regenerate  or  unregenerate,  could  be  partakers  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ ;  Calvin  confined  the  privilege  to  the 
pious  and  regenerate  alone."  But  even  here  we  cannot 
see  anything  more  than  a  verbal  distinction.  Zwingle 
would  not  allow  that  unregenerate  men  had  spiritual  com 
munion  with  Christ  in  the  sacrament ;  Calvin  could  not 
have  denied  that  unregenerate  men  could  eat  the  bread 
and  drink  the  wine,  which  were  emblems  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ. 

If,  however,  Calvin's  expressions  are  to  be  strictly  inter 
preted,  so  as  to  support  a  real  difference  between  him  and 
Zwingle,  I  see  but  one  interpretation  which  is  possible, 
and  that  is  so  unlike  the  general  opinions  of  Calvin,  and 
opposed  to  the  words  cited  in  a  preceding  note,  that  it 
cannot  be  attributed  to  him.  He  speaks  so  decidedly 
against  the  presence  in  the  sacrament  of  that  body  of 
Christ  which  is  in  heaven,  that  in  no  sense  can  a  real 
presence  of  that  body  have  been  held  by  him.  But  he 
speaks  so  decidedly  of  Christ  being  incorporated  in  the 
sacrament,  and  through  the  sacrament  being  incorporated 
with  those  who  truly  and  faithfully  receive  it,  that  if  only 
those  expressions  be  regarded,  he  might  be  understood  as 
if  he  held  the  doctrine  of  some  of  the  fathers,  that  Christ 

stantiam  donare."  This  seems  to  justify  the  assertion  of  Bossuet,  or  at  least 
to  show  that  Calvin  held  a  doctrine  which  may  be  called  the  real  presence.  But 
as  he  so  often  asserted  that  the  presence  of  Christ  was  not  corporeal,  but  only 
spiritual,  I  still  maintain  that  the  substance  of  a  body,  if  not  bodily  but  only 
spiritually  present,  is  really  not  present  at  all ;  and  therefore  that  Calvin 
established  no  intelligible  distinction  between  his  doctrine  and  that  of  Zwingle. 
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Jesus,  by  some  mysterious  process,  becomes  united  with 
the  bread  and  wine  of  the  sacrament,  as  he  is  united  with 
no  other  material  substance  except  the  body  in  which  he 
is  incarnate. 

There  is  thus  supposed  to  be  a  real  presence  of  Christ, 
as  by  a  repeated  embodiment,  in  the  bread  and  wine, 
which  have  to  him  a  relation  not  unlike  that  of  his  flesh 
and  blood.  He  is  thus  really,  though  spiritually,  eaten  by 
the  faithful,  but  not  through  the  medium  of  his  body  in 
which  he  was  crucified.  That  this  was  the  doctrine  of 
Justin  Martyr,  of  Irenseus,  and  other  ancients,  we  shall 
see  hereafter  ;  but  I  cannot  easily  allow  this  to  be  ascribed 
to  Calvin,  as  it  is  not  reconcileable  with  many  expressions 
he  has  employed  respecting  the  spiritual  presence  of  the 
body  which  suffered.  But  if  this  were  not  his  doctrine,  I 
am  persuaded  he  held  no  intelligible  difference  with  the 
doctrine  of  those  called  the  Sacramentarians,  however 
decidedly  opposed  to  their  representations  his  language 
may  appear. 

Calvin's  mode  of  stating  the  doctrine  produced  much 
contention  in  the  Swiss  churches.  Suspicions  were 
roused  and  jealousies  excited.  Much,  probably,  ought  to 
be  attributed  to  the  perilous  position  which  the  great  re 
former  occupied,  and  to  his  anxious  desire  to  conciliate 
the  Lutherans.  Mosheim  justly  observes  : — "  The  truth 
is,  that  the  obscurity  and  inconsistency  with  which  the 
great  man  expressed  himself  upon  this  subject,  render  it 
extremely  difficult  to  give  any  clear  and  accurate  account 
of  his  doctrine." 

Mr.  Watson  observes : — "  With  this  view  (the  Calvin- 
istic)  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  seems  mainly 
to  agree,  except  that  we  may  perhaps  perceive  in  her  ser 
vices  a  few  expressions  somewhat  favourable  to  the  views 
of  Luther  and  Melancthon,  whose  authority  had  great 
weight  with  Archbishop  Cranmer."  (Institutes,  vol.  xii. 
p.  295.)  We  firmly  believe  that  Zwingle  and  Calvin, 
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Carlostadt  and  Beza,  would  agree  with  every  word  in  the 
following  extract  from  Cranmer's  Treatise  on  the  Sacra 
ment  : — "  The  true  eating  and  drinking  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  is  with  a  constant  and  lively  faith  and 
belief,  that  he  gave  his  body  and  shed  his  blood  on  the 
cross  for  us,  and  that  he  does  so  join  and  incorporate  him 
self  to  us,  that  he  is  our  head,  and  we  his  members.  And 
herein  stands  the  whole  effect  and  strength  of  this  sacra 
ment.  And  this  faith  God  works  inwardly  in  our  hearts 
by  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  confirms  the  same  outwardly  to 
our  ears  by  the  hearing  of  the  word,  and  to  our  other 
senses  by  the  eating  and  drinking  of  the  sacramental  bread 
and  wine  in  his  holy  Supper." 

Dr.  Hill,  in  the  above  extract  from  his  "  Theological 
Lectures,"  says  that  "  Calvin  considered  the  spiritual 
presence  as  giving  a  significancy,  that  goes  far  beyond  the 
Socinian  sense,  to  the  words  of  the  sacrament."  But  is 
not  the  difference  between  Calvin  and  the  old  Socinians 
to  be  found  rather  in  their  different  opinions  of  the  things 
commemorated,  producing  great  diversity  in  their  views 
of  the  commemoration  ?  Both  parties  regarded  the  sacra 
ment  as  the  memorial  of  the  death  of  Jesus ;  but  in  ac 
cordance  with  their  respective  systems  of  theology,  they 
assigned  different  significations  to  the  emblems.  Calvin 
commemorated  the  death  of  a  sacrifice;  the  Socinians, 
the  death  of  a  reformer  and  martyr.  According  to  the 
theology  of  Calvin,  the  eating  of  the  bread  and  the  drink 
ing  of  the  wine  are  the  symbolical  emblems  of  our  sustain 
ing  and  nourishing  the  spiritual  life,  by  the  reception  of 
the  covenant  blessings,  which  were  procured  by  the  offer 
ing  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  According  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Socinians,  these  signs  are  the  expression 
of  our  grateful  remembrance  of  him,  who  attested  the 
truth  of  his  Gospel  by  the  shedding  of  his  blood.  But  it 
is  obvious  that  such  a  difference  respects  the  nature  of  the 
things  commemorated,  rather  than  the  emblematical  char- 
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acter  of  the  commemoration.  It  belongs  to  the  doctrine, 
not  to  the  sacrament ;  and  the  parties  interpret  the  em 
blems  differently,  because  they  believe  different  doctrines. 
Those  who,  agreeing  with  Calvin,  believe  that  the  death  of 
Christ  was  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sin,  believe  also  that 
the  emblems  of  the  sacrament  are  of  a  sacrificial  character, 
and  that  they  excite  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful  devout 
and  holy  sentiments,  appropriate  to  the  solemn  truths 
which  they  represent.  They  think  also  that  the  emblems 
are  inappropriate  to  any  other  view  of  the  death  of  Christ ; 
and  that,  therefore,  this  sacrament  is  a  standing  memorial 
in  the  church  of  the  one  great  propitiatory  sacrifice  offered 
by  our  Lord,  when  he  died  on  the  cross.  Those  who, 
with  the  Socinians,  disbelieve  the  doctrine  of  the  atone 
ment,  reject  this  clear  testimony  of  the  sacrament,  and 
find  another  interpretation  of  its  expressive  emblems.  In 
expounding  the  design  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  we  shall  have 
to  defend  the  doctrine  of  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  in  order  to  illustrate  our  interpretation  of 
these  sacred  signs  ;  but  in  doing  so,  our  controversy  with 
the  Socinians  will  be  only  indirect  in  reference  to  the 
Sacrament,  though  direct  as  to  the  important  truth 
represented.* 

Mr.  Watson,  in  defending  the  opinion  of  Calvin  in  op 
position  to  that  of  Zwingle,  says  of  the  Lord's  Supper  : — 
"  It  is  more  than  a  commemorative  rite  ;  in  other  words, 
it  is  a  commemorative  sign  and  seal  of  the  covenant  of  our 
redemption.''!  In  a  previous  lecture,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show  that  the  sacraments  are  not  seals  of  the  evangeli 
cal  covenant,  nor  sealing  ordinances,  attesting  the  per 
sonal  interest  of  those  who  worthily  receive  them  in  the 
blessings  of  that  covenant.  As,  in  doing  so,  I  have  op- 

*  As  I  do  not  like  to  call  any  persons  by  a  terra  they  disclaim,  the  reader 
will  understand  by  the  word  Socinians,  the  old  Polish  Brethren,  not  modern 
Unitarians. 

•f-  Theological  Institutes,  in  Works,  vol.  xii,  p.  293. 
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posed  the  formularies  and  creeds  of  most  churches  and 
denominations,  I  am  happy  to  find  that  many  of  the  ablest 
divines  of  those  churches,  although  in  apparent  opposition 
to  their  own  formularies,  disavow  the  doctrine  of  sealing 
ordinances,  precisely  to  the  same  extent  as  I  have  done. 
As  remarkable  instances,  I  may  cite  two  of  whom  death 
has  recently  deprived  us,  perhaps  the  most  distinguished 
ornaments  of  the  churches  to  which  they  respectively  be 
longed — the  Reverend  Edward  Bickersteth  and  Dr.  Chal 
mers.  In  his  treatise  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  Mr.  Bicker 
steth  says  (p.  48.)  : — "It  is  sometimes  called  the  seal  of 
the  covenant ;  but  this  is  not  a  scriptural,  and  it  does  not 
appear  to  the  author  that  it  is  a  proper  name.  The  idea  is 
taken  from  Abraham's  circumcision  being  a  seal  of  the 
righteousness  of  the  faith  which  he  had  being  uncireum- 
cised;  but  this  by  no  means  implies  that  the  Lord's 
Supper  may  justly  be  called  a  seal  of  the  covenant.  In 
fact,  an  unsealed  covenant  is  of  no  validity.  The  new 
covenant  was  ratified  and  confirmed  by  the  blood  of 
Christ."  Dr.  Chalmers  says,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  : — "  I 
am  more  inclined  to  regard  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  as  a  memorial  than  as  a  pledge  ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
pledge  on  the  part  of  Grod  that  he  will  bestow  spiritual 
blessings.  If  it  be  viewed  as  a  pledge,  I  would  regard  it 
rather  as  a  pledge  on  behalf  of  man,  that  he  will  render 
spiritual  services.  It  is  by  his  voluntary  act  that  the 
commemoration  is  performed,  and  the  public  profession  is 
made.  This  I  hold  tantamount  to  a  promise  on  his  part 
that  he  will  be  the  Lord's.  It  is  an  act  of  dedication,  by 
which  he  stands  pledged  to  give  up  his  future  life  to  the 
will  of  him  who  is  the  great  Master  of  the  ordinance."* 
These  extracts  convey  the  precise  sentiments  which  I  have 
already  maintained ;  and  if,  by  adopting  them,  I  depart 
from  the  theory  of  the  sacraments,  which  is  found  in  the 

*  Memoirs  by  Dr.  Hanna,  vol.  ii.  p.  530.     To  these  high  authorities  may 
be  added  the  judicious  commentator,  Scott. 

XV.  U 
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formularies  of  most  reformed  churches,  I  do  so  after  the 
manner  of  these  two  honoured  men,  who  were  both  most 
cordially  attached  to  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Calvinistic 
theology,  and  who  saw  clearly  that  the  evangelical  coven 
ant  was  sealed  and  sure  to  every  man  immediately  on  his 
believing  in  Christ  for  salvation. 

Having  noticed  these  several  theories,  I  have  now  in 
opposition,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  old  Socinians,  who 
maintained  that  there  was  nothing  sacrificial  in  the  em 
blems  of  the  Lord's  Supper, — and,  on  the  other,  to  the 
Eomanists,  who  assert,  that  it  is  a  true  propitiatory  sacri 
fice  for  the  sins  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  to  maintain  that 
the  Lord's  Supper,  although  not  a  propitiatory  sacrifice 
itself,  is  an  appropriate  emblem  of  the  propitiatory  sacri 
fice  which  Jesus  Christ  once  offered  upon  the  cross  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world. 

But  what  is  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  ?  or  what  do  we 
mean  when  we  say,  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  a  pro 
pitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world?  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  inquiries,  if  not  the  most  important,  of  all 
in  the  wide  range  of  evangelical  theology.  The  doctrine 
of  the  propitiation  of  Christ  is  often  so  misunderstood  by 
those  who  oppose  it,  and  occasionally  so  misrepresented 
by  those  who  defend  it,  that  I  am  very  solicitous  to 
speak  clearly,  and  to  be  correctly  understood,  in  all  I  say 
upon  this  most  momentous  subject.  I  cannot  but  enter 
tain  the  hopeful  persuasion  that,  if  the  sense  in  which 
moderate  men  of  Calvinistic  opinions  hold  this  doctrine, 
were  clearly  explained  and  candidly  examined,  many  con 
siderate  persons,  who  now  reject  it,  would  cordially  receive 
it,  not  only  as  scriptural,  but  as  the  only  reasonable  means 
of  reconciling  the  universal  convictions  of  men  with  the 
certain  testimonies  of  the  word  of  God. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  I  use  the  term  propitiation 
rather  than  expiation.  I  do  so,  not  because  I  have  any 
decided  objection  to  the  latter  term,  but  because  the 
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former  appears  to  express  the  evangelical  method  of  mak 
ing  atonement  for  sin,  both  more  fully  and  more  precisely 
than  the  latter.  Some  writers  upon  this  subject  seem  to 
prefer  the  former  term,  others  the  latter,  while  many 
employ  both,  and  apparently  with  the  same  signification. 
I  prefer  the  former,  for  the  following,  reasons  : — 

1.  Propitiation  represents  Almighty  God  looking  with 
complacency  upon  /the  sacrifice,  and  on  that  account  with 
favour  upon  the  sinner  on  whose  behalf  it  is  offered.     But 
the  complacency  with  which  God  regarded  the  death  of 
his  Son  is,  we  think,  an  indispensable  principle  in  every 
scriptural  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement. 

2.  Propitiation  implies  that  such  is  the  effect  of  the  sacri 
fice,  that  God  is  graciously  inclined  to  forgive  the  sins  of  the 
offender  ;  so  that  forgiveness  is,  notwithstanding  the  suffic 
iency  of  the  sacrifice,  an  act  of  grace  and  not  of  justice, 
although  not  inconsistent  with  the  strictest  claims  of  jus 
tice.     In  saying  the  sacrifice  inclines  God  to  forgive  sins, 
I  do  not  mean  that   any  sacrifice  can  act  upon  the  un 
changeable  God  so  as  to  make  him  merciful,  or  to  allay 
any  passion  or  feeling  resembling  the  anger  of  man.     My 
meaning  is,  that  all  considerations  of  justice,  of  authority, 
of  propriety,  or  of  law,  which  require  the  punishment  of 
the  guilty,   are  so  adjusted  by  the   death  of  Christ,  that 
God  can  pardon  sin  consistently  with  all  his  perfections, 
and  that,  being  in  his  own  nature  "  The  Lord  God  merci 
ful  and  gracious,"  he  is  ready  to  "pardon  iniquity,  trans 
gression,  and  sin." 

3.  Propitiation  suggests  the  idea  of  a  meritorious  sacri 
fice,  deserving  and  obtaining  for  its  reward  the  pardon  of 
the  sins  of  those  for  whom  it  was  presented,  and  cannot 
be  so  interpreted,  as  to  exclude  the   consideration  of  the 
honour  and  reward  of  Christ  from  the  grounds   of  the 
pardon  procured  by  his  death. 

4.  Propitiation  connects  the  virtue   of  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  with  his  obedience,  perfected  in  suffering  even  unto 
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death ;  and  does  not  confine  its  virtue  to  his  sufferings 
exclusively,  as  if  his  death  were  piacular  only  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  ancient  sacrifices,  without  any  personal 
obedience,  made  expiation  for  sin ;  or  as  if  there  had  been 
virtue  in  mere  suffering,  irrespective  of  the  obedience 
unto  death. 

5.  Propitiation,  or  some  corresponding  word,  is  the 
proper  version  of  the  terms  employed  in  the  New  Testa 
ment,  to  designate  the  true  character  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ.  The  words  requiring  attention  are  chiefly  those 
cognate  with  the  verb  iXao/xai  or  i\do-Ko>,  signifying  to 
appease,  or  to  make  propitious.  This  verb  and  its  deriv 
atives  associate  the  idea  of  being  pleased,  with  that  of 
kindness,  gentleness,  or  mildness.  We  find  applied  to  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  first  the  verb  itself,  "  That  he  might  be 
a  merciful  and  faithful  high-priest  in  things  pertaining  to 
God,  to  make  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  people." 
(els  TO  iXd(TK€<T0ai  ras  a/JLaprias  TOV  Xaou.)  Heb.  ii.  17.  The 
meaning  is,  to  make  God  propitious  to  sinners,  or  willing 
to  pardon  their  sins. 

We  have  next  the  noun  1X007*0?,  a  propitiation,  that 
which  propitiates,  or  makes  favourable.  (1  John,  ii.  2.) 
"And  he  is  the  propitiation  (iXcta/to?)  for  our  sins,"  and 
(1  John,  iv.  10),  "He  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation 
(iXaa-pos)  for  our  sins." 

We  have  further  the  adjective  T^ao-r^piov,  used  substan- 
tively  by  an  ellipsis  of  some  noun,  as  Ov^a,  a  sacrifice,  and 
denoting  a  sacrifice  which  propitiates,  or  makes  favour 
able,  or  else,  as  words  with  the  termination  rjpiov  often 
denote  the  place  of  the  action,  denoting  the  place  of  pro 
pitiation  by  the  ellipsis  of  enidep.a  or  Trco/xa,  the  propitiatory 
covering,  that  is,  the  mercy-seat  over  the  golden  altar, 
on  which  God  appeared  propitious  in  the  glory  of  the 
Shechinah.  In  this  sense  the  word  is  used,  Heb.  ix.  5, — 
the  cherubim  of  glory  overshadowing  the  propitiatory 
or  mercy-seat.  [The  word  is  thus  used  in 
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Rom.  iii.  25  : — "  Whom  God  has  set  forth  to  be  a  pro 
pitiation  "  (IXcuTTrjpiov),  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  which, 
or  a  propitiatory  seat  on  which,  God  is  favourable  to  the 
sinner. 

Nearly  the  same  idea  is  suggested  by  the  verb  <araX- 
Xao-o-o),  to  commute,  and  to  reconcile,  in  the  passages,  "We 
were  reconciled  (Karr]XXdyyjiJ.ev)  to  God  through  the  death  of 
his  Son."  Rom.  v.  10.  "  For  all  things  are  of  God,  who 
hath  reconciled  (KaraXXagavTos)  us  to  himself,  and  given  to 
us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation  (rrjv  biaKovlav  TTJS  KaraXXa- 
yfjs) ;  so  that  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  (KaTaXXdo-o-w) 
the  world  to  himself,  not  accounting  their  trespasses  unto 
them,  and  placing  in  us  the  word  of  reconciliation,"  (rbv 
\6yov  rrjs  KdTaXXayTJs.)  2  Cor.  v.  18,  19.  In  the  same  sense 
we  have  the  noun  (Rom.  v.  11,)  "  through  whom  we  have 
received  the  atonement,"  or  reconciliation — (KaraXXay^v). 
The  noun  is  explained  in  Hesychius  (elpr/vr),  faXta),  peace, 
friendship ;  and  it  may  be  well  rendered  in  the  above  pas 
sages  by  the  word  pacification. 

With  this  view  of  propitiation,  the  reader  will  readily 
perceive  the  agreement  of  those  passages  which  describe 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  as  the  object  of  Divine  complacency, 
or  as  well  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God.  "  As  Christ  also 
hath  loved  us,  and  given  himself  for  us,  an  offering  and 
sacrifice  to  God,  for  a  sweet  smelling  savour."  Eph.  v.  2. 
Dr.  Pye  Smith,  in  his  "  Four  Discourses  on  the  Sacrifice 
and  Priesthood  of  Jesus  Christ,"  thus  expounds  his  views 
of  the  difference  between  expiation  and  propitiation — 
(p.  138): — "Expiation  denotes  the  doing  of  something, 
which  shall  furnish  just  ground  or  reason  in  a  system  of 
judicial  administration  for  pardoning  a  convicted  offender. 
Propitiation,  anything  which  shall  have  the  property  of 
disposing,  inclining,  or  causing  the  judicial  authority  to 
admit  the  expiation,  i.  e.,  to  assent  to  it  as  a  valid  reason 
for  pardoning  the  offender."  With  this  signification  we 
have  only  one  objection  to  the  use  of  two  words.  They 
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seem  to  intimate  a  greater  distinction  than  really  exists. 
Only  "  a  just  ground  or  reason  for  pardoning  a  convicted 
offender"  can  "have  the  property  of  disposing,  inclining, 
or  causing  the  judicial  authority  of  God  to  admit  the 
expiation."  All  other  reasons  are  here  inadmissible.  God 
is  not  made  merciful,  but  being  merciful  he  is  disposed  or 
inclined  to  show  mercy,  or  to  pardon  sin,  because  "a  just 
ground  or  reason  for  pardoning  it "  is  supplied  by  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ.  Dr.  Smith  further  observes,  "  that 
the  same  thing  may  be  both  a  propitiation  and  an  ex 
piation,  i.  e.,  may  be  both  a  valid  reason  for  pardoning 
and  a  determining  motive."  We  think  that,  with  the 
righteous  God,  the  valid  reason  is  the  determining  motive; 
and  that  these  two  things  cannot  be,  and  ought  not  to  be, 
distinguished.  Dr.  Smith  says,  in  illustration  of  the  dif 
ference,  "  We  can  conceive  cases  in  which  an  expiation, 
good  and  reasonable  in  its  kind,  might  be  offered,  and  yet 
a  wise  and  good  government  might  not  be  willing  to 
accept  it,  i.  e.,  might  not  be  propitious  to  the  offender."  I 
confess,  even  with  my  honoured  tutor's  clear  definitions  to 
assist  me,  I  cannot  conceive  any  such  case  in  reference  to 
the  government  of  God.  He  defines  expiation,  "  a  valid 
reason  for  pardoning."  I  cannot  conceive  of  "  a  valid 
reason  for  pardoning  "  an  offender  being  offered  to  God, 
without  his  becoming  propitious  or  favourably  inclined  to 
pardon.  The  valid  reason  for  pardoning  is  the  propitia 
tion  for  sin.  It  will  be  seen,  that  the  difference  between 
myself  and  this  able  and  venerated  defender  of  evangelical 
truth  is  only  verbal,  as  all  that  he  means]  by  expiation  I 
include  in  propitiation.  But  when  I  see  such  a  man  in 
duced  by  the  use  of  two  words  to  make  a  difference  where 
none  exists,  I  feel  it  important,  for  the  sake  of  clearness 
and  precision,  to  confine  myself  to  the  one  word  which 
expresses  the  thought  completely,  and  which  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  original  words  of  the  New  Testament, 
denoting  propitiation,  pacification,  reconciliation,  or  atone- 
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nient.  Propitiation  is  the  valid  reason  for  pardoning  sin 
— that  which  induces  God  to  appear  propitious  to  sinners. 
Expiation,  if  distinguished  from  it,  might  he  understood 
to  mean  the  absolute  compensation  for  sin — the  removal 
of  guilt  without  an  act  of  pardon.  I  need  not  say  that  the 
pardon  of  sin  is  procured,  not  superseded,  by  the  sacri 
ficial  death  of  Christ.  The  doctrine  represented  in  the 
symbolic  rites  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  is  that  the  death  of 
Christ  is  a  propitiation  for  sin — a  just,  valid,  and  sufficient 
reason  for  its  pardon,  and  that  the  sacrament  itself  is  not 
a  sacrifice,  but  only  a  commemoration  of  the  one  great 
and  only  sacrifice  for  all  sin.  In  illustrating  this  doctrine, 
I  solicit  attention  to  four  propositions  : — 

1.  The  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  were  sacrificial, 
that  is,  they  were  endured  on  account  of  others,  and  were 
designed  to  avert  the  punishment  of  their  sins.    This  may 
be  called  the  substitution. 

2.  There  was,  in  the  sacrificial  death  of  Christ,  some 
thing  on  which  God  looked  with  complacency,  as  honour 
able  to  his  holy  law  and  righteous  government.     This  is 
properly  the  propitiation. 

3.  That  on  which   God  looked  with   complacency  was 
meritorious  or  deserving  a  reward,  and  the  reward  granted 
to  Jesus  for  his  sacrifice  was  the  remission  of  the   sins 
of  all  who   believe   on  him.      This   may  be    called  the 
atonement. 

4.  The  reward  conferred  upon  our  Lord  Jesus,  by  the 
remission  of  the  sins  of  his  people,  is  not  excessive,  nor 
disproportionate  to  the  merit  of  his  sacrificial  death ;  so 
that  adequate  compensation  has  been  made  to  the  claims 
of  divine  justice.     This  is  the  satisfaction. 

These  four  particulars,  the  substitution,  the  propitiation, 
the  atonement,  and  the  satisfaction,  are  not  to  be  distin 
guished  as  if  they  were  really  separate.  They  are  rather 
different  aspects  of  the  same  great  work,  which  may  be 
comprehensively  called  the  propitiatory  sacrifice. 
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1.  The  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  were  sacrificial, 
that  is,  were  endured  on  account  of  the  sins  of  others,  and 
were  designed  to  avert  the  punishment  of  those  sins. 

Death  inflicted  on  account  of  the  sins  of  another  may 
be  called  sacrificial,  as  death  inflicted  on  account  of  the 
sins  of  the  individual  is  punishment.  It  is  true,  that  the 
term,  sacrifice,  is  sometimes  applied  to  an  animal  dedicated 
to  God,  and  put  to  death  in  a  solemn  manner,  as  the 
thank-offerings  and  the  paschal  lambs  were  called  sacri 
fices.  But  with  more  propriety  we  confine  the  term  to 
those  victims  which  were  offered  on  account  of  sin,  as  the 
burnt-offerings,  the  trespass-offerings,  and  the  sin-offer 
ings  of  the  Levitical  dispensation. 

That  such  sacrifices  were  acceptable  to  God,  can  be  ex 
plained  only  upon  the  supposition  that  they  were  originally 
of  divine  appointment.  From  the  earliest  accounts  of  the 
patriarchal  dispensation  down  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  we 
find  the  continual  demand  of  sacrifices  for  sin ;  so  that  it 
may  be  said  of  that  long  period,  "  Without  the  shedding 
of  blood  there  was  no  remission."  The  fact  itself  is  of 
great  importance,  and  becomes  still  greater  when  it  is  con 
sidered  in  connexion  with  the  cessation  of  all  such  sacri 
fices,  when  Christ  Jesus  by  one  offering  for  ever  perfected 
them  who  are  sanctified.  The  commentary  on  this  divine 
institution  of  the  ancient  religions,  and  especially  of  the 
Mosaic,  is  supplied  by  many  passages  of  the  New  Testa 
ment.  One  may  be  sufficient  to  show  the  general  spirit 
with  which  the  inspired  writers  of  the  Christian  faith  refer 
to  the  sacrifices  of  the  ancient  dispensation,  and  their  ter 
mination  in  Christ : — 

"  For  the  law  having  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come, 
and  not  the  very  image  of  the  things,  can  never  with  those 
sacrifices  which  they  offered  year  by  year  continually  make 
the  comers  thereunto  perfect.  For  then,  would  they  not 
have  ceased  to  be  offered?  because  that  the  worshippers  once 
purged  should  have  had  no  more  conscience  of  sins.  But 
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in  those  sacrifices  there  is  a  remembrance  again  made  of 
sins  every  year.  For  it  is  not  possible  that  the  blood  of 
bulls  and  of  goats  should  take  away  sins.  Wherefore,  when 
he  cometh  into  the  world,  he  saith,  Sacrifice  and  offering 
thou  wouldest  not,  but  a  body  has  thou  prepared  me  :  in 
burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices  for  sin  thou  hast  had  no  plea 
sure.  Then  said  I,  Lo,  I  come  (in  the  volume  of  the  book 
it  is  written  of  me)  to  do  thy  will,  O  God.  Above,  when 
he  said,  Sacrifice  and  offering  and  burnt-offerings  and 
offering  for  sin  thou  wouldest  not,  neither  hadst  pleasure 
therein,  which  are  offered  by  the  law ;  then  said  he,  Lo, 
I  come  to  do  thy  will,  O  God.  He  taketh  away  the  first 
that  he  may  establish  the  second.  By  the  which  will  we 
are  sanctified  through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus 
Christ  once  for  all.  And  every  priest  standeth  daily 
ministering,  and  offering  oftentimes  the  same  sacrifices, 
which  can  never  take  away  sins.  But  this  man,  after  he 
had  offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins,  for  ever  sat  down  on  the 
right  hand  of  God ;  from  henceforth  expecting  till  his 
enemies  be  made  his  footstool.  For  by  one  offering  he 
hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified."  (Heb.  x. 
1—14.) 

This  clear  exposition  of  the  nature  and  design  of  the 
numerous  sacrifices  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  and  peremptory 
assertion  of  their  reference  to  the  one  perfect  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  afford  clear  and  conclusive  evidence  of  the  first 
proposition.  That  the  Jewish  sacrifices  were  originally 
appointed  by  God,  and  were  offered  under  the  authority 
of  his  law,  is  plainly  and  unequivocally  taught  in  the  Old 
Testament ;  and  if  it  cannot  be  as  distinctly  proved,  that 
patriarchal  sacrifices  originated  in  the  same  divine  appoint 
ment,  their  favourable  acceptance  by  God  is  equally  in 
controvertible.  Let  it  be  observed,  that  we  are  at  present 
illustrating  only  the  first  proposition,  which  is,  that  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  were  endured  on  account 
of  the  sins  of  others,  and  therefore,  in  connecting  those 
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early  sacrifices  with  the  death  of  Christ,  we  have,  in  so 
far  as  this  proposition  is  concerned,  only  to  hring  them 
within  the  limitation  stated — that  they  were  offered  for 
the  sins  of  others.  Those  ancient  victims,  although 
offered  for  sin,  could  not  have  been  themselves  sinful; 
and  of  Christ  Jesus  it  is  said,  "  For  such  a  high-priest  was 
proper  for  us,  holy,  blameless,  undefiled,  separate  from 
sinners,  who  had  no  daily  need,  like  those  high-priests, 
to  offer  sacrifices  first  for  his  own  sins."  To  adduce 
the  evidence  that  the  ancient  sacrifices,  both  patriarchal 
and  Mosaic,  were  intended  and  believed  in  some  way  to 
avert  the  punishment  of  sin,  would  be  to  cite  almost  every 
sacrifice,  or  sacrificial  reference,  of  the  Old  Testament. 
One  illustration  may  suffice  : — "  The  Lord  said  to  Eliphaz 
the  Temanite,  My  wrath  is  kindled  against  thee,  and 
against  thy  two  friends ;  for  ye  have  not  spoken  of  me 
the  thing  that  is  right,  as  my  servant  Job  hath.  There 
fore  take  unto  you  now  seven  bullocks  and  seven  rams, 
and  go  to  my  servant  Job,  and  offer  up  for  yourselves  a 
burnt-offering,  and  my  servant  Job  shall  pray  for  you,  for 
him  will  I  accept ;  lest  I  deal  with  you  after  your  folly,  in 
that  ye  have  not  spoken  of  me  the  thing  which  is  right." 
Job  xlii.  7,  8.  This  passage  needs  no  critical  exposition. 
Eliphaz  and  his  friends  were  commanded  to  offer  a  sacri 
fice,  because  they  had  not  done  right,  and  "  lest  Grod  should 
deal  with  them  after  their  folly"  The  punishment  of  their 
sin  was  to  be  averted  by  this  offering  of  the  prescribed  sac 
rifice,  and  until  it  was  offered,  they  bore  their  own  sins  or 
were  accounted  guilty  before  God. 

As  clear  and  unambiguous  is  the  sacrificial  language  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Comparing  the  nature  and 
intention  of  ancient  sacrifices  with  the  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
the  writer  declares  the  death  of  Christ  to  have  been  pro 
pitiatory,  as  they  were,  but  much  more  efficacious,  averting 
greater  penalties,  and  obtaining  greater  blessings.  Those 
Ancient  sacrifices  averted  some  temporal  punishment ; 
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this  sacrifice  averts  the  curse  of  everlasting  misery.  Those 
"purified  the  flesh  ;"  this  "purges  the  conscience."  Those 
were  typical  of  this  "  greater  and  more  perfect  sacrifice." 
The  writer,  speaking  of  the  place  of  Jewish  sacrifices,  says, 
"  Which  was  a  figure  for  the  time  then  present,  in  which 
were  offered  both  gifts  and  sacrifices,  that  could  not  make 
him  that  did  the  service  perfect  as  pertaining  to  the  con 
science.  .  .  But  Christ  being  come,  a  high-priest  of  the  good 
things  which  were  coming,  by  the  greater  and  more  perfect 
tabernacle  not  made  with  hands,  that  is  to  say,  not  of  this 
building ;  neither  by  the  blood  of  goats  and  calves,  but  by 
his  own  blood,  he  entered  in  once  into  the  holy  place, 
having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us.  For  if  the 
blood  of  bulls  and  goats,  and  the  ashes  of  a  heifer, 
sprinkling  the  unclean,  sanctifieth  to  the  purifying  of  the 
flesh  ;  how  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who, 
through  the  Eternal  Spirit,  offered  himself  without  spot  to 
God,  purge  your  conscience  from  dead  works  to  serve  the 
living  God  ?  And  for  this  cause  he  is  the  Mediator  of  the 
new  covenant,  that  by  means  of  death,  for  the  redemption 
of  the  transgressions  that  were  under  the  first  covenant, 
they  which  are  called  might  receive  the  promise  of  eternal 
inheritance."  (Heb.  ix.  9 — 15.) 

Can  any  reader  of  this  passage,  considering  the  nature 
and  design  of  the  ancient  sacrifices  to  which  the  writer 
refers,  resist  the  conviction  that  the  death  of  Christ 
was  truly  sacrificial,  that  is,  was  endured  on  account  of 
our  sins,  and  with  the  design  of  averting  their  punish 
ment  ? 

But  this  reasoning  may  be  met  by  two  objections,  and 
I  can  imagine  only  two,  which  do  not  go  to  the  extent  of 
rejecting  all  scriptural  testimony  upon  this  subject.  I 
speak  not  of  rejecting  the  interpretation  or  authority  of 
any  single  text  (for  I  would  not  represent  so  important  a 
doctrine  as  resting  upon  a  minute  criticism,  or  upon  one 
or  two  disputed  words),  but  of  rejecting  the  general 
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testimony  and  prevalent  doctrine  of  both  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Scriptures. 

The  two  objections  I  have  to  notice  are, — first,  that  the 
sacrificial  religion,  which  is  undoubtedly  taught  in  some 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  not  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  ought  to  be  regarded  rather  as  opposed  to  the 
pure  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament  than  as  accredited 
by  it ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  sacrificial  language  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  to  be  considered,  rather  as  an 
accommodation  to  the  spirit  of  Judaism,  than  as  a  full 
exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ. 

As  to  the  first  objection,  that  the  sacrificial  religion, 
which  is  undoubtedly  taught  in  some  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament,  is  not  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  accred 
ited  by  the  New  Testament,  a  very  moderate  amount  of 
candid  attention  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  show  its  insuffic 
iency,  as  well  as  inconsistency  with  the  first  principles  of 
the  Christian  faith.  I  am  not  now  reasoning  with  avowed 
Infidels,  nor  yet  with  those  persons  who,  professing  to  be 
Christians,  pay  little  deference  to  the  literal  signification 
of  either  Testament.  Our  argument  is  submitted  to  that 
class  of  Unitarians,  who  profess  no  such  lofty  spiritualism, 
but  are  content  with  the  general  testimony  of  a  Divine 
revelation  supported  by  credible  evidence.  That  Judaism 
was  a  Divine  religion,  is  an  admission  on  their  part  quite 
sufficient  for  our  purpose.  We  need  not,  in  this  argu 
ment,  contend  for  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Old  Tes 
tament,  or  the  perfect  accuracy  of  minute  points,  or  even 
the  authenticity  of  every  book,  or  the  divinity  of  every 
historical  statement.  We  require  no  more  than  the  admis 
sion  of  one  of  the  ablest  writers  of  the  Unitarian  party — a 
critic  who  has  done  great  service  to  the  cause  of  Christ 
ianity  by  his  most  able,  learned,  and  lucid  defence  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  four  Gospels,  but  who,  on  the  other 
hand,  strenuously  opposes  the  doctrine  of  the  propitiatory 
death  of  Christ,  and  zealously  labours  to  invalidate  the 
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evidence  in  its  favour,  which  is  derived  from  the  sacrificial 
rites  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Andrews  Norton,   the   late   distinguished   Professor  of 
Sacred  History  in  Harvard   University,  may  well  be  re 
garded  as  the  ablest  literary  representative  of  that  class  of 
Unitarians,  who  adhere  firmly  to  the  historical  evidence 
and  literal  truth  of  the  New  Testament.     He  states  his 
view  of  the  connexion  between  Christianity  and  Judaism 
in  these  words  : — "  Such  is  the  connexion  between  Christ 
ianity  and  the  Jewish  religion,  that  the  Divine  origin  of 
the  former  implies  the  Divine  origin  of  the  latter.     Christ 
ianity,  if  I  may  so  speak,  has  made  itself  responsible  for 
the  fact,  that   the  Jewish  religion,  like  itself,  proceeded 
immediately  from  God.     But  Christianity  has  not  made 
itself  responsible  for  the  genuineness,  the  authenticity,  or 
the  moral  and  religious  teachings  of  that   collection  of 
books  which  constitutes  the  Old  Testament."     (Genuine 
ness  of  the  Gospels,  vol.  ii.  p.  412.)     Again  he  says,  "  The 
belief  that  Moses  was  an  inspired  messenger  from  God, 
follows  from  our  belief  in  the  Divine  origin  of  Christianity." 
(p.  412.)     He,    however,    denies  the    authenticity  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  considers  doubtful  much  of  the  history  of 
the  Old  Testament.     In  these  statements,  I  imagine,  Pro 
fessor   Norton  may   be    considered   as    representing   the 
opinions  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  more  moderate 
Unitarians  in  America,  and  of  some  in  England.     At  all 
events,  if  they  will  not  acknowledge  him  as  representing 
their  opinions,  they  will  admit  his  concession  respecting 
the  Divine  legation  of  Moses. 

Although  I  believe  that  Christianity  is  responsible  for 
the  authenticity  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  as  well  as  for 
the  divinity  of  the  Jewish  religion,  yet,  so  far  as  this  argu 
ment  is  concerned,  I  need  to  assume  no  more  than  Pro 
fessor  Norton  willingly  concedes — the  Divine  origin  of 
Judaism,  or  the  Divine  legation  of  Moses.  In  his  Disser 
tation,  there  is  nothing  more  surprising  than  that  he 
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should  contend  for  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Jewish  reli 
gion,  as  established  by  the  sanction  of  Christianity,  and 
yet  repudiate  the  Jewish  sacrifices  as  unauthorized,  and  of 
human  invention.  Little  is  it  to  his  purpose  to  adopt  the 
reasoning  of  De  Wette,  and  to  contend  that  the  Levitical 
influence  gradually  corrupted  the  more  ancient  and  simple 
ritual  of  the  Jews,  as  appears  in  its  greater  predominance 
in  the  books  of  Chronicles  as  compared  with  the  earlier 
books  of  Samuel  and  Kings.  In  the  earlier  books  the 
prophets  act  the  more  conspicuous  part  afterwards  assumed 
by  the  priests.  Sacrifices  appear  as  frequently  in  Samuel 
as  in  the  Chronicles ;  and  prophets  offered  them  with  as 
much  solemnity  as  priests.  What  do  we  know^of  Judaism 
but  as  a  religion  of  sacrifices  ?  Let  the  Pentateuch  have 
been  composed  as  recently  as  Norton,  or  De  Wette,  whose 
theory  he  adopts,  may  choose  to  represent  it  (be  it  if  they 
please  the  forgery  of  the  priests  in  the  time  of  the  Hebrew 
kings),  wherever  w£fmd  the  Jewish  religion,  it  is  a  ritual 
of  sacrifices  and  offerings.  Sacrificial  services,  altars,  and 
priests,  are  so  intimately  associated  with  Judaism,  so 
closely  wrought  into  its  whole  texture,  that  we  cannot 
separate  them  without  utterly  destroying  its  form  arid 
substance.  By  that  law  "  almost  all  things  were  purified 
with  blood,"  and  "  without  the  shedding  of  blood  there 
was  no  remission.''  I  cite  no  particular  texts,  because  the 
divinity  of  the  Hebrew  text  is  not  conceded ;  but  I  appeal 
to  the  general  character  and  elementary  principles  of  the 
Jewish  religion.  What  was  Judaism^without  its  ritual? 
And  what  was  its  ritual,  however  far  backward  we  trace  it, 
but  a  liturgy  of  sacrifices?  What  was  its  temple  but  a 
place  constructed  purposely  for  sacrificing  ?  What  was  its 
law  but  a  code  of  enactments  sanctioned  by  sacrifices? 
What  were  its  priests  but  sacrificers  ?  What  were  its  pro 
phets,  who,  according  to  Norton,  opposed  the  priestly  doc 
trine,  but  teachers  who  offered  sacrifices,  even  when  they 
solemnly  denounced  the  abuse  of  that  distinguishing  rite 
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of  their  religion?  Judaism  was  unquestionably  a  sacri 
ficial  religion  when  it  was  sanctioned  by  our  blessed  Lord, 
and  every  attempt  to  find  a  time,  when  its  primitive  sim 
plicity  was  uncorrupted  by  sacrifice,  has  utterly  failed. 
We  can  find  no  semblance  of  Judaism  divested  of  sacri 
fices,  unless  it  be  under  the  curse  of  abiding  many  days 
without  a  priest  and  without  a  sacrifice.* 

Professor  Norton,  who,  though  he  contends  for  the 
Divine  legation  of  Moses,  denies  that  he  was  the  author 
of  the  Pentateuch,  or  of  the  sacrificial  ritual  which  it  con 
tains,  produces  several  citations  from  the  prophets  in 
which,  as  he  says,  "  they  speak  disparagingly  of  sacrifices." 
He  endeavours  to  show  that  there  was  a  purer  faith,  which 
the  prophets  retained,  amidst  the  growing  superstitions  of 
a  race  zealously  attached  to  their  sacrificial  rites.  Let  us 
glance  at  these  citations  ;  for  certainly,  if  the  prophets  can 
be  shown  to  have  been  opposed  to  the  ritual  of  the  Pen 
tateuch,  our  faith  in  the  Divine  origin  of  its  sacrifices  will 
suffer  a  painful  revulsion.  But  what  say  the  prophets  ? 
I  have  no  objection  to  cite  them  in  the  version  of  the 
learned  Professor.}  He  adduces  the  prophet  Amos,  saying — 

I  hate,  I  despise  yous  feasts : 

I  have  no  delight  in  your  solemn  assemblies. 

When  ye  offer  me  burnt-offerings  and  flour-offerings,  I  will  not  accept  them ; 

Nor  will  I  look  upon  the  peace-offerings  of  your  fatlings. 

Away  with  the  noise  of  your  songs. 

I  will  not  listen  to  your  harping. 

But  let  justice  flow  as  water, 

And  righteousness  like  a  mighty  river. 

Did  ye  offer  me  sacrifices  and  offerings 

In  the  wilderness,  for  forty  years,  O  house  of  Israel  ? 

*  The  Essenes  are  said  by  Philo  to  have  offered  no  sacrifices ;  and  in  this 
assertion  he  is  supported  by  Josephus  (Ant.  lib.  18,  c.  2),  who  says,  they 
sacrificed  not  in  the  temple.  Be  that  as  it  may,  can  any  one  believe  that 
Jesus,  who  taught  daily  in  the  temple,  observed  the  great  festivals  in  Jerusa 
lem,  and  ate  the  passover  with  his  disciples,  in  authenticating  Judaism  as  the 
Divine  basis  of  Christianity,  meant  to  authenticate  the  peculiar  doctrine  of 
the  Essenes? 

+  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  vol.  ii.,  note  D,  section  6. 
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On  these  lines  the  Professor  remarks,  "  Besides  the 
general  character  of  this  passage,  the  concluding  question 
must  be  particularly  remarked.  It  is  equivalent  to  a 
strong  affirmation,  that  the  Israelites  did  not  offer  sacri 
fices  and  offerings  during  the  forty  years  after  their  leaving 
Egypt.  But  this  is  directly  contrary  to  what  is  related  in 
the  Pentateuch."  Most  assuredly,  if  the  prophet  says  that 
the  Israelites  offered  no  sacrifices  in  the  wilderness,  he 
says  what  is  "  directly  contrary  to  the  Pentateuch."  But 
another  interpretation  of  this  passage  may  be  found  in 
perfect  accordance  with  all  that  is  related  in  the  Penta 
teuch,  and  happily  that  interpretation  has  the  sanction  of 
"a  man  full  of  faith 'and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  who,  in  his 
defence,  spake  so  calmly  and  powerfully  that  "  all  who  sat 
in  the  council,  looking  steadfastly  on  him,  saw  his  face  as 
it  had  been  the  face  of  an  angel."  Stephen  thus  adduces 
the  passage  :  "  They  made  a  calf  in  those  days,  and  offered 
sacrifice  unto  the  idol,  and  rejoiced  in  the  works  of  their 
own  hands.  Then  God  turned  and  gave  them  up  to  wor 
ship  the  host  of  heaven,  as  it  is  written  in  the  book  of 
the  prophets,  O  ye  house  of  Israel,  have  ye  offered  to  me 
slain  beasts  and  sacrifices  by  the  space  of  forty  years  in 
the  wilderness  ?  Yea,  ye  took  up  the  tabernacle  of  Moloch, 
and  the  star  of  your  god  Remphan,  figures  which  ye  made 
to  worship  them ;  and  I  will  carry  you  beyond  Babylon. " 
What  is  the  general  spirit  of  this  passage,  as  it  is  illus 
trated  by  the  application  of  the  Christian  martyr?  The 
prophet  denies,  not  that  they  offered  sacrifices,  but  that 
they  offered  them  acceptably  to  God.  "  Have  ye  offered 
to  me  slain  beasts  and  sacrifices?"  As  the  idolatry  of 
Israel  in  the  wilderness  rendered  their  sacrifices  hateful  to 
God,  so  the  worship  of  Moloch  and  the  god  Remphan, 
the  idols  of  the  time  of  the  prophet,  made  the  sacrifices 
of  Israel  abomination  to  the  Lord. 

The  prophets  denounced  the  abuse  of  sacrifices  and  the 
offerings  of  the  hypocrite,  who  made  them  the  cloak  of 
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his  rapacity  and  injustice,  in  the  same  tone  of  expostula 
tion  and  rebuke  as  our  Lord  condemned  the  prayers  of 
the  Pharisees.  The  prophet  Isaiah  supplies  the  interpret 
ation  of  similar  denunciations,  when  he  says,  "  He  that 
killeth  an  ox  is  as  if  he  slew  a  man ;  he  that  sacrificeth  :i 
lamb,  as  though  he  cut  off  a  dog's  neck ;  he  that  offereth 
an  oblation,  as  if  he  offered  swine's  blood ;  he  that  burneth 
incense,  as  if  he  blessed  an  idol."  It  is  evident  from  the 
contrast  of  these  expressions  that  the  profanation  of  the 
sacrifices  was  the  object  of  the  prophet's  severe  rebuke. 
To  sacrifice  a  lamb  was  the  appropriate  rite,  to  cut  off  a 
dog's  neck  at  the  altar  would  have  been  a  profanation.  If 
no  sacrifice  had  been  required  by  God,  why  should  the 
prophet  have  thus  adduced  the  direct  contrast?  If  we 
understand  him,  as  indeed  he  cannot  be  very  easily  mis 
understood,  to  mean  that  the  profanation  of  a  Divine 
institute  is  as  hateful  to  God  as  an  avowed  act  of  profanity, 
the  denunciation  of  the  prophet  is  quite  consistent  with 
the  representation  of  both  Testaments  respecting  the 
Divine  institution  of  Jewish  sacrifices. 

With  this  understanding,  the  following  passages,  cited 
by  Norton  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  prophets 
disapproved  of  such  offerings,  are  easily  reconciled  with 
the  Divine  origin  of  sacrifices  : — 

With  what  shall  I  appear  before  Jehovah, 

And  bow  myself  before  the  Most  High  God  ? 

Shall  I  come  before  him  with  burnt-offerings, 

With  calves  of  a  year  old  ? 

Will  Jehovah  be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rains, 

Or  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil  ? 

Shall  I  give  my  first-born  for  my  transgression  ; 

The  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul '? 

O  man,  he  has  made  known  to  thee  what  is  good ; 

And  what  doth  Jehovah  require  of  thee, 

But  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy, 

And  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ?— Micah  vi.  6—8. 

Of  what  value  are  the   multitude   of  your  sacrifices  unto  me  ?  saith 
the  Lord. 
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I  am  weary  of  the  burnt-offerings  of  rams,  and  the  fat  of  fed  beasts  ; 
And  I  delight  not  in  the  blood  of  bullocks,  or  of  lambs,  or  of  he-goats. 
Who  hath  required  this  of  you,  when  ye  come  to  appear  before  me? 
When  ye  trample  my  courts,  bring  no  vain  oblations. — Isa.  1.  11—18. 

Thus  saith  Jehovah,  God  of  Hosts,  God  of  Israel, 

Put  away  your  burnt-offerings,  with  your  sacrifices,  and  eat  the  flesh  ; 

For  I  spake  not  to  your  fathers, 

Nor  commanded  them,  in  the  day  when  I  brought  them  out  of  Egypt, 

Concerning  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices. — Jer.  vii.  21,  22. 

I  will  reprove  thee,  not  for  the  sake  of  thy  sacrifices, 

Nor  of  thy  burnt-offerings,  which  are  daily  before  me. 

I  will  take  no  bullocks  from  thy  stalls, 

Nor  he-goat  from  thy  folds, 

For  all  the  beasts  of  the  forest  are  mine, 

And  the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills. 

I  know  all  the  birds  of  the  mountains, 

And  the  wild  beasts  of  the  plains  are  before  me. 

If  I  were  hungry,  I  would  not  tell  thee  ; 

For  the  world  is  mine,  and  all  that  is  therein. 

Do  I  eat  the  flesh  of  bulls 

Or  drink  the  blood  of  goats  ? 

Offer  to  God  thanksgiving, 

And  fulfil  thy  vows  to  the  Most  High.— Psa.  1.  8—14. 

I  cite  these  passages  at  length,  and  in  the  translation  of 
Professor  Norton,  to  afford  a  fair  view  of  his  argument 
against  the  Divine  appointment  of  sacrifices.  Can  these 
Scriptures,  understood  in  connexion  with  the  acknowledged 
sacrificial  rites  of  the  Jews,  be  fairly  expounded,  as  if  they 
meant  anything  more  than  that  those  vain  ohlations,  the 
offerings  of  wickedness,  like  all  sacred  rites  when  pro 
faned  by  hypocrisy,  are  not  acceptable  to  the  most  holy 
God? 

Were  there  any  doubt  respecting  the  correct  interpreta 
tion  of  these  passages,  there  are  two  of  similar  [import 
which  supply  the  most  conclusive  evidence  in  determining 
the  question.  The  Psalmist  says  : — 

Thou  desirest  not  sacrifice :  else  would  I  give  it ; 

Thou  dost  not  delight  in  burnt-offerings. 

The  sacrifice  which  God  loves  is  a  broken  spirit; 

A  broken  and  contrite  heart,  0  God,  thou  wilt  not  despise. 
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These  words  exactly  correspond  with  the  passages  pre 
viously  cited  from  Norton,  and  must  be  interpreted  con 
sistently  with  them.  Do  they  teach  us  that  no  sacrifices 
were  acceptable  to  God,  that  the  sacrifices  of  the  righteous 
were  as  unauthorized  as  the  sacrifices  of  the  wicked,  that 
the  sacrifice  of  Abel  was  not  more  pleasing  to  God  than 
the  offering  of  Cain?  The  Psalmist  immediately  adds: — 

Do  good  to  Zion  according  to  thy  mercy. 

Build  up  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 

Then  wilt  thou  be  pleased  with  right  sacrifices, 

With  whole  burnt- offerings  ; 

Then  shall  bullocks  be  offered  upon  thine  altar.— Psa.  li.  19. 

In  immediate  connexion  with  one  of  the  most  forcible 
representations  of  the  insufficiency  of  sacrifices  to  occupy 
the  place  of  a  broken  and  contrite  heart,  we  have  here  the 
most  decided  assertion  that  right  sacrifices  and  whole 
burnt-offerings  were  truly  acceptable  to  God.  How  does 
Professor  Norton  explain  these  two  verses  in  harmony 
with  his  interpretation  of  the  preceding?  Instead  of 
troubling  himself  with  any  interpretation,  he  pleasantly 
cuts  the  knot  by  saying,  "  There  seems  little  doubt  that 
these  two  verses  are  an  addition  by  a  later  writer,  after  the 
captivity."  But  how  does  he  arrive  at  this  "  seeming  little 
doubt "  of  the  genuineness  of  these  two  verses,  which 
occupy  a  place  in  all  our  copies?  They  are  deficient  in 
no  external  evidence.  His  reason  is  thus  assigned : 
"  They  stand  in  direct  opposition  to  what  has  just  been 
said  by  the  original  author."  (p.  472.)  The  "  direct 
opposition  "  is  to  be  attributed  to  nothing  else  than  his 
assumed  interpretation  of  the  preceding  verses.  With  as 
good  reason  might  I  reject  with  "  little  doubt "  the  pre 
ceding,  as  not  being  in  accordance  with  the  subsequent 
verses,  as  all  parties  interpret  the  latter.  But  I  disturb 
the  position  of  neither  with  my  gratuitous  doubtings. 
Both  may  be  interpreted  very  consistently ;  but  even  if 
they  could  not,  neither  is  to  be  thus  hastily  ejected,  "with 
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little  doubt,"  from  the   sacred  text,  because  it  may  not 
correspond  with  his  or  my  previously  formed  opinions. 
Another  passage  of  similar  import  is  thus  cited — 

In  sacrifice  and  oblation  tliou  hast  no  pleasure  ; 

Mine  ears  thou  hast  opened; 

Burnt-offering  and  sin:offering  thou  dost  not  desire  ; 

Therefore,  I  said,  Lo,  I  come, 

In  the  scroll  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me. — Psa  xl.  G,  7. 

This  passage  is  quite  as  forcibly  expressed  as  any  which 
Professor  Norton  has  cited  to  show  the  insufficiency  of 
sacrifice  to  compensate  for  pure  and  practical  religion. 
But  does  it  teach  that  sacrifices  were  not  of  Divine  ap 
pointment?  Let  us  seek  the  true  interpretation  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews :  "  Above,  when  he  said,  Sacrifice 
and  offering  and  burnt- offerings  and  offering  for  sin  thou 
wouldest  not,  neither  hadst  pleasure  therein,  which  are 
offered  by  the  law  ;  then  said  he,  Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy 
will,  0  God.  He  taketh  away  the  first,  that  he  may 
establish  the  second.  By  the  which  will  we  are  sanctified, 
through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  once  for 
all."  (Heb.  x.  8—10.)  The  author  of  the  Epistle  evidently 
understood  the  passage  in  a  sense,  which  ill  corresponds 
with  the  interpretation  of  the  learned  Professor.  Accord 
ing  to  the  Epistle,  God  took  away  the  former  sacrifices  in 
order  to  prepare  for  the  greater  and  more  perfect  sacrifice 
of  the  body  of  Christ.  According  to  the  Professor,  God 
never  appointed  the  former  sacrifices,  and  never  ordained 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ — never  "  took  away  the  first  that  he 
might  establish  the  second."  It  must  be  acknowledged 
that  these  passages  of  the  prophet,  however  severely  they 
denounce  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  for  making  their  sacri 
fices  and  offerings  an  excuse  for  their  wickedness,  afford 
110  evidence  whatever  in  opposition  to  the  statements  I 
have  made,  that  the  Jewish  religion  was  essentially  a 
religion  of  sacrifices,  and  that,  if  Judaism  were  of  Divine 
authority,  its  sacrifices  must  have  been  of  Divine  authority 
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Also.  In  whatever  sense,  and  to  whatever  extent,  Christ 
ianity  has  made  itself  responsible  for  the  divinity  of 
Judaism,  it  is  equally  responsible  for  the  Divine  origin  of 
its  sacrificial  rites. 

The  other  objection  refers  to  the  testimony  cited  from 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  It  is  said,  the  author  accom 
modated  his  language  and  reasoning  to  the  prevalent 
opinions  of  the  later  Jews,  and  took  advantage  of  their 
sacrificial  rites  to  convince  them,  by  a  train  of  reasoning 
dependent  upon  these  rites,  of  the  superiority  of  the 
Christian  religion.  His  argument,  according  to  this  re 
presentation,  being  designed  exclusively  for  the  Hebrews, 
is  founded  not  upon  the  nature  of  things,  but  upon  the 
prejudices  of  the  Jews;  that  is,  not  upon  truth,  but  upon 
prevalent  errors.  With  this  objection  are  often  connected 
some  aspersions  upon  the  canonical  authority  of  the 
Epistle. 

Although  I  have  a  very  decided  conviction  that  St.  Paul 
wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  have  no  doubt 
whatever  of  its  canonical  authority,  I  do  not  require  this 
concession  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  proposition 
before  us.  If  the  author  of  this  Epistle  not  only  founded 
his  argument  upon  Jewish  errors,  but  did  so  to  lead  the 
Jews,  not  to  Christian  truth,  but  to  a  still  greater  error, 
(for  so  the  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement  must 
consider  it,)  the  Epistle  is  absolutely  worthless,  or  rather 
positively  delusive.  If  the  doctrine  of  atonement  be  a 
delusion,  no  one  has  done  more  to  spread  that  delusion 
than  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  But  even 
into  this  consideration  I  need  not  enter.  The  argument 
is  independent  of  all  considerations  of  the  authority  of  this 
canonical  book. 

Although  in  this  Epistle  may  be  found  the  most  clear 
and  full  exposition  of  the  connexion  between  the  sacrifices 
of  the  former  dispensation  and  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  most  complete  argument  in  defence  of  the  sacri- 
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ficial  character  of  the  death  of  Christ;  yet  the   general 
language  of  the  New  Testament   accurately  corresponds 
with  these  more  formal  representations.     If  this  Epistle 
directly  and  avowedly  defends  the  doctrine  of  a  sacrifice 
for  sin,  other  scriptures  incidentally  refer  to  it,  or  clearly 
assume  it  as  an  indubitable  article  of  the  Christian  faith. 
To  the  Greeks,  to  whom  the  cross  of  Christ  was  foolish 
ness,  as  well  as  to  the  Jews,  the   sacred  writers  speak  of 
the  death  of  Christ  as  the  only  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the 
world.     If  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  does  no  more  than 
suggest  a  theory  respecting  the  connexion  between  Jewish 
sacrifices  and  the  death  of  Christ,  that  theory  may  be  tried 
by  comparison  with  the  "  other  scriptures."     Let  the  fol 
lowing  passages  be  compared  with  the  statements  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  their  general  harmony  will 
prove  that  the  writer  of  that  Epistle  maintained  the  true 
doctrine  of  Christ: — "Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,   which 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  (John  i.  29.)      "  The 
Son  of  man  came  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many." 
(Matt.  xx.  28.)     "  In  due  time  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly." 
(Rom.  v.  6.)      "  God  commendeth  his  love  to  us,  in  that, 
while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us.     Much  more, 
then,  being  justified  by  his  blood,  we  shall  be  saved  from 
wrath  through  him.     For  if,  when  we  were  enemies,  we 
were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his   Son,  much 
more   being  reconciled  we   shall   be   saved    by  his   life." 
(Bom.   v.  8 — 10.)     "Whom   God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a 
propitiation    through    faith  in   his   blood,   to    declare    his 
righteousness  for   the   remission  of  sins  that  are   past." 
(Rom.  iii.  25.)     "  God  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us, 
who  knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteous 
ness  of  God  in  him."  (2  Cor.  v.  21.)     "  He  gave  himself 
for  us  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God,  of  a  sweet  smell 
ing  savour."  (Eph.  v.  2.)     "Ye  who  sometime  were  afar 
off,  were  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ."  (Eph.  ii.  13.) 
"  Who  his  own  self  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the 
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tree."  (1  Pet.  ii.  24.)  "  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our 
sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world."  (1  John  ii.  2.)  "  Thou  wast  slain  and  hast 
redeemed  us  to  Grod  by  thy  blood,  out  of  every  kindred, 
and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation."  (Rev.  v.  9.)  These 
citations  may  be  sufficient,  where  more  may  be  plentifully 
adduced  if  they  are  required,  in  order  to  show  the  pre 
valent  testimony  of  Scripture  to  the  sacrificial  character  of 
the  death  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  It  remains  for  the  candid 
enquirer  to  consider,  whether  they  confirm  or  confute  the 
statements,  which  we  have  adduced  from  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  respecting  the  design  of  the  ancient  sacri 
fices,  and  their  accomplishment  in  the  sacrificial  death  of 
our  compassionate  Redeemer.  Let  it  be  observed  further, 
that  every  book  in  the  New  Testament,  except  the  Epistle 
of  James,  the  second  of  Peter,  the  two  small  Epistles  of 
John,  that  of  Jude,  and  that  of  Paul  to  Philemon,  contain 
an  assertion  or  implication  of  the  propitiatory  character  of 
the  death  of  Christ. 

The  only  conclusion  to  which  these  passages,  thus  con 
sidered  in  connexion  with  ancient  sacrifices,  and  the  com 
mentary  on  them  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  will  lead 
the  candid  enquirer,  is  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  sacri 
ficial,  that  is,  was  endured  on  account  of  the  sins  of  others, 
and  designed  to  avert  the  punishment  from  the  offenders. 
This  is  the  doctrine  of  substitution. 

2.  There  was,  in  the  sacrificial  death  of  Christ,  some 
thing  on  which  God  looked  with  complacency,  as  honour 
able  to  his  holy  law  and  righteous  government.  This  is 
the  propitiation. 

As  the  Lord  Jesus  suffered  death  on  account  of  the  sins 
of  others,  and  to  avert  the  punishment  due  to  them,  the 
enquiry  is,  how  should  the  death  of  Jesus  avert  the  punish 
ment  of  sin?  Conscious  of  much  ignorance,  we  ought 
not  to  advance  rashly,  nor  to  "  intrude  into  things  we  have 
not  seen."  But  so  far  as  the  light  of  Scripture  conducts 
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us,  we  may  humbly  and  devoutly  proceed,  without  incur 
ring  the  charge  of  rashness  or  presumption. 

The  doctrine  of  Scripture  is,  that  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  Christ  were  looked  upon  by  God  as  objects  of 
complacency  and  approbation.  Christ  hath  "given  him 
self  for  us,  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God,  for  a  sweet- 
smelling  savour."  (Eph.  v.  2.)  In  the  prospect  of  his 
sufferings  Jesus  Christ  said,  "  Now  is  the  Son  of  Man 
glorified,  and  God  is  glorified  in  him."  "Therefore  doth 
my  Father  love  me,  because  I  lay  down  my  life,  that  I 
might  take  it  again."  (John  x.  17.)  What  in  the  sufferings 
and  death  of  Christ  could  have  been  the  object  of  divine 
complacency  ?  What  was  there,  in  the  act  of  laying  down 
his  life,  that  could  conciliate  the  love  of  his  Father? 
What  in  his  sufferings  could  glorify  God  ?  What  was  the 
sweet-smelling  savour,  the  fragrant  incense,  of  that  dying 
sacrifice  ?  Not  surely  the  mere  suffering  and  death,  con 
sidered  by  themselves.  Mere  suffering  cannot  be  pleasing 
to  the  merciful  and  gracious  God,  who  looks  with  bene 
volent  pleasure  upon  the  happiness  of  his  creatures.  Nor 
in  death  itself  can  there  be  anything  agreeable  to  the  living 
and  life-giving  God.  Much  less  could  he  be  pleased  with 
the  mere  sufferings  of  his  holy  and  well-beloved  Son.  It 
is,  indeed,  said,  "  It  pleased  the  Father  to  bruise  him  ; 
thou  hast  put  him  to  grief."  But  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
braising,  nor  the  grief,  did  God  afflict  his  well-beloved 
Son.  Something  else  than  agony  must  have  been  the 
object  of  Divine  complacency. 

The  only  thing  which  can  be  pleasing  to  God,  and  can 
conciliate  his  love,  is  moral  excellence.  If  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  in  themselves  were  not  the  object  of  Divine  com 
placency,  yet  the  meek  and  gentle  spirit  of  the  sufferer 
must  have  been  well  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  his  holy 
.Father.  Writh  what  complacency  must  God  have  looked 
upon  that  self-devoted,  self-sacrificing  spirit,  which  induced 
the  Saviour  to  submit  to  "  so  great  a  death,"  "  to  become 
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obedient  to  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross  " !  With 
what  approbation  must  the  Father  have  seen  the  calm  and 
unbroken  resolution  of  his  Son  to  glorify  him,  by  drinking 
the  bitter  cup  which  he  had  mingled  !  With  what  pleasure 
must  God  have  heard  the  submissive  voice  of  Jesus,  when 
he  said  in  his  agony,  "  Not  my  will  but  thine  be  done  " ! 
With  what  delight  must  the  God  of  love  have  looked  upon 
the  trial  and  the  triumph  of  the  love  of  Jesus,  when  he 
proved  himself  the  good  shepherd  who  laid  down  his  life 
for  his  sheep — the  kind  friend  who,  when  we  were  yet  ene 
mies,  died  to  reconcile  us  to  God !  The  sufferings  of 
Christ  gave  occasion  for  those  acts  of  piety  and  love,  which 
could  not  have  been  done,  without  the  trial  of  so  great 
distress.  How  else  could  he  have  shown  the  fortitude  and 
unbroken  constancy,  with  which  he  endured  the  cross,  and 
despised  the  shame,  or  the  meekness  and  gentleness  which 
is  thus  described  :  "  who,  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not 
again  ;  when  he  suffered,  he  threatened  not,  but  committed 
himself  to  Him  that  judgeth righteously";  or  the  forgiving 
spirit,  with  which  he  cried,  "  Father,  forgive  them,  they 
know  not  what  they  do  "  ?  The  obedience  of  Christ  per 
fected  in  suffering — the  attestation  of  his  love,  pity,  for 
bearance,  self-control,  meekness,  firmness,  supreme  desire 
to  glorify  God,  and  universal  love  of  man,  must  have 
imparted  to  the  sacrifice  its  inestimable  value,  by  concili 
ating  the  good  pleasure  and  approbation  of  God.  There 
is  no  mystery,  no  uncertainty,  in  this  view  of  the  subject. 
God  must  approve  moral  excellence,  must  take  pleasure  in 
whatever  is  truly  great  and  good.  And  where,  in  the  his 
tory  of  the  world,  has  there  been  so  illustrious  an  example 
of  perfect  greatness  and  goodness  ?  The  great  trial  of  the 
character  of  Jesus,  was  in  his  agony  and  sorrowful  death, 
and  from  the  trial  it  came  forth  perfect  and  glorious.  Not 
the  sufferings  themselves,  but  the  meek,  submissive,  loving, 
generous,  and  great  spirit  of  the  sufferer,  was  the  sweet- 
smelling  savour  of  that  wonderful  sacrifice.  The  suffer- 
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logs  indirectly,  as  giving  occasion  to  these  acts,  feelings, 
and  thoughts  of  the  holy  sufferer,  procured  our  redemption  ; 
but  the  holy  deeds  on  which  God  looked  with  pleasure 
were  the  direct  and  meritorious  cause  of  our  salvation,  the 
true  propitiation  for  our  sins.  God  did  tempt  Abraham 
by  demanding  the  offering  of  his  son,  and  his  obedience 
was  rewarded  by  making  him  a  blessing  to  all  nations. 
God  did  try  Jesus  by  requiring  the  offering  of  his  life,  and 
the  offering  so  willingly  presented,  as  the  last  and  great 
est  proof  of  obedience,  was  the  object  of  the  Divine  com 
placency. 

3.  The  deeds,  on  which  God  looked  with  complacency, 
were  meritorious,  and  deserved  a  great  reward,  and  the 
reward  granted  was  the  remission  of  sin  to  all  who  believe 
in  Christ.  The  deserving  and  obtaining  of  this  reward  by 
our  Lord  is  the  atonement. 

Atonement  properly  denotes  reconciliation,  and  is  now 
commonly  understood  to  mean  a  sacrifice,  which  procures 
reconciliation  for  sinners.  The  atonement  is  made  to 
God  by  the  meritorious  sufferings  and  death  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  the  reconciliation  of  God  to  sinners  may  be 
called  the  reward  of  those  sufferings. 

This  proposition  is  no  more  than  a  corollary  from  the 
preceding.  Mere  suffering  does  not  deserve  a  reward,  for 
only  virtue,  or  true  goodness,  can  be  meritorious  ;  but  suf 
fering  affords  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  meritorious 
principles,  and  through  them  for  the  claim  of  a  just  re 
ward.  The  sufferings  of  Christ  were  meritorious,  just  as 
they  were  the  objects  of  the  Divine  complacency  ;  they 
were  endured  with  perfect  righteousness.  This  assertion 
requires  no  proof.  Who  can  contemplate  the  death  of 
Jesus  without  assenting  to  the  saying  of  the  centurion, 
"  Truly  this  was  a  righteous  man  "?  That  so  much  virtue, 
so  severely  tried,  and  so  gloriously  displayed,  should  go 
unrewarded,  would  be  of  all  mysteries  among  the  most 
inexplicable  under  the  government  of  a  just  and  holy  God. 
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The  rewardableness  of  right-doing  is  an  axiom  in  moral 
science,  the  correlative  to  the  punishment  of  wrong-doing. 
That  Christ  Jesus  should  have  sought  the  salvation  of  his 
people,  was  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  his  death  ;  and 
that  his  heavenly  Father  should  have  adjudicated  to  him 
that  salvation  as  the  reward  of  his  merit,  was  equally  in 
accordance  with  his  own  purpose  of  mercy  revealed  in  due 
time.  It  was  honourable  to  the  justice  of  God  to  reward 
so  meritorious  a  death,  and  equally  honourable  to  the 
love  of  Jesus  to  seek  such  a  reward,  and  to  be  satisfied 
with  it. 

This,  I  apprehend,  is  the  doctrine,  which  the  old  divines 
called  the  imputation  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  The 
restoration  of  that  phrase  may  not  be  desirable,  as  it  may 
have  been  occasionally  misunderstood.  But  the  doctrine 
itself  is  of  inestimable  importance.  In  thinking  of  the 
severity  of  Christ's  sufferings,  we  may  possibly  have  paid 
too  little  attention  to  the  merit  of  the  sufferer,  and  so  over 
looked  the  place  which  his  righteousness  occupies  as  the 
meritorious  cause  of  our  salvation.  Our  redemption  is  the 
reward  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  especially  as  it  was 
proved  in  the  suffering  of  death ;  and  therefore  his  righte 
ousness  may  be  said  to  have  been  imputed  to  us,  as,  by  our 
believing  in  him,  it  became  available  for  our  justification. 

But  while  the  obedience  of  Christ,  his  perfect  sanctity 
and  righteousness,  were  strictly  meritorious,  or  the  proper 
ground  of  reward,  as  only  virtue,  not  suffering,  is  capable 
of  true  reward  ;  yet  the  death  of  Christ  was  the  proper 
attestation  of  his  perfect  obedience  and  virtue.  His 
righteousness,  capable  of  enduring  the  severest  trial,  could 
have  been  demonstrated  only  by  his  death.  The  validity 
of  his  plea  for  the  pardon  of  man's  transgressions  was  thus 
attested  by  the  severity  of  his  last  sufferings.  Hence  the 
shedding  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  was  the  ratification  of  his 
justifying  righteousness,  and  therefore  the  seal  of  the  new 
covenant.  In  this  sense  the  death  of  Christ  is  the  atone- 
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ment;  the  shedding  of  his  blood  is  the  pacification  for  our 
sins.* 

4.  The  reward  conferred  upon  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  re 
mission  of  the  sins  of  all  believers,  was  not  excessive,  nor 
disproportionate  to  the  merit  of  his  death ;  and  therefore 
an  adequate  compensation  has  been  made  to  Divine 
justice,  and  every  obstacle  to  the  pardon  of  sin  is  entirely 
removed. 

This  doctrine  may  be  called  the  satisfaction.  Satis 
faction,  strictly  the  doing  sufficient,  theologically  denotes 
the  doing  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  Divine  justice, 
in  order  to  secure  the  pardon  of  the  guilty.f  What  may 
bo  deemed  sufficient  by  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  God  to 
remove  all  obstacles  to  the  remission  of  our  sins,  it  is  not 
for  us  to  pronounce  absolutely.  But  when  we  are  told 
that  our  sins  are  forgiven  us  for  Christ's  sake,  and  when 
we  consider  what  good  he  has  done,  what  righteousness 
he  has  produced,  what  obedience  he  has  perfected,  we  may 
be  confident  that  he  has  done  sufficient  to  deserve  the 
greatest  possible  reward,  even  the  salvation  of  all  believers, 
be  they  as  many  as  our  most  enlarged  benevolence  can 
desire.  The  merit  of  his  sufferings  is  inestimable.  The 
virtue  of  so  great  and  glorious  a  death  is  the  redeeming 
fact  in  the  dark  history  of  our  sinful  race.  In  our  family 
is  a  Brother  who,  in  the  severest  trial  to  which  he  could 
be  subjected,  has  been  found  perfect ;  who,  by  his  unsullied 
purity,  incorruptible  integrity,  unfailing  obedience,  and 
unexampled  love,  has  done  more  to  glorify  the  law  of  God 
than  the  sins  of  all  his  brethren  have  ever  done  to  dis- 

*  See  Appendix  B. 

t  The  word  '  satisfaction  '  was  in  Roman  law  used  to  denote  that  whidi 
gives  contentment  to  a  person  aggrieved,  and  may  be  referred  either  to  a 
debt  or  an  offence.  To  pay  a  debt  and  to  give  satisfaction  for  it  are  thus 
distinguished  by  TJlpian: — Solvit  qui  creditor!  pecuniam  omnem  numerat: 
satisfacit  qui  quocumque  modo  creditorem  placat,  cautione,  satisdatione, 
pignore,  partis  debitae  soiutione,  etc.  To  give  satisfaction  for  an  offence, 
(satisfacere)  was  often  to  make  an  apology  for  it. 
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honour  it.  I  dare  not  say  that  Jesus  did  more  than  he 
ought  to  have  done,  for  a  good  work  of  supererogation  is 
an  absurd  and  positive  contradiction.  To  do  more  than 
one  ought,  is  to  err  by  excess,  but  nothing  good  can  be 
excessive.  No  man  can  surpass  the  obligation,  common 
to  all  intelligent  beings,  to  be  as  holy  as  his  nature  will 
allow.  With  reverence  I  say  it,  even  the  Eternal  God 
cannot  perform  a  work  of  supererogation, — cannot  be 
be  better  than  he  ought  to  be  by  the  infinite  obligation  of 
his  omnipotent  nature.  But  goodness,  not  supereroga 
tion,  deserves  an  adequate  reward,  and  the  greater  that 
goodness,  the  greater  is  the  injustice  of  leaving  it  without 
its  reward.  Such  goodness  as  that  which  Jesus  displayed 
•in  his  death,  affords  full  compensation  for  the  greatest 
reward  included  in  the  salvation  of  all  believers.  There 
fore,  it  is  an  adequate  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world. 

The  sacrifice,  propitiation,  atonement,  and  satisfaction, 
which  our  blessed  Lord  made  on  behalf  of  sinners,  are  the 
great  objects  of  faith,  ever  to  be  preserved  in  the  memory 
of  the  Christian  church.  This  great  propitiation  for  sin 
has  been  sometimes  almost  forgotten  ;  and  at  other  times 
overloaded  with  so  great  a  superfluity  of  ritual  and  cere 
mony,  as  to  become  scarcely  distinguishable  from  its 
numerous  corruptions.  It  has  been  by  some  openly 
denied  as  unreasonable,  and  by  others  so  exaggerated  in 
parts,  and  distorted  in  its  proportions,  as  to  appear  utterly 
irreconcileable  with  the  plainest  dictates  of  human  reason. 
The  great  principles  involved  in  our  view  of  the  doctrine 
are,  that  goodness  deserves  to  be  rewarded,  and  that  the 
perfect  goodness  of  Christ,  attested  by  his  death,  is  re 
warded  by  the  salvation  of  many  sinners,  whose  salvation 
he  sought  when  he  laid  down  his  life  in  obedience  to 
his  Father's  will.  That  some  will  pronounce  these  pro 
positions  unreasonable  we  do  not  doubt.  The  cross  of 
Christ  was  foolishness  to  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  a  stone  of 
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stumbling  to  the  Jews.  To  man}7,  however,  they  appear 
as  reconcileable  with  reason,  as  they  are  manifestly  the 
doctrine  of  Scripture.  That  such  obedience  should  be 
unrewarded,  or  that  the  salvation  of  believers  should  be 
pronounced  too  great  a  reward,  appears  totally  irreconcile- 
able  with  both  reason  and  Scripture. 

If  we  have  stated  at  all  correctly  the  scriptural  doctrine 
of  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ,  it  is  sufficiently 
obvious  that  the  Eucharist  cannot  be  the  repetition  of  any 
such  sacrifice.  Christ  Jesus,  as  the  High  Priest  of  our 
profession,  "offered  himself  without  spot  to  God."  The 
priest  and  the  offering  are  thus  intimately  connected  in 
Holy  Scripture.  Without  that  priest  the  offering  would 
be  unavailing ;  without  that  offering  the  priest  would  be 
insufficient.  To  offer  the  one  sacrifice  for  sin,  "  such  a 
high  priest  became  us,  who  is  holy,  harmless,  undefiled, 
and  separate  from  sinners."  A  sinful  priest  would  not 
become  us.  "  The  law  maketh  men  high-priests,  who 
have  infirmity ;  but  the  word  of  the  oath,  which  was  since 
the  law,  maketh  the  Son,  who  is  consecrated  (perfected) 
for  evermore."  On  the  other  hand,  "  Every  high-priest  is 
ordained  to  offer  gifts  and  sacrifices,  wherefore  it  is  of 
necessity  that  this  man  have  somewhat  also  to  offer :  for  " 
(yap  denoting  the  ellipsis)*  otherwise,  without  an  offering, 
if  he  had  not  somewhat  to  offer,  "  he  would  not  be  a  priest, 
were  he  on  earth,  seeing  the  priests  are  those  who  offer 
gifts  according  to  the  law."  As  our  priest  he  must  of 
necessity  offer  our  sacrifice,  and  this  he  did  when  he 
offered  his  own  body  for  us.  To  repeat  the  sacrifice  the 
same  holy  Priest  must  come  again  upon  earth,  and  offer 
the  same  precious  body,  in  the  same  spirit  of  obedience 
and  love.  The  Gospel,  unlike  the  law,  acknowledges  no 
priests  who  have  infirmity.  To  magnify  any  human  deed 
into  the  repetition  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  our  proper 

*  See  Appendix  C. 
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High  Priest,  is  inexcusable  presumption,  and  daring  pro 
fanation  of  the  most  awful  solemnities. 

The  Lord's  Supper  is  not  a  sacrifice,  for  there  is  no 
slaughter  of  a  victim.  It  is  called  by  Romanists  an  un 
bloody  sacrifice ;  but  the  true  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  made 
by  the  shedding  of  his  blood,  and  surrender  of  his  life  on 
the  cross.  On  that  ground  alone,  were  there  no  other, 
the  two  things  are  essentially  distinct.  The  bread  is  de 
clared  to  be  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Be  it  so.  How 
does  the  priest  slay  the  victim  ?  Or  if  he  does  not  kill  it, 
how  does  he  accomplish  the  proper  work  of  the  priest  or 
sacrificer?  Our  High  Priest  has  no  need  "  that  he  should 
offer  himself  often,"  (much  less  that  any  sinful  man  should 
offer  him).  "  For  then  must  he  often  have  suffered  since 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  but  now  once,  in  the  end  of 
the  world,  hath  he  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacri 
fice  of  himself." 

The  Lord's  Supper  is  not  a  propitiation.  If  it  be,  who 
is  the  propitiator?  who  does  the  things  on  which  God 
looks  with  complacency  ?  The  broken  and  contrite  hearts 
of  the  communicants  are  undoubtedly  acceptable  to  God  ; 
but  they  have  no  authority  to  represent  other  persons.  If 
it  be  said  the  propitiation  is  made  by  the  officiating  priest, 
we  may  well  inquire  with  surprise,  What  is  the  extraordi 
nary  sanctity  of  his  character,  or  the  merit  of  his  perform 
ance,  that  he  should  propitiate  God  for  the  transgressions 
of  others  ?  If  it  be  said,  the  elements  are  truly  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  the  reply  is  obvious  : — God  has  already 
looked  upon  that  sacrifice  with  complacency,  when  it  was 
offered  by  a  sinless  High  Priest,  with  the  sweet-smelling 
savour  of  his  perfect  obedience.  It  is  not  pretended,  that 
the  body  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  does  anything  more 
than  lie  passive  under  the  semblance  of  bread.  It  does 
not  again  suffer  obediently,  and  die  meekly  and  submis 
sively.  It  presents  no  moral  excellence,  no  act  of  lore, 
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self-denial,  or  forbearance,  as  it  did  when  Jesus  offered 
himself  upon  the  cross. 

The  Lord's  Supper  is  not  an  atonement  or  pacification : 
it  has  no  meritorious  deeds,  nothing  to  deserve  a  great 
reward.  Who,  engaged  in  the  sacrament,  produces  a 
righteousness,  for  which  the  reconciliation  of  God  to 
sinners  is  the  appropriate  reward  ?  Not  the  communicant, 
who  offers  for  himself  alone  ;  nor  the  priest,  who  can  plead 
no  such  personal  excellence;  nor  Jesus  Christ  himself,  for 
he  perfected  his  obedience  on  the  cross,  and  gives  no  addi 
tional  virtue  to  it  by  suffering  himself  to  lie  passive  in  the 
shape  of  wafers  on  the  altar. 

Nor  is  it  a  satisfaction  for  others.  If  there  be  no  meri 
torious  deeds  to  be  imputed  to  others,  still  less  can  there 
be  merit  adequate  to  satisfy  Divine  justice  for  so  great  a 
reward  as  the  salvation  of  a  sinner. 

As  to  the  extravagant  notion  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a 
sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  dead  as  well  as  of  the  living, 
I  scarcely  know  in  what  terms  to  characterise  so  aggra 
vated  a  profanation.  This  perversion  attributes  to  the 
sacrifice  of  the  body  of  Christ,  as  offered  by  a  frail  and 
sinful  man,  a  more  potent  virtue  than  belonged  to  it  when 
offered  by  the  perfect  High  Priest  himself.  It  is  true  that, 
through  the  forbearance  of  God,  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross 
ratified  "  the  forgiveness  of  sins  which  were  past,"  to  the 
departed  saints  of  the  old  dispensation  ;  but  their  sins 
were  remitted  before  they  died,  by  virtue  of  their  faith  in 
the  promised  Saviour.  Of  all  the  dead,  not  a  single  sin 
which  was  unpardoned  at  the  hour  of  their  death,  was 
remitted  by  the  virtue  of  that  great  propitiatory  sacrifice. 
Can  sinful  men,  by  their  masses  for  the  dead,  do  greater 
wonders  than  Jesus  did  by  his  death  on  the  cross  ?  Can 
they  offer  prayers  mightier  than  his  prayers  and  supplica 
tions,  poured  forth  with  strong  crying  and  tears?  Can 
they,  by  taking  the  body  of  Christ  in  their  hands,  and  con 
secrating  it  upon  their  altar,  impart  to  it  greater  virtue 
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than  it  possessed  \vhen  the  blessed  Saviour  offered  it  him 
self,  his  only  propitiation  to  God  for  the  sins  of  the  world? 
When  we  consider  this  extravagant  doctrine  of  the  Romish 
Church,  which  too  evidently  had  its  origin  in  an  insatiate 
desire  to  enrich  and  aggrandize  its  priests,  we  feel  our 
hearts  stirred  within  us  to  endeavour,  by  all  proper  means 
in  our  power,  to  expose  the  true  character  of  every  attempt, 
avowed  or  clandestine,  to  annul  the  great  work  of  the 
Reformation  in  our  highly-favoured  country. 

All  who  believe  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  the  only 
sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  must  acknowledge  that 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  so  great  a  death.  And  though  it  was  absolutely  neces 
sary  that  the  truth  should  be  expressly  stated  in  so  many 
words,  and  that  the  statement  should  be  preserved  in 
writing,  as  the  object  of  our  intelligent  and  confident 
belief;  yet  Christ  has  seen  fit  to  institute  an  affecting  and 
appropriate  memorial,  and  to  entrust  it  to  the  custody  of 
the  Christian  Church.  Memorials  of  important  events,  as 
they  are  exceedingly  useful  to  men,  have  been  often  ap 
pointed  by  God  in  condescension  to  our  infirmities.  The 
Passover  itself  was  such  a  memorial.  It  was  the  com 
memoration  of  a  sacrifice  which  bore  a  considerable  resem 
blance  to  the  death  of  Jesus,  in  so  far  as  it  was  a  substi 
tution,  a  lamb  being  slain  to  save  the  first-born ;  a  pro 
pitiation,  the  angel  of  death  being  pacified  by  the  sign  of 
blood ;  an  atonement,  the  punishment  of  death  being 
averted  from  the  obedient  family;  and  a  satisfaction,  the 
act  of  obedience  being  regarded  as  sufficiently  meritorious 
to  allow  the  family  to  escape  the  threatened  evil.  If 
Christ  Jesus  desired  that  his  death  should  be  thus  com 
memorated,  how  readily  ought  we  to  observe  his  dying 
request!  He  has  not  imposed  a  burdensome  ceremonial. 
What  can  be  more  easy  than  to  eat  bread  and  drink  wine, 
at  stated  seasons,  with  the  congregation  of  Christian 
people  ?  "  As  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  of  this 
xv.  Y 
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cup,  ye  do  show  the  Lord's  death  until  he  come."  The 
benefits  of  the  sacrifice  are  commended  to  our  acceptance 
The  most  affecting  motives' to  holiness  are,  in  this  solemn 
observance,  brought  to  our  remembrance.  In  this  service, 
God  commendeth  his  love  towards  us.  It  is  for  us  to 
make  the  practical  application  to  our  own  hearts,  by 
cherishing  a  forbearing  and  forgiving  spirit  towards  our 
brethren,  after  the  example  of  our  dying  Lord.  If  God  so 
loved  us,  how  ought  we  also  to  love  one  another  ! 
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ON  THE  REAL  PRESENCE  OF  THE  BODY  AND  BLOOD  OF  CHRIST, 

AS  MAINTAINED  IN  THE  FORMULARIES  OF  THE 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

ON  examining  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  respecting 
the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament,  we  ought  carefully  to  ex 
amine  the  words  of  her  own  authorized  formularies. 

On  consulting  the  Order  of  the  Administration' of  the  Lord's  Sup 
per,  we  find  the  folloAving  prayer  : — "  Grant  us,  therefore,  gracious 
Lord,  so  to  eat  the  flesh  of  thy  dear  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  drink 
his  blood,  that  our  sinful  bodies  may  be  made  clean  by  his  body,  and 
our  souls  washed  through  his  most  precious  blood,  and  that  we  may 
evermore  dwell  in  him,  and  he  in  us."  What  is  meant  by  the  clause, 
"that  our  sinful  bodies  may  be  made  clean  by  his  body,"  I  cannot 
satisfy  myself ;  but,  considered  in  this  connexion,  it  seems  to  allude 
to  some  effect  produced  upon  our  bodies  by  eating  the  flesh  of  Christ. 
Passing  over  this  obscure  phrase, — obscure  at  least  to  those  who  do 
not  believe  in  the  real  presence, — we  have  to  inquire,  how  ought  we 
to  interpret  the  words,  "  so  to  eat  the  flesh  of  thy  dear  Son,  Jesus 
Christ,  and  to  drink  his  blood  ?" 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  obscurity  of  the  succeeding  clause 
renders  the  signification  of  these  words  doubtful,  and  difficult  to  be 
ascertained.  The  meaning  of  the  prayer  depends  upon  the  compari 
son,  "  so  to  eat  the  flesh  of  thy  dear  Son,  and  to  drink  his  blood,  that 
our  sinful  bodies  may  be  made  clean  by  his  body,"  .&c.  But  this 
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comparison  we  cannot  distinctly  understand.  Two  interpretations  of 
the  words  readily  suggest  themselves,  the  one  literal,  the  other  figur 
ative.  According  to  the  former,  the  flesh  of  Christ  is  actually  and 
truly  eaten  in  the  bread,  and  his  blood  is  truly  drunk  in  the  wine  : 
according  to  the  latter,  the  words  denote,  that  in  eating  the  bread, 
and  drinking  the  wine,  the  communicants  figuratively  feed  upon 
Christ,  or  make  his  propitiatory  sacrifice  the  support  of  their  spiritual 
life.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  third  interpretation,  but  neither  of 
these  can  be  maintained  consistently  with  other  statements  in  the 
public  formularies  of  the  English  Church. 

That  the  flesh  of  Christ  is  corporeally  in  the  consecrated  bread, 
and  corporeally  eaten,  is  contrary  to  the  twenty- eighth  Article,  which 
says,  "The  body  of  Christ  is  given,  taken,  and  eaten  in  the  supper, 
only  after  a  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner.  And  the  mean,  whereby 
the  body  of  Christ  is  received  and  eaten  in  the  supper,  is  faith."  In 
no  words  can  the  doctrine  of  a  corporeal  presence  be  more  certainly 
and  expressly  denied.  On  the  other  hand,  the  figurative  interpreta 
tion  of  the  body  of  Christ  is  evidently  contrary  to  the  Catechism, 
which  says,  in  answer  to  the  question,  "What  is  the  inward  part  or 
thing  signified  ?  The  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  are  verily  and 
indeed  taken  and  received  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  Supper." 
The  words  "verily  and  indeed"  seem  as  much  opposed  to  figura 
tively,  as  the  words  "  after  a  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner  "  are  to 
corporeally. 

In  accordance  with  these  remarks,  writers  of  the  highest  authority 
in  the  Church  of  England  maintain  a  real  presence,  which  is  not  cor 
poreal,  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament :  that  is, 
they  maintain  a  real  presence  very  like  that  for  which,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  Lecture,  Calvin  and  other  reformers  contended.  Although 
this  could  not  have  been  the  opinion  of  Cranmer  who,  in  an  extract 
already  cited,  represents  "the  whole  effect  and  strength  of  the  sacra 
ment"  to  consist  in  "a  constant  and  lively  faith  and  belief  that  he 
gave  his  body  and  shed  his  blood  on  the  cross  for  us,"  yet  the  highest 
authorities  subsequent  to  him  are  for  the  most  part  favourable  to  this 
interpretation.  They  maintain  that  there  is  in  the  sacrament  a  real 
presence  which  is  not  corporeal ;  that  a  spiritual  presence  may  be  as 
true  and  real  as  a  corporeal  presence  ;  and  that,  in  speaking  of  eating 
the  flesh,  and  drinking  the  blood  of  Christ,  they  do  not  speak  figura 
tively,  although  they  do  not  believe  in  the  carnal,  or  natural  eating 
of  the  body  of  Christ,  as  they  eat  the  bread  which  is  the  symbol  of 
his  body. 

We  contend,  that  the  real  presence  of  a  body  is  a  bodily  presence, 
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and  can  be  nothing  else.  Episcopalians  speak  of  the  body  of  Christ 
being  present  in  some  mysterious  manner,  which  they  do  not  pre 
sume  to  explain.  But  this  controversy  has  respect  to  a  fact,  and  not 
to  the  manner  of  it.  The  body  of  Christ  cannot  be  both  present  and 
absent  at  once.  If  it  be  really  present,  it  must  be  present  as  it  is,  in 
its  own  nature,  and  not  as  it  is  not.  It  is  essentially  distinct  from  a 
spirit,  and  therefore  its  real  presence  is  not  spiritual.  "  A  spirit  hath 
not  flesh  and  bones,  as  ye  see  me  have."  This  doctrine  of  a  real  pre 
sence  which  is  not  corporeal,  bears  too  near  an  affinity  to  the  old 
heresy  of  the  Phantomists.  The  body  of  Christ  may  be  figuratively 
said  to  be  present,  when  we  believingly  meditate  upon  him,  and  so 
obtain  spiritual  blessings  from  his  death ;  but  to  forget  that  in  using 
such  language  we  speak  figuratively,  is  to  fall  into  great  confusion 
of  thought. 

Bishop  Cosin,  in  his  History  of  Popish  Transubstantiation,  main 
tains  that  "the  real,  that  is,  true  and  not  imaginary  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  is  proved  by  Scripture,  and 
yet  this  favours  not  the  tenet  of  transubstantiation,  being,  it  is  not  to 
be  understood  grossly  and  carnally,  but  spiritually  and  sacrament- 
ally"  (p.  9  of  the  new  edition).  He  says,  "Here  is  the  spiritual,  and 
yet  no  less  true  and  undoubted  than  if  it  were  corporal,  eating  of 
Christ's  flesh"  (p.  12).  In  support  of  this  doctrine  he  cites  many 
authorities,  as  Bishop  Jewel  (p.  17),  who  says  in  his  Apology,  accord 
ing  to  the  translation  of  Cosin,  "  that  to  the  faithful  is  truly  given  in 
the  sacrament  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord,  the  life-giving  flesh 
of  the  Son  of  God,  which  quickens  our  souls,  the  bread  that  came 
from  heaven,  the  food  of  immortality,  grace,  and  truth,  and  life ;  and 
that  it  is  the  communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  that  we 
may  abide  in  him,  and  he  in  us  ;  and  that  it  may  be  ascertained  that 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  is  the  food  of  our  souls,  as  bread  and 
wine  are  of  our  bodies."  The  next  citation  is  from  the  work  of 
Poinet,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  entitled,  Diallacticon  viri  boni  et 
litterati  de  veritate,  natura,  atque  substantia  corporis  et  sanguinis 
Christi  in  Eucharistia,  1576.  According  to  the  version  of  Cosin,  this 
defender  of  the  Anglican  doctrine  says,  "  that  the  holy  Eucharist  is  not 
only  the  figure,  but  also  contains  in  itself  the  truth,  nature,  and  sub 
stance  of  the  body  of  our  blessed  Saviour  ;  and  that  those  words, 
nature  and  substance,  ought  not  to  be  rejected  because  the  fathers 
used  them  in  speaking  of  that  mystery."  He  further  asserts  that, 
"  according  to  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  fathers,  this  matter  must 
be  understood  in  a  spiritual  sense,  banishing  all  grosser  and  more 
carnal  thoughts"  (p.  19).  Bishop  Andrews  is  then  cited  as  saying, 
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iii  his  Answer  to  the  Apology  of  Cardinal  Bellarmine,  "  Christ  said, 
This  is  my  body.     In  this,  the  object,  we  are  agreed  with  you :  the 
manner  only  is  controverted.     We  hold  by  a  firm  belief  that  it  is  the 
body  of  Christ :  of  the  manner  how  it  conies  to  be  so,  there  is  not  a 
word  in  the  Gospel ;  and  because  the  Scripture  is  silent  in  this,  we 
justly  disown  it  to  be  a  matter  of  faith.     We  may  indeed  rank  it 
among  the  tenets  of  the  school,  but  by  no  means  among  the  articles 
of  our  Christian  belief.     We  like  well  what  Durandus  is  reported  to 
have  said :  '  We  hear  the  word  and  feel  the  motion :  we  know  not 
the  manner,  and  yet  believe  the  presence  : '  for  we  believe  a  real  pre 
sence,  no  less  than  you  do"  (p.  20).   In  support  of  the  same  doctrine, 
he  adduces  the  authorities  of  the  following  distinguished  prelates  of 
the  English  Church  : — Bilson  of  Winchester,*  Buckeridge  of  Ro 
chester,  f  Montague  of  Norwich,  J  Usher  of  Armagh,  §  White  of  Ely,|| 
Laud  of  Canterbury, IT  Overall  of  Norwich,  and  many  others.     Of 
the  doctrine  of  Hooker,  the  following  passage  is  an  illustration:  — 
"  His  flesh  is  meat,  and  his  blood  is  drink,  not  by  surmised  imagina 
tion,  but  truly,  even  so  truly,  that  through  faith  we  perceive  in  the 
body  and  blood,  sacramentally  presented,  the  very  taste  of  eternal 
life  ;  the  grace  of  the  sacrament  is  here  as  the  food  which  we  eat  and 
drink.     This  was  it  that  some  did  exceedingly  fear,  lest  Zuinglius 
and  (Ecolampadius  would  bring  to  pass,  that  men  should  account  of 
this  sacrament,  but  only  as  of  a  shadow,  destitute,  empty,  and  void 
of  Christ.     But  seeing  that,  by  opening  the  several  opinions  which 
have  been  held,  they  are  grown,  for  aught  I  can  see,  on  all  sides  at 
length  to  a  general  agreement  concerning  that  which  alone  is  mater 
ial,  namely,  the  real  participation  of  Christ,  and  of  life  in  his  body 
and  blood,  by  means  of  this  sacrament."**  The  same  doctrine  is  main 
tained  in  passages  too  numerous  to  cite,  by  Jeremy  Taylor  and  sub 
sequent  writers,  reputed  of  chief  authority  in  the  Church  of  England. 
On  comparing  these  passages  with  the  authorized  formularies  of 
the  Church  of  England,  we  can  have  little  hesitation  in  affirming  that 
the  doctrine  respecting  the  Eucharist,  which  has  the  best  right  to  be 
regarded  orthodox  in  the  Church  of  England  is,  that  there  is  a  real 
but  not  corporeal  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the 
sacrament.  A  corporeal  presence  cannot  be  attributed  to  that  church, 
as  no  words  can  be  more  express  than  are  its  authorities  in  opposition 
to  transubstantiation,  consubstantiation,  and  every  form  of  carnally  eat- 

*  Answer  to  Cardinal  Alan.  t  De  Potestate  Papse. 

J  In  Anti-diatrib.  $  Controversy  with  a  Jesuit,  ch.  3. 

I!  Beply  to  Fisher,  p.  179.  IT  Against  Fisher,  p.  24G. 

**  Ecclesiastical  Polity.  B.  v.  sect.  07. 
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ing  the  body  of  Christ.  On  the  other  hand,  they  as  expressly  deny 
that  the  presence  is  only  figurative  or  symbolic.  A  spiritual  presence, 
according  to  them,  is  as  real  as  a  corporeal  presence.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  presence  of  a  body  must  be  a  bodily  presence.  If  it  be 
present  really,  it  is  present  locally.  If  it  be  not  present  locally,  it  is 
locally  absent,  and  therefore  really  and  truly  absent.  If  locally 
absent,  the  body  of  Christ  cannot  be  "  verily  and  indeed  taken  and 
received  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  Supper."  The  defenders  of 
this  doctrine  say,  the  manner  of  Christ's  presence  is  mysterious  and 
inexplicable.  We  reply,  their  doctrine  is  not  to  be  classed  among 
mysteries.  In  asserting  the  real  presence  of  a  body  which  is  locally 
absent,  they  leave  the  region  of  mystery  for  that  of  logical  inconsist- 
encv.  Consubstantiation  is  mysterious  ;  transubstantiation  is  meta 
physically  impossible ;  but  the  real  presence  of  a  body,  corporeally 
and  therefore  locally  absent,  is  positive  contradiction.  Every  writer 
who,  with  Calvin,  denies  the  corporeal  presence  of  Christ's  body  in 
the  sacrament — however,  like  Calvin,  he  may  refuse  to  acknowledge 
it— logically  denies  the  real  presence,  and  virtually  agrees  with 
Zwingle  in  representing  the  bread  and  wine  as  only  the  symbols  of 
Christ's  body  and  blood.  The  real  presence  of  Christ,  as  a  Divine 
Person,  in  the  sacrament,  is  undeniable  ;  but  his  body  is  not  endowed 
with  omnipresence,  nor  with  any  other  Divine  attribute. 

The  contrast  between  the  language  of  Cranmer  and  that  of  Bishop 
Cosin,  and  most  of  the  writers  cited  by  him,  is  worthy  of  careful 
attention.  Cosin  says  of  the  real  presence,  for  which  he  strenuously 
contended,  "  This  manner  of  presence  is  unaccountable,  and  past 
finding  out,  not  to  be  searched  and  pried  into  by  reason,  but  believed 
by  faith.  And  if  it  seems  impossible  that  the  flesh  of  Christ  should 
descend  and  come  to  be  our  food  through  so  great  a  distance,  we  must 
remember  how  much  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  exceeds  our  sense 
and  our  apprehensions,  and  how  absurd  it  would  be  to  undertake  to 
measure  his  immensity  by  our  weakness  and  narrow  capacity,  and  so 
make  our  faith  to  conceive  and  believe  what  our  reason  cannot  com 
prehend."  ("  History  of  Transubstantiation,"  p.  54.)  Again  he 
says,  "Protestants  firmly  believing  the  words  of  Christ,  make  the 
form  of  this  sacrament  to  consist  in  the  union  of  the  thing  signified 
with  the  sign ;  that  is,  the  exhibition  of  the  body  of  Christ  with  the 
consecrated  bread,  still  remaining  bread.  By  Divine  appointment, 
these  two  are  made  one  ;  and  though  this  union  be  not  natural,  sub 
stantial,  personal,  or  local,  by  their  being  one  within  another,  yet  it  is 
so  straight  and  so  true,  that  in  eating  the  blessed  bread,  the  true  body 
of  Christ  is  given  to  us"  (p.  59). 
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Observe  how  differently  Cranmer  speaks  of  eating  the  body  of 
Christ,  as  an  act  of  the  ancient  saints,  who  "  did  all  eat  the  same 
spiritual  meat,  and  did  all  drink  the  same  spiritual  drink."  He 
says,  "  They  spiritually,  by  their  faith,  were  fed  and  nourished  by 
Christ's  body  and  blood,  and  had  eternal  life  by  him  before  he 
was  born,  as  we  have  now,  that  come  after  his  ascension.  The 
Romanists  say  that  good  men  eat  the  body  of  Christ,  and  drink  his 
blood,  only  at  the  time  when  they  receive  the  sacrament ;  we  say, 
that  they  eat,  drink,  and  feed  of  Christ  continually,  so  long  as  they 
be  members  of  his  body.  They  say,  that  the  body  of  Christ  which 
is  in  the  sacrament  hath  his  own  proper  form  and  quantity  ;  we 
say,  that  Christ  is  there  sacramentally  and  spiritually,  without  form 
or  quantity.  They  say,  that  the  fathers  and  prophets  of  the  Old 
Testament  did  not  eat  the  body  nor  drink  the  blood  of  Christ ;  we 
say,  that  they  did  eat  his  body  and  drink  his  blood,  although  he  was 
not  yet  born  nor  incarnated."  *  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  an  influ 
ence  hostile  to  these  opinions,  modified  the  formularies  of  the  English 
Church,  and  gave  so  just  occasion  for  the  objections  of  the  Puritans, 
and  the  protest  of  the  Nonconformists. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Cosin,  in  citing  so  many  authorities  in  defence 
of  what  he  considered  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England, 
has  not  once  adverted  to  Cranmer,  nor  to  any  of  the  first  promoters 
of  the  English  Reformation. 

Cosin  affirms  of  the  bread  and  the  body  of  Christ,  that  "both  are 
united  in  time,  though  not  in  place"  (p.  59).  The  Lutherans  believe 
they  are  united  by  consubstantiation,  both  in  time  and  place.  Cran 
mer,  as  is  evident  from  his  asserting  that  ancient  saints  "  did  eat  the 
body  of  Christ,  and  drink  his  blood,  although  he  was  not  yet  born, 
nor  incarnated,"  denied  the  union  both  in  time  and  in  place,  and 
maintained  only  a  symbolical  union,  the  bread  representing  the 
absent  body  of  Christ,  and  the  wine  the  blood  which  was  shed  on  the 


*  Cranmer's  Defence  of  the  True  and  Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Sacrament.    Book  iii. 
ch.  10. 
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B.     Page  316. 

ON   THE  JUSTIFYING  VIRTUE   OF  THE   PERFECT   RIGHTEOUSNESS 
OF    CHRIST. 

The  Puritan  and  Nonconformist  divines  were  accustomed  to  speak 
much  of  imputation — of  the  imputation  of  our  guilt  to  Christ,  and  the 
imputation  of  his  righteousness  to  us.  This  language  has,  to  a  con 
siderable  degree,  become  obsolete  among  their  successors  ;  and, 
although  not  anxious  to  recover  it,  I  am  very  anxious  that  our 
churches  should  retain  their  unfaltering  confidence  in  the  doctrine 
which  was  intended  to  be  expressed  by  those  terms.  By  the  imput 
ation  of  our  guilt  to  Christ,  as  I  apprehend,  nothing  more  was  in 
tended  than  the  fact  of  his  suffering  on  account  of  our  sins,  or  being 
made  a  sacrifice  for  them.  However  objectionable  some  may  con 
sider  this  language,  it  appears  to  convey  no  other  ideas  than  those  of 
the  scriptural  words,  "  He  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew 
no  sin;  that  we  might  become  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him." 
2  Cor.  v.  21.  "Who  himself  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the 
tree,  that  we,  being  dead  to  sins,  should  live  to  righteousness :  by 
whose  stripes  ye  were  healed."  1  Pet.  ii.  24.  If  any  understand 
more  than  this  by  the  imputation  of  our  guilt  to  Christ — if  they  mean 
that  he  endured  that  exact  amount  of  suffering  which  was  due  to  the 
guilt  of  all  mankind,  or  of  all  who  are  saved,  as  if  that  same  suffering 
in  nature  or  in  degree  had  been  transferred  to  him,  we  do  not  use  the 
terms  in  this  sense,  for  "we  have  not  so  learned  Christ." 

The  imputation  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  to  the  sinner,  is  the 
doctrine  which,  we  fear,  is  in  greater  danger  of  being  overlooked  in 
modern  representations  of  the  atonement.  Unless  we  substitute  some 
phrase  of  similar  import  (if  we  do  not  like  to  retain  the  language  of 
the  old  theology),  there  is  some  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  meritor 
ious  cause  of  our  justification  may  fall  into  neglect,  and  be  suffered 
gradually  to  disappear  from  our  public  ministrations  of  Christian 
truth.  If  the  phrase  be  not  happily  chosen,  let  another  be  suggested, 
to  express  the  evangelical  truth  that  the  obedience  of  Christ,  attested 
and  perfected  by  his  sufferings,  is  that  which  meritoriously  obtains  the 
justification  of  sinners.  The  meritorious  value  of  the  atonement  con 
sists  in  the  moral  excellence  of  the  sufferer,  for  nothing  else  can  be 
meritorious  ;  the  attestation  of  that  meritorious  virtue  was  in  the 
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laying  down  of  his  life  by  Christ  Jesus,  acting  on  our  behalf,  in  the 
discharge  of  his  sacerdotal  office,  as  the  high-priest  of  our  profession. 

However  prominent  this  doctrine  appears  in  the  Puritan  theology, 
in  many  modern  expositions  of  the  atonement,  so  'far  as  I  have  had 
opportunity  of  consulting  them,  I  have  been  greatly  disappointed  in 
finding  it  so  imperfectly  stated,  if  not  altogether  overlooked.  The 
writers  direct  their  attention  exclusively  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ, 
and  so  disregard  the  peculiar  virtue  of  his  perfect  righteousness.  My 
reading  upon  this  subject  may  not  have  been  fortunate,  or  it  may  not 
have  been  so  extensive  as  to  authorize  me  to  speak  with  confidence, 
but  I  can  at  present  refer  to  only  few  exceptions  to  this  complaint. 
These  exceptions  are  among  the  ablest  of  the  writers,  who  may  be 
called  moderate  Calvinists — men  who  thought  carefully  on  every 
subject  of  which  they  wrote,  and  who,  therefore,  wrote  on  no  subject 
without  exhibiting  it  in  its  just  and  full  proportions.  I  refer  chiefly 
to  Dr.  Edward  Williams,  and  Dr.  George  Payne.  I  adduce  their 
opinions  to  illustrate  what  I  have  said  upon  this  subject,  and  I  know 
no  theological  writers  whose  opinions  on  what  may  be  called  the  sys 
tematic  department  of  theology,  I  more  value,  or  in  whose  reasonings 
I  have  greater  confidence. 

Dr.  Williams,  in  his  notes  on  "  Doddridge's  Lectures  on  Divinity," 
states  his  views  of  the  grounds  and  nature  of  the  propitiatory  sacri 
fice  for  sin,  in  the  following  very  clear  and  satisfactory  manner.  The 
definition  of  the  atonement,  given  by  Doddridge,  which  appears  to 
me  very  defective,  and  on  which  Dr.  Williams  justly  animadverts,  as 
being  "  not  a  little  ambiguous,"  is,  "  whatever  that  is,  which  being 
done  or  suffered,  either  by  an  offending  creature  himself,  or  by 
another  person  for  him,  shall  secure  the  honours  of  the  Divine 
government,  in  bestowing  upon  the  offender  pardon  and  happiness, 
may  properly  be  called  a  satisfaction  or  atonement  made  to  God  for 
him."  Lect.  clix.  sect.  1.  On  this  definition  Dr.  Williams  thus 
observes  :  "  This  mode  of  expression  is  not  a  little  ambiguous ;  it 
seems  to  leave  the  satisfaction  itself  in  a  kind  of  dependence  on  the 
subsequent  acts  of  men.  Whereas  the  future  actions  of  men, 
whether  faith,  repentance,  obedience,  or  the  like,  can  have  no  retro 
spective  influence  on  Christ  or  his  work,  however  they  may  affect 
ourselves.  The  satisfaction  of  Christ  and  its  application  include  the 
following  particulars  : — 

"  1.  Jesiis  Christ  possessed  a  federal  perfection ,  and  in  subserviency 
to  that,  a  moral  perfection,  (required  of  all  moral  agents,)  whereby 
the  breach  made  by  Adam  in  the  covenant  of  works  was  made  up. 

"  2.  This  federal  perfection  was  obtained  by  his  obedience  unto 
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death ;  whereby  the  law  as  a  covenant,  and  also  Divine  justice,  were 
satisfied  with  him  as  the  mediator  and  surety  of  his  people,  and  gave 
him  a  full  right  to  claim  all  the  ends  of  such  obedience. 

"3.  One  great  end  of  his  undertaking  was,  that  on  condition  of 
his  obtaining  this  federal  perfection,  he  should  have  all  authority 
and  right  to  give  and  apply  righteousness,  life,  and  salvation  to  the 
objects  of  sovereign  choice.  He  had  power  over  all  flesh,  that  he 
should  give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as  the  Father  had  given  him. 

"4.  In  the  fulness  of  the  tune  appointed  for  their  effectual  calling, 
HE  gives  himself,  and  applies  his  righteousness,  life,  and  converting 
grace,  to  all  those  whose  surety  he  is,  but  no  others.  Thus  they 
stand  related  to  a  new  covenant  head,  are  justified  from  all  things, 
and  are  enabled,  as  alive  from  the  dead,  to  perfect  holiness  in  the 
fear  of  God.  Repentance  and  sincere  obedience  are,  therefore,  the 
fruit  of  the  satisfaction  made  by  Christ,  though  required  of  us  on  the 
ground  of  moral  government." — Williams' s  Edition  of  Doddridges 
Works,  vol.  v.  p.  212. 

Dr.  Payne,  in  his  valuable  Lectures  on  Divine  Sovereignty,  Elec 
tion,  the  Atonement,  &c.,  says,  "We  shall  feel  compelled  to  acknow 
ledge  that  the  Saviour  made  atonement  by  obeying  the  precepts  of 
the  law,  as  well  as  by  suffering  its  penalty  ;  because  that  obedience 
tended  to  honour  the  law  ;  to  show  that  its  precepts  are  holy,  just, 
and  good  ;  that  the  lawgiver  entertains  the  highest  possible  sense  of 
its  rectitude  ;  and  that,  consequently,  it  cannot  be  violated  with 
impunity. 

"  That  atonement  was  made  by  the  passive  obedience  of  Christ 
exclusively  appears  to  me  an  opinion  so  manifestly  inconsistent  with 
the  view  of  its  nature  which  has  been  exhibited  in  the  preceding 
pages,  that  I  can  scarcely  persuade  myself  to  believe  it  does  not 
always  originate  from  some  of  those  mistaken  conceptions  in  regard 
to  its  nature,  which  have  been  already  examined :  at  all  events,  it 
harmonizes  with  them.  '  Christ  has  paid  my  debt,'  says  one,  '  and 
hence  I  am  delivered.'  Now,  what  are  likely  to  be  the  views  of  this 
individual  in  reference  to  what  we  have  denominated  the  manner  of 
the  atonement  ?  "What  idea  is  he  likely  to  attach  to  the  term  debt  ? 
He  owes,  it  is  true,  a  debt  of  obedience  to  the  Divine  law  ;  but,  were 
he  to  include  that  debt  in  his  conceptions,  it  would  seem  to  follow, 
that  he  is  personally  released  from  ail  obligations  to  yield  obedience 
to  this  law.  He  accordingly  settles  down  into  the  conviction,  that  it 
was  his  debt  of  suffering  that  was  paid  by  the  Redeemer  ;  or  in  other 
words,  that  atonement  was  made  by  the  death  of  Christ  exclusively. 

"  Again,  if  Christ  rescues  his  people  by  enduring  the  exact  amount 
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of  suffering  which  they  must  have  sustained,  there  could  manifestly 
be  no  atoning  efficacy  in  anything  but  his  sufferings.  The  obedience 
which  he  paid  to  the  law  must,  in  that  case,  be  regarded  merely  as  a 
preparatory  and  necessary  qualification  for  the  great  work  of  present 
ing  to  God  a  satisfaction  for  sin. 

"  Atonement  was  then  made  by  the  obedience  as  well  as  the  suffer 
ings  of  our  Lord  ;  but  the  ascription  of  one  part  of  our  salvation  to 
his  obedience,  and  of  another  part  to  his  death,  savours  too  much  of 
the  technical  theology  of  the  schools.  It  is  a  distinction  unsup 
ported  by  any  of  the  representations  of  the  Word  of  God.  The 
general  statements  of  the  Scripture  teach  us  to  consider  the  obedience 
unto  death  of  the  Son  of  God — (for  he  obeyed  when  he  suffered,  and 
suffered  when  he  obeyed) — the  fulfilment  by  him  of  all  righteousness 
during  his  life  ;  the  sorrow  and  grief  which  pressed  so  heavily  upon 
him  from  the  manger  to  the  cross,  together  with  the  bodily  and 
mental  agonies  he  endured  when  he  hung  upon  the  tree,  as  consti 
tuting  together  that  great  work  by  which  the  Divine  character  is 
glorified,  the  honour  and  efficiency  of  the  Divine  law  sustained,  and 
the  safety  of  the  Divine  government  secured,  while  pardon  is 
bestowed  upon  the  transgressor  who  believes  in  him.  It  has  been 
said,  indeed,  that  the  obedience  of  Christ  vindicates  the  preceptive 
part  of  the  law,  and  his  sufferings,  its  penalty ;  as  if  the  obedience 
did  not  vindicate  the  penalty,  nor  the  sufferings  the  precepts,  neither 
of  which  is  the  case.  And,  Avith  reference  to  the  latter,  it  maybe  ob 
served,  that  no  vindication  of  the  rectitude  of  the  precepts  of  the  law 
can  be  conceived  of  more  striking  and  conclusive  than  that  which  was 
supplied  by  the  death  of  our  Lord.  A  penalty  arising  out  of  the  breach 
of  unrighteous  precepts  would  not  have  been  endured  by  him.  And 
it  is  merely  because  his  death  tended  more  eminently  to  honour  the 
Divine  law,  to  preserve  its  efficiency  as  an  instrument  of  moral 
government,  than  either  the  obedience  or  sufferings  of  his  previous 
life,  that  the  blessings  of  pardon,  justification,  and  eternal  life,  are 
more  frequently  ascribed  to  it  than  to  his  active  obedience.  It  is 
not  because  there  was  not  atoning  influence  in  the  one,  but  more,  so 
to  speak,  of  atoning  influence  in  the  other ;  for  what  is  atonement 
but  the  removal  of  those  obstacles,  on  the  part  of  the  Divine  govern 
ment,  which  prevented  the  communication  of  his  grace  to  man  ? 
Now,  to  the  removal  of  these  obstacles,  the  righteousness  of 
Emmanuel  contributed  as  really,  if  not  as  powerfully,  as  his  death. 
Hence  the  exaltation  and  glory  of  Christ  are  represented,  not  merely 
as  the  reward  of  his  death,  but  of  his  previous  humiliation  and 
sufferings.  *  Let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which  was  also  in  Christ 
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Jesus  :  who,  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be 
equal  with  God :  but  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon 
nim  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men :  and 
being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself,  and  became 
obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross.  Wherefore  God 
also  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  which  is  above 
every  name  :  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of 
things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth  ;  and 
that  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the 
glory  of  God  the  Father.'  Phil.  ii.  5—11. 

"  The  obedience  of  Christ,  and  the  sufferings  of  his  life,  must  not 
then  be  considered  merely  as  necessary  acts  of  preparation  for  the 
great  work  of  atonement ;  they  enter,  on  the  contrary,  into  the  very 
essence  of  the  atonement ;  though  we  mainly  ascribe  that  blessed 
result  to  his  death." — Lectures  on  Divine  Sovereignty,  $c.  pp. 
177—179. 

Through  neglecting  to  give  due  prominence  to  the  obedience  of 
Christ,  tried  through  his  whole  life,  and  especially  perfected  and 
demonstrated  in  his  suffering  unto  death,  some  writers  upon  the 
doctrine  of  atonement  appear  to  ascribe  to  physical  suffering  only 
the  meritorious  influence  which  belongs  properly  to  moral  qualities, 
for  these  only  can  deserve  a  reward.  If  we  learn  from  the  teaching 
of  Dr.  Payne,  that  "  the  obedience  of  Christ  enters  into  the  very 
essence  of  the  atonement,"  we  shall  be  preserved  from  so  great  a 
misconstruction  of  elementary  truth. 


C.     Page  318. 

ON  THE  PRIESTHOOD  OF  CHRIST  UPON  EARTH. 

On  what  appears  to  me  a  mistranslation  of  the  fourth  verse  of  the 
eighth  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  has  been  founded  a 
very  serious  error,  which  has  been  adopted  by  some  modern  theolog 
ians  after  the  example  of  the  old  Socinian  writers.  The  error  to 
which  I  refer  is,  that  Christ  Jesus  discharged  the  office  of  a  priest, 
not  when  he  died  on  earth,  but  when  he  ascended  to  heaven ;  that 
is,  he  offered  his  propitiatory  sacrifice,  not  on  the  cross,  but  before 
the  throne,  where  he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession. 
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The  passage  on  which  this  opinion  rests  is  thus  rendered  in  the 
authorized  version  :  "  For  every  high  priest  is  ordained  to  offer  gifts 
and  sacrifices  :  wherefore  it  is  of  necessity  that  this  man  have  some 
what  also  to  offer.  For  if  he  were  on  earth,  he  should  not  be  a 
priest,  seeing  that  there  are  priests  that  offer  gifts  according  to  the 
law."  Heb.  viii.  3,  4. 

From  this  passage  the  old  Socinians  inferred  that  Christ  was  made 
a  priest,  not  during  his  ministry  on  earth,  but  on  his  ascension  to 
heaven,  and  consequently,  that  his  death  was  not  a  true  oblation  or 
sacrifice,  but  a  certain  preparation  for  the  sacerdotal  work  accom 
plished  in  heaven.  As  Turretine,  cited  by  Dr.  Payne,  expounds 
their  opinion,  that  Christ  "  sacerdotem  non  fuisse  in  terra,  sed  factum 
esse  in  ccelis,  et  mortem  ejus  non  fuisse  oblationem  seu  sacrificium 
veri  nominis,  sed  preparationem  quandam  istius  sacerdotii  in  coelis 
demum  administrandi." — Lectures  on  Christian  Theology,  vol.  ii. 
p.  203. 

Mr.  M'Lcan,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Hebrews,  maintains  the 
same  opinion  respecting  the  priesthood  of  Christ ;  and  with  him  the 
late  Dr.  Russel,  of  Dundee,  is  represented  by  Dr.  Payne  as  agreeing. 
Both  these  Scottish  divines,  it  need  scarcely  be  observed,  held  firmly 
the  doctrine  of  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ.  Mr.  M'Lean 
writes:  "If  Christ  was  consecrated  to  the  priesthood  by  his  own 
blood,  then  he  must  have  suffered  in  order  to  his  consecration,  and 
before  his  hand  could  be  filled  to  enter  into  the  heavenly  place  with 
his  offering.  Upon  the  whole,  though  Christ  suffered  on  earth, 
giving  his  life  a  ransom  for  many,  sustaining  the  curse  of  the  law  in 
our  stead,  and  bearing  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  yet  it 
does  not  appear  from  Scripture  that  in  this  he  acted  in  the  character 
of  high  priest,  but  of  a  voluntary  siibstituted  sacrifice ;  for  he  was  not 
consecrated  to  be  a  priest  on  earth,  but  to  present  his  offering  in  the 
heavenly  sanctuary." — Commentary  on  the  Hebrews,  vol.  ii.  p.  256. 

In  reply  to  this  statement,  Dr.  Payne  supposes  that  the  apostle 
intended  to  affirm,  not  "  that  our  Lord  was  in  no  sense  a  priest  on 
earth,  but  rather,  that  he  was  not  an  earthly  priest,  and  that  the 
larger,  if  not  the  more  important,  part  of  his  ministry,  was  to  be 
carried  on  in  heaven."  Yol.  ii.  p.  217.  Much  to  the  same  effect  is 
the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Owen  in  his  commentary  on  the  passage  : 
"If  we  did  aver  him  to  have  such  a  priesthood,  as  in  the  discharge 
thereof  he  were  always  to  continue  on  earth,  and  to  administer  in 
the  sanctuary  of  the  tabernacle  or  temple  with  the  blood  of  legal 
sacrifices, — on  this  supposition  the  apostle  grants  that  he  could  not 
be  a  priest." 
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Professor  Moses  Stuart,  retaining  the  common  translation,  says, 
"The  Scripture  calls  Christ  tfpevs  fls  rlv  alwva.  :  but  this  he  could 
not  be  on  earth,  inasmuch  as  there  are  already  priests  there  by 
Divine  appointment ;  consequently,  he  is  priest  in  the  temple  above, 
and  must  present  his  offering  there."  (Com.  on  Heb.  viii.  4.) 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  difficulty  has  arisen  from  a  miscon 
struction  of  the  fourth  verse,  the  text  of  which  is,  Ei  p.\v  yap  ?tv 
eV*  7775,  oi'S'&j'  i\v  lepevs,  ovruv  TUV  iepewv  TUIV  TrpoatyepdvTuv  Kara  rbv 
v6p.ov  TO.  dcapa. 

On  observing  these  words,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  last  clause  is 
expressed  as  definitely  as  it  is  possible  for  Greek  words  to  express 
it.  What  mean  the  articles  in  the  phrase,  riav  iepewv  ru>v  <ppo(r<t>ep6v- 
TUV  ?  This  very  definite  phrase  is  made  indefinite  in  the  authorized 
version,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  is  so  rendered  by  critics  and  com 
mentators  generally.  Instead  of  being  rendered  indefinitely,  "  There 
are  priests  that  offer  gifts  according  to  the  law,"  the  words  ought 
undoubtedly  to  be  rendered  definitely,  "  The  priests  are  they  who 
offer  gifts  according  to  the  law."  This  appears  so  obvious  that  I 
scarcely  think  it  can  require  any  further  remarks.  The  force  of  the 
articles  limits  the  priests  to  those  only  who  offer  gifts. 

That  "there  are  priests  who  offer  gifts  according  to  the  law," 
appears  to  me  an  observation  as  unconnected  with  the  argument  of 
the  passage,  as  it  is  unsupported  by  the  words  of  the  original.  The 
author  of  the  epistle,  having  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  the 
priesthood  of  Christ,  proceeds  to  illustrate  the  value  of  his  sacrifice. 
He  shows  that  the  office  of  a  priest  implies  the  offering  of  a  sacrifice. 
"Every  high  priest  is  ordained  to  offer  gifts  and  sacrifices  :  where 
fore  it  is  of  necessity  that  this  priest  have  somewhat  also  to  offer." 
The  particle  yap  connects  the  fourth  verse  with  the  third,  as  assign 
ing  a  reason  of  something  previously  said  or  implied.  But  how 
does  the  common  rendering  supply  any  reason  whatever  for  anything 
the  writer  has  said  or  supposed  ?  In  the  English  construction  the 
fourth  verse  stands  alone,  having  no  dependence  on  the  preceding 
verse,  nor  sustaining  anything  stated  in  it.  The  common  version  as 
effectually  suppresses  the  particle  yap  as  it  does  the  articles  already 
noticed.  On  considering  how  frequently  yap  is  used  when  the  ex 
pression  is  elliptical,  we  can  have  little  difficulty  in  connecting  this 
verse  with  the  preceding,  and  so  bringing  out  distinctly  the  meaning 
of  the  passage.  I  thus  render  the  two  verses, — "  Every  high  priest 
is  appointed  to  offer  gifts  and  sacrifices  ;  whence  it  is  necessary  that 
this  priest  also  should  have  something  which  he  may  offer.  For," 
(otherwise,  without  an  offering,  the  ellipsis  suggested  by  the  particle 
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if  he  were  on  earth  he  could  not  be  a  priest,  the  priests  being 
they  who  offer  gifts  according  to  the  law."  The  sense  is  thus 
obvious,  as  the  construction  is  grammatical.  Every  priest  must 
offer  gifts.  Without  somewhat  to  offer,  Christ  on  earth  could  not  be 
a  priest,  for  the  priests  are  they  who  offer  gifts.  But  Christ  on 
earth  was  a  priest,  as  had  been  previously  shown.  He,  therefore, 
had  something  to  offer.  The  apostle  (for  I  believe  the  apostle  Paul 
was  the  writer)  then  shows  how  excellent  was  that  sacrifice,  which 
the  High  Priest  of  our  profession  offered  for  us  when  he  was  upon 
earth.  I  need  not  observe  at  greater  length  how  this  passage,  thus 
explained,  affords  no  support  to  the  notion,  that  the  priesthood  of 
Christ  commenced  when  he  entered  into  heaven.  The  passage  is 
in  complete  harmony  with  the  doctrine,  that  Christ  Jesus  acted  on 
our  behalf  as  our  high  priest,  by  offering  his  own  body,  when  "he 
gave  himself  for  us,  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God  for  a  sweet 
smelling  savour." 


LECTURE   XIII. 

THE  LORD'S  SUPPER,  A  COMMEMORATION  BY  APPROPRIATE 
EMBLEMS. 

"Then  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Except  ye 
eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you." 
— JOHN  yi.  53. 

OUR  general  proposition  is,  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a 
commemoration,  by  appropriate  emblems,  of  the  sacrificial 
death  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  This  includes  two  parts,  or 
separate  propositions.  One,  which  we  have  already  con 
sidered,  is,  "  The  Lord's  Supper  is  a  commemoration  of 
the  sacrificial  death  of  Christ."  The  other,  which  we  have 
now  to  consider,  is, '"  The  Lord's  Supper  is  a  commemora 
tion  by  the  use  of  appropriate  emblems." 

Although  verbal  teaching  is  more  precise  and  definite, 
as  well  as  more  complete,  than  teaching  by  emblems,  or 
visible  signs  ;  yet  emblems  are  often  more  impressive  than 
the  most  appropriate  words.  Instruction  by  visible  signs 
may  fail  to  impart  correct  knowledge  ;  but  if  the  knowledge 
be  correctly  conveyed  in  words,  the  illustration  by  appro 
priate  signs  often  excites  the  emotions  which  properly 
belong  to  the  truths  previously  known.  Such  visible  signs 
do  the  service  of  figures  in  a  scientific  work.  They  illus 
trate  the  truth,  and  impress  it  upon  the  mind,  although, 
without  the  verbal  description,  they  would  not  convey  a 
single  thought  correctly. 

True  religion  is  much  more  than  mere  knowledge  of  the 
truth.  It  consists  very  much  of  holy  and  devout  affections. 
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The  power  of  Christian  truth  is  felt  in  the  appropriate 
emotions  which  it  excites.  Christ  crucified  is  the  great 
truth  which  sanctifies  the  sinner;  but  if  that  glorious  truth 
be  preached  in  a  cold,  unimpassioned,  and  uninteresting 
manner,  the  hearers  are  not  excited  with  sufficient  interest 
and  feeling  to  afford  the  means  by  which  the  sanctifying 
truth  may  influence  and  purify  the  heart. 

In  the  Lord's  Supper,  Christ  Jesus  is  set  forth  evidently 
crucified  for  us.  When  a  pastor,  in  administering  the 
Sacrament,  does  just  what  Jesus  did,  on  that  same  night 
in  which  he  was  betrayed  :  when  he  takes  the  bread,  as 
Jesus  took  it :  thanks  God  over  it,  as  Jesus  gave  thanks : 
breaks  it,  as  Jesus  brake  it :  gives  it  to  the  communicants, 
as  Jesus  gave  it  to  his  disciples,  and  says,  as  Jesus  said, 
"  This  is  my  body,  which  is  given  for  you; "  and  does  with 
the  cup,  as  Jesus  did  :  they  who  eat  of  that  bread  and  drink 
of  that  cup,  profess  to  receive  for  the  life  of  their  souls  the 
spiritual  blessings  procured  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  If  their  faith  discern  the 
Lord's  body,  they  become  affected  with  devout  and  reveren 
tial  thoughts;  they  feel  the  love  of  Christ  constraining 
them  ;  they  look  upon  the  signs  and  memorials  of  Christ's 
death  with  penitential  sorrow  and  softening  of  heart.  Such 
is  the  impression  produced  by  appropriate  emblems  of 
the  Redeemer's  sacrifice.  But  this  is  a  subject  for  personal 
appeal,  rather  than  for  general  reasoning.  Many  Christ 
ians  can  attest  the  truth  of  this  statement,  recollecting 
the  seasons  when,  at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  they  have  said, 
"  It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here." 

There  is  another  illustration  of  the  importance  of  em 
blematical  commemorations.  They  supply  the  best  means 
of  perpetuating  the  evidence  of  past  events  among  people 
who  are  not  sufficiently  educated  to  estimate  correctly  the 
value  of  written  testimony.  I  do  not  mean  that  commemor 
ative  institutions  supply  better  evidence  than  documents, 
but  that  they  supply  evidence  which  is  better  understood 
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by  an  illiterate  people.  Of  no  events  in  English  history 
are  our  common  people  so  well  assured,  as  of  those  whose 
memory  is  preserved  by  annual  commemorations. 

A  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  primitive  Christ 
ians  undoubtedly  belonged  to  the  least  educated  class  of 
society.  Many  of  them  were  occupied  in  handicraft :  many 
were  slaves.  How  many  Christians  in  later  ages  have  been 
unable  to  read  the  Bible !  But  appropriate  emblems  are 
easily  understood.  By  a  commemorative  rite  fathers  may 
transmit  to  their  children  a  knowledge  of  past  events,  as 
well  as  by  an  ancient  manuscript.  The  religious  observ 
ance  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  is  a  public  testimony  in 
favour  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  So,  by  eating 
of  this  bread,  and  drinking  of  this  cup,  we  "  show  the 
Lord's  death  until  he  come."  In  the  ancient  church  when, 
in  reference  to  the  words  of  the  minister,  "  The  body  of 
Christ  broken  for  you,"  "  The  blood  of  Christ  shed  for 
you,"  the  people  said,  "  Amen,"  the  most  illiterate  could 
intelligently  unite  in  so  appropriate  a  celebration. 

The  value  of  a  commemorative  institution  depends  very 
much  upon  the  appropriate  and  expressive  character  of  its 
emblems.  If  no  signs  can  express  their  meaning  so  dis 
tinctly  as  words,  some  signs  can  express  it  more  accurately 
and  distinctly  than  others.  The  truth  represented  by  this 
sacrament  is,  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  a  sacrifice  for  the 
sins  of  men,  and  the  signs  which  our  Lord  has  appointed 
are  appropriate  emblems  of  this  universally  important 
truth. 

Figurative  language,  in  its  nature  and  design,  nearly  re 
sembles  emblematical  representations.  Both  are  suggested 
by  the  same  principle  of  mental  association.  The  same 
comparison  may  be  expressed  either  by  words  or  by  visible 
signs.  Observe  how  the  words  of  Jesus  coincide  with  the 
emblems  of  his  Supper :  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his 
blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you.  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh,  and 
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drinketh  my  blood,  hath  eternal  life  ;  and  I  will  raise  him 
up  at  the  last  day.  For  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  my 
blood  is  drink  indeed.  He  that  eateth  my  flesb,  and  drinketh 
my  blood,  dwelleth  in  me,  and  I  in  him."  John  vi.  53 — 50. 

In  noticing  this  coincidence,  I  do  not  intend  to  intimate 
that  our  blessed  Lord  in  these  words  made  any  direct  re 
ference,  or  even  distant  allusion,  to  the  institution  of  the 
Eucharist.  That  he  did  is  often  assumed,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  not  only  without  reason,  but  in  opposition  to  many 
cogent  reasons,  which  may  be  adduced  against  the  proba 
bility  of  any  such  reference.  The  Lord's  Supper  was  not 
at  that  time  instituted.  But  if  our  Lord  spake  of  an  insti 
tution  of  which  his  hearers  were  totally  ignorant,  and  by  no 
possibility  could  have  obtained  any  information,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  his  disciples,  when  they  heard  it,  said, 
"  This  is  a  hard  saying,  who  can  hear  it?"  What  other 
reply  could  have  been  reasonably  expected  ?  If  our  Lord 
meant,  except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink 
his  blood  really,  as  Catholics  assert,  or  even  sacramentally. 
as  some  Protestant  interpreters  contend,  his  speech  must 
have  been  absolutely  unintelligible  to  all  his  hearers.  To 
those  who  murmured  at  his  words,  how  could  he  have  said, 
"  Doth  this  offend  you?"  In  their  unavoidable,  not  wilful 
ignorance,  how  could  they  have  been  expected  to  put  such 
an  interpretation  upon  our  Lord's  words,  as  implied  any 
reference  to  an  unknown  rite  ? 

Another  reason  appears  to  me  quite  conclusive  against 
any  such  interpretation.  The  disciples  could  not  have  re 
ceived  the  Eucharist  before  it  was  instituted  "on  that  night 
in  which  he  was  betrayed."  Would  Jesus  have  said  to  them 
before  that  time,  "Except ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man, 
and  drink  his  blood,"  (meaning,  unless  ye  partake  of  the 
Eucharist,)  "  ye  have  no  life  in  you  "?  The  time  for  such 
a  participation  had  not  then  come.  Before  the  command 
had  been  given,  "Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me,"  it  would 
have  been  premature  to  threaten  with  the  penalty  of  death 
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any  who  could  not  possibly  obey  the  injunction.  According 
to  this  interpretation,  the  words  of  our  blessed  Lord  were 
as  unseasonable  as  they  were  unintelligible. 

But,  although  our  Lord  did  not  refer  directly  to  the 
Eucharist,  he  undoubtedly  referred  to  great  evangelical 
truths,  of  which  that  ordinance  is  the  significant  emblem. 
He  had  taught  his  disciples,  that  he  would  give  his  flesh 
for  the  life  of  the  world.  This  doctrine  was  not  premature. 
It  had  been  exhibited  in  ancient  types,  and  predicted  by 
many  prophets.  By  the  death  of  Jesus,  sinners  were  to 
obtain  the  right  to  everlasting  life.  Our  Lord,  therefore, 
teaching  the  necessity  of  receiving  everlasting  life  through 
his  sacrificial  death,  proposed  his  doctrine  in  the  figurative 
language,  "Whoso  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood, 
hath  eternal  life."  The  figure  employed  in  this  language 
is  obviously  the  same  as  that  which  is  employed  in  the 
Lord's  Supper.  The  communicants  emblematically  eat 
the  flesh  and  drink  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  man.  The 
figurative  words  and  the  emblematical  signs  exactly  corres 
pond  in  the  illustration  of  the  same  doctrine.  To  obtain 
spiritual  and  everlasting  life  by  participating  in  the  bless 
ings  of  the  sacrificial  death  of  Christ,  is  called  "eating  his 
flesh"  and  "  drinking  his  blood  ;  "  and  it  is  represented  by 
eating  bread  and  drinking  wine,  the  emblems  of  his  body 
and  blood.  The  emblems,  being  thus  in  accordance  with 
our  Lord's  words,  are  easily  understood  and  obviously 
appropriate. 

There  is  another  figure  which  our  Lord  employs  in  the 
same  discourse  :  "  I  am  the  living  bread  which  came  down 
from  heaven  :  if  any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall  live  for 
ever :  and  the  bread  which  I  will  give  is  my  flesh,  which  1 
will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world."  In  these  words,  the 
flesh  of  Jesus  is  compared  to  bread,  as  in  the  Sacrament  it 
is  signified  by  bread.  The  comparison  and  the  emblem, 
the  words  and  the  visible  signs,  precisely  correspond,  and 
the  correspondence  may  be  easily  discerned  through  all  the 
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parts  of  the  sacramental  service.  If  the  bread  be  the  em 
blem  of  the  body  of  Christ,  the  distribution  of  the  bread 
represents  the  giving  of  his  body  for  us,  and  the  eating  of 
the  bread,  our  receiving  the  blessings  purchased  by  the 
sacrifice  of  his  body.  To  eat  the  living  bread  which  came 
down  from  heaven,  is  to  believe  in  Christ  for  eternal  life, 
according  to  his  saying,  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
He  that  believeth  on  me  hath  everlasting  life ;  I  am  that 
bread  of  life  :  if  a  man  eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall  live  for 
ever." 

The  appropriateness  of  the  sacramental  emblems,  mani 
festly  depends  upon  the  interpretation  of  our  Lord's 
words,  considered  in  connexion  with  the  fact,  that  the 
bread  of  the  Eucharist  is  the  symbol  of  the  body  of 
Christ. 

That  the  bread  is  the  appropriate  emblem  of  the  body 
of  Christ,  is  an  assertion  opposed  not  only  to  the  popish 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  but  to  every  other  form  of 
the  theory  of  the  corporeal  presence  in  the  sacrament.  If 
the  true  body  of  Christ  be  really  present  in  the  bread,  or 
with  the  bread,  the  fact  of  eating  it  is  so  inexpressibly 
awful,  that  the  bread  itself  becomes  as  unimportant  to 
the  sacrament  as  if  it  were  annihilated  by  an  actual  tran 
substantiation.  Who  would  think  of  the  nature  of  bread, 
while  he  was  breaking  and  receiving  and  eating  the  true 
body  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ?  The  emblem  would  be  disre 
garded  in  the  awful  reality.  The  bread  would  occupy  no 
important  place  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  With  what  pro 
priety  would  the  high  priest,  on  entering  within  the  veil 
on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  direct  his  attention  to  the 
overshadowing  wings  of  the  carved  cherubim,  while  be 
tween  them  the  glory  of  the  Shechinah  was  shining  over 
the  mercy-seat  ?  With  as  little  propriety  should  we  regard 
the  sign,  if  the  thing  signified  were  actually  present. 

We  have,  in  a  preceding  Lecture,  fully  considered  the 
words  of  our  Lord,  "  This  is  my  body,"  and  shown  that, 
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so  far  from  supporting  the  dogma  of  transubstantiation, 
or  any  other  theory  of  the  real  presence,  they  supply, 
when  considered  in  their  proper  connexion,  sufficient 
reasons  for  rejecting  all  such  doctrines. 

We  must,  however,  here  return  to  the  doctrine  of  tran 
substantiation,  because  the  words  of  our  Lord  which  we 
have  cited,  "  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man, 
and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you.  Whoso 
eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood,  hath  eternal  life," 
are  generally  adduced  as  a  primary  argument  in  its 
defence.  Assuming  that  these  words  are  to  be  literally- 
understood,  Romanists  ask,  "  How  can  we  eat  the  flesh 
and  drink  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God,  unless  we  do  so 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  ?  "  Lutheran  divines 
adduce  this  passage  in  defence  of  their  view  of  the  real 
presence,  with  more  confidence  than  even  the  words 
"  This  is  my  body."  We  have  also  observed  how  Calvin, 
and  other  reformers,  influenced  by  the  literal  signification 
of  these  words,  attributed  more  to  the  sacraments  than 
Zwingle  and  Carlostadt  had  done ;  so  that  the  body  of 
Christ  might  be  said  to  be  eaten,  and  his  blood  to  be  drunk, 
although,  in  their  estimation,  not  in  a  corporeal,  but  in  a 
spiritual  sense — not  by  the  organs  of  the  body,  but  by  the 
faith  of  the  soul.  Under  the  influence  of  some  such  in 
terpretation,  the  words  of  the  catechism  seem  to  have 
been  sanctioned  by  the  founders  of  the  English  Church, 
— "  The  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  are  verily  and 
indeed  taken  and  received  by  the  faithful,  in  the  Lord's 
Supper " 

It  should,  however,  be  observed,  that  some  of  the 
earliest  and  most  distinguished  of  the  English  reformers 
did  not  refer  the  words  of  which  we  are  speaking  to  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Archbishop  Cranmer  says,  "  Christ  in 
that  phrase  of  John  spake  not  of  the  material  and  sacra 
mental  bread,  nor  of  the  sacramental  eating :  for  that  was 
spoken  two  or  three  years  before  the  sacrament  was  first 
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ordained.  Bat  he  spake  of  spiritual  bread,  many  times 
repeating,  '  I  am  the  bread  of  life,  which  came  down  from 
heaven,'  and  of  spiritual  eating  by  faith,  after  which  sort 
he  was  at  that  same  present  time  eaten  of  as  many  as 
believed  on  him,  although  the  sacrament  was  not 
at  that  time  made  and  instituted.  .  .  .  Therefore, 
this  phrase  of  St.  John  can  in  nowise  be  understood 
of  the  sacramental  bread,  which  neither  came  from 
heaven,  neither  giveth  life  to  all  that  eat  of  it.  Nor  of 
such  bread  could  Christ  have  then  presently  said,  '  This 
is  my  flesh,'  except  they  will  say  that  Christ  did  then 
consecrate,  so  many  years  before  the  institution  of  the 
holy  Supper."* 

On  the  literal  interpretation  of  these  sayings  of  Jesus, 
Dr.  Wiseman  constructs  a  very  elaborate  argument  in  de 
fence  of  the  real  presence.  But  let  it  be  observed,  how 
completely  the  learned  Cardinal's  argument  in  favour  of 
transubstantiation,  founded  on  the  words,  "  This  is  my 
body,"  is  overturned  by  his  own  labours  in  defending  the 
literal  interpretation  of  these  sayings  of  our  blessed  Lord. 
I  have  adduced  his  argument  in  a  preceding  Lecture.  The 
Cardinal  observes,  "  Christ  does  not  say  '  Bread  is  my 
body,' or 'Wine  is  my  blood,' which  would  have  brought 
these  words  within  the  possibility  of  a  comparison  with 
*  the  seven  kine  are  seven  years,'  or  '  the  horns  are  kings.' 
But  he  says,  *  This  is  my  body,'  and  '  This  is  my  blood.' 
The  '  This  '  is  nothing  but  the  body  and  blood. "f  He 
fully  admits,  or  rather,  contends,  that  if  our  Lord  had 
said,  "  This  bread  is  my  body,"  the  interpretation  must 
of  necessity  be,  "This  bread  symbolizes  my  body."  Let 
us  apply  his  reasoning  to  his  own  argument  on  the  words, 
"  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his 
blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you."  The  embankment  which 
he  has  raised  in  defence  of  the  real  presence,  consists  of 

*  Defence  of  the  True  Doctrine  of  the  Sacraments,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 
t  Lectures  on  the  Eucharist,  sect.  v.  p.  180. 
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the  earth  which  he  has  obtained  by  undermining  his  pre 
vious  argument  in  favour  of  transubstantiation. 

Dr.  Wiseman  contends  that  the  words,  "  To  eat  the 
flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,"  are  to  be 
understood  literally.  Be  it  so.  But  Jesus  says,  in  the 
same  connexion,  "  The  bread  that  I  will  give  is  my  flesh, 
which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world."  According  to 
the  canon  of  the  Cardinal,  these  words  must  be  figurative, 
for  bread  cannot  be  flesh.  What,  then,  becomes  of  the 
celebrated  argument  from  the  omission  of  the  word 
"bread"  in  our  Lord's  declaration,  "This  is  my  body"? 
But  the  phrase,  "  The  bread  that  I  will  give  is  my  flesh," 
is  the  key  to  the  whole  discourse  of  our  blessed  Lord. 
In  one  place  bread  is  spoken  of,  just  as  flesh  and  blood 
are  spoken  of  in  another.  "  If  any  man  eat  of  this  bread, 
he  shall  live  for  ever."  "  Whosoever  eateth  my  flesh,  and 
drinketh  my  blood,  hath  eternal  life."  "  The  bread  which 
I  will  give  is  my  flesh,  which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the 
world."  If  the  bread  be  the  flesh,  to  eat  the  bread  is  the 
same  act  as.  to  eat  the  flesh  of  Christ.  Literally  this 
cannot  be,  as  Dr.  Wiseman  teaches  in  another  place. 
Figuratively,  it  may  be  true.  One  of  two  inferences  is, 
therefore,  incontrovertible.  Either  the  discourse  does  not 
refer  to  the  Eucharist,  or  else  Dr.  Wiseman's  redoubtable 
argument  in  defence  of  transubstantiation  is  subverted  by 
the  passage  in  which  it  is  said,  not  "  This  is  my  flesh," 
but  "The  bread  is  my  flesh,"  which,  according  to  him, 
must  be  a  figurative  expression.  The  meaning  is  obvious 
if  we  observe  what  Jesus  had  said  just  before  :  "  He  that 
believeth  on  me  hath  everlasting  life." 

That  these  expressions  are  figurative,  is  apparent  from 
another  consideration.  To  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of 
man  is  represented  as  absolutely  necessary  in  obtaining 
spiritual  life.  "  Except  ye  eat  of  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of 
man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  110  life  in  you."  Was 
there  "  no  life"  in  any  one  of  the  disciples  to  whom  Jesus 
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addressed  these  words?  Not  one  of  them  had  eaten  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Had  the  ancient  prophets  and  patriarchs 
"  no  life"  in  them,  as  they  had  never  been  partakers  of  the 
Eucharist?  This  verse,  literally  interpreted,  excludes 
from  the  life  of  the  blessed  all  who  had  ever  lived  when 
the  words  were  spoken.  But  if,  as  we  have  observed,  to 
eat  the  body  of  Christ  is  to  feed  the  soul  on  the  saving 
truth  of  his  incarnation  and  death; — if  to  eat  the  flesh  of 
his  propitiatory  sacrifice  is  to  believe  in  the  merit  of  his 
atoning  death;  then  the  patriarchs,  by  means  of  their 
types  and  promises,  did  eat  of  his  flesh  and  drink  of  his 
blood ;  and  to  them,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  "  his  flesh  was 
meat  indeed,  and  his  blood  drink  indeed." 

If  any  doubt  remain,  it  may  be  obviated  by  carefully 
observing  the  connexion  and  design  of  our  Lord's  dis 
course.  It  was  addressed  to  the  multitude,  to  whom  our 
Lord  said,  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Ye  seek  me,  not 
because  ye  saw  the  miracles,  but  because  ye  did  eat  of  the 
loaves  and  were  filled.  Labour  not  for  the  meat  which 
perisheth,  but  for  that  meat  which  endureth  unto  everlasting 
life,  which  the  Son  of  man  shall  give  unto  you."  (John  vi. 
26,  27.)  The  signification  of  these  words  is  obvious  to  a 
child.  The  bread  was  regarded  as  an  emblem  of  spiritual 
good  ;  the  meat  that  perisheth,  of  the  imperishable  truth 
which  sustains  the  believing  spirit.  This,  I  suppose,  no 
Catholic  will  deny.  However  that  may  be,  no  ancient 
Christian  father,  whose  authority  Catholics  profess  to 
regard  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  has  ever  denied 
it.  The  multitude,  desiring  a  sign  from  Jesus,  referred  to 
the  manna  in  the  wilderness.  "  Then  Jesus  said  unto 
them,  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Moses  gave  you  not 
that  bread  from  heaven ;  but  my  Father  giveth  you  the 
true  bread  from  heaven.  For  the  bread  of  God  is  he  which 
comethdown  from  heaven,  and  giveth  life  unto  the  world." 
"  I  am  the  bread  of  life :  he  that  cometh  to  me  shall  never 
hunger;  and  he  that  believeth  on  me  shall  never  thirst." 
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(John  vi.  32 — 35).  This  last  verse  clearly  determines  the 
meaning  of  the  figure.  Had  the  figure  been  entirely  pre 
served,  the  words  would  have  been,  "He  that  eateth  of 
me  shall  never  hunger,  and  he  that  drinketh  of  me  shall 
never  thirst."  To  come  to  Christ  is  evidently  the  same 
thing  as  to  eat  of  him  ;  to  believe  on  him  is  to  drink  of 
him.  When  Jesus  added,  "  The  bread  that  I  will  give  is 
my  flesh,  which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world,"  "the 
Jews  strove  among  themselves,  saying,  How  can  this  man 
give  us  his  flesh  to  eat?  Then  Jesus  said  unto  them, 
Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of 
the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in 
you."  (John  vi.  51 — 53.)  The  connexion  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  discourse  determines  its  entire  meaning.  The 
bread  and  the  flesh  of  Christ  are  two  designations  of  the 
same  thing.  To  eat  the  flesh  of  Christ  is  to  eat  the  true 
bread  which  came  down  fr'om  heaven  ;  and  to  eat  that 
bread  is  to  believe  the  truth  of  Christ's  sacrificial  death, 
or  of  his  flesh  which  he  hath  given  for  the  life  of  the 
world. 

To  escape  this  interpretation,  which  so  evidently  appears 
in  tracing  the  connexion  of  our  Lord's  discourse,  Roman 
Catholic  expositors  usually  divide  it  into  two  sections,  or 
represent  it  as  two  discourses.  The  former  section,  which 
refers  chiefly  to  the  bread  of  life,  they  explain  figuratively, 
just  as  we  have  done.  The  latter,  referring  to  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  Christ,  they  expound  literally,  and  adduce  as 
a  proof  of  the  real  presence.  But  such  a  division  of  this 
discourse  is  arbitrary,  and  unauthorized  by  anything  in 
the  discourse  itself,  or  in  the  circumstances  related  by  the 
evangelist.  The  connexion  is  preserved  throughout.  The 
figurative  expressions,  bread  and  flesh,  are  so  blended  as 
to  render  it  certain  they  mean  the  same  thing.  At  the 
words  which  intimately  connect  the  two  figures,  "  The 
bread  is  my  flesh,"  there  is  no  pause,  no  sudden  transi 
tion  to  intimate  that  one  discourse  is  finished  and  another 
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commenced.  As  Jesus  begins  by  speaking  of  bread  from 
heaven,  and  passes  by  an  easy  transition  to  the  mention 
of  flesh,  he  returns,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse,  to 
the  original  figure  of  bread  :  "  This  is  that  bread  which 
came  down  from  heaven :  not  as  your  fathers  did  eat 
manna,  and  are  dead ;  he  that  eateth  of  this  bread  shall 
live  for  ever."  (John  vi.  58.)  Can  any  criticism  be  more 
rash  and  unwarrantable  than  that  which  divides  into  two 
a  discourse  so  commencing  and  so  concluding,  and  so 
closely  connected  throughout  by  the  figure  of  eating 
Christ,  either  as  bread  or  as  flesh  ?  But  even  if  this 
division  could  be  proved  to  be  correct,  the  two  discourses 
would  be  so  much  alike  in  their  subject  and  expression, 
as  to  leave  the  figurative  interpretation  of  both  indisputably 
established. 

Before  we  leave  this  discourse,  we  may  inquire  of  Roman 
Catholics,  How  say  you  of  Withholding  the  cup  from  the 
laity?  Dare  you,  contending  for  the  strict  literality  of 
the  words,  "  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man, 
and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you,"  deprive  a 
sinner  of  spiritual  life  by  refusing  to  give  him  the  blood 
of  Christ?  You  reply,  that  the  bread  is  changed  into  the 
whole  person  of  Christ,  including  his  blood  with  his 
body.  But  if  it  be  so,  the  communicants  cannot  drink 
your  consecrated  wafer.  The  verse  for  the  literality  of 
which  you  contend,  requires  drinking  as  well  as  eating : 
but  you  give  the  faithful  nothing  to  drink.  You  forbid 
your  own  communicants  to  do  that  which,  on  the  literal, 
that  is,  on  your  own  interpretation  of  our  Lord's  words, 
is  indispensable  to  their  obtaining  everlasting  life. 

If  the  words  of  our  Lord  be  figurative,  they  afford  the 
most  satisfactory  illustration  of  the  appropriate  character 
of  the  sacramental  emblems.  As  in  the  discourse  of  Jesus, 
our  believing  in  his  propitiatory  death  is  figuratively  de 
scribed  as  eating  his  flesh,  and  drinking  his  blood  ;  so  in 
the  commemorative  ordinance  we  eat  the  bread  which 
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represents  his  body,  and  drink  the  wine  which  represents 
his  blood.  The  words  of  our  Lord  may  be  called  sacra 
mental,  as  well  as  the  memorial  which  he  ordained  in  his 
church.  The  words  suggest  to  the  imagination  the  same 
signs  of  eating  and  drinking,  as  the  Lord's  Supper  brings 
before  the  senses.  We  commemorate  the  sacrificial  death 
of  Christ  by  emblems,  which  we  prove  to  be  appropriate, 
by  appealing  to  the  figurative  language  by  which  Jesus 
described  the  same  act  of  faith  as  is  represented  in  the 
emblems. 

Having,  in  a  previous  Lecture,  considered  the  argu 
ment  adduced  in  favour  of  transubstantiation  from  the 
words  of  the  institution,  "  This  is  my  body ;"  we  would, 
in  leaving  the  only  other  passage  of  Scripture  by  which 
Romanists  usually  defend  their  doctrine,  endeavour  to 
complete  the  refutation  by  exposing,  as  may  be  done  in  a 
few  words,  the  absolute  incredibility  and  utter  absurdity 
of  that  most  pernicious  dogma  of  the  Romish  Church. 

What  is  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  which  the 
Catholic  Church  requires  us  to  believe,  on  the  peril  of 
our  salvation  ?  It  is  good  for  the  world  that  the  Romish 
Church  is  so  bound  to  this  doctrine,  by  its  own  public 
decrees  and  most  solemn  decisions,  as  to  an  absolute  and 
unmistakeable  truth,  that  its  highest  authorities  cannot 
mitigate  the  absurdity,  or  afford  the  slightest  relief  to  its 
harsh  and  repulsive  shadows.  However  the  minds  of  men 
may  advance,  and  the  utter  incredibility  of  the  doctrine 
become  more  manifest,  as  it  must  in  the  progress  of  know 
ledge,  the  Catholic  Church  is  for  ever  bound  to  this 
doctrine  by  the  clear  logical  definitions  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  as  well  as  by  all  the  dreadful  anathemas  which  that 
venerable  convocation  could  pronounce.  Some  other  doc 
trines  it  may  be  able  to  modify,  and  some  ecclesiastical 
practices  it  may  change  ;  but  so  decidedly  is  it  committed 
to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  by  the  most  formal 
and  logical  definitions,  that  it  never  can  depart  from  its 
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present  faith  on  that  subject,  without  renouncing  its  claim 
to  infallibility,  and  its  confidence  in  the  deliberate  and 
solemn  judgment  of  its  highest  court,  pronounced  upon  a 
capital  article  of  doctrine.  That  judgment,  moreover,  has 
been  sustained  by  its  succeeding  acts ;  and  all  its  contro 
versial  writers  submit  to  the  absurdity,  rather  than  attempt 
any  modification  of  the  objectionable  doctrine. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  find  a  decision  of  any  assembly, 
ecclesiastical  or  secular,  ancient  or  modern,  which  contains 
so  much  that  is  demonstrably  false,  palpably  contradictory, 
and  absolutely  impossible,  as  the  well-known  decision  of 
the  Council  of  Trent  on  the  subject  of  tran substantiation. 
Passing  over  the  awfully  blasphemous  assertion,  that  in  re 
ceiving  the  Eucharist  the  communicants  receive  the  Divine 
nature  of  Christ  as  well  as  his  human  body  and  soul,  let  us 
confine  our  attention  to  the  gross  absurdities  and  contra 
dictions  of  that  canon  which  asserts  the  conversion  of  bread 
into  the  very  body  of  Christ,  which  was  born  of  the  Virgin, 
and  died  on  the  cross.  The  solemn  decision  of  that  infal 
lible  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church  is,  "  There  is  a  con 
version  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  bread  into  the  sub 
stance  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  a  conversion  of  the  whole 
substance  of  the  wine  into  the  substance  of  his  blood, 
which  conversion  is,  by  the  Catholic  Church,  conveniently 
and  properly  denominated  Transubstantiation."  Council 
Trid.  Sess.  xiii.  c.  4. 

These  words  are  evidently  selected  with  the  intention  of 
asserting,  expressly  and  unambiguously,  the  real  and  absol 
ute  change  of  all  the  consecrated  bread  into  the  very  sub 
stance  of  the  body  of  Christ,  so  that  it  becomes  really  and 
truly  the  whole  person  of  the  Son  of  God.  In  this  asser 
tion  all  Catholic  authorities  agree,  and  upon  any  who  say 
that  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  remains  after  the  con 
secration,  the  Council  pronounces  its  solemn  anathema. 
Sess.  xiii.  c.  2.  Although  the  accidents  and  properties  of 
bread  appear,  not  a  particle  of  the  original  substance  re- 
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mains.  The  very  Christ  who  died  upon  the  cross,  is  upon 
the  altar  under  the  form  of  bread,  and  is  offered  by  the 
priest  again  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sin. 

What  absurdities  are  implied  in  this  decision  of  the 
Council,  to  which  the  Church  of  Home  is  distinctly  and 
undeniably  committed ! 

If  the  bread  be  really  and  substantially  converted  into 
the  very  body  of  Christ,  it  is  evident  that,  unless  the  body 
of  Christ  previously  existing  be  annihilated,  there  neces 
sarily  exist,  at  the  same  time,  two  different  bodies  of  Christ, 
and  in  like  manner  as  many  true  bodies  of  Christ  as  have 
ever  been  produced  by  the  conversion  of  sacramental  bread. 

If  the  bread  be  really  and  substantially  converted  into 
the  very  body  of  Christ,  and  nevertheless  he  have  but  one 
body,  the  body  of  Christ  previously  existing  in  heaven,  and 
the  body  of  Christ  recently  made  by  consecration  of  bread, 
are  one  and  the  same  body,  which  is  metaphysically  impos 
sible,  for  the  one  has,  and  the  other  has  not,  been  transub 
stantiated  in  the  sacrament. 

If  the  bread  be  really  and  substantially  converted  into 
the  very  body  of  Christ,  the  body  of  Christ  was  not  born  of 
a  woman  ;  for  to  say  that  the  very  same  body  was  both 
born  of  a  woman  and  made  from  bread  is  plain  and  positive 
contradiction. 

If  the  bread  be  truly  and  substantially  converted  into 
the  very  body  of  Christ,  the  substance  of  one  thing  is  con 
verted  into  the  substance  of  another  previously  co-existing 
with  it,  and  essentially  different  from  it.  To  make  them 
identical  is  absolutely  impossible. 

If  the  consecrated  substance  in  the  Eucharist  have  pro 
perties  different  from  the  properties  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
it  cannot  be  really  and  truly  the  very  body  of  Christ. 
Things  whose  properties  are  different  cannot  be  identical. 

If  the  body  of  Christ  be  glorified  in  heaven,  it  cannot 
have  the  properties  of  bread ;  if  it  lie  on  the  altar,  having 
the  form,  and  colour,  and  weight,  and  taste  of  bread,  it  has 
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the  properties  of  bread.  But  the  body  of  Christ  cannot, 
at  the  same  time,  have  the  properties  of  bread  and  not 
have  them. 

If  the  substance  of  a  thing  be  changed,  its  properties 
must  be  changed  also,  for  the  properties  depend  upon  the 
substance,  and  belong  to  it.  To  assert,  for  instance,  that 
a  red  substance  is  changed  into  a  blue  substance,  and  }ret 
that  it  continues  to  reflect  the  red  rays  of  light,  is  a  plain 
and  direct  contradiction ;  but  it  is  not  more  so  than  to  say 
that  bread  is  changed  into  flesh,  and  yet  that  it  retains  the 
properties  of  bread. 

If,  as  Catholic  theologians  and  philosophers  assert,  the 
properties  of  bread  remain  after  the  substance  is  transub 
stantiated,  and  do  not  become  the  properties  of  the  new 
body  into  which  it  is  converted,  there  are  properties  of 
form,  colour,  weight,  and  many  more,  which  do  not  belong 
to  any  substance  ;  not  to  the  bread,  for  its  substance  no 
longer  remains,  nor  to  the  body  of  Christ,  for  that  has  other 
and  opposite  properties.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  proper 
ties  of  nothing  ;  that  which  has  form,  colour,  and  weight, 
like  bread,  is  absolutely  nothing. 

If  the  bread  be  verily  arid  indeed  converted  into  the 
body  of  Christ,  the  definition  of  the  consecrated  substance 
is  the  definition  of  the  body  of  Christ,  for  they  are  absol 
utely  identical.  But  the  consecrated  substance  was  made 
from  bread  which  had  been  previously  flour,  and  still  ear 
lier  wheat.  The  body  of  Christ,  therefore,  has  been  grown 
in  the  fields,  and  gathered  into  barns,  and  ground  into 
flour,  and  kneaded  into  dough,  and  baked  into  bread !  It 
is  easy  to  mention  a  multitude  of  particulars,  which  prove 
the  absolute  and  indestructible  difference  between  a  loaf 
of  bread  and  the  body  of  Christ. 

If  the  bread  be  verily  and  indeed  converted  into  the  body 
of  Christ,  the  one  indivisible  body  of  Christ  is  in  different 
places,  as  well  as  in  different  forms,  at  the  same  time  ;  in 
heaven,  in  the  form  of  a  glorified  man,  and  on  as  many 
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altars  of  earth,  under  the  form  and  semblance  of  bread,  as 
there  are  priests  consecrating  the  elements  at  the  same 
time. 

If  the  body  of  Christ  cannot  be  annihilated,  it  must 
exist  in  every  particle  of  matter  which  has  ever  been  con 
secrated,  and  in  whatever  place  any  such  particle  may  now 
be  found.  The  body  of  Christ,  therefore,  is  continually 
augmenting  by  repeated  consecrations,  and  may,  in  remote 
ages,  consist  of  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

If,  as  Catholics  affirm,  every  particle  of  the  consecrated 
bread  becomes  the  whole  and  complete  person  of  Christ, 
and  the  whole  wafer,  and  all  the  wafers  consecrated  with  it, 
and  even  all  the  bread  ever  consecrated  through  all  the 
world,  form  no  more  than  the  one  body  of  Christ,  it  follows 
that  the  part  is  as  great  as  the  whole — one  particle  as  great 
as  the  whole  wafer — one  wafer  as  great  as  all  the  consec 
rated  bread  in  the  world. 

But  who  is  not  weary  of  exposing  such  contradictions, 
absurdities,  and  impossibilities  ?  No  logical  nor  mathe 
matical  demonstration  can  be  more  certainly  true,  than  is 
any  one  of  the  several  demonstrations  of  the  absolute  im 
possibility  of  converting  the  substance  of  bread  into  the 
previously  existing  substance  of  the  body  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
The  Romish  Church  arrived  at  this  decision  in  a  dark  age, 
and,  as  it  is  now  irrevocable,  it  will  sooner  or  later,  in  the 
progress  of  philosophical  inquiry,  effectually  refute  every 
pretension  of  that  Church  to  infallibility. 

I  know  not  how  far  the  distinction  between  theology  and 
philosophy,  which  some  Catholics  have  pleaded  in  refer 
ence  to  certain  scientific  truths,  pronounced  heretical  by 
the  authorities  of  their  own  church  may  satisfy  their  minds 
in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  tr  an  substantiation.  They 
profess  to  believe  that  the  same  doctrine  may  be  theolog 
ically  true,  and  philosophically  false.  But  is  not  this  mode 
of  satisfying  an  unquiet  and  doubting  spirit  almost  as  ab- 
xv.  2  A 
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surd  as  transubstantiation  itself?  And,  moreover,  is  it  not 
immoral  and  treacherous  to  the  claims  of  rectitude,  by  con 
fusing  and  concealing  the  great  and  everlasting  distinction 
between  truth  and  falsehood  ?  The  only  inquiry  to  which 
a  candid  and  honest  answer  can  be  given  is,  "What  is  the 
absolute  truth  ?  When  that  is  ascertained,  it  ought  to  rule 
with  despotic  authority  both  theology  and  philosophy.  Is 
the  bread  really  and  truly  converted  by  the  act  of  consecra 
tion  into  the  body,  soul,  and  divinity  of  our  blessed  Lord  ? 
If  it  be,  transubstantiation  is  philosophically  true,  as  well 
as  theologically.  If  it  be  not,  transubstantiation  is  theo 
logically  false  as  well  as  philosophically.  As  the  undoubted 
doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  that  such  a  conversion 
is  really  and  truly  effected,  he  is  not  an  honest  disciple  of 
Catholic  authority,  nor  an  honourable  adherent  to  the  sacred 
cause  of  truth,  who,  believing  that  no  such  conversion  is 
really  accomplished,  professes  to  believe  that  it  is  done  theo 
logically.  So  miserable  a  subterfuge,  so  dishonourable  to 
the  cause  of  religion,  would  be  unworthy  of  serious  refuta 
tion,  were  there  not  reason  to  suspect  that  it  has  consider 
able  influence  in  allaying  the  doubts  of  some  avowed, 
although  not  very  consistent  Catholics. 

But  if  the  words  of  Jesus,  "Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
you,  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink 
his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you.  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh, 
and  drinketh  my  blood,  hath  eternal  life,"  do  not  prove 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  they  afford  no  support 
to  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  consubstantiation,  nor  to  any 
other  form  in  which  the  theory  of  the  real  presence  has 
been  maintained.  We  have  already  noticed -the  influence 
of  this  passage  in  inducing  Calvin  to  represent,  in  opposi 
tion  to  Zwingle,  the  Lord's  Supper  as  something  more 
than  a  sacred  symbol, — as  the  appointed  means  by  which 
believers  are  incorporated  with  Christ,  and  derive  spiritual 
life  from  his  real  though  spiritual  presence.  That  be 
lievers  derive  from  Christ  all  for  which  Calvin  contended, 
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is  assuredly  true ;  but  if  these  sayings  of  Jesus  have  no 
direct  reference  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  \ve  have  already 
proved,  they  teach  us  that  the  spiritual  acts  figuratively 
called  eating  the  flesh  and  drinking  the  blood  of  the  Son 
of  man,  are  the  continual  and  necessary  means  of  support 
ing  the  Christian  life.  Those  spiritual  acts  were  per 
formed  by  all  true  believers  before  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  as  well  as  since  that  memorable  night  in 
which  he  was  betrayed.  They  have  been  the  nourishment 
of  the  spiritual  life  to  believers  in  all  ages,  and  to  none 
but  believers,  whether  they  have,  or  have  not,  been  par 
takers  of  the  Eucharist.  We  must  not  limit  to  the  occasion 
of  an  external  service,  nor  confine  to  the  persons  engaged 
in  it,  the  express  and  solemn  declaration  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  which  absolutely  and  peremptorily  excludes  from 
eternal  life  all  who  do  not  eat  his  flesh,  nor  drink  his 
blood.* 

In  confirmation  of  these  views,  we  may  examine  the 
manner  in  which  the  several  figures  are  connected,  and 
made  to  illustrate  each  other,  in  the  structure  of  our 
Lord's  discourse  at  Capernaum.  The  connexion  suggests  a 
view  of  the  most  important  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  to  which 
the  several  emblems  of  the  Lord's  Supper  are  remarkably 
appropriate.  To  eat  the  flesh  of  Christ  is,  according  to 
the  language  of  this  discourse,  the  same  thing  as  to  eat 
the  bread  which  he  gave  them  ;  and  to  eat  the  bread  is 
the  same  thing  as  to  believe  on  him  to  life  everlasting. 

*  Some  Lutheran  divines,  and  critics  inclined  to  Lutheran  views,  interpret 
this  discourse  of  our  Lord  figuratively,  and  admit  that  it  has  no  direct  refer 
ence  to  the  Lord's  supper.  Neander  thus  interprets  the  words,  "  The  bread 
which  I  will  give  is  my  flesh  :" — "  This  bread  was  to  be  the  self-sacrifice  of  his 
bodily  life  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  The  life-giving  power,  as  such,  was 
his  divine-human  existence  ;  the  life-giving  power,  in  its  special  act,  was  his 
self-sacrifice.  The  two  are  inseparable,  the  latter  being  the  essential  means 
of  realizing  the  former.  Only  by  his  self-sacrifice  could  his  divine-human 
life  become  the  bread  of  life  for  men.  I  cannot  find  in  the  words  of  Christ 
the  Lutheran  realism,  so  called." — Life  of  Jesus.  Section  178.  M'Clintock 
and  Bluinenthal's  Translation. 
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Of  all  this,  the  symbols  of  the  Lord's  Supper  afford  the 
most  appropriate  illustration. 

When  Jesus  said,  "  The  bread  which  I  will  give  is  my 
flesh,  which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world,"  he  in 
disputably  refers  to  his  death  as  a  voluntary  sacrifice  for 
mankind.  In  what  other  possible  sense  could  he  give  his 
flesh  for  the  life  of  the  world  ?  At  the  institution  of  the 
sacramental  service  in  commemoration  of  his  death,  on 
distributing  the  bread,  he  said,  "  Take,  eat ;  this  is  my 
body,  which  is  given  for  you."  The  coincidence  of  the  two 
sayings  of  our  Lord  is  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked.  The 
giving  of  his  flesh  for  the  life  of  the  world,  and  the  giving 
of  his  body  for  his  disciples,  are  manifestly  the  same  dona 
tion.  Without  this  giving  of  his  flesh,  or  of  his  body, 
there  could  have  been  no  life  for  the  world.  "  This  is  the 
bread  which  cometh  down  from  heaven,  that  a  man  may 
eat  thereof,  and  not  die."  Death  is  averted  from  men  by 
the  giving  of  the  flesh  of  Christ  for  their  life  ;  in  other 
words,  by  Christ  dying  to  redeem  them  from  death.  The 
saving  truth  thus  taught,  must  be  personally  received, 
made  our  own,  become  a  life  within  us,  as  if  it  were  a  part 
of  ourselves.  We  must  eat  the  flesh  and  drink  the  blood 
of  the  Son  of  man,  or  we  have  no  life  in  us.  But  how 
is  the  truth  to  be  received  and  appropriated,  so  as  fo 
become  the  sustenance  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  assimil 
ated  to  the  soul  itself?  This  can  be  done  only  by  our 
believing  the  truth.  Truth  believed  is  in  the  soul,  in 
fluencing  the  judgment,  the  affections,  the  whole  heart 
and  life  of  the  believer.  Truth  which  men  do  not  believe, 
is  no  more  profitable  to  their  souls,  than  bread  which 
they  do  not  eat,  is  to  their  bodies.  Thus  believing  the 
true  doctrine  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  given  for 
the  life  of  men,  we  obtain  everlasting  life.  The  general 
interpretation  of  the  sacramental  service  is  thus  supplied 
by  our  Lord  himself,  and  the  appropriateness  of  the 
several  parts  may  be  easily  discovered.  In  the  commemor- 
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ation,  as  the  apostle  teaches,  we  have  to  discern  the 
Lord's  body,  for  he  who  does  not  discern  the  Lord's  body, 
eats  and  drinks  unworthily. 

The  bread  representing  the  body  of  Christ,  readily 
suggests  the  interpretation  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
sacramental  service.  Being  broken,  it  intimates  that  the 
body  of  Christ  was  put  to  a  violent  death.  Being  dis 
tributed,  it  shows  that  his  body  was  given  for  us,  or  that 
the  benefits  of  bis  death  are  bestowed  upon  us.  But,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  the  body  of  Christ  represents  the 
great  saving  truth  associated  with  his  death, — his  propitia 
tory  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  Receiving  the 
bread,  we  express  by  that  sign  our  belief  of  the  truth ; 
and  eating  it,  our  appropriation  of  the  truth  to  ourselves, 
as  the  sustenance  of  our  spiritual  life.  Without  that  great 
truth,  we  are  represented  as  spiritually  dead,  but  with  it, 
as  living  for  ever.  Nor  is  the  cup  without  its  mystic 
signification.  As  the  blood  of  a  sacrifice  was  considered 
of  great  importance,  and  was  poured  out  before  the  altar, 
or  sprinkled  upon  it,  in  attestation  of  the  death  of  the 
victim,  so  this  symbol  occupies  an  important  place  in  the 
commemoration  of  the  sacrificial  death  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
Of  the  wine  Jesus  said  :  "  This  is  my  blood  of  the  new 
covenant,  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of 
sins."  Representing  his  blood,  it  is  the  attesting  sign  of 
his  sacrificial  death.  Drinking  the  wine,  we  express  our 
belief  in  his  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  remission  of  our 
sins.  The  thanksgivings  and  praises  which  are  introduced 
into  the  service,  are  appropriate  to  the  commemoration  of 
that  great  act  of  love  by  which  we  are  redeemed  from 
death.  Every  part  of  the  ordinance  is  thus  emblematical, 
and  every  emblem  is  peculiarly  appropriate. 

That  the  Lord's  Supper  was  appointed  not  only  for  a 
commemoration  of  the  death  of  Christ,  but  also  for  an  em 
blematical  representation  of  our  partaking  of  its  blessings 
by  an  appropriating  act  of  faith,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
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words  with  which  the  Apostle  Paul  concludes  his  account 
of  the  institution :  "  For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and 
drink  this  cup,  ye  do  shew  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come. 
Wherefore  whosoever  shall  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this 
cup  of  the  Lord,  unworthily,  shall  be  guilty  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  the  Lord.  But  let  a  man  examine  himself,  arid  so 
let  him  eat  of  that  bread,  and  drink  of  that  cup.  For  he  that 
eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily,  eateth  and  drinketh  judg 
ment  unto  himself,  not  discerning  the  Lord's  body."  1  Cor 
xi.  26 — 29. 

This  awful  denunciation  of  those  who  partake  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  without  discerning  the  Lord's  body,  is  not 
without  instruction.  Such  a  profanation  is  represented 
as  involving  the  guilt  of  desecrating  the  body  and  blood  ot 
Christ,  and  as  bringing  upon  the  offender  the  righteous 
judgment  of  God.  What  is  this  great  criminal  deficiency 
of  not  discerning  the  Lord's  body  ?  No  communicants  in 
the  Corinthian  church  could  have  been  so  unchristian  as 
to  deny  the  fact  of  the  death  of  Christ,  or  to  refuse  to  ac 
knowledge  it  in  the  service  especially  appointed  for  its 
commemoration.  In  that  general  sense,  all  the  communi 
cants  undoubtedly  discerned  the  Lord's  body.  But  if  the 
service  included  not  only  a  memorial  of  the  death  of  Christ, 
but  an  emblem  of  the  reception  of  its  spiritual  benefits  by 
the  communicants,  all  who  did  not  act  in  accordance  with 
their  own  professions,  by  truly  receiving  the  benefits  of 
Christ's  death,  and  believing  on  him  for  the  life  of  their 
souls,  were  guilty  of  profane  mockery  by  unworthily  uniting 
in  such  a  symbolical  service.  Their  own  hearts  contra 
dicted  their  solemn  acts.  Who  has  required  this  at  their 
hands  ?  They  were  guilty  of  making  use  of  the  emblems 
of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  while  they  disregarded  the  pre 
cious  blessings  and  solemn  obligations  of  his  death.  By  so 
doing,  they  incurred  what  is  elsewhere  called  "  the  sorer 
punishment"  of  "  counting  the  blood  of  the  covenant  an 
unholy  thing."  They  put  from  themselves  the  great  sal 
vation,  when  it  was  proposed  for  their  reception  in  the 
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most  affecting  manner,  and  its  authorized  symbols  in  their 
own  hands  represented  Jesus  Christ  evidently  set  forth 
crucified  for  them.  By  so  obstinate  an  unbelief  in  "  not 
discerning  the  Lord's  body,"  they  imprecated  the  judg 
ment  of  God  upon  themselves.  But  only  upon  the  admis 
sion  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  body  of  Christ  for  our  sins  is 
represented  in  the  emblems  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  pro 
posed  for  our  acceptance,  can  we  see  the  propriety  of 
attributing  to  unworthy  communicants  the  guilt  "  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  the  Lord." 

There  is  another  text  which  may  be  cited  in  support  of 
the  doctrine  of  an  emblematical  representation,  and  which 
also  suggests  a  secondary,  though  not  unimportant  mean 
ing  of  the  emblems  :  "  The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless, 
is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ  ?  The 
bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  body 
of  Christ  ?  For  we  being  many  are  one  bread"  (loaf),  "  and 
one  body  :  for  we  are  all  partakers  of  that  one  bread  "  (loaf). 
1  Cor.  x.  16,  17. 

The  interpretation  of  these  verses  depends  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "communion"  (Koivwvia}.  They  have 
been  cited  in  defence  of  the  opinion,  that  in  the  Lord's 
Supper  we  become  incorporate  with  Christ;  and  were  ad 
duced  by  Calvin  to  justify  his  opposition  to  the  more 
simple  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  proposed  by  Zwingle.  To 
authorize  the  translation  which  this  sense  requires,  that  is, 
incorporation — The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not 
the  incorporation  of  the  blood  of  Christ?  The  body  which  we 
break,  is  it  not  the  incorporation  of  the  body  of  Christ ? — no 
good  example  can  be  adduced.  But  the  word  often  denotes 
participation.  Thus  we  find  in  the  New  Testament,  "  the 
participation  (KOLV^VLO)  of  the  Holy  Spirit," — "  the  participa 
tion  (Koivavia)  of  sufferings."  This  usual  signification  is 
exactly  in  accordance  with  all  we  have  said  :  "  The  cup/of 
blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  participation  of  the 
blood  of  Christ  ?  The  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the 
participation  of  the  body  of  Christ?"  But  the  cup  and  the 
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bread  can  be  the  participation  of  the  blood  and  body  of 
Christ  only  in  an  emblematical  sense.  They  are  the 
emblems,  as  we  partake  of  them,  of  our  participation  of  the 
blessings  procured  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  offered  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  or  of  our  per 
sonal  interest  in  his  propitiatory  death. 

A  secondary  interpretation  of  the  emblems  is  suggested 
by  the  words,  "  For  we  being  many  are  one  loaf  and  one 
body :  for  we  are  all  partakers  of  that  one  loaf."  The 
word  "  partake "  (/Aercgo/ici')  supports  the  interpretation 
which  has  been  given  of  the  word  Kowuvla  in  the  preceding 
verse.  Although  the  one  loaf  is  primarily  the  emblem  of 
the  body  of  Christ,  yet,  as  we  all  partake  of  it,  it  is  made, 
in  a  secondary  sense,  the  sign  of  the  unity  of  the  communi 
cants,  or  of  the  Christian  church.  They  "  being  many  are 
one  "  in  Christ,  having  a  common  interest  in  the  one  body 
of  their  Saviour,  as  the  one  fellowship  of  saints,  the  one 
family  of  God,  nourished  by  the  same  spiritual  food.  Eat 
ing  of  one  loaf  and  drinking  of  one  cup,  they  ought  to 
regard  the  communion  service  as  the  sign  and  pledge  of 
their  fraternal  love.  Such  is  the  practical  lesson  of  a 
service,  primarily  intended  to  commemorate  the  love  of 
Christ  in  laying  down  his  life  for  us. 

And  if  we  thus  partake  of  one  bread  and  one  cup,  to  re 
present  our  living  by  faith  on  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and 
our  union  in  the  fellowship  of  his  saints,  the  service  also 
becomes  a  visible  sign  of  our  professed  separation  from  the 
fellowship  of  an  ungodly  world.  United  to  Christ  with  his 
saints  in  these  solemnities,  we  acknowledge  our  obligation 
to  separate  ourselves  from  all  that  is  opposed  to  his  holy 
will.  How  can  we  be  at  once  united  to  him  and  to  the 
things  he  disapproves  ?  "  Ye  cannot."  says  the  apostle, 
making  this  application  of  the  sacramental  emblems,  "  Ye 
cannot  drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord  and  the  cup  of  devils ; 
ye  cannot  partake  of  the  Lord's  table  and  the  table  of  devils." 
This  appeal  is  obviously  of  a  very  extensive  range  and 
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application.  Ye  -cannot  have  communion  with  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  and  at  the  same  time  partake  of  the 
works  of  the  devil.  Such  inconsistency  is  not  confined  to 
the  temples  of  idols.  Immorality  is  quite  as  much  the 
work  of  the  devil  as  idolatry.  Wherever  the  inconsistency 
appears,  it  is  a  profanation  of  the  cup  and  table  of  the 
Lord,  and  brings  upon  the  communicants  the  guilt  of  those 
who,  eating  and  drinking  unworthily,  are  "  guilty  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  the  Lord." 

Although  the  denunciations  of  the  apostle  are  not  to  be 
divested  of  the  terrors  in  which  he  has  clothed  them,  we 
ought  to  be  solicitous  to  remove  every  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  the  communion  of  all  believers,  even  of  those  who  are 
weak  in  the  faith.  The  Lord's  table  is,  we  admit,  pro 
tected  from  the  profane  intrusion  of  ungodly  men,  by  terrors 
far  more  awful  than  those  which  guarded  Sinai,  when  the 
Lord  gave  his  holy  law  to  the  people  of  Israel ;  but  these 
terrible  sanctions  are  not  intended  to  deter  any  who  are 
willing  to  obey  Christ  as  their  Lord  and  Saviour.  Although 
Moses  at  the  mount  "  did  exceedingly  fear  and  quake"  at 
"so  terrible  a  sight,"  yet  he  proceeded  to  converse  with 
God  amidst  the  clouds  and  storm.  So  all  who  sincerely 
desire  to  commemorate  the  death  of  Christ,  and  to  live  con 
sistently  with  that  commemoration,  may  safely  proceed,  in 
humble  dependence  upon  the  gracious  assistance  of  God, 
to  eat  and  drink  the  symbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of  their 
adorable  Redeemer.  The  memorials  of  his  death  are  com 
mitted  to  all  believers,  and  they  are  solemnly  charged  to 
perpetuate  the  commemorative  rite.  To  so  solemn  a 
charge,  none  can  be  unfaithful  without  incurring  propor 
tionate  guilt.  The  man  who  cannot  discern  the  Lord's 
body,  is  prohibited  from  eating  its  symbol ;  because  such  a 
man  is  an  unbeliever,  and  excluded,  not  only  from  the  com 
munion  of  saints  on  earth,  but  also  from  the  hope  of  com 
munion  with  Christ  in  heaven.  But  can  any  thoughtful 
man  be  content  to  remain  in  a  state  of  exclusion  from  the 
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hope  of  eternal  life?  All  who  are  justified  in  acting  upon 
the  presumption,  that  they  are  Christ's  disciples  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  their  lives,  are  included  in  the  kind  in 
vitation  and  the  solemn  charge  of  their  Lord,  to  show  his 
death  until  he  come.  If  the  fear  of  displeasing  the  Lord 
deters  any  true  disciples  from  approaching  his  table,  with 
more  reason  may  they  fear  to  live  in  the  continual  neglect 
of  the  express  command,  or  rather  the  dying  request,  which 
Jesus  gave  to  his  disciples,  that  while  he  is  absent,  they 
should  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  unexampled  love, 
in  giving  his  body  and  blood  for  the  life  of  the  world.  Or 
if  any  are  afraid,  on  reasonable  grounds,  of  becoming  un 
worthy  communicants,  they  ought  rather  to  tremble  at  the 
terrors  of  an  inquiry  which  is  heard  far  from  the  table  of 
the  Lord,  as  well  as  near  to  it,  "  How  shall  we  escape  if 
we  neglect  so  great  salvation  ?  " 

Nor  dare  we  attempt  to  form  a  proportionate  estimate  of 
the  guilt  of  eating  and  drinking  unworthily,  and  of  not  eat 
ing  and  drinking  at  all.  The  believer  ought  to  avoid  both 
transgressions  of  Christ's  law.  By  God's  help  he  can  eat 
and  drink  worthily ;  and  therefore  he  ought  not  to  make 
his  own  culpable  unworthiness  an  excuse  for  the  neglect  of 
positive  duty.  How  often  do  we  pray  unworthily  !  Is  that 
a  reason  for  our  never  praying  at  all  ?  And  as  to  the  un 
believer,  he  has  a  far  more  solemn  account  to  give  than  that 
which  relates  to  the  external  forms  of  the  Christian  faith. 

We  have  endeavoured  carefully  to  examine  such  evidence 
as  the  New  Testament  supplies,  respecting  the  nature  and 
design  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Here  we  may  close  the  in 
quiry,  in  so  far  as  authority  is  concerned  ;  for  we  are  not 
to  be  tempted  to  consult  any  other  testimony  as  an  author 
itative  rule  of  faith  upon  this  subject.  "  To  the  law  and 
to  the  testimony : "  if  later  writers  "  speak  not  according 
to  their  word,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in  them."  It 
may,  however,  be  expected  that,  in  closing  this  inquiry, 
some  references  should  be  made  to  such  notices  of  the 
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Lord's  Supper  in  the  earlier  fathers,  as  may  illustrate  the 
opinions  of  a  comparatively  purer  age  of  the  church,  and 
in  some  degree  explain  the  causes  of  the  grievous  corrup 
tions  which  prevailed  in  subsequent  times.  For  this  pur 
pose,  a  hrief  notice  of  a  few  passages  bearing  on  the  prin 
cipal  points  of  dispute,  may  be  quite  sufficient. 

The  two  great  corruptions  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which 
we  have  had  occasion  especially  to  notice  and  expose,  are 
the  solemnizing  of  it  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  sins 
of  men,  and  the  regard  ing  of  the  elements  as  truly  converted 
into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  These  corruptions  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  mysterious  power  of  the 
priesthood  ;  for,  unless  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were 
really  present,  the  priest  would  have,  in  the  mere  bread  and 
wine,  only  a  thank-offering,  and  not  a  propitiation  for  sin, 
to  present  unto  God.  Meat  and  drink  alone  cannot  be  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice  of  any  worth. 

On  looking  through  the  earlier  ecclesiastical  writers,  and 
even  those  of  considerably  later  date,  we  cannot  but  ob 
serve  how  frequently  they  speak  of  the  elements  as  being, 
after  consecration,  bread  and  wine.  The  communicants 
are  continually  said  to  receive  bread  and  wine — to  eat 
bread,  and  to  drink  wine.  But  we  may  well  inquire,  If 
these  writers  had  believed  the  doctrine  of  transubstanti- 
ation,  would  they  have  ventured  to  call  the  true  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  by  the  names  of  bread  and  wine  ? 

It  is  true  that  early  ecclesiastical  writers  often  called  the 
elements  of  the  sacrament  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ; 
but  it  is  obvious  that  if  they  also  called  them  bread  and 
wine  after  the  consecration,  they  must,  in  one  instance 
or  the  other,  have  spoken  figuratively.  Catholics  are  as 
ready  as  Protestants  to  deny  that  the  same  thing  can  be, 
at  the  same  time,  both  bread  and  flesh,  or  wine  and  blood. 
Is  it  more  probable  that  the  fathers  should  figuratively 
have  called  the  bread  by  the  name  of  the  flesh  or  the  body, 
of  which  it  was  the  accredited  symbol,  or  figuratively  have 
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called  the  flesh  of  Christ  by  the  name  of  bread  after  its 
conversion  into  flesh,  which  conversion  must  have  been 
the  most  important  and  awful  fact  in  the  mysterious  celeb 
ration  ?  Reverently  they  might  have  called  bread  and 
wine  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ:  irreverent  it  would 
seem  to  have  called  the  true  body  and  precious  blood 
of  Christ  by  the  names  of  bread  and  wine.  This  remark  is 
chiefly  applicable  to  those  passages  in  which  the  consecrated 
elements  are  called  bread  and  wine,  irrespective  of  any  re 
ference  which  may  illustrate  their  real  nature  and  substance. 
Nor  is  this  remark  unimportant  in  the  opinion  of  Roman 
Catholic  theologians.  A  cursory  glance  over  their  criti 
cisms  on  these  passages,  will  show  how  ready  they  always 
are  to  offer  some  excuse  for  the  inadvertency  of  the  fathers 
in  speaking  of  the  Eucharist,  and  to  take  advantage  of  any 
faint  shadow  of  a  doubt,  which  may  assist tfiem  to  contend, 
however  unfairly,  that  where  bread  and  wine  are  men 
tioned,  the  consecrated  elements  were  not  intended  to  be 
described  by  those  names.  As  an  instance  of  such  unfair 
attempts,  we  may  notice  the  comments  of  Roman  Catholic 
writers  on  a  passage  of  Tertullian,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
Christians  as  "grieved  if  any  of  the  cup  or  the  bread  be 
spilled  upon  the  ground.''*  Although  these  words  occur  in 
the  midst  of  references  to  the  religious  rites  of  the  Christ 
ian  church,  the  Roman  Catholic  annotators,  Pamilius,  La 
Cerda,  and  others,  uniformly  explain  this  bread  and  wine 
as  if  it  denoted  only  common  food,  which  Christians  used 
frugally,  carefully,  and  even  reverently,  as  the  gift  of  their 
heavenly  Father.  A  reference  to  the  original  will  show, 
that  the  context  does  not  give  the  slightest  authority  to 
any  such  interpretation.  But  so  desirous  are  Catholic 
writers  to  evade,  by  any  pretext,  the  several  instances  in 

*  De  Corona,  c.  3.  Calicis  aut  panis  etiam  nostri  aliquid  decuti  in 
terram  anxie  patimur.  The  use  of  the  word  "  calix"  confirms  the  opinion 
that  the  Eucharist  is  here  meant.  See  the  annotations  of  Eoman  Catholics 
on  the  whole  chapter. 
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which  the  consecrated  elements  are  called  bread  and  wine 
by  the  early  ecclesiastical  writers.  We  have  already  ob 
served  at  some  length  how  Dr.  Wiseman,  in  his  Lectures 
on  Transubstantiation,  insists  upon  the  fact,  as  of  great 
importance  in  this  controversy,  that  Jesus  said,  not  "  This 
bread"  but  only  "  This  is  my  body;"  thus  intentionally 
avoiding  to  call  the  substance  which  he  held  in  his  hand 
by  the  name  of  bread. 

After  the  manner  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  said,  "  The 
bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  body 
•of  Christ  ?  "  and  again,  "  Let  a  man  examine  himself,  and 
so  let  him  eat  of  this  bread;"  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the 
highest  authority,  even  in  the  estimation  of  Romanists, 
expressly  and  frequently  call  the  consecrated  elements 
bread  and  wine.  I  have  already  intimated  that  I  can  place 
no  confidence  in  the  present  epistles  of  Ignatius;  but 
Romanists  do  cite  them  in  defence  of  their  doctrines,  and 
therefore  we  may  quote  them  as  argument  ad  hominem. 
Besides,  to  those  who  do  not  credit  their  genuineness,  they 
show  the  manner  in  which  the  Eucharist  was  described  at 
the  early  period  of  the  interpolation,  or  the  forgery.  Ignatius 
says,  or  is  made  to  say  by  an  early  ecclesiastic,  :<  I  desire 
the  heavenly  bread  of  God,  which  is  the  flesh  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  (ad  Rom.  c.  vii.) ;  and  again,  "  Breaking  one  bread', 
which  is  the  medicine  of  immortality"  (ad  Eph.  c.  xx.).  In 
these  phrases  the  language  is  evidently  figurative.  But 
when  the  same  substance  is  called  both  bread  arid  the 
flesh  of  Christ,  can  there  be  any  doubt  which  word  is  to  be 
interpreted  figuratively,  and  which  literally?  That  bread 
should  be  figuratively  called  the  flesh  of  Christ,  of  which 
it  is  the  appropriate  sign,  will  be  readily  admitted  by  every 
candid  reader.  But  that  the  true  flesh  of  Christ,  after 
every  particle  of  bread  is  destroyed,  should  be  figura 
tively  called  bread,  is  totally  inexplicable.  What  would 
be  the  propriety  or  use  of  such  a  figure  ?  To  call  the  true 
body  of  Christ  bread,  because  it  was  once  bread,  would  be 
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like  calling  the  wine  at  the  marriage-feast  in  Cana,  water 
after  the  conversion  ;  or  calling  a  man  a  child,  because  he 
was  once  a  child.  Such  an  arbitrary  substitution  of  words 
corresponds  with  the  figurative  language  of  no  people  upon 
earth. 

We  have  in  a  previous  Lecture  cited  the  passages  of 
Justin  Martyr,  in  which  he  represents  the  deacons,  after 
the  offering  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  by  the  president,  as 
distributing  to  all  present,  and  carrying  to  the  absent,  the 
bread,  and  wine,  and  water.  In  another  place  he  says, 
4<  The  offering  of  flour,  which  was  appointed  to  be  offered 
for  those  cleansed  from  leprosy,  was  a  type  of  the  bread  of 

the  Eucharist  (TUTTOS  TJV  -roC  aprov  rrjs  cvxapio-rias),  which  JeSUS 

Christ  our  Lord  committed  to  us,  to  observe  for  a  memor 
ial  of  his  suffering,  which  he  endured  for  those  men  who 
are  cleansed  in  their  souls  from  all  wickedness."  (Dial. 
cum  Tryph.  c.  41.)  According  to  this  passage,  bread  was 
offered  for  a  memorial  of  Christ's  suffering,  not  a  sacrifice 
for  sins,  and  of  that  bread  the  offering  of  flour  in  the 
Jewish  ritual  was  an  appropriate  emblem.  The  offering 
of  the  true  body  of  Christ  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
representation  which  Justin  gives,  of  the  resemblance 
between  the  Jewish  rite  and  the  Christian  commemor 
ation. 

With  the  same  figurative  signification  Irenseus  repre 
sents  the  bread  as  the  body  of  Christ :  "  That  bread  over 
which  thanks  are  offered  is  the  body  of  Christ."  (Adv. 
Hseres.  lib.  iv.  c.  34.)  "  Taking  bread  the  Lord  acknow 
ledged  it  for  his  body,  and  the  mixture  of  the  cup  he 
declared  to  be  his  blood."  (Ibid.  c.  57.)  How  Irenaeus 
understood  the  bread  to  be  the  body  of  Christ  may  admit 
of  some  explanation  from  other  statements,  in  which  he 
says,  that  "  the  bread  receiving  the  invocation  of  God  is  no 
longer  common  bread,  but  the  Eucharist ;  "  and  again,  that 
"  receiving'the  Word  (koyov)  of  God  it  becomes  the  Euchar- 
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1st,  which  is  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ."     (Ibid.  lib. 
v.  c.  2.) 

Both  Tertullian  (Adv.  Jud.)  and  Cyprian  (Ep.  ad  Mag- 
num,  Ixix.)  say  that  "Christ  called  the  bread  his  body." 
But  if  he  did  so,  he  must  have  spoken  figuratively ;  for, 
according  to  Cardinal  Wiseman,  bread  cannot  be  the  body 
of  Christ.  Cyprian  expounds  his  own  meaning ;  for, 
having  said  that  "  It  was  wine  which  Christ  called  his 
blood,"  he  afterwards  observes,  "In  the  wine  was  shown 
the  blood  of  Christ."  (Ep.  ad  Cgecil.  Ixiii.)  These  and 
similar  phrases  in  the  early  fathers  are  easily  interpreted 
by  the  help  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  says,  "  The 
wine  is  a  mystic  sign  of  the  sacred  blood."  (Paeclag.  lib.  ii. 
c.  &.)  Many  similar  phrases  may  be  produced  from  Au 
gustine,*  Jerome,!  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  \  and  succeeding 
ecclesiastical  writers,  from  which  it  undeniably  appears 
that,  without  scruple  or  hesitation,  they  call  the  elements 
after  consecration,  when  distributed,  received,  and  eaten 
or  drunk,  bread  and  wine.  The  principle  is  thus  stated 
by  Facundus :  —  "The  sacrament  of  adoption  (baptism) 
may  be  called  adoption  :  so  the  sacrament  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  which  is  the  consecration  in  the 
bread  and  cup,  we  call  his  body  arid  blood ;  not  because 
the  bread  is  properly  his  body  and  the  cup  his  blood,  but 
because  they  contain  in  themselves  the  mystery  of  his 
body  and  blood.  Hence  also  the  Lord  himself  called  the 
consecrated  bread,  which  he  delivered  to  his  disciples,  his 
own  body  and  blood.  "§  The  same  explanation  is  found 
in  a  fragment  of  the  old  Latin  version  of  an  epistle  of 
Chrysostom  :  IT  "  For  as,  before  the  bread  is  consecrated, 
we  call  it  bread,  but  by  the  divine  grace  consecrating  it. 

*  Enarr.  in  Psalm  cxlvii.  t  Epis.  Hedib.  cl.  qufes.  2. 

I  In  Bapt.  Christ, 

§  Facund.  Herm.  Defen.  pro  Tribus  Capitulis  Concilii  CLalced.  lib.  ix.  c. 
3,  cited  in  Reuth,  Opuscula,  vol.  ii.p.  497. 
^[  BouJ.h,  Opuscula,  vol.  ii.  p.  483. 
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through  the  mediating  priest,  it  is  freed  from  the  name  of 
bread,  and  is  accounted  worthy  of  the  name  of  the  Lord's 
body,  although  the  nature  of  bread  remains  in  it,  and  not 
two  bodies,  but  one  body  of  the  Son  is  mentioned."  In 
like  manner  Theodoret  says,  in  an  extract  cited  by  Routh,* 
"  He  who  called  his  natural  body  corn  and  bread,  and 
again  named  himself  a  vine,  honoured  the  visible  symbols 
by  the  name  of  his  body  and  blood,  not  changing  their 
nature,  but  adding  grace  to  their  nature."  We  can  thus  un 
derstand  why  the  fathers,  notbelieving  intransubstantiation, 
should  have  called  the  bread  and  wine  by  the  names  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ.  But  if  they  believed  in  tran- 
substantiation,  it  is  inexplicable  that  they  should  so  fre 
quently  have  called  the  true  substance  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  by  the  names  of  bread  and  wine. 

But  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  they  have  said  other 
things  of  the  sacramental  elements,  which  they  unscrupul 
ously  call  bread  and  wine ;  and  as  their  sayings  are  opposed 
to  the  simplicity  of  our  doctrine,  it  would  be  unfair  to  leave 
them  without  farther  notice. 

A  remarkable  passage  is  found  in  the  Epistle  of  Ignatius 
to  the  Smyrnseans  (c.  6).  Occurring  in  that  apocryphal 
letter,  it  may  be  thought  of  very  little  importance  ;  tut  it 
deserves  attention,  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  other 
representations,  which  are  found  in  the  acknowledged 
writings  of  the  eniy  fathers.  I  therefore  adduce  the 
words,  not  as  those  of  Ignatius,  but  as  representing  the 
language  which  was  prevalent  at  an  early  age  of  the  church. 
Speaking  of  certain  heretics,  the  writer  says  :  "  They  ab 
stain  from  the  Eucharist  and  prayer,  because  they  do  not 
confess  the  Eucharist  to  be  the  flesh  of  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  who  suffered  for  our  sins,  and  whom  the  Father 
raised  by  his  goodness."  Does  this  writer  mean,  that  the 
Eucharist  represented  the  flesh  of  Christ,  or  that  it  really 
was  the  flesh  of  Christ  ?  We  have  observed  the  principle 

*  Opuscula,  vol.  ii.  p.  487. 
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on  which  the  fathers  called  the  bread  by  the  name  of  the 
body  of  Christ.  It  may  possibly  be  said,  that  more  is  here 
intended,  because  these  heretics  are  charged  with  denying 
"the  Eucharist  to  be  the  flesh  of  our  Saviour;  "  and  there 
fore  tho  words  of  the  writer  cannot  be  figurative.  Yet  a 
passage  from  Tertullian,  referring  to  these  same  heretics, 
and  confuting  them  by  the  language  used  in  the  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist,  confirms  the  figurative  interpretation  : 
"  But  Christ,  having  taken  the  bread  and  given  it  to  his 
disciples,  made  it  his  body — that  is,  the  Jiff  lire  of  his  body. 
But  it  could  not  have  been  a  figure,  unless  the  body  were 
true  ;  for  an  empty  form,  which  is  a  phantasm,  could  not 
have  been  a  figure."  (Adversus  Marcionem.  lib.  iv.  c.  40.) 
To  the  same  purpose  may  be  cited  a  passage  from  a  work, 
in  reply  to  the  same  heretics,  formerly  ascribed  to  Origen, 
although  now  generally  considered  to  be  spurious  : — "  If 
Christ,  as  these  men  say,  had  neither  flesh  nor  blood,  of 
what  sort  of  flesh,  or  of  what  body,  or  of  what  blood,  did  lie 
give  the  images  (elicovas),  when  he  gave  the  bread  and  wine 
to  his  disciples  ?''*  It  appears,  therefore,  to  have  been 
usual  to  refute  the  objections  of  those  heretics  who  denied 
that  Christ  possessed  a  true  body,  by  referring  to  the  bread 
and  wine  of  the  Eucharist  as  the  figures  or  images  of  his 
body,  which  must  have  consisted  of  flesh  and  blood,  or  the 
figures  would  have  been  egregiously  inappropriate.  Bread 
arid  wine  cannot  be  the  appropriate  signs  of  a  spirit  having 
neither  flesh  nor  blood.3 

But  if  these  passages  be  not  sufficient  to  explain  the 
words,  "  they  do  not  confess  the  Eucharist  to  be  the  flesh 
of  our  Saviour,"  that  is,  the  figure  of  his  flesh,  we  may  con 
sider  the  doctrine  of  this  brief  sentence  to  be  more  fully 
developed  in  the  well-known  representation  of  Justin  Mar 
tyr,  with  which  correspond  in  expression  several  passages 
of  the  early  ecclesiastical  writers.  He  says  :  "  For  not  as 
common  food  nor  common  drink  do  we  receive  these 

*  Dialogus  contra  Marcionitas.     Loc.  iv.  p.  llfi,  ed.  Wetstenii. 
XV.  2  B 
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things;  but  in  what  manner,  through  the  Word  of  God, 
Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  having  become  incarnate,  had 
flesh  and  blood  for  our  salvation  ;  so  likewise  we  have  been 
taught,  that  the  eucharistic  food,  by  the  prayer  of  the  word 
from  him,  by  which  our  flesh  and  blood  are  nourished  by  a 
transmutation,  are  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  incarnate 
Jesus."*  He  cites,  in  proof  of  this  statement,  the  words  of 
Jesus  :  "  This  is  my  body ;  "  "  This  is  my  blood."  The 
correct  interpretation  of  this  passage  is  of  great  importance, 
as  upon  it  very  much  depends  the  meaning  of  similar  state 
ments  in  other  ecclesiastical  writers.  The  controvertists 
of  all  parties — Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Calvinists — have 
appealed  to  it  in  defence  of  their  respective  doctrines. 
Neander  considers  it  as  most  favourable  to  the  Lutherans  ; 
and  Semisch,  in  his  "  Account  of  Justin  Martyr,"  is,  though 
with  some  hesitation,  of  the  same  opinion. f 

On  considering  the  words  of  Justin,  we  perceive  that 
they  are  expressed,  as  if  the  writer  were,  carefully  denning 
his  meaning,  and  illustrating  it  by  a  comparison.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  phrase,  "by  a  transmutation"  (KO.TU 
nerafioXrjv)  refers  to  our  flesh  and  blood  being  nourished 
by  the  eucharistic  food,  not  to  any  change  in  the  food  itself 
before  it  is  eaten.  This  is  so  evident,  that  Catholic  writers 
can  scarcely  be  acquitted  of  disingenuousness  in  appealing 
to  this  phrase  in  proof  of  transubstantiation.  But  by  what 
kind  of  transmutation  are  "  our  flesh  and  blood  nourished 

*  Ou  7<«p  u>?  K.OIVOV  aprov  oi/Se  KOIVOV  iro/jia  TO.VTO.  Xa/i/Savo^ev'  uAX'  ov  Tpoirov  6ta 
"\6fov  Oeov  ffapKonoin^eis  'irjcroi!?  Xpjc-ror  6  crwrJjp  /jjuwi/  Kai  crdpKa  Kal  al/jia  VTTtp 
<ro>T»]pt'a9  rifiwv  ecrxei',  ouTwr  Kal  TIJV  61'  eux'i?  Ac^ou  TOU  Trap'  avrov  ev-^apLffrriOelffav 
-rpcxprjv,  6?  ri?  cujua  Kai  trdpKev  Kara  yuera/SoAJ/v  rpe<povrai  fi/jitav,  exeivov  TOV  ffapKOTrot- 
n^ecTO?  'Itio-oi/  Kat  adpKa  Kai  aT/ia  e3i3ftx^1M6"  el  vat. — Apol.  ii.  66. 

^  "  Neither  the  Catholic,  nor  the  Lutheran,  nor  the  Reformed  doctrine 
finds  a  guarantee  in  Justin.  But  in  the  language  of  this  father  there  is 
something  which  each  of  those  churches  may,  with  some  plausibility,  claim 
for  itself." — Semisch,  Justin  Martyr. — Ryland's  Translation,  vol.  ii.  p.  340. 

Neander  finds  in  Justin  the  representation  of  a  connexion,  and  penetration 
of  the  substance  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  with  the  substance  of  the 
bread  and  wine,  thoi^gh  not  decidedly  in  the  Lutheran  sense.  See  Semisch. 
vol.  ii.  p.  339. 
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by  the  eucharistic  food  ?"  Did  Justin  refer  to  the  natural 
assimilation  of  food  through  the  process  of  digestion,  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  been  speaking  of  common 
bread  and  wine?  Although  some  Protestant  writers  have 
so  expounded  the  passage,  it  appears  to  me  very  improba 
ble  that  he  should  have  referred  to  such  a  process  in  speak 
ing  of  the  eucharistic  bread  and  wine,  which  he  had  just 
before  described  as  "not  common  bread  nor  common  drink." 
The  true  exposition  of  the  passage  is,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
to  be  found  in  the  opinion,  which  was  prevalent  at  a  very 
early  age,  that  the  eucharistic  food,  becoming  incorporated 
with  the  bodies  of  the  communicants,  imparted  to  them  a 
new  principle  of  life,  by  which  they  became  immortal,  or 
at  least  were  prepared  for  the  resurrection  of  the  just.  Such 
an  incorporation  might  well  be  called  ':  a  transmutation," 
by  which  "our  flesh  and  blood  are  nourished."  Thus,  in 
the  Epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the  Ephesians,  the  writer  (who 
ever  he  was)  calls  the  broken  bread  "the  medicine  of  im 
mortality,  and  the  antidote  against  death,  so  that  they  live 
in  Christ  Jesus  for  ever  "  (c.  20).  But  more  to  the  purpose 
is  a  passage  of  Irenseus,  who  says,  "  As  bread  from  earth 
is,  on  receiving  the  invocation  of  God,  no  longer  common 
bread,  but  Eucharist,  consisting  of  two  substances,  the 
earthly  and  the  heavenly,  so  our  bodies,  partaking  of  the 
Eucharist,  are  no  longer  corruptible,  but  have  the  hope  of 
the  everlasting  resurrection."* 

Two  passages  so  similar,  in  ecclesiastical  writers  so 
nearly  contemporaneous  as  Justin  and  Irenaeus,  should 
illustrate  each  other.  The  meaning  of  Irenseus  is  indis 
putable.  Making  him  the  interpreter  of  Justin,  I  am  con 
firmed  in  the  opinion  before  expressed,  that  the  doctrine  of 
both  fathers  was,  that  the  elements  of  the  Eucharist  be- . 


*  Adv.  Haeres.  lib.  iv.  C.  34. — 'flr  <W6  7^f  &PTOJ  T 
TOV  Oeov  ovKen  Kotvot  apros  iff-rtv,  u\\'  ^v^apior  a,  IK  bvo  Trpa/y^iarcoi/ 
£fr«-yetoi>  re  jccti  ovpavlov,  o'vrwt  Kal  T<i  aua^a-ra  r.^Cav  jaeTa>aju/3avovra  T?jr 
ju»)Kf5T(  eti'ai  (f>dap-rd,  T>;V  e\wida  T^f  ei?  olfivu?  avao-Tacrewr  exovra. 
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came,  by  a  transmutation,  an  incorruptible  principle  in 
the  bodies  of  the  saints,  by  which  they  were  sustained  to 
everlasting  life,  But  whatever  this  transmutation  may 
have  been,  it  was  evidently  not  the  transubstantiation  of 
the  bread  and  wine,  but  a  change  on  their  becoming 
incorporated  with  our  bodies.  The  same  sentiment  is 
expressed  by  later  writers,  as  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (Catech. 
Orate.  37). 

But  it  is  undeniable  that  Justin  calls  the  eucharistic  food 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  Jesus  ;  and  the  connexion  will 
scarcely  allow  us  to  interpret  his  language  as  if  it  were 
only  figurative.  How,  then,  is  he  to  be  understood  ? 
Irenseus,  in  the  passage  already  cited,  represents  the  bread 
of  the  Eucharist  as  "  consisting  of  two  things — the  earthly 
mid  the  heavenly."  However  favourable  this  may  seem  to 
the  Lutheran  notion  of  consubstantiation,  it  is  evidently 
opposed  to  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  a  complete  transub 
stantiation  of  the  earthly  into  the  heavenly.  But  Justin 
supplies  an  explanation  which,  however  obscure  and  per 
plexing  it  may  seem,  is  clearly  opposed  to  both  the  Lu 
theran  and  the  Catholic  doctrine.  His  illustration  may 
be  found  in  the  clause  already  cited  :  "In  what  manner, 
through  the  Word  (8ia  \6yov),  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour 
became  incarnate,  ....  so  likewise  we  have  been  taught 
that  the  eucharistic  food  ....  is  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
the  incarnate  Jesus."  How,  we  inquire,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  that  age,  did  Jesus  Christ  become  incarnate 
through  the  word  of  God  ?  The  answer  may  be  found  in 
Tertullian  :  "How  was  the  Word  made  flesh?  Was  he 
transfigured  into  flesh,  or  did  he  put  on  flesh  ?  Doubtless 
he  put  it  on  ;  for  we  must  believe  that  God  is  immutable, 
and  incapable  of  being  transformed,  as  he  is  eternal :  for 
transfiguration  is  a  destruction  of  what  before  existed." 
(Adv.  Prax.  c.  '^7.)  In  the  incarnation  there  was  not  a 
transubstantiation  of  the  Word  into  flesh,  but  an  assump 
tion  of  flesh  by  the  Word.  In  accordance  with  this  doc- 
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trine,  Justin    says:    "Through  the  word  of   God,   Jesus 
Christ  had  flesh  and  blood,"  not  was  flesh  and  blood. 

But  Justin  continues  to  teach  that,  "As,  through  the 
Logos,  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  becoming  incarnate,  had 
flesh  and  blood ;  so,  likewise,  we  have  been  taught  that 
the  eucharistic  food  is  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  incarnate 
Jesus."  To  interpret  this  passage  correctly,  we  must 
ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  comparison  implied  in  the 
phrase  "  so  likewise."  As  in  the  incarnation  the  Logos 
assumed  flesh  or  human  nature  for  his  body,  the  com 
parison  suggests  that  "  so  likewise  "  the  Logos,  in  the 
Eucharist,  assumes  the  bread  and  wine  into  a  peculiar  and 
mysterious  connexion  with  himself,  so  that  these  elements 
united  to  him,  by  means  of  the  Logos  or  Divine  nature, 
are  called  "his  body  and  blood."  That  Justin  believed 
that  the  bread  and  wine  actually  became  flesh  and  blood,  is 
not  necessarily  inferred  from  these  words,  nor  is  it  in 
accordance  with  other  passages,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
consecrated  elements  as  being  still  bread  and  wine.  Cer 
tainly,  he  could  not  have  believed  that  the  body  which  was 
assumed  by  the  Logos  from  the  sacramental  bread  and 
wine,  was  that  very  identical  body  of  human  flesh  which 
suffered  and  died  upon  the  cross.  Such  a  transubstanti- 
ation  is  contrary  to  the  representation  of  this  passage,  as 
well  as  to  some  other  representations  of  those  early  times. 
Justin  seems  to  have  believed  in  a  kind  of  repetition  of  the 
embodiment  of  the  Logos  in  the  sacrament,  by  the  as 
sumption  of  material  bread  and  wine  into  mysterious  union 
with  the  Divine  nature.  As  in  the  incarnation  the  human 
nature,  so  in  the  sacrament  the  material  bread,  became  a 
kind  of  dwelling  for  the  Logos.  That  embodiment,  if  he 
believed  that  the  bread  became  flesh,  might  be  called  an 
incarnation.  But  if  he  believed,. as  we  suppose,  that  the 
bread  retained  its  own  nature  on  being  united  with  the 
Logos,  it  might  be  called  by  the  barbarous  word  (we  know 
no  better)  of  impanition — the  union  with  bread.  The 
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transmutation  of  this  body  of  Christ  into  the  flesh  of 
those  worthily  eating  of  it,  was  supposed  to  impart  im 
mortality,  or  a  preparation  for  immortality,  to  their  mortal 
bodies.  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  attribute  this  doctrine 
to  Justin,  as  well  as  to  Irenseus,  at  least  in  its  milder  form, 
not  only  because  it  agrees  best  with  their  representations, 
but  also  because  it  seems  to  have  been,  as  we  infer  from 
the  language  of  other  fathers,  the  earliest  form  in  which 
the  doctrine  of  a  real  presence  was  acknowledged  in  the 
Christian  church. 

Although  this  representation  implies  the  real  presence 
of  a  body  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  received  and  eaten 
by  the  faithful,  it  does  not  imply  the  presence  of  that  body 
of  Christ  which  was  born  of  the  Virgin  and  offered  upon 
the  cross.  A  new  body  is  supposed,  in  every  consecration, 
to  be  assumed  by  the  Saviour.  It  is,  therefore,  essentially 
different  from  both  transubstantiation  and  consubstan- 
tiation,  which  imply  the  presence  of  the  identical  body 
which  was  crucified  for  sin.  Nor  is  the  connexion  of  the 
bread,  as  in  consubstantiation,  with  the  body  of  Christ, 
but  with  the  Logos,  or  Divine  Spirit.  A  still  milder  form 
of  this  doctrine  is,  that  the  sacramental  food,  not  on  its 
consecration,  but  on  its  assimilation  into  flesh  in  the 
bodies  of  the  faithful,  is  then  assumed  into  especial  union 
with  the  Divine  Logos ;  and  so  in  a  sense  more  than 
figurative,  our  bodies  are  united  to  Christ  by  eating  his 
flesh  and  drinking  his  blood.  Although  this  theory  may 
be  reconciled  with  the  words  of  Justin,  it  cannot  with 
those  of  later  ecclesiastical  writers.  On  considering  some 
of  the  expressions  which  Calvin  used  in  opposing  the 
views  of  Zwingle,  when  he  speaks  of  a  real,  though  spirit 
ual,  presence  of  Christ  in  the  elements, — of  the  faithful 
becoming  incorporated  with  Christ  by  eating  his  flesh  and 
drinking  his  blood, — I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the 
illustrious  reformer  held  some  such  doctrine  as  that  of  the 
early  fathers.  But  his  language  on  other  occasions  is  so 
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different  as  to  induce  me  rather  to  acquiesce  in  the  views 
already  expressed,  that  his  difference  with  Zwingle  and  the 
Sacramentarians  was  verbal  rather  than  real,  and  that  it 
arose  from  his  desire,  in  the  peculiar  position  which  he 
occupied,  to  appear  as  nearly  as  possible  in  accordance 
with  the  Lutherans. 

In  an  extract  we  have  given  from  Irenseus,  in  which  he 
describes  "the  Eucharist  as  consisting  of  two  things — the 
heavenly  and  the  earthly,"  he  evidently  supposed  that  the 
substance  of  the  bread  from  the  earth  remained  as  an 
earthly  substance,  although  in  connexion  with  the  hea 
venly.  This  is  certainly  not  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation,  which  annihilates  the  earthly;  nor  do  we  think 
that  its  apparent  accordance  with  consubstantiation  will 
bear  the  test  of  a  comparison  with  the  words  of  Justin 
Martyr.  Some  such  opinion  as  I  have  attributed  to  Justin 
and  Irenseus,  seems  to  have  been  held  by  Clement  of  Alex 
andria,  when  he  spoke  of  the  "  twofold  nature  of  the  blood 
of  Christ — the  bodily  and  the  spiritual."  (Psedag.  lib. 
ii.  c.  2.)  Tertullian  has  some  expressions  which  corres 
pond  with  this  opinion  ;  as  when  he  says,  "  Moreover  his 
body  is  accounted  to  be  in  the  bread,  in  the  words,  *  This 
is  my  body.'  "  (De  Orat.  c.  6.)  But  in  several  other 
passages,  of  which  we  have  already  cited  some,  he  dis 
tinctly  says,  "  The  bread  represents  diarist's  body."  (Adv 
Marc.  lib.  i.  c.  14.)  And  again,  "  Christ  in  saying,  'This 
is  my  body,'  meant  the  figure  of  his  body."  (Ibid.  lib.  iv. 
c.  40.)  So  Cyprian  says,  "  In  the  wine  was  shown  the 
blood  of  Christ."  (Ep.  ad  Csecil.  Ixiii.)  Similar  testimo 
nies  against  transubstantiation  may  be  cited  from  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  who  says,  "  Under  the  type  of  bread,  the  body 
is  given  to  thee,  and  under  the  type  of  wine  the  blood," 
(Catech.  Myst.  iv.  sect  3  ;)  from  Athanasius,  who,  says, 
"  Our  Lord  made  a  difference  between  the  flesh  and  the 
spirit,  that  those  who  believe  not  only  what  is  visible,  but 
what  is  unseen,  might  learn  that  he  spake  not  of  carnal, 
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but  of  spiritual  things.  For  how  many  men  could  his  body 
have  been  sufficient  for  food,  that  it  should  become  the 
nourishment  of  the  whole  world  ?  But  on  this  account  he 
mentioned  the  passage  of  the  Son  of  man  to  heaven, 
that  they  might  avoid  the  carnal  understanding,  and  learn 
that  the  flesh  mentioned  is  heavenly  and  spiritual  food 
from  above,  given  by  himself.  'For  the  words  that  I  have 
spoken  unto  you,'  he  says,  '  are  spirit  and  life :  '  as  if  he 
had  said,  '  My  body,  which  is  shown  and  given  for  the 
world,  shall  be  given  as  food,  that  it  may  be  distributed 
spiritually  to  every  one,  and  become  to  them  all  the  pre 
servation  to  the  resurrection  of  everlasting  life."  (In  illud 
Evangelii,  Quicunque  dixerit  verbum,  &c.  Matt,  xii.  32.) 
From  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Nice:  "Let  not  our 
thoughts  keep  poorly  (raTrciv&s)  to  the  bread  and  cup  set 
before  us  ;  but  raising  our  minds  by  faith,  let  us  contem 
plate  being  before  that  sacred  table,  the  Lamb  of  God  that 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  From  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  :  "  As  the  sacred  altar  by  which  we  stand  is  stone, 
according  to  its  nature,  common,  and  nothing  differing 
from  other  slabs  which  build  our  walls,  but  when  it  is 
consecrated  for  the  service  of  God,  and  receives  a  blessing, 
it  is  a  holy  table,  a  pure  altar ;  so  the  bread  is  at  first 
common,  but  when  it  is  mysteriously  consecrated,  is  both 
called  and  becomes  the  body  of  Christ."  (Orat.  in  Bapt. 
Christi.)  Here  the  change  of  the  bread  into  the  body  of 
Christ  is  like  the  change  of  common  stone  into  a  sacred 
and  pure  altar;  not  a  change  of  substance,  and  therefore 
not  transubstantiation.  So  Ambrose  (De  Sacram.  lib.  iv. 
c.  4,  sect.  1 4),  and  Chrysostom  (in  Matt.  xxvi.  35),  compare 
the  change  in  the  bread  and  wine,  on  consecration,  to  the 
change  of  a  carnal  man  into  a  new  creature  by  the  grace 
of  baptism.  In  the  works  of  Augustine  are  many  passages 
agreeing  with  his  testimony  already  cited :  "  In  Sacra 
ments  is  to  be  regarded,  not  what  they  are,  but  what  they 
show,  for  they  are  signs,  being  one  thing,  but  signifying 
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another."  (Contra  Maximinum,  iii.  22,  3.)  "Let  no  one 
look  to  what  they  are,  but  rather  to  what  they  are  the 
signs,  that  is,  what  they  signify."  (De  Doctrina  Christi, 
ii.  1,1.)  Of  Theodoret  we  may  refer  to  a  passage  already 
cited,  and  to  another  of  similar  import :  "  Our  Saviour 
changed  the  names,  and  to  his  body  applied  the  name  of 
the  symbol,  and  to  the  symbol  that  of  his  body."  (Dial.  i. 
p.  17,  ed.  1642.)  Passages  of  similar  effect  are  adduced  by 
Bishop  Cosin,  in  his  "  History  of  Transubstantiatiori ;  " 
from  Gelasius,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Ephrem  of  Antioch, 
Isidore  of  Hispal,  and  others,  down  to  the  eighth  century, 
when  we  find  our  countryman,  the  venerable  Bede,  re 
taining  the  ancient  faith  in  the  figures  of  the  Sacrament : 
';  In  the  place  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  lamb,  Christ 
substituted  the  sacrament  of  his  flesh  and  blood."  (Comm. 
in  Luc.  xxii.)  Again,  "At  the  sacred  supper  he  delivered 
to  his  disciples  the  figure  of  his  holy  body  and  blood." 
(Comm.  in  Psa.  iii.) 

From  no  authentic  writings  earlier  than  the  ninth  cen 
tury  can  there  be  produced  any  clear  testimony  in  favour 
of  that  which  may  be  fairly  called  the  Catholic  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation.  And  even  in  the  book  of  Pascha- 
sius,  a  monk  of  Corbey,  who  is  usually  considered  the 
earliest  defender  of  transubstantiation,  it  is  doubtful  whe 
ther  he  received  the  whole  doctrine  as  it  was  long  after 
wards  enjoined  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  Although  he 
maintained  the  real  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  in  a  more  gross  and  offensive  manner  than  any 
preceding  writer,  and  in  terms  which  nearly  approach  to, 
although  they  do  not  actually  express,  the  Romish  doc 
trine  of  transubstantiation,*  yet  passages  of  an  opposite 
tendency  have  been  adduced  from  his  writings  by  Cosin 
and  others.  Thus  he  is  cited  as  saying,  "  Christ  left  us 

*  "  Licet  figura  pauis  et  vini  hie  sit,  omnino  nihil  aliud  quam  caro  Christi 
et  sanguis  post  consecrationem  credenda  sunt." — Paschasius,  De  Corpore  et 
Sanguine  Domini,  cited  in  Cosin.  New  Edition,  p.  110. 
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this  sacrament,  a  visible  figure  and  character  of  his  body 
and  blood,  that  by  them  our  spirits  might  the  better 
embrace  spiritual  and  invisible  things,  and  be  more  fully 
fed  by  faith."  Again,  "  The  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  are 
not  received  carnally  but  spiritually."  No  Romanist  would 
call  the  sacrament  "the  figure  of  Christ's  body  and  blood," 
or  say  that  his  flesh  is  "  not  received  carnally."  But,  be 
that  as  it  may,  the  innovation  of  this  monk  produced  the 
most  strenuous  opposition  from  the  most  learned  ecclesi 
astics  of  his  own  and  the  subsequent  age. 

Of  these  opponents  of  transubstantiation.  in  the  ninth 
century  the  most  important  are  Raban  Maurus,  and  Ber 
tram  or  Ratram  of  Corbey,  whose  work  on  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  has  been  translated  into  English.* 

About  the  year  825,  Raban  Maurus,  Archbishop  of 
Mentz,  regarded  in  that  age,  on  account  of  his  learning 
and  piety,  the  great  light  of  Germany  and  France,  avowed 
his  decided  opposition  to  the  new  opinions  of  those  who 
began  to  teach  that  there  was  a  complete  change  of  the 
substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ.  He  maintained  that  "  the  sacramental  elements 
were  made  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  that  as  he,  who  is 
God  invisible,  appeared  visible  in  our  flesh,  and  mortal  to 
save  us  mortals,  so  he  might  by  a  thing  visible  fitly  repre 
sent  to  us  a  thing  invisible.  Some  receive  the  sacred 
sign  at  the  Lord's  table  to  their  salvation,  and  some  to 
their  ruin ;  but  the  thing  signified  is  life  to  every  man, 
and  death  to  none.  Whoever  receives  it  is  united  to 
Christ,  the  head  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  for  the  sacra 
ment  is  one  thing,  and  the  efficacy  of  it  another;  for  the 

*  Besides  these,  clear  testimonies  are  adduced  against  transubstantiation 
from  Amalarius  (De  Ecclesiast.  Officiis,  A.D.  830)  ;  from  Johannes  Erigena, 
the  tutor  of  Alfred  the  Great,  whose  book  was  condemned  200  years  after  his 
death,  in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  IX. ;  and  from  Walafrid  Strabo  (De  Eebus 
Ecclesias.  A.D.  860).  See  also  Jeremy  Taylor  on  the  Real  Presence  of  Christ 
in  the  Holy  Sacrament,  section  xii.,  who  cites  to  the  same  purpose,  Suidas, 
Hesychius,  Procopius,  the  scholiast  upon  Dionysius,  and  others. 
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sacrament  is  received  with  the  mouth,  but  the  grace 
thereof  feeds  the  inward  man.  And  as  the  first  is  turned 
into  our  substance,  when  we  eat  it  and  drink  it,  so  are  we 
made  the  body  of  Christ  when  we  live  piously  and  obe 
diently.  Therefore  the  faithful  do  well  and  truly  receive 
the  body  of  Christ,  if  they  neglect  not  to  be  the  body  of 
Christ,  and  they  become  the  body  of  Christ,  if  they  are 
willing  to  live  of  the  spirit  of  Christ."*  This  illustrious 
scholar  clearly  distinguished  between  the  sign  and  the 
thing  signified,  the  sacrament  and  the  efficacy  of  it,  the 
conversion  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  into  our  bodies  as  the 
emblem,  and  the  conversion  of  our  bodies  into  the  mem 
bers  of  Christ's  body  by  a  believing  and  obedient  life. 
Well  might  later  writers,  as  William  of  Malmesbury  (A.D. 
1200),  condemn  his  doctrine  as  erroneous  and  heretical. 

Still  more  decided  is  the  testimony  of  Katram  (or  Ber 
tram,  as  he  is  sometimes  called),  Abbot  of  Corbey,  who 
wrote  his  book  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Paschasius, 
at  the  request  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Bald.f  Two 
questions  were  proposed  by  the  emperor  :  Do  the  faithful 
in  the  Church  eat  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  a  figure 
and  mystery?  Or  is  that  natural  body  which  was  born  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  which  suffered,  died,  and  was  buried, 
and  now  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  itself  received 
in  the  mouth  of  the  faithful  in  the  Sacrament  ?  The 
answers  of  Ratram  show  that  he  denied  not  only  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  but  even  that  of  the  real 
presence  in  the  corporeal  sense.  Wrhat  can  be  more  plain 
and  decided  than  his  statements  ?  "  It  is  evident  that 
bread  and  wine  are  figuratively  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  According  to  the  substance  of  the  elements  they 

*  Rabanus  Maurus  <le  Instit.  Cler.  lib.  i.  c.  31,  cited  in  Cosin's  History, 
&c.,  p.  122. 

+  De  Corpora  et  Sanguine  Domini.  Of  this  work,  -written  A.D.  860,  an 
English  translation  has  been  printed  at  Oxford,  1838.  Ratram  and  Eaban, 
before  mentioned,  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  each  other. 
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are  after  the  consecration  what  they  were  before,  for  the 
bread  is  not  Christ  substantially.  If  this  mystery  be  not 
done  in  a  figure,  it  cannot  be  called  a  mystery.  The  wine 
also,  which  is  made  the  sacrament  of  the  blood  of  Christ 
by  the  consecration  of  the  priest,  shows  one  thing  by  its 
outward  appearance,  and  combines  another  inwardly ;  for 
what  is  there  visible  outwardly,  but  only  the  substance 
of  the  wine?  These  things  are  changed,  but  not  accord 
ing  to  the  material  part,  and  by  this  change  they  are 
not  what  they  truly  appear  to  be,  but  are  something  else 
besides  what  is^  their  proper  being.  For  they  are  made 
spiritually  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  not  that  the 
elements  be  two  different  things,  but  hi  one  respect  they 
are,  as  they  appear,  bread  and  wine,  and  in  another  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Hence,  according  to  the  visible 
creature  they  feed  the  body,  but  according  to  the  virtue  of 
a  more  excellent  substance  they  nourish  and  sanctify  the 
souls  of  the  faithful."*  In  reply  to  the  second  question, 
he  says,  "  For  lately  some,  not  rightly  thinking  of  the 
sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  have  said 
that  the  very  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  which  was  born 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  in  which  the  Lord  himself 
suffered  on  the  cross  and  rose  from  the  tomb,  is  the  same 
as  that  which  is  received  from  the  altar.  Against  which 
error,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able,  I  have  expounded  what 
ought  to  be  truly  believed  concerning  his  body  itself  .... 
The  body  of  Christ  in  which  he  suffered  is  one  thing,  and 
the  blood  which  was  shed  for  the  salvation  of  the  world  is 
one,  yet  the  sacraments  of  these  things  have  obtained  their 
names,  so  that  they  are  called  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  since  they  are  so  called  on  account  of  their  resem 
blance  to  the  things  which  they  denote."  Much  more  to 
the  same  effect  may  be  cited.f  With  good  reason  Romish 

*  See  Appendix  A. 

+  This  book  of  Retrain,  on  the  "  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,"  was  first 
printed  at  Cologne,  in  the  year  1532.     A  copy  is  said  to  have  iallen  into  the 
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controvertlsts  have  said,  that  Calvin's  heresy  is  as  old  as 
Bertram,  whom  some  have  called  Calvinior  Calvino.  This 
book  is  inserted  in  the  prohibited  list  by  the  fathers  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  although  the  Douay  professors  judged 
that  it  might  be  suffered  and  used,  after  it  was  corrected 
and  explained. 

In  the  tenth  century  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent,  although  still  encoun 
tering  much  opposition  on  the  continent,  while  in  England 
the  Saxon  Church  was  decidedly  opposed  to  it.  The  let 
ters  of  ^Elfric  the  grammarian,  addressed  to  Wulfstan, 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  Wulfsin,  Bishop  of  Sherbourn, 
afford  clear  evidence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  century.  Of  these 
letters,  preserved  in  the  Cathedral  Libraries  of  Worcester 
and  Exeter,  a  copy  was  in  the  possession  of  Archbishop 
Parker,  under  whose  patronage  they  were  printed,  together 
with  certain  homilies  of  the  Saxon  Church  ascribed  to 
/Elfric,  on  Easter,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and  the 
Decalogue.  The  book  contains  not  only  the  original 
Saxon  letters  and  homilies,  but  also  a  Latin  version,  and 
an  English  translation  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  from 
which  I  cite  a  few  sentences.*  In  the  letter  to  Wulfstan, 
JElfric  says,  "  The  Lord  which  halowed  housel  before  his 

hands  of  Ridley,  when  lie  was  a  parochial  clergyman  in  Kent.  By  its 
perusal,  he  was  convinced  that  transuhstantiation  was  contrary  to  the 
ancient  doctrine  of  the  church.  Residing  at  Herne,  near  Canterbury,  he 
communicated  with  Cranmer,  who,  applying  himself  to  the  study  of  this 
work,  became  satisfied  that  the  Romish  doctrine  was  comparatively  of  modern 
invention.  This  opinion  he  firmly  maintained.  "  If,"  said  he,  to  the  com 
missioners  at  Oxford,  "  it  can  be  proved  by  any  doctor,  above  a  thousand 
years  after  Christ,  that  Christ's  body  is  there  (in  the  Eucharist)  really,  I  will 
give  it  over."  Soames'  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England, 
vol.  ii.  ch.  2,  pp.  177,  178.  Ratram's  book,  therefore,  did  great  service  to  the 
cause  of  truth  near  seven  hundred  years  after  it  was  written.  By  it  and  its 
results,  he  being  dead  yet  speaketh.  See  Appendix  A. 

*  The  original  Saxon  may  be  found  in  Routh,  Opuscula,  pp.  531 — 529. 
See  Appendix  B. 
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suffering,  and  sayeth  that  the  bread  was  his  owne  body, 
and  that  the  wyne  was  truly  his  bloud,  he  halo  we  th  dayly 
by  the  handes  of  the  prist  bread  to  his  body,  and  wyne  to 
his  bloud  in  ghostly  mystery,  as  we  read  in  bokes.  And 
yet  that  liuely  bread  is  not  bodely  so  notwithstanding;  not 
the  self  same  body  that  Christ  suffered  in.  Nor  that  holy 
wine  is  the  Sauiour's  bloud  which  was  shed  for  vs  in 
bodely  thing,  but  in  ghostly  vnderstanding.  Both  be 
truly  that  bread  hys  body,  and  that  wyne  also  hys  bloud, 
as  was  the  heauenly  bread,  which  we  call  Manna,  that  fed 
forty  yeres  Gods  people  ....  All  our  fathers  ate  in  the 
wildernes  the  same  ghostly e  meate,  and  dranke  the  same 
ghostly  drinke.  They  dranke  of  that  gostly  stone  and 
that  stone  was  Christ.  The  apostle  hath  said,  as  you 
now  haue  heard,  that  they  all  did  eate  the  same  ghostly 
meate,  and  they  all  did  drinke  the  same  ghostly  drinke. 
And  he  sayth  not  bodely,  but  ghostly.  And  Christ  was 
not  yet  borne,  nor  hys  bloud  shedde,  when  that  the  people 
of  Israeli  ate  that  meat,  and  drank  of  that  stone.  And  the 
stone  was  not  bodelye  Christ,  though  he  so  sayd.  It  was 
the  same  mistery  in  the  olde  law,  and  they  did  ghostlye 
signifie  that  ghostly  housell  of  our  Savioures  body  which 
we  consecrate  now." 

In  the  epistle  to  Wulfsin,  he  says,  "  That  housell  is 
Christes  bodye,  not  bodylye,  but  ghostlye.  Not  the  body 
which  he  suffred  in,  but  the  bodye  of  which  he  speake, 
when  he  blessed  bread  and  wyne  to  housel  a  night  before 
his  suffring,  and  sayd  by  the  blessed  breade,  Thys  is  my 
bodye,  and  agayne  by  the  holye  wyne,  Thys  is  my  bloude 
whiche  is  shedd  for  manye  in  forgeuenes  of  sins." 

The  same  doctrine  is  taught  in  the  Easter  homily,  as 
appears  from  the  following  extract : — "  It  (the  housell)  is 
naturally  corruptible  bread  and  corruptible  wine,  and  is 
by  myghte  of  God's  worde  truely  Christes  bodye  and  hys 
bloude ;  not  so  notwithstanding  bodely  but  ghostly. 
Much  is  betwixte  the  body  Christ  suffered  in,  and  the 
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bodye  that  is  halo  wed  to  housell.  The  body  truely  that 
Christ  suffered  in  was  borne  of  the  flesh  of  Mary,  with 
bloud,  and  with  bone,  with  skinne,  and  with  synowes,  in 
humane  limmes,  with  a  reasonable  soule  living ;  and  his 
ghostlye  body,  which  we  call  the  housell,  is  gathered  of 
many  cornes :  without  bloude  and  bone,  without  lymmc. 
without  soule,  and  therfore  nothing  is  to  be  understand 
therein  bodelye,  but  all  is  ghostlye  to  be  understande." 

We  may  from  these  extracts  perceive  how  ancient 
writers  speak  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament,  when 
they  mean  only  the  figure  or  sign  of  the  body,  or  a  spirit 
ual,  not  a  corporeal,  presence  of  Christ  with  the  elements. 
"  not  in  bodelye  thing,  but  in  ghostlye  understanding." 
That  Dr.  Lingard  should  have  contended,  that  these 
statements  of  ^Elfric  are  in  accordance  with  the  Catholic 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  may  well  excite  the  surprise 
of  all  who  have  read  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Trent : 
"  This  holy  synod  declares,  that  by  the  consecration  of 
bread  and  wine,  a  conversion  is  made  of  the  whole  sub 
stance  of  the  bread  into  the  substance  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  wine  into  the 
substance  of  his  blood,  which  conversion  is  conveniently 
and  properly  called  transubstantiation  by  the  holy  Catholic 
Church."  (Cone.  Trident,  sect.  xiii.  cap.  iv.  de  Eucharistia.) 
No  two  things  can  be  more  irreconcilably  opposed  than 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Tridentine  doctrine. 

I  conclude  these  brief  references  to  a  few  of  the  many 
ancient  testimonies  against  transubstantiation,  with  the 
gloss  upon  the  canon  law  adduced  by  Jeremy  Taylor,  in 
his  Treatise  on  the  Real  Presence  (section  xii.) :  "  The 
heavenly  sacrament,  which  truly  represents  the  flesh  "of 
Christ,  is  called  the  body  of  Christ,  but  improperly ;  there 
fore  it  is  said,  after  the  manner,  to  wit,  not  in  the  truth 
of  the  thing,  but  in  the  mystery  of  that  which  is  signified, 
so  that  the  meaning  is,  it  is  called  Christ's  body,  that  is, 
Christ's  body  is  signified." 
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The  controversy  was  maintained  with  various  success  for 
two  hundred  years,  until  Berenger,  Archdeacon  of  Angers, 
a  man  renowned  through  Europe  for  his  learning  and 
sanctity,  strenuously  defended  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the 
church  in  opposition  to  the  new  opinions  which,  through 
the  policy  of  the  priesthood  and  the  superstition  of  the 
people,  were  then  extensively  prevailing  in  the  Western 
church.  This  roused  the  fierce  indignation  of  the  Pontiff, 
Leo  IX.,  who  solemnly  condemned  the  doctrine  of  Be 
renger,  and  committed  to  the  flames  the  book  of  Scotus, 
to  which  he  had  appealed  for  the  truth  of  his  statements. 
Berenger,  cited  before  various  councils,  was  induced  thrice 
to  recant,  and  instigated  by  his  sense  of  duty,  he  thrice 
renounced  his  recantation.  At  length,  harassed  by  long- 
persecution,  he  was  compelled,  in  a  council  held  at  Rome 
in  the  pontificate  of  Hildebrand,  .under  the  threat  of  the 
Pope's  high  displeasure,  to  sign  the  declaration,  "  that  the 
bread  and  wine,  which  are  placed  on  the  altar,  are  by  the 
mystery  of  the  holy  prayer  and  words  of  our  Redeemer, 
substantially  converted  into  the  true,  and  proper,  and 
vivifying  flesh  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
after  the  consecration  are  the  true  body  of  Christ,  which 
was  born  of  the  Virgin,  and  which,  offered  for  the  salvation 
of  the  world,  hung  upon  the  cross,  not  only  by  the  sign 
and  virtue  of  a  sacrament,  but  also  in  the  propriety  of  the 
nature  and  truth  of  the  substance."  On  his  return  to 
France,  he  could  not  rest  until  he  had  prepared  an  elabor 
ate  refutation  of  the  doctrine  to  which  he  had  b.een 
reluctantly  compelled  to  affix  his  signature,  and  then,  in 
great  trouble  of  mind,  he  retired  from  public  life,  and 
prepared  for  death  by  spending  his  declining  days  in 
prayer  and  religious  exercises.  Some  Lutherans  contend 
that  he  held  their  doctrine  of  consubstantiation,  but  Mos- 
heim  candidly  acknowledges  that  his  opinions  rather  cor 
responded  with  those  of  the  Calvinists. 

After  the  death  of  Berenger,  the  Romish  doctrine  was 
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opposed  by  many  in  France  and  England.  Whatever  were 
their  opinions  of  the  real  presence,  they  believed  that  "  the 
substance  of  bread  and  wine  remained  in  the  Eucharist,"* 
and  that  "  the  flesh  of  Christ  is  given  to  us  not  corporally 
but  spiritually."!  An  exposition  of  the  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  sacrament,  by  Kupert,  an  abbot  of  Tuitium,  A.D. 
1 125,  is  deserving  of  attention,  as  being  that  which  I  have 
attributed  to  some  of  the  fathers  :  "  From  which  it  fol 
lows  that  the  bread  is  the  body  of  Christ,  but  a  body  not 
human,  nor  of  flesh,  but  of  bread."]; 

These  extracts  are  quite  sufficient  to  shew  that  the 
Romish  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  repudiated  by 
Justin  Martyr,  Irenaeus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertul- 
lian,  Cyprian,  the  Gregorys,  Cyril,  Chrysostom,  Jerome, 
Augustine,  Athanasius,  Ambrose,  and  many  other  ancient 
ecclesiastics,  with  their  successors  down  to  Saxon,  German, 
and  French  writers  of  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and 
twelfth  centuries,  was  not  the  ancient  and  catholic  doc 
trine  of  the  Christian  church.  In  opposition  to  so  many 
testimonies,  which  can  be  adduced  from  every  preceding 
age  of  the  church,  and  from  every  section  of  it,  Eastern, 
Western,  Greek,  and  African,  the  Council  of  Trent  had  the 
audacity  to  declare  that  "  Because  Christ  our  Redeemer 
truly  said  that  was  his  body  which  he  offered  in  the  ap 
pearance  of  bread,  therefore  it  has  always  been  believed 
in  the  church  of  God,  as  now  this  holy  synod  declares, 
that  by  the  consecration  of  the  bread  and  wine,  a  con 
version  is  made  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  bread  into 
the  substance  of  the  body  of  Christ  our  Lord,  and  of  the 
whole  substance  of  the  wine  into  the  substance  of  his 
blood."  § 

*  Otlio,  Bishop  of  Frisingen,  A.D.  1145,  cited  by  Cosin,  p.  185. 

+  St.  Bernard,  Sermo  de  Sancto  Martino,  A.D.  1120. 

J  Ex  quo  sequitur,  panem  esse  corpus  Christi,  sed  corpus  non  human urn, 
neque  carneum,  sed  panaceum.  (Bellarmine  de  Eucliaristia,  iii.  11.) 

§  Cone.  Trident.  Sess.  XIII.  c.  4.  The  earliest  authoritative  decision  in 
support  of  Transubstantiation  is  to  be  found  in  the  canons  of  the  Lateran 
VOL.  XV.  C  C 
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As  transubstantiation  is  one  of  the  latest,  so  it  is  one  of 
the  worst  corruptions  of  the  Romish  Church.  To  no 
doctrine,  however,  is  that  church  so  unalterably  bound  by 
the  decrees  of  its  councils,  the  completeness  of  its  defini 
tions,  the  unambiguous  language  of  its  canons,  the  unan 
imity  of  its  authorities,  and  the  uniformity  of  its  practice. 
In  the  controversy  of  the  Reformation,  it  was  made  the 
cardinal  point — the  great  test  of  heresy — for  the  denial  of 
which  many  were  condemned  to  death.  By  this  unreason 
able,  unscriptural,  and,  I  add,  unecclesiastical  doctrine,  its 
own  selected  test,  let  its  pretensions  to  infallibility  and 
absolute  authority  be  judged  by  an  enlightened  and 
thoughtful  age. 

Dependent  on  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  is  the 
practice  of  the  Romish  Church,  called  the  Adoration  of 
the  Host.  As  soon  as  the  conversion  of  the  bread  into 
the  person  of  Christ  is  effected,  it  is  offered  for  sin,  and 
elevated  before  the  people,  as  the  object  of  their  devout 
adoration.  The  adoration  of  bread,  as  every  Catholic  will 
readily  allow,  is  gross  idolatry.  If,  therefore,  the  bread 
be  not  really  transubstantiated,  the  Romish  Church  is 
universally  and  thoroughly  idolatrous.  But  the  Romanist 
is  so  confident  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine,  as  to  have  no 
fear  of  the  idolatry  of  his  practice. 

But  however  confident  a  Romanist  may  be  in  the  doc 
trine  of  transubstantiation,  I  see  not  how  he  can  be  free 
from  all  danger  of  idolatry,  even  on  the  principles  of  his 
own  church,  in  practising  the  adoration  of  the  host  on 
any  particular  occasion.  To  authorize  the  ascription  of 
Divine  honour  to  the  particular  object  on  tlie  altar,  he  must 
be  satisfied  not  only  of  the  general  doctrine  of  transub- 

Council,  A.D.  1215.  How  far  the  doctrine  was  approved  by  the  council  itself 
is  uncertain,  for  Pope  Innocent  the  Third,  haughtily  allowing  no  deliberation, 
and  overbearing  all  opposition,  declared,  contrary  to  the  will  of  most  present, 
that  transubstantiation  should  be  an  article  of  faith,  and  delivered  over  those 
who  denied  it  to  the  secular  power. 
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stantiation,  but  of  the  actual  transubstantiation  of  that 
particular  piece  of  bread.  It  must  have  become  the  very 
Christ.  But  of  that  fact  his  own  church  gives  him  no 
positive  assurance.  Only  a  priest  acting  with  a  good  in 
tention  can  make  the  body  of  Christ.  Is  he  quite  sure 
everything  was  regularly  done  in  ordaining  the  priest?  Is 
he  quite  sure  of  the  good  intention  of  the  priest  in  con 
secrating  the  elements  ?  Is  he  quite  sure  the  priest  has 
said  the  very  words,  which  are  to  be  spoken  in  a  low  and 
reverential  voice,  so  that  they  are  not  generally  heard  by 
the  congregation,  "floe  est  corpus  meum,"  without  which 
there  can  be  no  conversion  into  the  body  of  Christ  ?  Unless 
he  is  quite  sure  that  all  things  are  done  rightly,  he  cannot 
tell  whether  in  the  act  of  adoration  he  worships  an  idol, 
or  the  Son  of  God  under  the  appearance  of  bread.*  We, 
however,  confidently  refer  to  the  argument  against  tran 
substantiation,  in  order  to  show  the  idolatry  of  the  Romish 
practice. 

The  other  great  corruption  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  charge 
able  upon  the  Romish  church,  is  the  converting  of  an 
appropriate  commemoration  of  the  sacrificial  death  of 
Christ  into  an  actual  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the 

*  Jeremy  Taylor  says,  "  When  certain  of  the  Society  of  Jesuits  were  to  die 
by  the  laws  of  England  in  the  beginning  of  King  James  his  reign,  it  was 
asked  them  whether,  if  they  might  have  leave  to  say  mass,  they  would  to  the 
people  standing  by,  for  the  confirmation  of  their  doubt,  and  to  convert  them, 
say  these  words:  '  Unless  this  whole  species  you  see  in  the  chalice  be  the 
same  blood  which  did  flow  out  of  the  side  of  the  crucifix,  or  of  Christ  hanging 
on  the  cross,  let  there  be  no  part  for  me  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  or  in  Christ 
himself,  to  eternal  ages,'  and  so  with  these  words  in  their  mouth  yield  to 
death ;  they  all  denied  it ;  none  of  them  would  take  such  a  sacrament  upon 
them.  And  when  Garnet,  that  unhappy  man,  was  tempted  to  the  same  sense, 
he  answered,  that  a  man  might  well  doubt  of  the  particular ;  no  man  was 
bound  to  believe  that  any  one  priest  in  particular  now,  or  at  any  one  certain 
time,  does  consecrate  effectively;  but  that  the  bread  is  transubstantiated 
some  where  or  other,  at  some  time  or  other,  by  some  priest  or  other.  This  I 
receive  from  the  relation  of  a  wise  prelate,  a  great  and  good  man,  whoso 
memory  is  precious,  and  is  had  in  honour."  Keal  Presence,  &c.,  Sect.  xiii.  3. 
Yet  these  Jesuits  undoubtedly  observed  the  adoration  of  the  host. 
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living  and  the  dead.  It  has  been  already  shown  in  apreceding 
Lecture,  that  such  a  representation  is  directly  opposed  to  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  sufficiency  of  Christ's  one  perfect 
sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  That  the  Eucharist  is 
a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  dead  is  a  doctrine  as  unsup 
ported  by  any  early  testimonies  of  the  Christian  church, 
as  it  is  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  But  eccles 
iastical  history,  although  it  affords  no  countenance  to  the 
doctrine,  illustrates  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  superstition. 
The  masses  for  the  dead  arose,  as  we  believe,  from  the 
festivals  which  were  observed  in  honour  of  the  martyrs. 
In  commemoration  of  their  sufferings  and  fidelity,  relig 
ious  solemnities  were  observed  on  the  anniversaries  of 
their  death,  often  called  their  birthdays  ;  the  accounts  of 
their  acts  and  martyrdom  were  read  near  their  graves  ; 
their  praises  were  celebrated,  to  encourage  the  fidelity  of 
others,  and  the  Eucharist  was  often  administered  to  their 
friends  assembled  on  the  occasion.  Such  solemnities  in 
honour  of  the  departed  gave  rise  to  the  performance  of 
masses  at  their  tombs :  and  these  again  to  the  offering  of 
the  sacramental  elements  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for 
their  benefit. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  Eucharist  is  not  a  propi 
tiatory  sacrifice,  either  for  the  living  or  the  dead.  Antiquity 
is  adduced  in  support  of  the  Eomish  doctrine  ;  let  us  briefly 
notice  its  testimony.  It  is  undeniable,  that  early  ecclesi 
astical  writers  often  speak  of  the  Eucharist  as  an  oblation, 
and  even. as  a  sacrifice  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that 
the  oblation  was  originally  represented  as  made  by  the 
people,  not  by  the  officiating  priest ;  and  consisted,  not  of 
ii  consecrated  host,  but  of  their  voluntary  offerings  for  the 
use  of  the  church,  in  which  were  included  the  bread  and 
wine  for  the  Lord's  Supper.  But  such  voluntary  offerings 
of  bread  and  wine  by  the  people,  although  placed  upon  the 
altar  by  the  hands  of  the  priest,  are  very  different  from  a 
true  propitiatory  sacrifice  offered  by  the  priest  for  the  sins 
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of  the  people.  Again,  a  slight  acquaintance  with  Christian 
antiquity  is  sufficient  to  shew,  that  all  acts  of  religious 
worship  and  service  were,  by  the  early  fathers,  frequently 
called  oblations  and  sacrifices.  These  and  other  sacrificial 
terms,  at  first  used  figuratively,  became  more  literal  in 
their  application  to  the  offering  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  in  proportion  as  those  who  used 
them  receded  from  the  apostolic  age  and  primitive  purity 
of  the  church.  A  few  references  to  their  writings  are 
sufficient  to  illustrate  these  statements. 

Justin  Martyr,  it  is  conceded,  speaks  of  the  Eucharist  as 
an  offering  and  a  sacrifice.  In  the  dialogue  with  Trypho 
he  says :  "  Concerning  the  sacrifices  which  are  offered  by 
us  Gentiles  in  every  place,  that  is,  the  bread  of  the  Euchar 
ist."  But  what  does  he  mean  by  offering  for  a  sacrifice 
the  bread  of  the  Eucharist  ?  The  detailed  account,  which 
has  been  already  cited  from  his  "Apology,"  affords  the 
best  exposition  of  these  words.  He  there  tells  us,  that 
"  When  the  bread,  and  a  cup  of  wine  and  water  have  been 
brought  to  the  president,  he  offers,  with  a  loud  voice,  praise 
and  thanksgiving  to  the  Father  of  all,  through  the  name  of 
the  Son  and  Spirit,  and  offers  up  thanksgiving  at  length 
for  the  gifts  received  from  him."  In  this  account,  praise 
and  thanksgiving  were  the  oblations,  but  no  one  on  that 
account  considers  them  to  have  been  propitiatory  offerings 
for  sin. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  the  word  "  oblation"  (rrpoarfopd)  is 
not  so  strong  and  decided  as  "  sacrifice"  (Bva-la),  applied  to 
the  bread  and  wine,  I  reply,  that  he  expressly  calls  prayers 
and  thanksgivings  sacrifices  (tfvo-mi);  and  that,  too,  in  con 
nexion  with  the  sacramental  service.  "  That  prayers  and 
thanksgivings  offered  by  the  worthy,  are  the  only  perfect 
and  acceptable  sacrifices  (Bva-iai),  I  myself  affirm.  For  these 
only,  Christians  have  received  a  command  to  offer,  at  the 
commemoration  of  their  dry  and  wet  food  (bread  and  wine), 
in  which  they  commemorate  the  sufferings  that  the  Son  of 
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God  endured  for  them."*  Can  there  be  any  doubt  respect 
ing  the  signification  which  Justin  assigned  to  the  term 
sacrifices,  when  he  used  it  in  connexion  with  the  euchar- 
istic  service  ? 

Irenseus  employed  the  same  terms,  "oblation"  and 
"  sacrifice,"  and  apparently  with  the  same  meaning  as 
Justin  had  employed  them  before  him.f  Tertullian,  also, 
calls  the  Eucharist  a  sacrifice ;  but  so  he  designates  other 
acts  of  religious  worship,  and  means  of  conciliating  the 
favour  of  God,  as  fasting,  prayers,  praises,  and  bodily 
austerities.];  Nor  is  such  an  application  of  the  word  des 
titute  of  scriptural  authority.  "By  him  therefore  let  us 
offer  the  sacrifice  of  praise  to  God  continually,  that  is,  the 
fruit  of  our  lips  giving  thanks  to  his  name.  But  to  do  good 
and  to  communicate  forget  not :  for  with  such  sacrifices 
God  is  well  pleased."  (Heb.  xiii.  15,  16.)  "Ye  also,  as 
lively  stones,  are  built  up  a  spiritual  house,  a  holy  priest 
hood,  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God  by 
Jesus  Christ."  (1  Pet.  ii.  5.) 

Cyprian  calls  the  act  of  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper 
"  sacrificing;"  but  he  also  calls  the  voluntary  offerings 
made  by  the  communicants  on  the  occasion  of  that  service, 
"the  sacrifices."  "Think  you  that  you  celebrate  the 
Lord's  Supper,  who  entirely  neglect  the  offering,  who 
come  into  the  Lord's  house  without  a  sacrifice,  and  take 
part  of  that  sacrifice  which  the  poor  have  offered."  (Tract. 
x.  12.)  Such  offerings  of  the  people  were  continued  until 
much  later  times. 

In  Palmer's  Antiquities  (iv.  8),  we  have  an  account  of- 

*  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  c.  117. 

t  Fragment  in  Append.  Oper.  vol.  ii.  p.  65. 

J  Nam  et  sacrificia  deo  grata,  conflictationes  dico  animee,  jejunia,  et  seras 
et  aiidas  escas,  et  adpendices  hujus  officii  sorties.  De  Resurrectione  Carnis. 
c.  viii.  Many  other  instances  may  be  adduced,  In  Cyprian,  the  common 
expression,  oblationem  alicvjus  accipere,  denotes  to  receive  the  bread  and  wine 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  from  any  one  who  brought  them.  They  were  the  ob 
lations  of  the  people,  not  of  the  priest. 
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the  vestiges  of  these  ancient  offerings  of  the  people  in  the 
church  of  Milan.  He  says,  "  These  oblations  were  of 
various  sorts.  Some  offered  money,  vestments,  and  other 
precious  gifts,  and  all,  it  appears,  offered  bread  and  wine, 
from  which  the  elements  of  the  sacrament  were  taken.  .  . 
....  Oblations  are  now  in  general  never  made  by  the 
laity  in  the  Koman  Liturgy ;  yet,  in  some  remote  parts, 
the  country  people,  according  to  Bona,  still  continue  the 
practice.  In  the  church  of  Milan,  which  has  retained  its 
peculiar  rites  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  which  did  not 
receive  the  alterations  made  in  the  Eoman  Liturgy  by 
Gregory  the  Great,  the  ancient  custom  of  offering  bread 
and  wine  is  still  in  some  degree  preserved.  At  the  proper 
time,  the  officiating  priest,  accompanied  by  his  assistants, 
and  preceded  by  two  attendants,  with  silver  vessels  to 
receive  the  oblations,  descends  from  the  altar  to  the 
entrance  of  the  presbytery,  where  two  old  men  of  the 
school  of  St.  Ambrose,  attended  by  their  brethren,  offer 
three  cakes  and  a  silver  vessel  full  of  wine.  The  priest  and 
his  attendants  then  descend  into  the  choir,  where  they 
receive  the  same  sort  of  oblations  from  the  women."  The 
gifts  thus  presented  by  the  people  for  the  service  of  the 
church,  and  especially  for  the  Eucharist,  were  called  obla 
tions  and  sacrifices. 

But  the  sacrificial  terms  which  we  have  cited,  were  sub 
sequently  made  to  assume  a  more  literal  and  unevangelical 
signification.  The  table  of  the  Lord  became  an  altar  for 
his  body;  the  consecrated  bread  received  the  name  of  the 
host  or  victim  ;  the  priest  offered  for  the  people,  instead 
of  receiving  the  offerings  from  them.  As  early  as  the 
fourth  century,  the  host  was  elevated  before  the  people  as 
an  object  of  peculiar  sanctity;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
dark  ages,  the  adoration  of  the  host  succeeded  its  elevation. 
Pompous  ceremonies  were  added ;  processions  were  formed 
in  honour  of  the  blessed  sacrament;  hymns  were  chanted 
to  the  body  of  God  thus  exhibited  ;  the  offices  of  the  priest 
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were  deemed  indispensable ;  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people,  he  offered  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  infinite  value 
for  their  sins,  of  which  full  confession  was  required,  and 
the  cup  of  Christ's  own  blood  was  deemed  too  sacred  for 
the  use  of  the  common  people.  Eventually,  but  as  we 
have  seen  after  several  centuries  and  much  opposition,  the 
blasphemy  or  absurdity  (I  know  not  which  to  call  it)  of 
transubstantiation  was  pronounced,  by  the  highest  author 
ities  of  the  Catholic  church,  with  the  utmost  solemnity, 
to  be  an  essential  article  of  the  creed  of  the  faithful,  with 
out  the  belief  of  which  no  man  can  attain  to  salvation, 
or  at  least,  can  have  any  right  to  be  confident  of  his 
salvation. 

In  concluding  this  course  of  Lectures  on  the  Sacraments 
we  cannot  but  feel  many  grave  and  sorrowful  impressions. 
How  little  of  ceremony  belongs  to  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ!  How  much  his  professed  disciples  have  made 
from  that  little  by  their  additions,  perversions,  and  sub 
stitutions  !  The  history  of  the  Christian  sacraments  is  a 
pitiable  history  of  superstition  on  one  hand,  and  of  self- 
seeking  on  the  other.  The  simple  but  significant  em 
blems  of  sacred  truths  have  been  made  by  ambitious 
churchmen  the  principal  means  of  promoting  their  own 
selfish  objects.  By  the  perversion  of  these  sacred  signs, 
they  have  invested  their  office  with  a  mysterious  sanctity, 
and  made  themselves  indispensable  to  the  salvation  of  the 
people.  The  gospel  has  been  corrupted  from  a  simple 
announcement  of  the  glad  tidings  of  the  pardon  of  sin 
through  faith  in  Christ,  into  a  magical  operation  for  the 
salvation  of  men.  The  sacraments  are  only  signs  of 
Christian  truth,  as  we  believe  they  will  appear  to  any  who 
will  candidly  and  patiently  consider  the  representations 
which  are  given  of  them  in  the  sacred  writings.  Baptism, 
as  \ve  have  traced  it  in  its  origin,  was  only  a  recognition 
on  the  part  of  a  Christian  teacher  of  a  disciple  or  learner 
brought  under  religious  instruction,  by  a  form  which  re- 
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presented  the  purifying  virtue  of  the  truth  in  which  he 
was  to  be  instructed.  The  Lord's  Supper  was  a  commem 
oration  by  the  baptized  of  the  death  of  Christ,  observed 
on  their  admission  into  the  fellowship  of  the  church.  But 
we  have  seen  Baptism  removed  from  its  place  as  an 
appropriate  registration  of  the  learners  of  Christian  doc 
trine,  and  made  a  seal  of  the  covenant,  an  attestation  of 
the  conversion  of  the  baptized  conferred  by  the  adminis 
trator,  an  indispensable  means  of  regeneration  and  pardon, 
and  a  sure  admission  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  So  the 
Lord's  Supper  has  been  represented  as  the  sustenance  of 
the  divine  life  in  the  soul,  a  pledge  and  earnest  of  heavenly 
bliss,  an  element  of  immortality  imparted  to  the  recipient, 
a  vital  principle  insuring  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  a 
repetition  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  propitiatory  for  the  sins 
of  the  living  and  the  dead,  a  viaticum  for -the  passage  of 
death,  a  requiem  for  the  souls  of  the  faithful,  and  a  deliv 
erance  from  purgatorial  tortures. 

What,  we  may  well  ask,  is  the  spirit  of  these  grievous 
corruptions  ?  With  what  intent  were  they  introduced  into 
the  simple  worship  of  the  Christian  church  ?  Too  ob 
viously,  they  were  intended  to  elevate  a  priesthood  in 
Christ's  church  above  the  equality  of  the  Christian  brother 
hood  ;  to  invest  it  with  the  awful  solemnities  and  terrors 
of  the  world  to  come ;  to  substitute  its  offices  for  the 
mediation  of  the  one  Mediator  between  God  and  men,  the 
man  Christ  Jesus.  The  consequences  of  so  great  a  pro 
fanation  of  sacred  things  are  too  manifest  in  the  history 
and  present  state  of  the  professedly  Christian  church.  An 
ambitious  and  arrogant  priesthood  has  become  the  lord 
of  God's  heritage.  Its  spirit,  pernicious  always,  is  never 
so  pernicious  as  when  it  operates  in  the  church  by  means 
of  the  sacraments.  Emblems  of  truth  are  more  readily 
perverted  than  verbal  representations.  Signs,  however 
impressive,  are  not  so  distinct  as  words  spoken  or  written. 
Nor  is  a  perversion  of  a  ceremony  so  easily  corrected  as  a 
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misrepresentation  of  a  text,  to  the  plain  letter  of  which 
an  appeal  can  readily  be  made.  Sacraments  once  per 
verted  become  means  of  investing  the  administrators  with 
an  undue  and  mysterious  importance.  Their  acts  become 
usurpations  of  the  mediatorial  prerogative  of  Christ.  Let 
us,  in  the  fear  of  these  consequences,  resist  every  attempt 
to  make  the  positive  institutions  of  Christ  subservient  to 
the  authority  or  the  influence  of  any  church  officers  what 
ever.  Let  us  beware  of  the  beginning  of  this  evil,  how 
ever  apparently  harmless  may  be  the  form  which  it  may 
assume ;  as  of  conferring  or  refusing  Baptism  according 
to  the  judgment  of  a  single  teacher  or  pastor,  as  if  he  had 
the  authority  of  giving  a  certificate  of  faith  instead  of  mak 
ing  a  register  of  learners;  or  of  admitting  to  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  excluding  from  it,  at  the  will  of  the  pastor, 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  brethren  assembled  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Guarding  against  the  small 
beginnings  of  unscriptural  assumption,  we  shall  be  secure 
against  the  greater  corruptions  of  Christian  ordinances. 
Let  us  "  stand  fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath 
made  his  people  free,  and  not  be  brought  again  under  the 
yoke  of  bondage,"  whether  it  be  imposed  by  a  priesthood 
professing  to  mediate  for  us  with  God,'  or  a  clergy  pre 
tending  to  discharge  high  and  holy  functions  which  the 
people  must  not  undertake,  or  even  of  a  pastorate  pre 
suming  to  decide  who  are,  or  are  not,  proper  subjects  of 
Christian  baptism.  Christian  ministers  are  the  servants 
of  the  church  for  Christ's  sake.  As  teachers,  they  may 
forbid  no  man  to  become  their  disciple,  for  their  commis 
sion  is  to  "  disciple  all  nations,  baptizing  and  teaching 
them."  As  pastors  they  may,  at  their  own  will,  neither 
receive  any  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  nor  exclude  any  from  it, 
for  they  must  act  upon  the  suffrages  of  the  brethren,  and 
their  acts  are  ministerial,  not  authoritative.  These  first 
principles  being  secure,  there  is  little  danger  of  the  rise 
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in  our  churches  of  any  greater  corruptions  of  the  sacra 
ments,  like  those  against  which  we,  as  Protestants  and 
Protestant  Dissenters,  have  to  bear  a^decided  and  consistent 
testimony,  by  maintaining  inviolate  the  supreme  authority 
of  Christ  as  the  only  Head  in  heaven,  and  on  earth  too,  of 
the  Christian  church.  "  For  the  Lord  is  our  Judge,  the 
Lord  is  our  Lawgiver,  the  Lord  is  our  King:  He  will 
save  us." 
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A.     PAGE  380. 

THE  TESTIMONY  OF  RATRAM  OF    CORBEY,  AGAINST  TRANSUBSTANTIAT10N 

THE  book  of  Ratram,  the  letters  of  Raban  Maurus,  and  the  frag 
ments  of  ^Ifric,  not  only  contain  the  same  view  of  the  Eucharist, 
but  illustrate  it  in  very  much  the  same  manner.  Their  argument  is 
precisely  that  of  many  of  the  fathers,  and  is  little  else  than  an 
expansion  of  the  words  of  Augustine: — "We  also  to-day  receive 
visible  food;  but  the  sacrament  is  one  thing,  and  the  virtue  of  a 
sacrament  another.  How  many  receive  from  the  altar,  and  die  by 
receiving  !  Whence  the  apostle  says,  '  He  eateth  and  drinketh 
judgment  to  himself.'  Was  not  the  Lord's  sop  poison  to  Judas  ? 
And  yet  he  received  it ;  and,  when  he  received  it,  the  enemy  entered 
into  him,  not  because  he  received  an  evil  thing,  but  because 
he,  being  evil,  evilly  received  what  was  good.  See,  therefore, 
brother,  that  to  eat  spiritually  of  the  heavenly  bread,  you  bring 
innocence  to  the  altar.  '  Your  fathers  did  eat  manna  and  are  dead,' 
not  because  the  manna  was  evil,  but  because  they  evilly  eat  it  .... 
'This  is  the  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven.'  The  manna 
signified  this  bread.  These  were  sacraments.  In  their  signs  they 
were  different ;  but  in  the  thing  which  was  signified,  they  were 
equal.  Hear  the  apostle  :  '  I  would  not  have  you  ignorant,  brethren, 
that  all  our  fathers  were  under  the  cloud,  and  all  passed  through 
the  sea,  and  all  were  baptized  unto  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the 
sea,  and  all  did  eat  the  same  spiritual  food ; '  doubtless  the  same 
spiritual  food;  for  they  did  eat  different  corporeal  food,  because 
they  did  eat  manna ;  we,  another  thing.  But  they  ate  the  same 
spiritual  food  as  we.  But  these  are  our  fathers,  not  theirs  ;  to  whom 
we  are  like,  not  they.'  And  he  adds,  '  They  all  drank  the  same 
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spiritual  drink.'  One  thing  they  drank ;  another  thing  we.  But  this 
was  in  visible  kind,  which,  however,  signified  the  same  thing  in 
spiritual  virtue.  How,  then,  the  same  drink?  'They  drank  of  that 
spiritual  rock,  and  that  rock  was  Christ.'  Hence  the  bread, 
hence  the  drink.  The  rock  was  Christ,  i.  e.  in  sign.  The  true 
Christ  is  in  the  Word  and  the  flesh.  'This,  therefore,  is  the  bread 
which  came  down  from  heaven,  that  if  any  one  eat  of  it,  he  shall  not 
die.'  But  that  is  so  far  as  pertains  to  the  virtue  of  the  sacrament, 
not  to  the  visible  sacrament.  He  who  feeds  inwardly,  not  outwardly ; 
who  feeds  in  his  heart,  not  who  presses  with  his  teeth,  shall  not  die." 
— Augustin  in  Evan.  Johan.,  Tract  xxvi. 

In  exact  accordance  with  this  illustration,  Ratram  says : — ".The 
apostle,  writing  to  the  Corinthians,  saith  : — '  Know  ye  not,  that  all 
our  fathers  were  under  the  cloud,  and  all  passed  through  the  sea, 
and  were  ail  baptized  unto  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea?  and 
did  all  eat  the  same   spiritual  meat,  and  did  all  drink  the  same 
spiritual  drink  ;  for  they  drank  of  that  spiritual  rock  that  followed 
them,  and  that  rock  was  Christ.'     We  observe  that  the  sea  and  the 
cloud  bore  the  likeness  of  baptism,  and  that  the  fathers  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  baptized  in  them :  that  is,  in  the  cloud  and  in  the 
sea.     Could,  then,  the  sea,  in  respect  of  what  it  was  to  outward  sight 
— an  element — have  the    power  of  baptism  ?     Or  could  the  cloud, 
in  respect  to  what  it  was  to  outward  sight — a  condensation  of  thick 
air,  have  power  to  sanctify  the  people  ?     Yet  we  dare  not  say  that 
the  apostle,  who  spake  in  Christ,  did  not  with  truth  affirm  that  our 
fathers  were  baptized  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea;  and  though  that 
baptism  bore  not  the  form  of  the  baptism  of  Christ  which  at  this  day 
is  performed  in  the  church,  yet  no  sane  person  will  dare  to  deny 
that  of  a  truth  it  was  baptism,  and  that  in  it  our  fathers  were  bap 
tized,  unless  he  madly  presume  to   contradict  the  words   of  the 
apostle.      Wherefore,   both  the   sea  and  the   cloud  conveyed  the 
cleansing  of  sanctification,  not  in  respect  of  their  bodily  substance, 
but  in  respect  of  that  which  they  inwardly  contained,  the  sanctifica 
tion  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  for  in  them  there  was  both  a  visible  form, 
apparent  to  the  bodily  senses,  not  in  image,  but  in  truth  ;  and  also  a 
spiritual  power,  which  shone  forth  within,  discernible,  not  by  the 
eye  of  the  flesh,  but  of  the  soul. 

"  In  like  sort,  the  manna  which  was  given  to  the  people  from 
heaven,  and  the  water  which  flowed  from  the  rock,  had  a  corporeal 
existence,  and  were  meat  and  drink  for  the  bodies  of  the  people ; 
yet  the  apostle  calleth  that  manna  and  that  water,  spiritual  meat  and 
spiritual  drink.  How  so?  Because,  in  those  corporeal  substances, 
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the  spiritual  power  of  the  Word  was  contained,  which  was  meat  and 
drink  to  the  souls,  rather  than  to  the  bodies  of  believers ;  and 
although  that  meat  and  that  drink  foreshowed  the  mystery  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  who  was  to  come,  which  the  church  now 
celebrates,  yet  St.  Paul  affirmeth,  that  our  fathers  did  eat  the  same 
spiritual  meat  and  drink  the  same  spiritual  drink.  Perchance  you 
ask,  what  same  ?  The  very  same  which  at  this  day  the  company  of 
the  faithful  eateth  and  drinketh  in  the  church ;  for  we  may  not 
think  them  ^diverse,  since  one  and  the  same  Christ  gave  his  own 
flesh  for  food,  and  his  own  blood  for  drink  to  that  people,  who  in  the 
desert  were  baptized  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea,  and  now,  in  the 
church,  feedeth  the  congregation  of  the  faithful  with  the  bread  of  his 
body,  and  giveth  them  to  drink  of  the  stream  of  his  blood. 

"The  apostle,  intending  to  intimate  thus  much,  after  saying  our 
fathers  ate  the  same  spiritual  meat,  and  drank  the  same  spiritual 
drink,  immmediately  addeth,  '  For  they  drank  of  that  spiritual  rock 
that  followed  them,  and  that  rock  was  Christ ;'  to  the  end  we  might 
understand  that  in  the  wilderness  the  same  Christ  was  in  the 
spiritual  rock,  and  gave  the  stream  of  his  blood  to  the  people,  who 
afterward,  in  our  age,  exhibited  his  body  taken  of  the  Virgin,  and 
hanged  upon  the  cross  for  the  salvation  of  believers,  and  who  shed 
from  it  the  stream  of  his  blood,  to  the  end  that  we  might  not  only  be 
redeemed  by  it,  but  also  have  it  for  our  drink. 

"  In  very  deed,  this  is  wonderful,  since  we  cannot  comprehend  its 
depth,  nor  weigh  its  value.  He  had  not  as  yet  assumed  man's 
nature ;  he  had  not  as  yet  tasted  death  for  the  salvation  of  the 
world ;  he  had  not  as  yet  redeemed  us  with  his  blood  ;  and  still  our 
fathers  in  the  desert,  by  means  of  that  spiritual  meat  and  that 
invisible  drink,  did  eat  his  body  and  drink  his  blood,  as  the  apostle 
testineth  when  he  saith,  *  Our  fathers  ate  the  same  spiritual  meat, 
and  drank  the  same  spiritual  drink.'  Here  we  must  not  inquire 
how  that  could  be  done,  but  we  must  believe  that  it  was  done  ;  for 
he  who  now  in  the  church,  by  his  almighty  power  spiritually 
changeth  bread  and  wine  into  the  flesh  of  his  body  and  the  stream  of 
his  own  blood,  at  that  time  also  wrought  invisibly,  so  that  the  manna 
which  was  given  from  heaven,  and  the  water  which  flowed  from  the 
rock,  became  his  body  and  his  blood. 

"  This  David  understood,  and  testified  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  saying, 
'  Man  did  eat  angels'  food ; '  for  it  were  a  fond  tiling  to  suppose 
that  the  corporeal  manna  which  was  given  to  the  fathers  feedeth  the 
host  of  heaven,  or  that  they  use  such  diet  who  are  satisfied  with  tho 
feast  of  the  Divine  Word.  Of  a  truth  the  Psalmist,  or  rather  the 
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Holy  Ghost  speaking  in  the  Psalmist,  teacheth  us  both  what  our 
fathers  received  in  that  heavenly  manna,  and  what  the  faithful  ought 
to  receive  in  the  mystery  of  Christ's  body.  In  either  surely  is 
Christ  signified,  who  feedeth  the  souls  of  believers,  and  who  is 
angels'  food.  This,  too,  he  doth  and  is,  not  by  bodily  taste,  nor 
becoming  bodily  food,  but  by  the  power  of  the  spiritual  "Word. 

"We  know  also,  on  the  testimony  of  the  evangelist,  that  our 
Lord  Jesus,  before  he  suffered,  '  took  bread,  and,  when  he  had  given 
thanks,  he  gave  it  to  his  disciples,  saying,  This  is  my  body,  which  is 
given,  for  you  ;  do  this  in  remembrance  of  me.  Likewise  also  the 
cup  after  supper,  saying,  This  cup  is  the  new  testament  in  my 
blood,  which  shall  be  shed  for  you.'  "We  see  that,  although  Christ 
had  not  yet  suffered,  he  still,  even  then,  wrought  the  mystery  of  his 
body  and  blood  ;  for  sure  I  am  no  believer  doubteth  that  the  bread 
which  he  gave  to  his  disciples,  saying,  'This  is  my  body,  which  is 
given  for  you,'  was  made  the  body  of  Christ;  or  that  the  cup,  of 
which  he  said,  '  This  cup  is  the  new  testament  in  my  blood,  which 
shall  be  shed  for  you,'  contained  the  blood  of  Christ.  As,  then,  a 
little  before  his  passion,  he  was  able  to  change  the  substance  of 
bread  and  the  creature  of  wine  into  his  own  body,  which  was  to 
suffer,  and  into  his  blood,  which  was  afterwards  to  be  shed,  so,  too, 
in  the  desert  he  had  power  to  change  the  manna  and  the  water  from 
the  rock  into  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  though  long  time  was  to  pass 
ere  that  flesh  was  to  hang  on  the  cross  for  us,  or  that  blood  to  be 
shed  for  our  cleansing. 

"  Here,  too,  we  must  consider  how  his  words  are  to  be  taken : 
'  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye 
shall  not  have  life  in  you.'  He  doth  not  say  that  his  flesh,  which 
hung  on  the  cross,  should  be  cut  in  pieces  and  eaten  by  his  disciples, 
or  that  his  blood,  which  he  was  to  shed  for  the  redemption  of  the 
world,  should  be  given  to  his  disciples  to  drink.  It  had  been  a 
horrible  crime  for  his  disciples  to  drink  his  blood  or  to  eat  his  flesh, 
as  the  unbelieving  Jews  then  understood  him.  Wherefore,  in  the 
words  following,  he  saith  to  his  disciples,  who  received  his  words 
not  in  unbelief,  but  in  faith,  though  they  did  not  fully  see  how  those 
words  were  to  be  understood,  '  Doth  this  offend  you  ?  What  and 
if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  ascend  up  where  he  was  before  ? '  As 
though  he  said,  '  Think  not  that  my  flesh  is  to  be  corporally  eaten, 
or  my  blood  corporally  drunk  by  you — that  it  is  divided,  or  to  be 
hereafter  divided  into  parts  ;  for  after  my  resurrection  ye  shall  see 
me  ascend  into  heaven  with  the  fulness  of  ^my  entire  body  and  blood. 
Then  shall  ye  understand,  not  that  my  flesh,  as  the  faithless  imagine, 
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is  to  be  eaten  by  believers,  but  that  bread  and  wine,  truly  yet 
sacramentally  changed  into  the  substance  of  my  body  and  blood,  are 
to  be  taken  by  them.'  And  immediately  he  addeth,  '  It  is  the  Spirit 
that  quickeneth:  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing.'  He  saith  that  the 
flesh  profiteth  nothing,  as  those  unbelievers  understood  it ;  but 
otherwise  it  giveth  life,  as  it  is  mysticaUy  received  by  the  faithful. 
And  why  so  ?  He  himself  declareth,  saying,  « It  is  the  Spirit  that 
quickeneth.'  Wherefore,  in  this  mystery  of  the  body  and  blood,  it 
is  the  spiritual  working  that  giveth  life,  without  which  working, 
these  mysteries  avail  nothing.  They  may  feed  the  body,  but  cannot 
feed  the  soul. 

"St.  Augustin  saith,  that  'sacraments  are  one  thing,  and  the 
things  of  which  they  are  sacraments,  another;'  for  the  body  in 
which  Christ  suffered,  and  the  blood  which  flowed  from  his  side, 
are  the  things  themselves  ;  whilst  the  mysteries  of  these  things  are 
the  sacraments  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  are  celebrated 
in  memory  of  the  Lord's  passion,  not  only  during  the  whole  paschal 
solemnity  in  every  year,  but  also  every  day  throughout  the  year. 
And  although  the  body  of  Christ,  in  which  he  suffered,  is  one,  and 
his  blood,  which  was  shed  for  the  salvation  of  the  world,  is  one,  yet 
the  sacraments  of  these  things  have  assumed  the  names  of  the  things 
themselves,  so  as  to  be  called  « the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,'  and 
this  from  their  likeness  to  the  things  which  they  shadow  forth. 
Even  as  the  passion  and  the  resurrection,  which  are  celebrated  every 
year,  are  so  called,  though  he  suffered  and  rose  again  in  his  own 
person  but  once  ;  nor  can  those  days  now  be  recalled,  since  they 
have  passed  away :  yet  the  days  on  which  the  passion  or  resurrection 
of  the  Lord  is  commemorated  are  so  called,  in  that  they  have  a 
resemblance  to  those  days  on  which  the  Saviour  once  suffered  and 
rose  again. 

"  It  is  not  false  to  say  that  in  those  mysteries  the  Lord  is  sacrificed 
or  suffers,  since  they  have  a  likeness  to  that  death  and  passion,  the 
representations  of  which  they  are.  Whence  they  are  styled,  '  The 
Lord's  body  and  the  Lord's  blood ; '  for  they  take  the  name  of  those 
things  of  which  they  are  the  sacraments." 

The  original  Latin  of  these  extracts  may  be  found  in  Faber's 
"Doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  ;"  and  from  him  I  have  taken  the 
selections  from  the  English  translation  of  the  Oxford  edition,  which 
he  professes  to  have  followed. 
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B.     PAGE  381. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  JELFRIC,  AND  LATER  TESTIMONIES  AGAINST 
TRANSTJBSTANTIATION. 

Of  the  letter  of  JElfric,  Abbot  of  St.  Albans  and  also  of  Malmes- 
bury,  and  therefore  an  ecclesiastic  of  considerable  importance  and 
consideration  in  his  time,  addressed  to  Wulfstan,  Archbishop  of 
York,  two  copies,  or  rather  fragments  have  been  preserved,  one  in 
the  cathedral  library  of  Worcester,  the  other  in  that  of  Exeter. 

Of  the  copy  in  the  library  at  Worcester,  Fox,  the  martyrologist, 
says,  "  So  much  as  maketh  against  the  matter  of  transubstantiation, 
we  found  in  the  middle  of  the  said  Latin  epistle  utterly  rased  out, 
so  that  no  letter,  nor  piece  of  a  letter,  doth  there  appear."  The 
copy  found  at  Exeter,  being  unmutilated  in  this  place,  enabled 
Archbishop  Parker,  into  whose  possession  it  came,  and  under  whose 
auspices  the  fragments  of  ^Elfric  were  printed,  to  supply  the  de 
ficiency,  which  is  thus  noticed  : — "  The  words  inclosed  betweene  the 
two  halfe  circles,  some  had  rased  out  of  Worceter  booke,  but  they 
are  restored  agayne  out  of  a  booke  of  Exeter  church." 

The  book  printed  under  the  auspices  of  Parker  was  entitled,  "  A 
Testimonie  of  Antiquity,  shewing  the  auncieiit  fayth  in  the  church 
of  England,  touching  the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  bloude  of  the 
Lord,  here  publikely  preached,  and  also  received  in  the  Saxons 
tyme,  above  600  years  agoe.  Imprinted  at  London  by  John  Day, 
dwelling  over  Aldersgate  beneath  St.  Martyn's."  It  contains  also 
the  fragment  of  a  letter,  addressed  to  Wulfsin,  Bishop  of  Sherbourn, 
which  is  thus  noticed : — "  Here  folio weth  the  wordes  of  Elfrikt 
Abbot  of  S.  Albons  and  also  of  Malmesberye,  taken  out  of  his 
epistle  written  to  Wulfsine,  byshop  of  Scyrburne.  It  is  founde  in 
a  booke  of  the  olde  Saxon  tounge,  and  this  epistle  is  also  in  a  canon 
boke  of  the  Churche  of  Exeter." 

To  this  book  is  appended  the  following  attestation  : — "  That  this 
foresayd  Saxon  Homely,  with  the  other  testimonies  before  alleadged, 
doe  fully  agree  to  the  olde  auncient  bookes  (whereof  some  bee 
written  in  the  olde  Saxon  and  some  in  the  Lattyne)  from  whence 
they  are  taken ;  these  here  under  written,  upon  diligent  perusing  and 
comparing  the  same,  have  found  by  conference  that  they  are  truely 
put  forth  in  print  without  any  adding  or  withdrawing  any  thing 
for  the  more  faithful  reporting  of  the  same,  and  therefore  for  the 
better  credite  hereof  have  subscribed  their  names.  Matthewe 
VOL.  xv.  D  D 
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Archbyshop  of  Canterbury^ ;  Thomas,  Archbyshop  of  Yorke  (thirteen 
other  bishops),  with  divers  other  personages  of  honour  and  credite 
subscribing  their  names,  the  recorde  whereof  remaines  in  the  handes 
of  the  most  reverend  father  Matthewe  Archbishop  of  Canterburye." 

These  fragments  were  found  in  Latin  and  Saxon,  and  are  printed 
in  both  languages  in  the  aforesaid  "Testimonie  of  Antiquity." 
They  may  be  seen  in  Routh.  Opuscula,  vol.  ii.  pp.  519—529.  It 
may  interest  the  reader  to  have  the  whole  of  these  fragments  before 
him,  as  it  will  enable  him  to  observe  the  connexion  of  the  more  im 
portant  extracts  which  I  have  given  in  the  lecture.  The  old  version 
which  I  have  preferred  to  give,  as  most  nearly  corresponding  with 
the  original  Saxon,  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  printed 
in  the  above  "  Testimonie,"  in  1567.  For  more  extended  informa 
tion,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Soames'  Bampton  Lectures,  pp.  421 — 
441. 

From  the  epistle  of  ^Elfric  to  Wulfstan,  Archbishop  of  York, 
written  in  Saxon,  translated  into  English  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
and  into  Latin  by  Abraham  "Whalock : — "  Some  priests  fil  their  boxe 
for  housel  on  Easter  day,  and  so  reserve  it  a  whole  yere  for  sicke 
men,  as  though  that  housel  were  more  holy  then  any  other.  But 
they  do  vnaduisedlye,  bicause  it  waxeth  hory,  or  al  together  rotten 
by  keping  it  so  long  space.  And  thus  is  he  become  giltie  as  the 
boke  wytnesseth  to  vs.  Yf  anye  do  keepe  the  housell  to  long,  or  lose 
it,  or  myse,  or  other  beasts  do  eate  it,  see  what  the  pcenitential  boke 
sayeth  by  this.  So  holy  is  altogether  that  housell,  which  is  hallowed 
to  daye,  as  that  which  is  hallowed  on  Easter  day.  Wherfore  I 
besech  you  to  kepe  that  holy  bodye  of  Christ  with  more  aduisement 
for  sick  men  from  sonday  to  sondaye  in  a  verye  cleane  boxe  :  or  at 
the  most  not  to  kepe  it  aboue  a  fortnight,  and  then  eate  it  laying 
other  in  the  place.  We  haue  an  example  hereof  in  Moyses  bookes, 
as  God  him  selfe  hath  commaunded  in  Moyses  lawe.  How  the 
priestes  should  set  on  euery  saturnday  twelfe  loues  al  newe  baked 
upon  the  tabernacle  :  the  whyche  were  called  panes  propositions : 
and  those  should  stand  their  on  Gods  tabernacle,  til  the  next  saturn 
day,  and  then  did  the  pristes  them  selues  eate  them,  and  set  other 
in  the  place.  Some  priestes  will  not  eate  the  housell,  which  they  do 
hallow.  But  we  will  now  declare  unto  you  how  the  boke  speaketh 
by  them.  Presbyter  missamcelebrans,  et  non  audens  sumere  sacrificium, 
accusante  conscientia  sua,  anathema  est.  The  priste  that  doth  saye 
masse  and  dare  not  eat  the  housell,  hys  conscience  accusynge  hym, 
is  accursed.  It  is  less  daunger  to  receyue  the  housell,  than  to 
hallo  we  it.  He  that  doth  twyse  hallo  we  one  host  to  housell,  is  lyke 
" 
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unto  those  heretikes,  who  do  christen  twyse  one  childe.  Christ 
him  selfe  blessed  housel  before  his  suffring :  he  blessed  the  bread 
and  brake  thus  speaking  to  his  apostels :  '  Eate  this  bread  it  is  my 
body.'  And  agayne  he  blessed  one  chalice  with  wyne  and  thus  also 
speaketh  Tnto  them  :  '  Drinke  ye  all  of  this  it  is  myiie  owne  bloud 
of  the  newe  testament  which  is  shed  for  many  in  forgeuenes  of 
synnes.'  The  Lord  which  halowed  housel  before  his  suffering  and 
sayeth  that  the  bread  was  his  owne  body  and  that  the  wyne  was 
truly  his  bloud,  he  haloweth  dayly  by  the  handes  of  the  prist  bread 
to  his  body,  and  wyne  to  his  bloud  in  ghostly  mystery,  as  we  read 
in  bokes.  And  yet  that  liuely  bread  is  not  bodely  so  notwithstand 
ing  :  not  the  self  same  body  that  Christ  suffered  in,  "nor  that  holy 
wine  is  the  Sauiours  bloud  which  was  shed  for  vs  in  bodely  thing  : 
but  in  ghostly  vnderstanding.  Both  be  truly  that  bread  hys  body, 
and  that  wyne  also  hys  bloud,  as  was  the  heauenly  bread,  which  we 
call  Manna,  that  fed  forty  yeres  God's  people.  And  the  cleare 
water  which  did  then  runne  from  the  stone  in  the  wildernes,  was 
truly  his  bloud,  as  Paul  wrote  one  summe  of  his  epistles.  Omnes 
patres  nostri  eandem  escam  spiritualem  manducauerunt  et  omnes  eundem 
potum  spiritualem  biberunt,  £c.  All  our  fathers  ate  in  the  wildernes 
the  same  ghostlye  meate,  and  dranke  the  same  ghostly  drinke. 
They  drank  of  that  gostly  stone,  and  that  stone  was  Christ.  The 
apostle  hath  said  as  you  now  haue  heard,  that  they  all  did  eate  the 
same  ghostly  meate,  and  they  all  did  drinke  the  same  ghostly  drinke. 
And  he  sayth  not  bodely,  but  ghostly.  And  Christ  was  not  yet 
borne,  nor  hys  bloud  shedde,  when  that  the  people  of  Israeli  ate 
that  meat,  and  drank  of  that  stone.  And  the  stone  was  not  bodely 
Christ  though  he  so  sayd.  It  was  the  same  mistery  in  the  olde  law, 
and  they  did  ghostlye  signifie  that  ghostly  housell  of  our  Sauioures 
body  which  we  consecrate  now." 

Fragment  from  the  epistle  of  ^Elfric  to  Wulfsin,  Bishop  of 
Sherbourn: — "  Some  pristes  keepe  the  housell  that  is  consecrate  on 
Easter  day  all  the  yere  for  syke  men.  But  they  do  greatelye 
amysse,  bycause  it  waxeth  horye.  And  these  wyll  not  vnderstand 
how  greuous  penaunce  the  poenitentiall  booke  teacheth  by  thys  ;  if  the 
housell  become  horye  or  rotten  :  or  yf  it  be  lost :  or  be  eaten  of  myse 
or  of  beastes  by  neglygence,  men  shall  reserue  more  carefullye  that 
holy  housell,  and  not  reserue  it  to  longe,  but  consecrate  other  of 
newe  for  sycke-men  alwayes  wythin  a  weke  or  a  fortnight  that  it  be 
not  somuch  as  horye.  For  so  holy  is  the  housell  which  to  day  is 
hallowed  as  that  whyche  on  Easter  daye  was  hallowed.  That 
housell  is  Christes  bodye,  not  bodylye,  but  ghostlye.  Not  the  body 
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which,  he  sufficed  in,  but  the  bodye  of  which  he  speake,  when  he 
blessed  bread  and  wyne  to  housel  a  night  before  his  sufficing,  and 
sayd  by  the  blessed  breade  thys  is  my  bodye,  and  agayne  by  the 
holye  wyne  thys  is  my  bloucle,  whiche  is  shedd  for  manye  in  fcr- 
geuenes  of  sinnes.  Vnderstand  nowe  that  the  Lord,  who  could  turne 
that  bread  before  his  suflring  to  his  body,  and  that  wyne  to  his 
bloude  ghostlye  :  that  the  selfe  same  Lorde  blesseth  dayly,  throughe 
the  priestes  handes  bread  and  wine  to  his  ghostly  body,  and  to  his 
ghostly  bloud." 

Even  so  late  as  the  twelfth  century,  testimonies  against  transub- 
stantiation  may  be  adduced,  from  writers  who  are  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  by  Catholics,  and  honoured  as  eminent  saints  by  their  church. 
Thus,  in  1120,  St.  Bernard,  Abbot  ef  Clairvaux,  wrote*— 

"  Sacramentum  dicitur  sacrum  signum  sive  sacrum  secretuni. 
Multa  siquidem  fiunt  propter  se  tantum ;  alia  vero  propter  alia 
desigiianda,  et  ipsa  dicuntur  signa,  et  sunt.  Ut  enim  de  usualibus 
sumamus  exemplum :  datur  anulus  absolute  propter  anulum,  et 
iiulla  est  significatio  :  datur  ad  investiendum  de  hoereditate  aliqua, 
et  signum  est,  ita  ut  jam  dicere  possit  qui  accipit :  Anulus  rum  valet 
quicquam,  sed  hsereditas  est  quam  querebam.  In  hunc  itaque 
modum  appropinquans  passioni  Dominus,  de  gratia  sua  investire 
curavit  suos,  ut  invisibilis  gratia  signo  aliquo  visibili  pra3staretur. 
Ad  hoc  instituta  sunt  omnia  sacramenta,  ad  hoc  eucharistire  par- 
ticipatio." 

"  A  sacred  sign,  or  sacred  mystery,  is  called  a  sacrament.  Many 
things,  indeed,  are  done  on  their  own  account ;  but  other  things  are 
done  for  the  sake  of  designating  something  else,  and  these  are  called 
signs,  and  are  so.  To  take  an  example  from  common  usage,  a  ring 
is  given  absolutely  as  a  ring,  and  it  has  no  significance,  or  it  is  given 
to  invest  with  an  inheritance,  and  then  it  is  a  sign,  so  that  he  who 
receives  it  can  say,  « The  ring  is  of  no  great  value  ;  but  there  is  the 
inheritance  which  I  require.'  In  this  manner,  therefore,  our  Lord, 
approaching  his  passion,  took  care  to  invest  his  disciples  with  his 
grace,  that  the  invisible  grace  might  be  bestowed  with  some  visible 
sign.  To  this  end  all  sacraments  are  instituted,  and  the  participa 
tion  of  the  Eucharist." 

These  authorities  are  quite  sufficient  to  prove,  that  the  Eomish 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation  is  comparatively  of  modern  origin, 
and  cannot,  with  any  show  of  reason,  be  supported  by  appeal  to 
Catholic  antiquity.  They  afford  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the 
C3nclusion  to  which  Bishop  Cosin  arrives,  in  reviewing  his  history 
*  Serrno  clc  Cccaa  Domini.  Opera,  p.  880.  Ed.  1600. 
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of  transubstantiation.  "By  these,  any  considering  person  may 
easily  see  that  transubstantiation  is  a  mere  novelty,  not  warranted 
either  by  Scripture  or  antiquity ;  invented  about  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century"  (I  should  say  somewhat  earlier),  "  out  of  some 
misunderstood  sayings  of  some  of  the  fathers ;  confirmed  by  no 
ecclesiastic  or  papal  decree  before  the  year  1215 ;  afterwards  re 
ceived  only  here  and  there  in  the  Roman  Church ;  debated  in  the 
schools  by  many  disputes  ;  liable  to  many  very  bad  consequences  ; 
rejected  (for  there  were  never  those  wanting  that  opposed  it)  by  many 
great  and  pious  men,  until  it  was  maintained  in  the  sacrilegious 
Council  of  Constance  ;  and  at  last,  in  the  year  1551,  confirmed  in  the 
Council  of  Trent  by  a  few  Latin  bishops,  slaves  to  the  Roman  See ; 
imposed  upon  all,  under  pain  of  an  anathema  to  be  feared  by  none  ; 
and  so  spread  too  far,  by  the  tyrannical  and  most  unjust  command  of 
the  Pope.  So  that  we  have  no  reason  to  embrace  it,  until  it  shall  be 
demonstrated  that,  except  the  substance  of  the  bread  be  changed 
into  the  very  body  of  Christ,  his  words  cannot  possibly  be  true,  nor 
his  body  present,  which  will  never  be  done." 

In  conclusion,  we  may  advert  to  the  variable  forms  in  which  even 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  has  been  proposed  by  the  highest 
Roman  authorities,  who  have  professed  to  hold  the  only  uniform 
doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  in  opposition  to  the  varieties  of  opinion  by 
which  heretics  are  shown  to  confute  one  another.  Transubstantia 
tion,  even  as  expounded  by  popes  and  councils,  has  not  been 
invariably  the  one  Catholic  doctrine,  as  may  be  shown  by  reference 
to  the  Berengarian  controversy,  which  has  been  briefly  noticed  in 
the  Lecture. 

When  Berenger,  before  the  Lateran  Council,  consisting  of  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  bishops,  and  a  great  number  of  abbots,  priests, 
and  deacons,  assembled  under  Pope  Nicholas  II.,  who  presided  in 
person,  offered  to  subscribe  whatever  confession  the  holy  council 
should  think  proper  to  dictate,  the  form  prescribed  by  that  council, 
under  such  auspices,  which  surely  every  good  Catholic  must  regard 
as  orthodox  and  infallible,  was  as  follows  : — 

"  I,  Berengarius,  unworthy  deacon  of  the  church  of  St.  Maurice, 
of  Angers,  knowing  the  true  Catholic  and  Apostolic  faith,  do  anathe 
matize  all  heresies,  especially  that  of  which  I  have  been  accused, 
that  the  bread  and  wine  placed  upon  the  altar  after  the  consecration, 
are  only  a  sacrament,  and  not  the  true  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  cannot,  save  only  in  the  sign,  be  handled  or 
broken  by  the  priests'  hands,  or  be  ground  by  the  teeth  of  the 
faithful.  But  I  agree  with  the  holy  Roman  Church  and  the  Apos- 
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tolic  See,  and  do  with  my  mouth,  and  from  my  heart,  profess,  that  I 
hold  the  same  faith  concerning  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  table, 
which  our  lord  the  venerable  Pope  Nicholas  and  this  holy  Synod, 
by  evangelical  authority  has  delivered  me  to  hold,  and  confirmed  to 
me,  that  the  bread  and  wine  which  are  placed  upon  the  altar,  after 
consecration,  are  not  only  a  sacrament,  but  also  the  true  body  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  are  sensibly,  not  only  as  a  sacrament, 
but  verily,  and  in  truth,  handled  and  broken  by  the  priests'  hands, 
and  ground  by  the  teeth  of  the  faithful.  This  I  swear,  by  the  holy 
and  consubstantial  Trinity,  and  by  the  holy  gospels,  declaring  those 
who  shall  oppose  this  faith,  as  well  as  their  followers,  worthy  of  an 
eternal  anathema ;  and  if  I  myself  shall  dare  to  hold,  or  to  teach 
anything  repugnant  to  this  faith,  I  will  readily  submit  to  the  rigour 
of  the  canons.  I  have  voluntarily  signed  this  writing  after  it  was 
twice  read  over  to  me."  * 

Copies  of  this  recantation  were  sent  by  the  Pope  to  the  several 
countries  in  which  the  doctrine  of  Berenger  had  been  promulgated. 

This  declaration,  prepared  by  a  council,  solemnly  signed  in  its 
presence,  and  ratified  by  the  presiding  Pope,  is,  according  to  the 
expositions  of  the  highest  Romish  authorities,  decidedly  false  and 
heretical.  It  declares  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are,  "  verily 
and  in  truth,  handled  and  broken  by  the  priests'  hands,  and  ground 
with  the  teeth  of  the  faithful."  But  the  later  Pvomish  doctrine  is, 
that  only  the  species  or  accidents  of  the  bread,  which  remain  after 
the  substance  of  the  bread  is  changed,  are  broken  by  the  priest  and 
ground  by  the  teeth  of  the  communicants.  Thus,  the  author  of  the 
"  Gloss  upon  the  Canon  Law"  says,  "  Unless  you  understand  the 
words  of  Berenger  in  a  sound  sense,  you  will  fall  into  a  greater 
heresy  than  he  was  guilty  of;  and  therefore  you  must  refer  all  to 
the  species."  And  later  authorities  appeal  to  Peter  Lombard,  who 
says,  that  Christ's  body  and  blood,  though  truly  present,  are  handled 
and  broken,  only  in  sacrament  or  visible  species. 

But  we  have,  in  this  controversy,  a  still  more  remarkable  illustra 
tion  of  papal  infallibility,  and  of  the  unchangeable  doctrine  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  "While,  on  the  other  hand,  a  council,  under  the 
presidency  of  one  pope,  has  declared  that  "the  body  and  blood  are 
not  only  in  sacrament,  but  verily  and  in  truth  handled  and  broken 
by  the  priests'  hands,  and  ground  by  the  teeth  of  the  faithful ; "  and, 
on  the  other,  the  highest  Catholic  authorities  have,  in  writings  sanc 
tioned  by  other  popes,  as  unequivocally  declared  that  his  body  and 
blood  are  handled  and  broken  only  "in  sacrament  and  visible 
*  See  Bower's  History  of  the  Popes,  vol.  v.  p.  215. 
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species,"  or  accidents  of  bread  ;  no  less  a  person  than  Pope  Hilde- 
brand  himself  has  declared  that,  in  this  matter,  we  ought  to  adhere 
to  the  words  of  Scripture,  and  suppress  all  positive  decisions  con 
cerning  the  manner  of  Christ's  presence  in  the  Sacrament.  And,  if 
his  Holiness  is  to  be  believed,  he  was  supported  in  his  decision 
against  both  parties  by  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  herself.  In  a  letter, 
which  he  addressed  to  Berenger,  he  says  that  he  consulted  the 
blessed  Virgin  upon  the  subject,  and  he  gives  her  answer  in  the 
following  words  : — A.  B.  Maria  audivit,  et  ad  me  retulit,  nihil  de 
sacrificio  Christi  cogitandum,  nihil  esse  tenendtim,  nisi  quod  tenerent 
authentic^  scriptures,  contra  qtias  Berengarius  nihil  habebat.  It  is 
doubtful,  whether  the  Pope  did  not  here  adduce  the  authority  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  against  transubstantiation  itself,  of  which  doctrine 
Hildebrand  seems  to  have  been  no  advocate.  But  at  all  events,  she 
is  cited  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture  in  the 
matter  of  the  sacrament,  and  the  folly  of  those  definitions  of  the  real 
presence  which,  however  contradictory,  have  been  defended  at 
different  times  by  the  highest  authorities  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
On  this  subject,  see  Mosheim,  Ecclesiastical  History,  Cent.  xi.  p.  ii. 
ch.  3,  note  z. 
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the  Romans.  With  a  Revised  Translation.  By  W.  WALFORD. 
In  fcap.  Svo,  price  3s.  cloth, 

Friendly  Discussions  with  my  Priest.    From 

the  MS.  of  the  late  Rev.  JUAN  CALDERON,  a  Protestant 
Spaniard, 

In  fcap.  Svo,  price  2s.  6d.  sewed,  a  Revised  and  Cheaper 
Edition  of 

The      Age      and      Christianity.       By     R. 

YAUGHAN,  D.D. 

A  New  Edition,  in  crown  Svo,  price  5s.  cloth, 

The      Christian     Atonement :      its    Basis, 

Nature,  and  Bearings.     By  the  Rev.  JOSEPH  GILBERT. 
In  fcap.  Svo,  price  6s.  cloth, 

A  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 

Gilbert.  By  his  WIDOW.  With  Recollections  of  the  Discourses 
of  his  closing  years,  from  Notes  at  the  time,  by  one  of  his  Sons. 

In  18mo,  price  2s.  6d.  roan, 

Historical   Chapters     relating     to      Many 

Lands.     Adapted  for  Children.     Translated  from  the  French  of 
Lame  Fleury,     By  A  LADY. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Vignette  Title,  in  fcap.  Svo, 
price  5s.  cloth, 

The    Contributions    of    Q.    Q.      By   Jane 

TAYLOR. 

In  royal  32mo,  price  6d.  in  neat  wrapper, 

What    is    a   Christian?       Second   Edition. 


LONDON:    JACKSON   AND   WALFORD, 

18,  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCHYARD. 
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